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car 6: du N 
| —_— deſign of the following work is to preſerve the _— 

| of thoſe preat and good men among the Reformers, who lo 
their preferments in the church, for attempting a further reformation: 
of its diſcipline and ceremonies; and to account for the rife and 
progreſs; of that /-paration from the national eſtabliſhment which 
ſubtiſts to this day. 


To ſet this in a proper light it was neceſſary to look back upon the 
ſad ſtate of religion before the Reformation, and to conſider the 
motives that induced King Henry VIII. to break with the pops, and 
to declare the Church of England an independent body, of which 
himſelf, under Chriſt, was the ſupreme head upon earth. This was 
a bold attempt, at a time when all the powers of the earth were 
againſt him; and could not have ſucceeded without an over-ruling 
direction of Divine Providence. But as for any real amendment of 
the doctrines, or ſuperſtitions of popery, any further than was ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure his own ſupremacy, and thoſe vaſt revenues of the 
arch which he had graſped into his hands, whatever his majeſty 
might deſign, he had not the honour to accompliſh. 


The reformation made a quick progreſs in the ſhort reign of Ki 
Edward VI. who had been educated under proteſtant tutors, an 
was himſelf a prodigious geniug for his age; he ſettled the doctrines 
of the church, and intended à reformation of its government and 
laws; but his noble deſigns were obſtructed by ſome temporizing 
biſhops, who, having complied with the impoſitions of King Henry 
VIII. were willing to bring others under the ſame yoke; and to keep 
up an alliance with the church of Rome, leſt they ſhould loſe the un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion of their characters from the apoſtles. The 
controverſy that gave riſe to the SEPARATION began in this reign, 
on occaſion. of Biſhop Hogper's refuſing to be conſecrated in the 
popiſh habits: This may ſeem an unreaſonable ſcruple in the opinion 
of ſome people, but was certainly an affair of great conſequence to 
the reformation, when the hab;ts. were the known badges of popery; 
and when the admi#iſtrations of the prieſts were thought to receive 
their validity from the conſecrated ve/iments, as I am afraid many both 
of the clergy and common people are too inclinable to apprehend at 
this day. Had the reformers fixed upon other decent garments, as 
badges of the epiſcopal or prieſtly office, which had no relation to 
the ſuperſtitions of popery, this controverſy had been prevented. 
But the ſame regard to the old religion was had in reviſing the liturgy, 
and tranſlating it into the Eugliſb language; the reformers, inſtead of 
A 3 framing 
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framing a new one in the language of holy ſcripture, had recourſe to 
the offices of the church of Rome, leaving out fuch prayers and paſ- 
ſages as were offenſive, and adding certain #e/ponſes to engage the 
attention of the common people, who till this time had no concern 
in the publick devotions of the church, as being uttered in an un- 
known tongue. This was thought a very conſiderable advance, and 
as much as the times would bear, but was not defigned for the laſt 
ſtandard of the Engliſb reformation; however, the immature death 
of young King Edward put an end to all further progreſs. * 


Upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary, popery revived by the ſupre- 
macy's being lodged in a ſingle hand; and within the compaſs of 
little more than a year, became a ſecond time the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the church of England: he ſtatutes of King Edward were re- 
pealed, and the penal laws againſt hereticks were put in execution 
againſt the reformers; many of whom, after' a long impriſonment, 
and cruel trials of mockings and ſcourgings, made a noble confeſſion 
of their faith before many witneſſes, and ſealed it with their blood. 
Great numbers fled into banithment, and were entertained by the 
reformed ſtares of Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, with great 
humanity; the magiſtrates enfranchiſing them, and appointing 
churches for their publick worſhip. But here began the fatal divi- 
ſion z ſome of the exiles were - keeping to the liturgy of King 
Edward, as the religion of their country, while others, conſidering 
that thoſe laws were repealed, apprehended themſelves at full liberty 
and having no proſpect of returning home, they reſolved to ſhake off 
the remains of antichriſt, and to copy after the purer forms of thoſe 
churches among whom they lived. Accordingly the congregation 
at. Frankfort, by the defire of the magiſtrates, began upon the Geneva 
model, with an additional prayer for the afflicted ſtate of the church 
of England at that time; but when Dr. Cx, afterwards biſhop of 
Eh, came with a new detachment from England, he interrupted the 
publick ſervice by anſwering almd after the miniſter, which occaſioned 
ſuch a diſturbance and diviſion as could never be healed, Mr. Knox 
and Mr. J/hittmgham, with one half of the congregation, being ob- 
liged to remove to Geneva, Dr. Cx and his friends kept poſſeſſion of 
the church at #rantfort, till there aroſe ſuch quarrels and contentions 
among themſelves as made them a reproach to the ſtrangers among 
whom they lived. Thus the ſeparation began. N 


When the exiles, upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, returned 
to England, each party were for advancing the reformation according 


+ Patol divifien; i. e. on account of the animoſities it created and the miſeries 
in which it involved very many perſons and families: but in another view, it 
vas an happy diviſion, for it hath been eſſentially ſerviceable to civil as wall as 
religious liberty, and like other evils, been productive of many important good 
effects: as the author humaſe'® points oùt, p. viii. ED. 
; to 
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to their own ſtandard. The Queen, with thoſe that had weathered 

the ſtorm at home, were only for reſtoring King Edward's liturgy, 

but the majority of the exiles were for the worſhip and diſcipline of 

the foreign churches, and refuſed to comply with the old eſtabliſh- 

ment, declaiming loudly againſt the popiſh habits and ceremonies. 

The new bi/hops, moſt of whom had been their companions abroad, 

endeavoured to ſoften them for the preſent, declaring they would uſe 

all their intereſtꝰ at court to make them eaſy in a little time: The 
Queen alſo connived at their on-conformity, till her government was 

ſettled, but then declared roundly, that the had fixed her ſtandard, 
and would have all her ſubjects contorm to it ; upon which the biſhops 

ſifiened in their behaviour, explained away their promiles, and be 

came too ſevere againſt their diſlenting brethren, 


In the year 1564, their lortl{hips began to ſhew their authority, 

by urging the clergy of their ſeveral dioceſes to ſubſcribe the liturgy, 
ceremonies and diſcipline of the church; when thoſe that refuſed were 
firſt called Puritans, a name of reproach derived from the Cathari, 
or Puritani, of the third century after Chriſt, but proper enough to 
expreſs their deſires of a more pure form of worſhip and diſcipline in 
the church. When the doctrines of Arminius took place in the latter 
end of the reign of James I. thoſe that adhered to Catvin's explica- 
tion of the five diſputed points were called do&rinal puritans; and at 
length (ſays Mr. Fuller) the name was improved to ſtigmatize all 
thoſe who endeavoured in their devotions to accompany the miniſter 
with a pure heart, and who were remarkably holy in their, conver- 
ſations. A puritan therefore was à man of ſevere morals, a Calvin:/t 
in dotrine, and a non-conformiſt to the ceremonies and diſcipline of the 
church, though they did not totally ſeparate from it. 


The Queen, having conceived a ſtrong averſion to theſe people, 
pointed all her artillery againſt them; for beſides the ordinary courts 
of the biſhops, her majeſty erected a new tribunal, called the court of 
High Commiſſion, which ſuſpended and deprived men of their livings, 
not by the verdict of twelve men upon oath, but by the ſovereign 
determination of three commiſſioners of her majeſty's own nomina- 
tion, founded not upon the /fatute laws of the realm, but upon the 
bottomleſs deep of the canon law; aud inſtead of producing witneſſes 
in open court to prove the charge, they aſſumed a power of admi- 
niſtering an oath x cia, whereby the priſoner was obliged to anſwer 
all queſtions the court ſhould put him, though never 10 prejudicial 
to his own defence: it he refuſed to ſwear, he was impriſoned for 
contempt ; and if he took the oath, he was convicted upon his own 
confeſſion. N 


1 Church Hiſtory, b. ix. p. 76, and b. x. p. 100. 
a The 
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and long impriſonments 
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The reader will meet with many examples of the high proceed- 


| ings of this court, in the courſe of this hiſtory; of their ſending their 


purſuevants to bring miniſters out of the country, and keeping them 
in town at exceſſive charges; of their interrogatories upon oath, which 
were almoſt equal to the —_ inquiſition; of their examinations 

miniſters without bail, or bringing them 
to a trial; and all this not for inſufficiency, or immorality, or neglect 
of their cures, but for not wearing a white ſurplice, for not baptizing 
with the ſign of the cro/s, or not ſubſcribing to certain articles that 
had no foundation in law. A fourth part of all the preachers in 
England were under ſuſpenſion from one or other of theſe courts, at 
a time when not one beneficed clergyman in fix was capable of com- 
poſing a ſermon. The edge of all thoſe laws that were made againſt 


- popiſh recuſtints, who were continually plotting againſt the Queen, was 
turned againſt proteſlant e BRL} 4 ; nay, in many caſes they had 


not the benefit of the law; for as Lord Clarendony rightly obſerves, 

ueen Elizabeth carried her prerogative as high as in the worſt times 
of King Charles I, „ They who look back upon ſie council books 
ce of thoſe times (ſays his lordſhip) and upon the acts of the Star- 
ce chamber then, ſhall find as high inſtances of power and ſovereignty 
<« upon the liberty and property of the ſubject, as can be ſince given. 
« But the art, order, and gravity of thoſe proceedings (where ſhort, 
“ ſevere, conſtant rules, were ſet, and ſmartly purſued, and the Fe 


e felt only the weight of the judgment, not the paſſion of his judges 
made them leſs taken notice of, and ſo leſs grievous to the publick, 
„ though as intolerable to the perſon.” , 


0 : 
Theſe ſeverities, inſtead of reconciling the puritans to the church 
drove them further from it; for men don't care to be beat from their 
principles by the artillery of canons, injundtions, and penal laws ; nor 
can they be in love with a church that uſes ſuch methods of con- 
verſion. A great deal of ill blood was bred in the nation by theſs 
proceedings; the biſbops loſt their eſteem with the people, and the 
number of puritans was not really leſſened, though they lay conceal- 


ed, till in the next age they got the power into their hands, and ſhook 


off the yoke. p 


The reputation of the church of England has been very much 
advanced of late years, by the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, and the 
legal indulgence granted to proteſtant diſſenters. Long experience 
has taught us, that uniformity in doctrine and worſhip, enforced by 
penal laws, is not the way to the church's peace; that there may be 
a «ares from a true church without /ch;/21;. and ſchiſm within a 
church, without ſeparation; that the indulgence granted by law to 


proteſtant non-conformiſts, which has now ſubliſted above forty 


T Vol. i. 8vo. p. 72. 
years, 
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years, has not been prejudicial to church or ſtate, but rather advan- 
tageous to both for the revenues of the eſtabliſhed church have not 
been leſſened; a number of poor have been maintained by the diſ- 
ſenters, which muſt otherwiſe have come to the pariſh; the ſeparation 
has kept up an emulation among the clergy; quickened them to 
their paſtoral duty, and been a check upon their moral behaviour; 
and I will venture to ſay, whenever the ſeparate aſſemblies of pro- 
teſtant non-conformiſts ſhall ceaſe, and all men be obliged to wor- 
ſhip at their pariſh churches, that ignorance and lazineſs will prevail 

among the clergy; and that the laity in many parts of the country 
will degenerate into ſuperſtitions prophaneneſs, and downright athe- 
iſm. With regard to the State; it ought to be remembered, that 
the proteſtant diſſenters have always ſtood by the laws and con- 
ſtitution of their country; that they joined heartily in the glorious 
Revolution of King William and Queen Mary, and ſuffered for 
their ſteady adherence to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious 
houſe of his PRESENT MAJESTY, when great numbers that called 
themſelves churchmen were looking another way; for this, the /chiſm 
bill and other hardſhips were ot upon them, and not for their re- 
ligious differences with the church; for if they would have joined 
the adminiſtration at that time, it is well known they might have 
made much better terms tor themſelyes: but as long as there is a 
proteſlant diſſenter in England, there will be a friend of Liberty, and 
of our preſent happy Conſtitution, - Inſtead therefore of cruſhing 
them, or comprehending them within the church, it muſt be the 
intereſt of all true lovers of their country, even upon, political views, 
to eaſe their complaints, and to ſupport and countenance their chriſ- 
tian liberty. 


For though the church of England is as free from ting - 
principles as any eſtabliſhment in Europe, yet ſtill there are ſome 
grievances remaining, which wiſe and good men of all parties wiſh 

might be reviewed; not to mention the ſubſcriptions which affect the 
clergy; there is the act of the 25th of King Charles II. for prevent- 
ing dangers ariſing from pop1ſh recuſants, commonly called the 7% A, 
<« which obliges, under very ſevere penalties, all perſons, [of the laity] 
„ hearing any office, or place of truſt or profit, (beſides taking the - 
ce oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and ſubſcribing a declaration 
« againſt tranſubſtantiation) to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's 
'& ſupper according to the uſage of the church of England, in ſome 
ce pariſh church, on a Lord's day, immediately after divine ſervice 
« and ſermon, and to deliver a certificate of having fo received it, 
« under the hands of the reſpective miniſters and churchwardens, 
“ proved by two credible witneſſes upon oath, to be recorded in 
© court.” It appears by the title of this act, and by the diſpoſition 
of the parliament at that time, that it was not deſigned againſt pro- 
teſtant non-contormiſts ; but the diſſenters in the houſe generouſly 


came 


> 
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came into it to fave tlie nation from popery ; for when the court, in 
order to throw out the bill, put them upon moving for a clauſe to 
except their friends, Mr. Love, who had already declared againſt the 
diſpenſing power, ſtood.up, and defired that the nation might firſt be 
ſecured againſt popery, by paſſing the bill without any amendment, 
and that then, if the houſe pleaſed, ſome regard might be had to 
pongrant diſſenters; in which (ſays Mr. Eachard] he was ſeconded 

y moſt of his party.+ The bill was-voted accordingly, and another 
brought in for the eaſe of bis majeſty*s proteſtant diſſenting ſubjefts, 
which paſſed the Commons, but before it could get through the Lords, 
the King came'to the houſe and prorogued the parliament. Thus 
the proteſtant non-conformiits, out of their abundant zeal for the 

roteſtant religion, ſhackled themſelves, and were left upon a level 


With popiſh recuſants. 


It was neceſſary to ſecure the nation againſt popery at that time, 
when the preſumptive heir of the crown was of that religion; but 
whether it ought not to have been done by a civil rather than by a 
religious et, J leave with the reader. The obliging all perſons in 
places of civil truſt to receive the holy facrament of the Lord's 
fupper, ſeems to be a hardihip upon thoſe gentlemen, whoſe manner 
of life loudly declares their unfitneſs for ſo facred a ſolemnity, and 
who would not run the hazard of eating and drinking unworthily, 
but that they fatisfy themſelves with throwing off the guilt upon the 
impoſers. Great-Britain muſt not expect an army of ſaints; nor 
is the time yet come, when all her officers ſhall be peace, and her 
exaftors righteouſneſs. It is no leſs a hardſhip upon a great body of 
his majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, who are qualified to 
ſerve their King and country, in all offices of civil truſt, and would 
perform their duty with all chearfulneſs, did they not ſcruple to re- 
ceive the ſacrament after the uſage of the church of England, or to 
proſtitute a ſacred and religious inſlitution, as a qualification for a 

ciuil employment. I can fee no inconvenience either to church or 
ſtate, if mis MAJzsSTY, as the common father of his people, ſhould 
have the ſervice of all his ſubjects, who are willing to ſwear allegiance 
to his royal perſon and government; to renounce all foreign juriſ- 
diction, and to give all reafonable fecurity not to diſturb the church 
of England, or any of their fellow ſubjects, in the peaceable em- 
ployment of their religious or civil rights and properties. Beſides, 
the removing this grievance would do honour to the church of Eng- 
land itſelt, by obviating the charge of impoſition, and by relieving 
the clergy from a part of their work, which has given ſome of them 
very great uneaſineſs: but I am chiefly concerned for the honour of 
religion and publick virtue, which is wounded hereby in the houſe 


f Exchard's Church Hiſtory, Ad. Ann. 1672-3. 
of 
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of its friends. If therefore (as ſome. conceive) the ſacramental toft 
be a national blemith, I humbly conceive, with all due fubmiſhon, 
the removal of it would be a publick bleſſing. ; / * 


The proteſtant non-conformiſts obſerve with pleaſure the right 
reverend fathers of the church owning the cauſe of religious liberty, 
c That private judgment ought to be formed upon examination, and that 
e religion it @ free and 3 thing.“ And we ſincereh join with 

the Lord Biſhop of Lichſiel and Coventry, in the preface tõ his ex- 
cellent vindication of the miracles of our bleſſed Saviour, & in con- 
< gratulating our country on the erjoyment' of their civil and ec- 
E cleſiaſtical liberties within their jt ard reaſonable bone, as the 
c moſt valuable bleſſings;“ though we are not fully ſatisfied with 
the reaſonable of thote bounds his lordſhip has fixed. God fotbid! 
thay any among us ſhould be patrons of open prophaneneſs, irreligion, 
ſcurrility, or ill manners to the eſtabliſhed religion of the nation; 
much leſs that we ſhould countenance any who blaſphemouſly revile 
the founder of it, or who deride whatſoever is ſacred. No: we have 
a fervent zeal for the honour .of our Lord and Maſter, and are de- 

firous to contend earn:/tly for the faith once delivered to the ſainis 
with all forts of ſpiritual weapons; but we do not yet ſee a neceſſity 
of ſtopping the mouths of the adverfaries of our holy religion with 
fines and impriſonments, even though, to their own infamy and 
ſhame, they treat it with indecency: let ſcandal and ill manners be 
puniſhed as it deſerves, but let not men be terrified, from ſpeaking 
out their doubts, or propoſing their objections: againſt the goſpel 
Revelation, which we are ſure will bear a thorough examination; 
and though the late ungenerous attacks upon the miracles of our 
bleſſed Saviour, may* have had an ill influence upon the giddy and 
unthinking youth of the age, they have given occaſion to the pub- 
liſhing ſuch a number of incomparable defences of Chriſtianity, as 
have confirmed the faith of many, and mult ſatisfy the minds of all 
reaſonable enquirers after truth. | 


Nor do we think it right to fix the boundaries of religious libe 
upon the degree of people's differing from the national eſtabliſhment, 
becauſe enthufiafls or Fetus have an equal right with Chriſtians to 
worſhip God in their own way; to defend their own peculiar doc- 
trines, and to enjoy the publick protection, as long as they keep the 
peace, and maintain no principles manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the 
ſafety of the government they live under. | 


But his lordſhip apprehends he has a chain of demonſtrable pro- 
politions to maintain his boundaries: he obſerves, © 1. That the 
true ends of government cannot ſubſiſt without religion, no reaſon- 
able man will diſpute it. 2. That open impiety, or a publick 


® Vol. ii. p. 15. 1 Pref. p. vii. | Ibid. p. i. 
« oppoſition 
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« oppoſition made to, and an avowed contempt of the eſtabliſheri 
religion, which is a conſiderable part of the conſtitution, do greatly 
4 promote the diſturbance. of the publick peace, and naturally tend 
& to the ſubverſion of the whole confiitution.” It is here ſuppoſed 
that one particular religion mult be incorporated into the conſtitution, 
which is not neceſſary to the ends of government; for religion and 
civil government are dictinct things, and Rand upon a ſeparate baſis. 
Religion in general is the ſupport of civil government, and it is the 
office of the civil magiſtrate to protect all his. dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects in the free exerciſe of their religion; but to incorporate one 
particular religion into the conſtitution, ſo as to make it part of the 
common latu, and to conclude from thence, that the con/t:tution, having 
aà right to preſerve itſelf, may make laws for the puniſhment of thoſe 
that publickly oppoſe any one branch of it, is to put an effectual 
ſtop to the progreſs of the reformation throughout the whole chriſtian 
world; for by this reaſoning our firſt reformers muſt be condemned; 
and if a ſubject of France, or the eccliſiaſtical late, ſhould at this time 
write againſt the uſurped power of the pope; or expoſe the abſur- 
dities of tranſubſtantiation, adoration of the hoſt, worſhipping of 
images, &c. it would be laudable for the legiſlative powers of thoſe 
countries to ſend the writer to the gallies, or ſhut him up inadungeon, 
as à diſturber of the publick peace, becauſe popery is ſupported by 
law, and is a very conſiderable part of their conſtitution. 


But to ſupport the government's right to enact penal laws againſt 
thoſe that oppoſed the eſtabliſhed religion, his lordſhip is pleaſed to 
refer us to the edicts of the firſt chriſtian emperors out of the Codex 
Theodsfranus, compoſed in the 5th century, which acquaints us with 
the ſentiments of that and the preceding age; but ſays nothing of 
the doctrine of ſcripture, or of the practice of the church for 300 

ears before the empire became chriſtian. His lordſhip then ſubjoins 
ſundry paſſages out of a ſermon of Archbiſhop T/l2tſ9n, whom he 
juſtly ranks among the greateſt of the moderns. But it ought to 
be remembered, that this ſermon wag preached at court in the year 
1680, when the nation was in imminent danger from the popiſh plot. 
His lordſhip ſhould alſo Have acquainted his readers with the arch- 
biſhop's cautious introduction, which is this: © I cannot think (2:// 
.« be better informed, which 1 am always ready to be) that any pre- 
« tence of conſcience warrants any man, that cannot work miracles, 
« to draw men off from the eſtabliſhed religion of a nation, nor 
« openly to make proſelytes to his own religion, in contempt of the 
« magiſtrate and the law, though he is never fo ſure he is in the 
« right.”* This propoſition, though pointed at the popiſh miſſion- 
aries in England at that time, is not only inconſiſtent with the pro- 
toſtant reformation, (as I oblerved before) but mult effectually pre- 


+ Ibid. p. 10. * Abp. Tillotſon“s Works, v0}. i, fol. p- 320, 321. 
vent 
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vent the propagating of chriſtianity among the ĩdolatrous nations of 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Indians, without a new power of working 
miracles, which we have no ground to expect; and I may venture; 
to aſſure his lordſhip and the world, that the good archbiſnhop lived 
to ſee his miſtake; . and could name the learned perfon to whom he 
frankly confeſſed it after ſome hours converſation upon the ſubject: 3 
But human authorities are of little weight in points of reaſon and 
ſpeculation. | 


It was from this miſtaken principle that the government preſſed ſo 
hard upon thoſe puritans whoſe hiſtory is now before the reader; in 
which he will obſerve how the transferring the fupremacy from the 
pope to the king, united the church and ſtate into one body under 
one head, inſomuch that writing againſt the church was conſtrued 
by the judges in Weftminfter- Hall, a ſeditious libelling the queen's 
government, and was puniſhed with exorbitant fines, impriſon- 
ment and death. He will obſerve further, the riſe and progreſs of 
the penal laws; the extent of the regal ſupremacy in thoſe times; 
the deplorable ignorance of the clergy ; with the oppoſite principles 
of aur church reformers, and of the puritans, which I have ſet in 
a true light, and have purſued the controverſy as an hiſtorian in its 
ſeveral branches, to the end of the long reign of Queen El:zzabeth ; 
to all which I have added ſome ſhort remarks of my own, which. 
the reader will receive according to their, evidence. And becauſe the 
principles of the Scotch reformers were much the ſame with thoſe 
of the Engliſh puritans, and the impoſing a liturgy and biſhops upon 
them gave riſe to a confuſion of the next age, I have inſerted a ſhort 
account of their religious eſtabliſhment; and have enlivened the 
whole with the lives and characters of the principal puritans of thoſe 
times, | 


A hiſtory of this kind was long expected from the late reverend 
and learned Dr. Joh Evans, who had for ſome years been collecting 


+ The learned perſon, to whom Mr. Neal refers, I conceive, was Mr. Howe; 
the purport of the converiation he had with the ood on the propoſition con- 
tained in his ſermon, was given to the publick by Dr. Calamy in his memoirs of 
Mr. Howe, p. 75, 76. The fact was, that the biſhop was ſent for, out of his turn, 
to preach before the King, on account of the ſickneſs of another gentleman: 
and had prepared his diſcourſe in great haſte, and impreſſed with the general fears 
of popery: the ſentiment above quoted from it, was the occaſion of its being 
publiſhed from the preſs. For the King having ſlept moſt part of the time while 
the ſermon was delivered, a certain nobleman, when it was over, ſaid to him; 
% Tis pity your majeſty ſlept, for we have had the rareſt piece of Hobbiſm that 
« ever you heard in your life.“ „ Odsfiſh, he ſhalt print it then,” replied the 
King. When it came from the preſs the author ſent a copy, as a preſent to Mr. 
Howe, who freely expoſtulated with Dr. T://otſon on this paſſage, firſt in a long 
letter, and then in a converſation which the doctor deſired on the ſubject, at the 
end of which he fell to weeping freely, and ſaid “ that this was the moſt un- 
happy thing that had of a long time befallen him.“ 


materials 
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materials for this purpoſe, and had he lived to perfect his deſign, / 
would have done it to much greater advantage; but I have ſeen none 
of his papers, and am informed, that there is but a very ſmall matter 
capable of being put in order for the preſs. Upon his deceaſe 1 
found it neceſſary to undertake this province, to bring the hiſtory 
forward to thoſe times when the puritams had the power in their om 
hands; in examining into which I have ſpent my leifure hours for 
ſome years; but the publiſhing thoſe collections will depend under 
God, upon the continuance of my health, and the acceptance this 
meets with in the world. AN AY ar 

I am not ſo vain as to expect to eſcape the cenſures of criticks, nor 
the reproaches of angry men, who, while they do nothing themſelves, 
take pleaſure in expoſing the labours of others in pamphlets and 
neys- papers; but as I ſhall be always thankful to any that will con- 
vince me of my miſtakes in a friendly manner, the others may be 
ſeeure of enjoying the ſatisfaction of their ſatyrical remarks without 


any diſturbance from me. 


T have endeavoured to acquaint myſelf thoroughly with the times 
of which I write; and as I have no expectations from any party of 
. chriſtians, T am under no temptation to diſguiſe their conduct. I 
have cited my authorities in the margin, and flatter myfelf that I have 
had the opportunity of bringing many things to light relating to the 
ſufferings of the puritans, and the ſtate of the reformation in thoſe 
times, which have hitherto been unknown to the world, chiefly by 
the aſſiſtance of a large manuſcript collection of papers, faithfully 
tranſcribed from their originals in the univerſity of Cambridge, by a 
perſon of character employed for that purpoſe, and generouſly com- 
municated to me by my ingenious and learned friend Dr. Benjamin 
Groſvencr; for which 1 take this opportunity of returning him my 
own, and the thanks of the publick. Among the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
rians of theſe times, Mr. Fuller, Biſhop Burnet, and Mr. Stripe, are 
the chief; the laſt of whom has fearched. into the records of the 
Engliſh reformation more than any man of the age; Dr. Hleylin and 
Ciollyer are of more ſuſpected authority, not ſo much for their party 
principles, as becauſe the former never gives us his vouchers, and 
yet the latter follows him blindly in all things. | 


Upon the whole, I have endeavoured to keep in view the honeſty 
and gravity of an hiſtorian, and have faid nothing with a defign to 
exaſperate or widen the differences among chrifians; for as I am a 
ſincere; admirer, of the dpctrines of the New Veſtament, I would 
have an equal regard to its molt excellent precepts, of which theſe 
are ſome of the capital, that © We love one another; that we forgive 
«offences; that we bear one another's infirmities, and even bleſs 
« them that curſe us, and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe us and 

| . « perlegute 
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« perſecute us.” If this ſpirit and temper were more prevalent, the 
lives of chriſtians would throw a bright luſtre upon the truth and 
e xcellency of their divine faith, and convince the atheiſts and infidels 
of — age, more than all their arguments can do without it. 


I would earneſtly recommend this temper to the proteſtant non- 
conformiſts of the preſent age, together with* an holy emulation of 
each other in undifſembled piety and ſanctity of life, that while they 


are reading the heavy and grievous ſufferings of their anceſtors from 


eccleſiaſtical commiſſions, ſpiritual courts and penal laws, for conſcience 
ſake, they may be excited to an humble adoration of divine provi- 
dence, which has delivered them fo far from the yoke of oppreſſion; 
ro a deteſtation of all perſecuting principles; and to a loyal and duti- 


ful behaviour to the be/t of Kings, under whoſe mild and juſt govern- þ 


ment they are ſecure of their civil and religious liberties. And may 
proteſtants of all perſuaſions improve in the knowledge and love of 
the truth, and in ſentiments of chriſtian charity and forbearance 
towards each other, that being at peace among themſelves, they may 
with greater ſucceſs bend their united forces againſt the common 
enemy of chriſtianity ! | 
| Daxizi, NEAL. 
London, 
Feb. iſt, 1731-2. 
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Mr. DANIEL NEAL, M. A.“ 


R. DANIEL NEAL was born in the city of 
London, on the 14th of December 1678, When 
he was very young, his parents were removed by death, 
and left him, their only ſurviving child, in the hands of a 
maternal uncle: whoſe care of his health and education 


was faithful and affectionate, and was often mentioned by 


his nephew with gratitude. 

He received his claſſical education at Merchant Taylors' 
ſchool; to which he was ſent when he was ſeven or eight 
years of age, and where he ſtaid till he was head ſcholar. 
In this youthful period he gave a proof of the ſerious and 
conſcientious principles by which he was governed. For 
an exhibition to St. John's college in Oxford being offered 
to him, out of a foundation belonging to that ſchool, he de- 
clined it; and choſe an education for the miniſtry amongſt 
the proteſtant diſſenters. - 

About the year 1696, or 1697, he removed from this 
ſeminary to a diſſenting academy, under the direction of 
the Reverend Thomas Rowe; under whoſe tuition ſeveral 
eminent characters were, in part, formed. . To this gentle- 
man Dr. Watts addreſſed his animated ode, called ©; Free 


* This narrative is drawn up chiefly from the memoirs of Mr. Neal's 
life in the funeral ſermon by Dr. Jennings, and a MS. account of him and 
his works by his ſon Nathanied Neal, eſq; communicated by his grandſon 
Daniel Liſter, eſq; of Hackney. 


+ Amongſt others Dr. Watts, Dr. Hort, afterwards archbiſhop of Tuam, 
Mr. Hughes the poet, Dr. John Evans, Mr. Grove, and Dr. Feremiah 


Hunt. 
Vor. I. 2 Un Philoſophy,” 
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Bur man, at Utrecht; and then, one year at Leyden. 


England, in company with Mr. Martin Tomkins* and Mr. 


tion. The inference which he deduced from the diſcuſſion of his ſubject 


did not wholly lay aſide the character, or drop the ſtudies, of the chriſtian 
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« Philoſophy,” which may, in this view, be conſidered as 
an honourable teſtimonial to the candid and liberal ſpirit 
with which Mr. Rowe conducted the ſtudies of his pupils. 

Mr. Neal's thirſt after knowledge was not to be ſatisfied 
by the limited advantages of one ſeminary: but prompted 
him to ſeek further improvement in foreign univerſities, 
Having ſpent three years with Mr. Rowe, he removed to 
Holland; where he proſecuted his ſtudies, for two years, 
under the celebrated profeſſors D'Uries, Gravius, and 


About the middle or latter end of 1703 he returned to 


(afterwards 


* 'This gentleman was ſettled with a difſenting congregation at Stoke- 
Newington. In the year 1718 Mr. A/y, the paſtor of a congregation in 
Rope-Maker's Ally, Moorfields, on making an exchange with Mr. Tomkins 
for one Lord's day, thought fit to alarm his peqple with the danger of 
pernicious errors and damnable hereſies creeping in amongſt the diſſenters; 
and particularly referred to errors concerning the doctrine of Chriſt's 
Deity. Mr. 7 om4ins, to counteract the ill rendency of this diſcourſe and 
of the cenſures it conveyed, preached, the ſucceeding Lord's day, from 
John xx. 21, 22, 23, on the power of Chriſt to ſettle the terms of ſalva- 


was, <©* 'Fhat no man on earth, nor body of men; no, nor all the angels 
in heaven, have power to make any thing zece/ary to ſalvation, but 
* what Chriſt hath made fo.” In the concluſion of his diſcourſe, he ap- 
plied this general principle as a teſt by which to decide on the importance 
of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, and of the Deity of Chriſt.— 
Here he entered into a particular ſurvey of the various paſſages in the hiſ- 
torical and epiſtolary books of the New Teſtament connected with this 
point, and gave, at large, his reaſons, why he did not apprehend the or- 
thodox notion concerning the deity of Chriſt to be a fundamental doctrine 
of chriſtianity. This ſermon, though the preacher neither denied nor in- 
timated any doubt of the truth of the orthodox doctrine, gave much diſ- 
guſt, and made a great noiſe. The minds of his people were irritated, and 
every attempt which Mr. Tom#:rs uſed to calm them and reſtore harmony 
proving unſucceſ ful, he reſigned his paſtoral connexion, after ten years? 
ſervices among them. Prejudice roſe ſo high againſt him, that he was, 
afterwards, denied the communion of the church, in which he had been 
many years before; when, on being diſengaged from ſtated miniſterial 
functions, he deſired to return to it. | 


Mr. Tomkins did not again ſettle as the paſtor of a congregation; but 


miniſter. 


* 
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(afterwards the eminent Dr.) Lardner, and ſoon after ap- 
peared in the pulpit. | 


miniſter. For he, occaſionally, preached, and publiſhed ſeveral valuable 
theological tracts. The firſt, about the year 1723; was “ A ſober appeal 
toa Turk or an Indian concerning, the plain ſenſe of ſcripture, relating 
to the Trinity : Being an anſwer to Dr. J. Watts's late book, intitled, The 
Chriſtian Doctrine of the Trinity, or Father, Son, and Spirit, Three Per- 
ſens and one God, aſſerted and proved, by plain evidence of ſcripture, 
without the aid and incumbrance of human ſchemes.” This piece was drawn 
up in terms of decency and reſpect, and in the language of friendſhip to- 
wards that excellent and eminent perſon, to whoſe tract it was a reply: 
and the whole was written in an exemplary ſtrain of moderation and can- 
dor. In the year 1748, it came toa ſecond edition: to which were added, 
1. Remarks on Dr. Watts's three citations relating to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, publiſhed in 1724. 2. A ſober appeal to all that have read the 
New Teſtament, whether the reputed orthodox are not more chargeable 
with preaching a new goſpel, than reputed Arians? 3. A reply to Dr. 
IVaterland's animadverſions upon ſome paſſages in the Sober Appeal. To 
ncither-of the editions of this treatiſe was the author's name affixed. In 
1732, Mr. Tomkins publiſhed alſo, without his name, a piece which gained 
him great reputation; entitled © Jesus CurisT the mediator between 
« God and Man; an advocate for us with the Father, and a propitiation 
« for the fins of the world.” A new edition of this work appeared in 
1761. He publiſhed, in 1738, A Calm Enquiry, whether we have any 
« warrant from ſcripture for addrefling ourſelves in a way of prayer or 
« praiſe, directly to the HoLy Sy1R1T: humbly: offered to the conſidera- 
tion of all CHRISTIANS, particularly of PRoTESTANT DIssENT ERS.“ 
This piece has ſeriouſly impreſſed the minds of many, and has, undoubt- 
edly, contributed very much to the diſuſe of the Trinitarian Doxology 
amongſt the diſſenters. Mr. Tomkins himſelf, ſo far back as the time when 
he was miniſter to the congregation at Stoke-Newington, had foreborn it, 
becauſe he could find no inftance of it in ſcripture. All Mr. Tomtins's 
pieces are proofs of the, candour of his ſpirit, and of the clearneſs and 
ſtrength of his judgment. Long ſince his death there has 1 in 
the Theological Repoſitory, vol. iii. p. 257, A letter from him to Dr. 
* Lardner, in reply to his letter on the Logos; in defence of the Arian 
* hypotheſis.” In this enumeration of his publications it had almoſt eſ- 
caped me to mention another, and that the firſt in order of time, viz. © The 
« caſe of Mr. Martin Tomkins, being an account of the proceedings of 
the diſſenting congregation at Stoke-Newington, upon occaſion of a ſer- 
mon preached by kim, July 13, 1718.” This piece bears on it all the 
marks of being a fair and impartial, as it is an inſtructive, narrative.— 
The character of candour and piety, which he fupported, and with which 
his writings are impreſſed; the ſimplicity and integrity with which he 
bore his teſtimony to ſcriptural worſhip, chriſtian moderation, and the divine 
unity; and the weight and influence of his publications in the Trinitarian 
controverſy, have juſtly entitled Mr. Tomkins to this particular mention. 
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It was not long before his furniture and abilities at- 
tracted notice. And, in the next year, he was choſen 
- aſſiſtant to Dr. John Singleton,“ in the ſervice of an indepen- 
dent congregation, in Alderſgate-ſireet; and on the doctor's 
death, in 1706, he was elected their paſtor. In this re- 
lation he continued, for thirty-ſix years, till about five 
months before his deceaſe. When he accepted the paſ- 
toral office, the church, though ſome perſons of conſider- 
able fortune and character belonged to it, was very {mall, 
as to numbers; but ſuch acceptance did his miniſtry meet 
with, that the place of worſhip became, in a few years, 
too ſtreight to accommodate the numbers that deſired to 
attend on Mr. Neal's preaching; which obliged them to 
remove to a larger houſe in Jewen-ſtreet. 
He fulfilled the duties of his character with attention 
and diligence: ſtatedly preaching twice every Lord's day, 
till the three or four laſt years of his life; and uſually 
devoting two or three afternoons in a week, to viſiting 
his people. He purſued his ſtudies with ſo cloſe an appli— 
cation, as to reſerve little or no time for exerciſe; though 
he was aſſiduous in his preparations for the pulpit, he gave 
himſelf ſome ſcope in his literary purſuits, and particularly 
indulged in the ſtudy of hiſtory, to which his natural 
genius ſtrongly led him. © He ſtill,” obſerves Dr. Jen- 


* Dr. John Singleton was a ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford: from 
whence, after he had been there eight years, he was turned out by the 
commiſſioners ni 1660. He then went to Holland, and ftudicd phyſick; 
but never practiſed it any farther than to give his advice to particular 
friends. His ſettlements were various. Reſiding ſome time with Lady 
Scott in Herefordſnire, he preached then to ſome diſſenters at Hereford. 
He was afterwards paſtor to a congregation in London. When the meetings 
were generally ſuppreſſcd, he went into Warwickſhire, and lived wi.h his 
wife's brother, Dr. Timothy Cil tos, a phyſician. Upon King James giving 
4 liberty he preached firſt at Stretton, a ſmall hamlet, eight nates from Co- 
ventry; and then became paſtor to the independent congregation in that 
city. From whence he was again called to London, to ſuccęeed Mr. T. Cole. 
Palmer's Non-conformiſt's Memorial, vol. i. p. 170. There is a ſermon 
of Dr. Singleton's in the Morning Exerciſes. 
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nings, © kept his character and profeſſion in view, as a 
« chiſtian divine and miniſter.““ 4 

The firſt- fruits of his literary labours appeared in 1720, 
under the title of The Hiſtory of New-England; being 
« an impartial account of the civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs 
of the country, with a new accurate Map thereof; to 
« which is added, an Appendix, containing their preſent 
« charter, their eccleſiaſtical diſciplſhe, and their muni- 
« cipal laws.” In two volumes ,$yo. This work con- 
tains an entertaining and inſtructive narrative of the firſt 
planting the goſpel in a foreign heathen land; and, beſides 
exhibiting the riſe of a new commonwealth, ſtruggling in 
its infant ſtate with a thouſand difficulties, and triumph- 
ing over them all, it includes biographical memoirs of 
the principal perſons in church and ſtate. It was well. 
received in New England; and the next year their univer- 
ſity honoured the author with the degree of Maſter of Arts, 
the higheſt academical title they had power to confer. 

In the ſame year there came from Mr. Neal's pen © A 
ce letter to the Rev. Dr. Francis Hare, dean of Worceſter, 
© occaſioned by his reflections on the diſſenters, in his late 
e viſitation ſermon and poſtſcript.” 8 vo. 

In 1721 he publiſhed “ The "Chriſtian's Duty and In- 
« tereſt in a time of publick danger; from Ezekiel ix. 4. - 
A ſermon preached at the Rev. Mr. Jennings's mecting- 
« place in Wapping, on Friday, October 27, being a time 
« of folemn prayer on account of the plague.” | This 
diſcourſe is preſerved in the library of Queen's college, 
Cambridge. | 


* Funeral ſermon for Mr. Neal, p. 433. 


The title of this ſermon was Church Authority Vindicated.” Th 
diſcourſe alſo attrafted the notice of Biſhop Headley, who publiſhed 


anſwer to it. 


It then raged at Marſeilles in France, being brought thither from t 
Levant: and 18, ooo died of it. 


$ Cooke's Index to ſermons, vol. ii. p. 241. Article Neal. 
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Mr. Neal gave to the publick, in 1722, © A Narrative 
e © of the method and ſucceſs of inoculating the ſmall-pox 
ee in New-England, by Mr. Benjamin Coleman; with a reply 
© to the objections made againſt it from principles of con- 
cc ſcience, in a letter from a miniſter at Boffon., To which 
te is now prefixed, an hiſtorical introduction,” On the 
appearance of this piece, her Royal Highneſs Caroline, 
princeſs of Wales, ſent for him to wait on her, that ſhe 
might receive from him further ſatisfaction concerning the 
Practice of inoculation. He was introduced by a phyſician | 
of the royal family, and received by the princeſs in her 
. Cloſet; whom he found reading © Fox's Martyrology.”— 
Her Highneſs did him the honour of entering into a free 
converſation with him for near an hour, on the ſubject of 
inoculation: and afterwards on other ſubjects, particularly 
the ſtate of the diſſenting intereſt in England, and of re- 
ligion in New-England. After ſome time the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II. came into the room, and con- 
deſcended to take a part in the converſation for above a 
quarter of. an hour. Mr. Neal had the honour of kiſſing 
the hands of both the royal perſonages.$ 
In 1722 he publiſhed, at requeſt,/a ſermon preached to 
the ſocieties for reformation of manners, at Salter's-Hall, on 
Monday June 25. This diſcourſe, grounded on Pſalm xciv. 
I6, is to be met with in the library mentioned before, 
In the beginning of the next year the requeſt of the 
managers of the charity-ſchool in Gravel-lane, Southwark, 
procured from him the publication of a ſermon, preached 
January 1, for the benefit of that inſtitution, on Job xxix. 
12, 13, entitled, The Method of Education in the cha- 
ee rity-ſchools of proteſtant diſſenters; with the advantages 
ce that ariſe to the publick from them.“ 
After this nothing of Mr. Neal's appeared from the preſs 
for ſeveral years, till in 1726 the death of the Rev. Matthew 


| $ The MS. account of Mr. Neal. 


Clarke, 
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Clarke, a miniſter of conſiderable eminence amongſt the 
diſſenters of that period, gave occaſion for his publiſhing 
a funeral ſermon for him, from Matthew xxv. 21. This 
diſcourſe was, next year, reprinted, and annexed to a volume 
of ſermons upon ſeveral occaſions, by Mr. Clarke; of 
which Mr. Neal was the editor, and to which he prefixed . 
ſome memoirs of the author. d 922 
At the beginning of this year he printed a ſermon, en- 
titled © Of ſorrowing for them who fleep in Jeſus,” occa- 
ſioned by the death of Mrs. Anne Phillibrowne, who de- 
parted this life February 1, 1726-7, in the 43d year of her 


Mr. Matthew Clarke, a gentleman of eminence amongſt the diſſenting 
miniſters of that period, and the father to Dr. Clarke, a phyſician of ex- 
tenſive practice, who died not long ſince at Tottenham in Middleſex, was 
deſcended from a gentcel family in the county of Salop. He was the fon 
of the Rev. Matthew Clarke, who was ejefted from Narborough in Lei- 
ceſterſnire; and was born February 2, 1663-4. His father, who had been 
an indefatigable ſtudent in Trinity College, Cambridge, led him through 
the learned languages. His academical ſtudies were purſued under the 
learned Mr. Woodhouſe, at Sherif hales in Shropſhire, a tutor of eminence 
in thoſe times. Mr. Clarke, when he had finiſhed his academical courſe, 
ſpent two years in London, for the benefit of converſing with learned men, 
and forming himſelf on the model of the moſt celebrated preachers. He 
began his miniſtry in 1684, with great accept ace. So that great additions 
were made to the church, which his father had formed, at Market-Har- 
borough; and he laid the foundation of ſeveral ſocieties of proteſtant dif- 
ſenters in thoſe parts. Beiug engaged, when he was on a viſit to London, 
in 1687, to ſupply the congregation at Sandwich in Kent for a few Lord's 
days, he was prevailed with to ſpend two years there: which he did with 
eminent ſucceſs. In 1689, he was unanimouſly invited to become aſſiſtant 
to the aged Mr. Ford, the paſtor of a congregation in Miles'-lane; which 
was then reduced to a very low ſtate: but the auditory, in a few years, be- 
came crouded; and ſeven or eight in a month were added to the commu- 
nion. In 1697, Mr. Clare was choſen one of the lecturers at Pinner's-Hall. 
He married, in 1696, Mrs. Anne Frith, daughter of Mr. Robert Frith, of 
Windſor, who was repeatedly mayor of that corporation. His pulpit 
abilities were greatly admired, and his ſervices much fought; ſo that he 
uſually preached twice or three times on a Lord's-day, and ſeveral times 
in the week. He died March 27, 1726, aged 62 years, much beloved and 
much lamented, and leaving behind him the character of having been 


amongſt the beſt and moſt uſeful divines of his age. | 
Mr. Neal's Memoirs of his life. 


Fl 


age. 


- acceptance, and paſſed through more than one edition. a 


* 
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age. This difcourſe is alſo to be found in — s college 


library, Cambridge. 
In 1730, the united requeſt of the miniſters ahd the 


church prevailed with him to publiſh a ſermon, entitled, 


«© The duty of praying for miniſters and the ſucceſs of 
ce their miniſtry,” from 2 Theſſ. iii. 1; preached at the ſe- 
paration of the Rev. Mr. Richard Rawlin, to the paſtoral 
office in the church at Fetter-lane, June 24. A paſſage 
in this diſcourſe deſerves to be quoted, to ſhew the catho- 


lick and generous ſentiments of Mr. Neal. Having re- 


ferred to the perſecutions of the Chriſtians under the Roman 
emperors, and then to the prevalence of darkneſs and ſu- 
perſtition for a thouſand years after Rome became papal; 

he proceeds, © The light of the goſpel broke out again 
ce at the Reformation; but, alas! what obſtructions has it 
ce met with ever ſince! How much blood has been ſpilt, 
«© and how many families ruined, and ſent into baniſhment 
te for the profeſſion of it! There is at this time a bloody 
cc inquiſition in Spain; and the ſword of the magiſtrate is 


ec drawn againſt the preaching of the goſpel in Italy, France, 


« Poland, in ſeveral parts of Germany, and in other 
0 popiſh countries. I with I could ſay, that all proteftant 
ce governments were willing the goſpel ſhould have its free 


cc courſe; but our fathers in this nation have drunk of the 


ce bitter cup of perſecution; our teachers have been driven 
© into corners, and the mouths of thouſands ſtopped in 
ce one day: Bleſſed be God, that there is now a more open 
ce door! Let us pray, that ALL PENAL Laws for religion 
ce may be taken away, and that NO CIVIL DISCOURAGEMENTS 
« may lie upon Chriſtians of any DENOMINATION, for the 
« peaceable profeſſion of their faith, but that the goſpel 
may have free courſe,” 


$ Mr. Rawlin was a miniſter of reputation amongſt the Independents, 


one of the ſix preachers of the Merchant's lecture at Pinners-hall, and the 


author of a volume of ſermons . on juſtification,” which met with great 
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In the year 1732 came out the firſt volume of Mr. Neal's 

great work © The Hiſtory of the Puritans.” The fol- 
lowing circumſtances gave birth to this publication, Dr. 
Edmund Calamy, many years before, had, in his © Abridge- 
« ment of the life of Mr. Richard Baxter, and the conti- 
« nuation of it,” laid before the publick a view of the 


ſtate of non-conformity, and of the characters and ſufferings 


of the principal adherents to it, during the period that im- 
mediately ſucceeded to the act of uniformity in 1662, 
Dr. Jobn Evans,F on this, formed a deſign of writing 

7 : « A Hiſtory 


t Dr. John Evans, the author of two volumes of judicious and admired 
ſermons on the CHRISTIAN TEMPER, and of many ſingle ſermons, was 
the ſon of Mr. John Evans, of Balivl college, Oxford, and ejected by the 
act of uniformity from Oſweſtry. He was born at Wrexham in the year 
1079. His mother was the daughter of the eminent Colonel Gerard, go- 
vernor of Cheſter Caſtle. He received his education firſt under Mr. Ths. 
Rowe, of London; and afterwards under Mr. Richard Franklin, at Rath- 
mill, in Yorkſhire. He enjoyed great advantages under both, and made a 
ſingular proficiency in all the parts of rational and polite literature. His 
firſt ſettlement was in the family of Mrs. Hunt, of Boreatton, in Shropſhire, 
relict of Roland Hunt, eſq; and ſiſter of Lord Paget, ambaſſador to- the 
Ottoman Court. In this retirement he read over entire Mr. Pole's Latin 
Synopſis, in 5 vols. folio, which laid the foundation of his great ſkill in ſcrip- 
ture criticiſm, and all the chritian writers of the three firſt centuries, under 
the direction of the learned Mr. James Owen. His firſt ſettlement, as a 
miniſter, was in the place of his nativity: from whence he removed to 
London, to be aſſiſtant to Dr. Daniel Williams, paltor of a congregation 1a 
Hand-alley, Biſhopſgate- ſtreet; which afterwards removed to New Bond- 
ſtreet, Petty-France, Dr. Evans, after ſeveral vears, was by Dr. Williams's 


deſire made co-paſtor with him, and ſueceeded him at his death. On taking 


the whole charge of the congregation, he ſpent a week in ſolemn retire- 
ment and in extraordinary exerciſes of . devotion. He was one of the fix 
preachers of the Merchants lecture at Salters-Hall, and for ſeveral years 
concerned in the Lord's day evening lecture in that place. Beſides the 
ſermons mentioned above, he publiſhed a ſmall volume addreſſed to young 
perſons, which has been reprinted within theſe few years, and a tract or 
two on the“ Importance of Scripture conſequences,” drawn up in a mat 
terly way with great clearneſs and judgment, ſobriety and decency. Both 
the univerſities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, without his knowledge and 
in a moſt: honourable manner, conferred on him their higheſt academical 
honour. A complication of diſtempers broke down his conſtitution, and 
deprived the world of his abilities and labours, at fo early a period as the 
5Iſt year of his age, May 23, 1730. He excelled in the ſeveral virtues 
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A Hiſtory of Non-conformity,” from the beginning of 
. the reformation to 1640, when the civil wars began. Mr, 
Neal was requeſted, by ſeveral miniſters and other perſons 
of conſiderable figure amongſt the diſſenters, to take up 
the hiſtory from the year 1640, and to carry it on to the 
act of uniformity. Dr. Evans proceeded a great way in 
the execution of his deſign: by collecting, for ſeveral years, 


with great induſtry and expence, proper materials from 


all quarters, and by filling ſeveral quires of paper, with re- 
ferences, under each year, to the books he had read on the 
ſubject. He had gone ſo far as to have written out fairly 
about a third part of the two folios he intended to fill. — 
But his conſtant employment as a miniſter, the multiplicity 
of publick affairs which paſſed through his hands, ill health, 
and various diſappointments and troubles in his own con- 
cerns, greatly interrupted his cloſe application to the work : 
and his death, in the year 1730, put a final period to the 
deſign, which was left in an unfiniſhed ſtate. In the mean 
time Mr. Neal had proſecuted his work with ſo much 
application and fpirit, that he had completed his collections, 
and put them in order for the preſs, ſome length of time 
before the doctor's deceaſe. This event obſtructed his 
immediate progreſs, and opened to him a new field of 
ſtudy and inveſtigation: for he now found it neceſſary to 
take up himſelf the long period of hiſtory from the re- 
formation to the commencement of the civil wars: that 
his own collections might be publiſhed with more accep- 
tance, and appear yith greater advantage, than he appre- 


of integrity, greatneſs and generoſity of mind; in compaſſion and tender- 
neſs, in a catholick temper and a publick ſpirit, and in a ſteady, regular 
- piety. His ſolidity of judgment united with vivacity, his induſtry and 
prudence, were diſtinguiſhing and ſuperior to moſt others. Amongſt the 
pertinent, devout, and excellent ſentiments he dropt in the courſe of his 
illneſs, when he looked upon his body ſwollen with diſtemper, he would 
often ſay with pleaſure, < This corruptible ſhall put on incorruption,—O 
« glorious hope?” Dr. Harris's Funeral Sermon for Dr. Evans, in his Fu- 


neral Diſcourſes, p. 285—296, | 
hended 


| 
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hended they could have done, if the doctor's province 
had been entirely neglected. | | 

The approbation which followed the publication of the 
firſt volume of © The Hiſtory of the Puritans” encouraged 
him to proſecute his defign; and the next year, 17 33, pro- 
duced a ſecond volume of that work. 

Between the appearance of this and the ſubſequent parts 
of his hiſtory, we find Mr. Neal engaged with ſome of 
his reſpectable brethren in carrying on two courſes of lec- 

Qtures; one at Berry-ſtreet; the other at Salter's-hall. a 

The former was preached at the requeſt and by the en- 
couragement of William Coward, eſq; of Walthamſtow.. It 
conſiſted of fifty- four ſermons on the principal heads of 
the chriſtian religion, entitled < Faith and Practice.“ Mr. 
Neal's aſſociates in this ſervice were, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. 
Guiſe, Mr. Samuel Price, Mr. Jobn Hubbard, and Dr. 


David Jennings. f The terms on which Mr. Neal com- 
| piled 


Dr. Harris's Funeral Sermon for Dr. Evans, in his volume of Funeral 
Diſcourſes, p. 289, go, and the MS account of Mr. Neal. 


I It is needleſs to ſay any thing here of the firſt name on this liſt, Dr. | 
Watts, whoſe fame by his various writings has been fo univerſally diffuſed, - 


Mr. Samuel Price, the uncle of the late Dr. Richard Price, ſerved forty- 
hve years in the miniſtry of the goſpel, with Dr. Watts, as aſſiſtant or 
co-paſtor. He was a man of exemplary probity and virtue, of ſound and 
ſolid ſenſe, a judicious and uſeful preacher, eminent for his gift in prayer, 
and for wiſdom and prudence ia the management of affairs. He was a 
native of Wales, received his academical learning under Mr. Timothy 
Jollie, at Attercliffe, and died in 1756. ö 


Dr. Jobn Guiſe was well known, as a popular preacher, and as the author 

of a paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, in three vols. quarto. 

Mr. Hubbard was miniſter of a congregation at Stepney, and about three 
years before his death was choſen tutor of a ſeminary for educating young 
men for the miniſtry. He filled both capacities with conſiderable repata- 
tion, and is ſaid to have had fo extenſive and familiar an acquaintance with 
the ſcriptures, as to ſuperſede the uſe of a Concordance: which had no 
place in his library. 


Dr. David Jennings has left behind him, © An introduction to the uſe of 
ce the globes and orrery,” An introduction to the knowledge of medals,” | 
and © Jewiſh Antiquities,” as monuments of his genius and learning. For 
many years he was at the head of the ſeminary endowed by Mr. Coward's 
| , munificences *#& 
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plied with Mr. Coward's requeſt, made through a common 
friend, to take part in this ſervice, are proofs of the in- 
dependence and integrity of mind which he poſſeſſed, and 
was determined to maintain. His requiſitions were, that he 
would draw up the dedication, write the preface, and chooſe 
his own ſubje&ts: in which Mr. Coward, though they 


were not very pleaſing to a gentleman of his known hu- 


mour, and fondneſs for adulation and controul, acquieſced: 
rather than the lecture ſhould loſe the advantage and re- 
putation that it would derive from Mr. Nea/s abilities 
and name.“ The ſubjects handled by him were, „The 
ce divine authority and perfection of the holy ſcriptures,” 
from 2 Tim. iii. 16. Of God, as the governor and judge 
ce of the moral world, angels and men,” on Daniel iv. 
35. © The Incarnation of Chriſt as the promiſed Meſſiah :” 
the text Gal. iv. 4, 5. Efectual Calling, with its fruits, 
« v1z; regeneration and ſanctification by the Holy Spirit:“ 
from 2 Tim. i. 9. © Confeflion of ſin, repentance, and 
ce converſion to holineſs;”” on Acts iii. 19. © Of fearing 
« God, and truſting in him:” Pſalm xxxi. 19. The. 
ce Sacrament of the Lord's ſupper; on 1 Cor. xi. 23, 26. 
« The Love of our Neighbour;” the text John xiii. 34, 
35. And © The pleaſure and advantage of vital teligion ;” 
from Rom. vii. 22. Theſe, with the diſcourſes of the other 
preachers, were, after the courſe was finiſhed, publiſhed in 
two vols. 8vo, in 1735; and have paſſed through ſeveral 
editions. Dr, Doddridge, when ſpeaking of them, ſays, 
ce cannot recolle& where I have ſeen a ſet of important 


munificence: and for forty-four years paſtor of a congregation in Old 
Gravel-lane, Wapping. He was a pleaſing and pathetic preachcr, an 
early riſer, very methodical and punctual in the arrangements of his ſtudies 


and buſineſs, and, notwithſtanding that he lived much in his ſtudy, his con- 


verſation was lively and inſtructive, and his addreſs eaſy and affable. He 
publiſhed ſeveral ſermons, and was the author of ſeveral other pieces beſides 
the above. He died Sept. 26, 1762, in his 71 year. | 


* From private Information. 


te thoughts 
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re thougths on ſuch various and weighty ſubjects more ju- 
« diciouſiy ſelected, more accurately digeſted, more cloſely 
« compacted, more accurately expreſſed, or in a few words 
« more powerfully inforced, than I have generally found 
« in thoſe ſermons.” * Without determining whether this 
encomium be exaggerated or not, it may certainly be pro- 
nounced, that the practical ſtrain in which the diſcourſes are 
drawn up, and the good temper with which the ſubjects of 
greateſt controverſy are here, handled, without any cenſure 
or even illiberal infinuation againſt others mingling with 
the repreſentation of their own views - the points diſcuſſed, 
do great honour to the heart and ſpirit of the authors. 

The other courſe of lectures, in which Mr. Neal was 
engaged, aroſe from an alarm concerning the increaſe of 
popery, which prevailed about the end of the year 1734. 
Some eminent diſſenting miniſters of the day, of the preſ- 
byterian denomination, in conjunction with one of each 
of the other perſuaſions, agreed to preach a ſet of ſermons 
on the main principles and errors, doctrines and practices, 
of the church of Rome, to guard proteſtants againſt the 
efforts of its emiſſaries. The gentlemen who engaged 
in this deſign were, Mr. John Barker, Dr. Samuel Chandler, 
Mr. George Smith, Dr. Samuel Wright, Dr. William Harris, 
Dr. Obadiab Hugbes, Dr. Jeremiab Hunt, Mr. Toſbua Bayes, 
Mr. John Newman, Dr. Jabex Harle, Mr. Moſes Lowman, 
Dr. Benjamin Grofovencr, Mr. T, bomas Leaveſſy, Mr. Joſeph 
Burreugh, a miniſter of the antipœdo- baptiſt perſuaſion,F 

and 


Doddridge's Ten Sermons, 12mo. Preface, p. ix. 


Mr. Jebn Barker was, for a numbeù of years, a preacher of popular 
talents and great eminence, firſt at Hackney, and then at Salters-hall. Man 
lingle ſermons came from his pen, and he publiſhed a volume of diſcourſes 
in wp life-time, which was ſucceeded by a' ſecond volume after his death 
in 1763. | 

Dr. Samuel Chandler is well known as riſing ſuperior to moſt, either 
within the pale of the eſtabliſhment or out of it, in learning and abilities. 

Mr. George Smith officiated to the ſociety of the Gravel-Pit meetuig, 
Hackney, for thirty years, as a preacher excelled by none and equalled by 

g few. 
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and Mr. Neal, who was an independant. The ſubject 


which fell to his lot to diſcuſs was, *The ſupremacy of 


cc St. 


few. He died May 8, 1746, aged 57, looked upon by his own brethren 
as holding the firſt rank in merit amongſt them; and not leſs honoured and 
valued by thoſe of the eſtabliſhment who knew him, 


Dr. Samuel Wright, the author of many ſingle ſermons and ſeveral va- 
luable practical works, was diſtinguiſhed by pulpit talents. He was thirty- 
eight years paſtor of the congregation, which originally met for religious 
worſhip in Black-Friars, and then greatly increaſing under his preaching, 
which was ſerious and judicious, ſolemn and ftriking, removed to Carter- 


Lane. He died in his 64th year, 1746. 


Dr. William Harris, WP) was upwards of forty years paſtor of a con- 
gregation in Crutched-Friars, was a very acceptable preacher, and the 
author, beſides many fingle ſermons, of a volume of diſcourſes on The 
* principal repreſentations of the Meſſiah throughout the Old Teſtament,” 
and of another called Funeral Diſcourſes, in two parts: containing, 1. 
«« Conſolation on the death of our friends, and 2. Preparation for our own 
« death.” His compoſitions were laboured and finiſhed. It was amongſt 
the excellencies of his character, that he was ſcarce ever ſeen to be angry; 
was a very great patron and friend of young miniſters, and had a concern 
in many great and uſeful deſigns of a'publick nature. He died high in 
reputation and uſefulneſs, May 25, 1740, aged 65. ha, 

Dr. Obadiah _— as many years miniſter of a congregation in 


Southwark, from which he removed to Weſtminſter, He was an acceptable 


preacher, and printed ſome occaſional ſermons.””* 

Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, of Pinners-Hall, was a moſt reſpectable character, 
a man of extenſive learning and profound knowledge of the ſcriptures; he 
publiſhed many occaſional ſermons, and © An effay towards explaining 
« the Hiſtory and Revelations cf Scripture.” He died 5th of September, 
1744, aged 67. 
Mr. Joſhua Bayes was paſtor of the congregation in Hatton-Garden. 


Mr. John Newman was, for many years, one of the moſt celebrated 


preachers in the city of London; who delivered, to crowded audiences, 


long and laboured ſermons without any aſſiſtance of notes. He was firſt 
aſſiſtant to Mr. Nathanicl Taylor, and then co-paſtor with Mr. William 
Tong, at Salters-Hall; appearing in the ſame place for five and forty years, 
with great credit and comfort, and died while he was eſteemed and beloved, 
in full reputation and uſefulneſs, much miſſed and lamented, in his 65th 
year, July 25, 1741. | 

Dr. Jabeæ Earle, a claſſical ſcholar, remarkable for a vivacity and chear- 
fulneſs of temper, which never forſook him to the lat, was for near ſeven 
years a noted miniſter in London. He preached to the laſt Sunday in his 
life, and died in his chair without a groan or gh, aged ninety-two. He 
was paſtor of a congregation at Long-Acre, and one of the Tueſday lec- 
turers at Pinners-Hall. He printed, beſides ſeveral ſermons, a little * 


* Dr. Kippis's Life of Dr. Lardner, p. 7. 
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ec St, Peter, and the Biſhops of Rome his ſucceſſors.” Theſe 
diſcourſes were ſeparately printed immediately after each 
was 


called Sacramental Exerciſes; and in the ſecond edition of the Biogra- 
« phia Britannica,” under rticle Amory, there is a ſmall copy of 
verſes which he ſent to his ffiend Dr. Harris, on their both receiving di- 
plomas from a Scotch univerſity. "FT 


Mr. Maſes Lowman, more than forty years miniſter of a . e at 
Clapham, Surry, to a great character for general literature added a thorough 
acquaintance with Jewiſh learning and antiquities. His treatiſe on the 
civil government of the Hebrews, another on the ritual of that people, 
and a commentary on the Revelations, have been held in high eſtimation. 


unity and perfections of God à priori, was called, by Dr. Chandler, a 
truly golden treatiſe, and aſſerted to be a ſtrict demonſtration. After his 
deceaſe there appeared from the preſs three tracts on the Shechinah and 
Logos, publiſhed from his MSS. by Dr. Chandler, Dr. Lardner, and Mr. 
Sandercock, He reached the age of 72, and died May 3, 1752. 


Dr. Benjamin Groſvenor was a miniſter in London, of diſtinguiſhed 
reputation, upwards of fifty years. A fingular acumen, lively imagination, 
and warm devotion of heart, characteriſed his diſcourſes, which were de- 
livered with a graceful utterance. He was born in London, iſt January, 
1675; was choſen miniſter to the congregation in Croſby-ſ{quare in 1704, 
which he ſoon raiſed into a flouriſhing church and crouded auditory: and in 
1716 he was elected one of the fix preachers at the Merchants? lecture, at 
Salter's-Hall. In 1749 he retired from all publick ſervices; and died 
Auguſt 27th, 1758, in the 83d year of his age. He publiſhed many ſingle 
ſermons; the moſt diſtinguiſhing of which was one on “ The 'Temper of 
ce Jeſus towards his enemies,” which was reprinted at Cambridge fo lately 
as the year 1785: it was a tranſcript of his own heart and life. An 
« Effay on Health;” and an excellent treatiſe entitled, The Mourner;” 
both of which have paſſed through ſeveral editions, and will continue to be 
memorials of his genius, learning, and ſpirit. Of the latter the following 
paſſage in his diary is an amiable ſpecimen: * thank God,” ſays he, 
for that temper of mind and genius, which has made it natural for me 
to have an averſion to bigotry. This has improved conſtantly with my 
* knowledge. And the enlarging my mind towards thoſe who differ from 
* me, has kept pace with my illumination and intellectual improvements. 
© Agree to differ is a good motto. The reaſon and lovelineſs of ſuch a 
friendly diſpoſition would recommend it, and I am perſuaded people 


* would almoſt take it of themſelves, if it were not for the ſeveral arts 
e uted to prevent it.“ 


Mr. Thomas Leawelly was, for ſome years, miniſter of the Old Jewry in 
London. | 


Mr. Jaſeph Burroughs was a learned and judicious divine; of which, 
not only the ſermon in the above collection, but a volume of ſermons pub- 
Ii ſhed in 1741; and * a view of Popery;” taken from the creed of pope 
Pius IV. afford ample proof, He was alſo the author of a 

a crmon 


A ſmall piece drawn up by him, in the mathematical form, to prove the 


— 


* 
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was: preached, and when the lectures was cloſed, were col- 


| lected together and formed two volumes, 8vo.* | 
— In 


ſermons and of. Two diſcourſes relating to poſitive inſtitutions:“ which 
brought on a controverſy between him and the worthy Dr. Caleb Fleming, 
on the mode and ſubject of baptiſm. He was fifty-two years connected 
with the general baptiſt congregation in Barbican, Lol, firſt as an 
aſſiſtant to the Rev. Richard Allen, and from the year 1717, as paſtor, to 
November 23, 1761, when he died in the 77th year of his age: having 
ſupported, through ſo long a life, the character of the ſteady friend to 
liberty and free-enquiry, of a zealous advocate for the importance of the 
chriſt:an revelation, and of the ſtrenuous promoter of every ſcheme that 
tended to advance the common intereſts of religion, as well as thoſe which 
were particularly calculated for the benefit of baptiſt ſocieties: while 
through the greateſt part of this period he had as a minifter ſerved the 
_— with which he was united, with the greateſt fidelity, affection, and 
zeal, | ; 

The length of this note might appear to require an apology, were not 
the names, to whoſe memory it is devoted, too eminent in their day to be 
paſſed over without ſome reſpectful notice. Several of the preceding gen- 
tlemen, viz. the Drs. Groſvenor, Wright, and Evans, and Mr. Lowman, 
were engaged in the years 1716, 1717, 1718, with Dr. Avery, and Mr. 
' Simon Brown, in a valuable publication, entitled. The Occaſional Paper ;” 
a work ſacred to the cauſe of religious liberty, free-enquiry, and charity. 

It is proper to add, that. this defence of proteſtantiſm did not termi- 
nate with the delivery of the ſermons from the pulpit at Salter's-Hall. Dr. 
Chandler purſued his ſubject in A ſecond treatiſe on the Notes of the 
“ Church;” as a ſupplement to his ſermon, at that place, on the ſame ſub- 
jet. And Dr. Harris followed up his ſermon on tranſubſtantiation with 
« A ſecond Diſcourſe, in which the ſixth chapter of St. John's goſpel is 
« pgrticularly conſidered :- preached at the Merchants? lecture at Salter's- 
« Hall, April 22, 1735;” which was reckoned to poſſeſs pecuhar merit. 
Mr. Burroughs further, ſhewed himſelf an able writer, in the cauſe for 
which tho ſermons were preached, by his Review of Popery.” The 
courſe of lectures had not gone on a month, when a gentleman or two 
being in company with a Romith prieſt at the Pope's-Head Tavern in 
Cornhill, they became the ſubject of converſation; and the latter 
objeRed, in particular, againſt ſome paſſages in Mr. Barker's ſermon, 
as what could not be ſupported by proper vouchers. This brought on, 

by appointment, © 'T'wo conferences on the 7th and 13th of Pony, 
% 1734-5, at the Bell tavern in Nicholas-lane, on the blaſphemy of many 
% popiſh writers in giving, and of popes in receiving, the title of Oux 
% Loxp Gop THE Pope; on the doctrines of ſubſtantiation ; praying to 
&« ſaints and angels, and of denying the uſe of the ſcriptures to the laity.” 
At the firſt of the conferences twenty were preſent, and the diſpute was 
ſupported by the Romiſh prieſt, Dr. Hunt, and a divine of the church of 
England: at the ſecond the debate laid between the former catholick gen 
tleman, Mr. Morgan, accompanied by Mr. Vaughan, ſuppoſed to be a 
| | prieſt, 
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In the year 1736 came out the third volume of the 
Hiſtory of the Puritans: and Mr. NMeal's deſign was com- 
pleted, by the publication of the fourth, in the year 1738, 
which brought down the hiſtory of non-conformity to the 
act of toleration by King William and Queen Mary, in 
the year 1689. This and Mr. NeaPs other hiſtorical works 
ſpread his name through the learned world, and juſtly ſe- 
cured to him great and permanent reputation. Dr. Jen- 
nings ſpeaking of them ſays, * am fatisfied that there 


prieft, and Dr. Hunt, Dr. Chandler, and Mr. John Eames, well known to 
the world for his integrity and learning: Dr. Talbot Smith was choſen 
chairman, and the whole company conſiſted of thirty. A ſtate of theſe dif- 
putations was ſoon publiſhed by an anonymous author, entitled, Two 
« Conferences held, &c. The catholick party alſo gave a repreſentation of 
them to the publick in a pamphlet entitled, The two Conferences, &c. 
*« truely Rated.” This brought out from the pen of Dr. Chandler An 
& account of the conference held in Nicholas-lane, February 13, 1734-5, 
< between two Romiſh prieſts and ſome proteſtant divines, with ſome re- 
* marks on the pamphlet, &c. The doQors? account 15 confined to the ſe- 
cond conference, becauſe he was not preſent at the firſt. 

, Soon after theſe Salters-Ha!l ſermons were publiſhed, there appeared a 
pamphlet, in 1735, which in 1736 ran to a third edition, entitled, A 
« ſupplement to the ſermons lately preached at Salters'-Hall againſt popery: 
« containing jut and uſeful remarks on another great corruption therein 
omitted. The author of this tract was Mr. George Killingworth, a re- 
ſpectable lay-gentleman of Norwich. The deſign of it was to ſhew, that 
the reaſoning of the gentlemen, who preached thoſe ſermons, affected not 
only the papiſts, but themſelves, in rejecting the baptiſm of adult perſons, 
and ſubſtituting in the room thereof the ſprinkling of infants. The author, 
with this view, beſides ſtating from the New "Teſtament the evidence in 
favour of his own ſentiments, ſhrewdly applied a great number of paſſages 
from the ſermons, ſomewhat in the way of a parody, to eſtabliſh his own 
concluſion; and to prove, that if thoſe gentlemen practiſed or believed 
any thing as a part of the religion of the holy Jeſus, which could not be 
plainly and clearly proved from the New Teſtament, (as he conceived that 
they did in the matter of ſprinkling of infants) they muſt look upon them- 
ſelves as ſelf-condemned, their own arguments being a full confutation of 
them. Mr. Killingworth ſhewed himfelf an able writer by other pieces in 
favour of the ſentiments for which he was a ſtrennous advocate: and pub- 
liſhed alſo An anſwer” tothe late very reſpectable Mr. Micajab T owgood”s. 
tract, entitled, © Infant Baptiſm a Reaſonable Service;“ by way of ap- 
penix to an examination of Dr. Foſter's “ Sermon on Catholick Com- 
munion.“ In one of his pieces, he likewiſe replied to the arguments 
of Mr. Er 's Previous Queſtion. 
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. . 6 ws # ho . N 
ce js no judicious and unprejudiced perſon, that has con- 


© verſed with the volumes he wrote, but will acknowledge 


cc he had an excellent talent at writing hiſtory. His ſtyle 
ce is moſt eaſy and perſpicuous; and the judicious remarks, 
ce which he leads his readers to make upon facts as they 
* go along, make his hiſtories to be not only more enter- 


e taining, but to be more inſtructive and uſeful than moſt 
books of that kind.“ 5 


While this work was preparing for and going through q 
the preſs, part of his time was occupied in drawing up 2 
and publiſhing an anſwer to Dr. Maddox, biſhop of St. 
Aſaph; who wrote a pretty long “ Vindication of the 
ec doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip; of the church of Eng- 
ce land, eſtabliſhed in the reign of Queen Elizabetb, from 
ce the injurious reflections (as he was pleaſed to ſtile them) 
ce of Mr. Neal's firſt volume of the Hiſtory of the Puri- 
ce tans,” This anſwer was entitled, “A review of the 
« principal facts objected to the firſt volume of the Hiſtory 
ce of the Puritans,” It was reckoned to be written with 
great judgment, and to eſtabliſh our hiſtorian's character 
for an impartial regard to truth. And it was reaſonably 
concluded, from this ſpecimen of his powers of defence, 


that, if his declining ſtate of health had permitted him, he 


would have as thoroughly vindicated the other, volumes 
from the animadverſions afterwards publiſhed againſt them 
by Dr. Zachary Grey. 

The pleaſure Mr. Nzal had in ſerving the cauſe of re- 
ligious liberty had carried him through his undertaking 
with amazing alacrity. But he engaged in it at an ad- 


vanced age, and when his health had begun to decline: this, .. 


joined with the cloſe application he gave to the proſecution 
of it, brought on a lingering illneſs, from which he never 
recovered. He had been all his life ſubject, in ſome degree, 


» 


y Funeral Sermon, p. 32. 
to 
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to a lowneſs of ſpirits, and to complaints of an indiſpoſition 
in his head. His love of ſtudy, and an unremitting atten- 
tion to the duties of his office, rendered him averſe to the 
frequent uſe of any exerciſe rhat took him off from his 
books. In the end, repeated ſtrokes of the pally, firſt 
gentle and then more ſevere, which greatly enfeebled all 
his powers both of body and mind, and baffled the beſt 
advice, the aids of medicine, and repeated uſe of the Bath 
waters, brought him to his grave, perfectly worn out, in 
the 65th year of his age. He died April 4th, 1743. 
During the declining ſtate of his health, Mr. Neal ap- 
plied to the excellent Dr. Doddridge to recommend ſome 
young miniſter, as an aſſiſtant to him. A gentleman was 
pointed out, and appeared in his pulpit with this view; and 
a letter, which on this occaſion he wrote to Dr. Dodariage, 
and which the doctor endorſed with this memorandum, 
© Some wiſe Hints,” affords ſuch an agreeable ſpecimen 
of Mr. Neal's good ſenſe, candour, and prudence, as can- 
not fail, we think, to render 1t acceptable to our readers, 


c Dear Sir, 


ce Your letter which I received yesterday gave me a great 
ce deal of agreeable entertainment, and made me almoſt in 
ce love with a perſon that I never ſaw. His character is the 
ce very picture of what I ſhould wiſ and pray for. There 
ce is no manner of exception that I can hear of, but that 
ce of his delivery, which many, with you, hope may be 
* conquered or very much amended. All expreſs a very 
e great reſpect and value for Mr. and. his miniſtry, 
4 and are highly pleated with his ſerious and affectionate 
* manner. And J am apt to think, when we have heard 
* him again, even the thickneſs of the pronunciation of 
* ſome of his words. will in a great meaſure vaniſh; it 
* being owing, in a great meaſure, (according to my ſon) 
to not making his under and upper lip meet together: 
E « but 
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e but be that as it will, this is all, and the very worſt that 
* know of, to uſe your own expreſſion. 

&« I wiſh, as much as you, that the affair might be ſpeedily 
ce iſſued; but you know that things of this nature, in which 
e many, and thoſe of a different temper, are concerned, 
© muſt proceed with all tendernefs and voluntary freedom, 
ce without the leaſt ſnadow of violence or imaginary hurry. 
ct Men love to act for themſelves, and with ſpontaneity; 
cc and, as I have ſometimes obſerved, have come at length 
ce chearfully, and voluntarily into meaſures, which they 
< would have oppoſed, if they had imagined my were to 
ce be driven into them. — 

te] don't mention this, as if it was the preſent caſe, for 
te I can aſſure you it is not: but to put you in mind, that 
ce it may poſſibly not always be for the beſt to do things 
© too haſtily; and therefore I hope you will excuſe the 
ce digreſſion. I am exceedingly tender of Mr. — 's cha- 
te racter and uſefulneſs; and therefore ſhall leave it to your 
ce prudence to fix the day of his coming up: and you may 
ce depend upon my taking all the prudential ſteps in favour 
ce of this affair, that I am maſter of. I hope the ſatis- 
ce faction will be general, but who can anſwer for it before- 
ce hand? It has a promiſing appearance; but if it comes 
te out otherwiſe, you ſhall have a faithful account. 

« I am pleaſed to hear that Mr. is under ſo good 
te an adviſer as yourſelf, who cannot but be appriſed of 
© the great importance of this affair both to your academy, 
ce to myſelf, and to the publick intereſt of the diſſenters 
ce jn this city: and I frankly declare I don't know any one 
te place among us in London where he can fit more eaſy, 
te and enjoy the univerſal love and affection of a good- 
* natured people, which will give him all fitting encou- 
ce ragement. We are very thankful to you, Sir, for the 
te concern you expreſs for us, and the care you have taken 
* for our ſupply. I hope you will have a return, from 
6 above, 
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te above, of far greater bleſſings than this world can beſtow, 
ce and you may expect from me all ſuitable nn 
e ments, 

« Pray adviſe Mr. , when you ſee him, to lay aſide 
ce all undue concern from his mind, and to ſpeak with 
ce freedom and eaſe. Let him endeavour, by an articulate 
te pronunciation, to make the elder perſons hear and thoſe 
ee that ſit at a greater, diſtance, and all will be well. He 
ce has already got a place in the affections of many of the 
te people; and I believe will quickly captivate them all. 
« Aſſure him that he has a candid audience, who will not 
« make a man an offender for a word. Let him ſpeak to 
ce the heart, and touch the conſcience, and ſhew himſelf in 
ce earneſt in his work: and he will certainly approve him- 
« ſelf a workman that needs not be aſhamed. I beg 
te pardon for theſe hints. Let not Mr. - impreſs his 
ce mind too much with them. My beſt reſpects attend 
« your lady and whole family, not forgetting good Mr. 
, &c. I am, Sir, in haſte, 


cc Your affectionate brother 


© and very humble ſervant, 


London, Saturday evening, DANIEL NEAL.“ 5 
May 12, 1739. 
ce Brethren, pray for us!“ 


Diſeaſe had, for many months before his death, rendered 
him almoſt entirely incapable of publick ſervice. This 
induced him to reſign the paſtoral office in the November 
preceding. The conſiderate, as well as generous manner 
in which he did it, will appear from the following letter 
he ſent to the church on that occaſion : 


F The above letter was very obligingly communicated by the Reverend 
Thomas Stedman, vicar of St. Chad' s, Shrewſbury. 
Cc 3 | To 
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Ne To the erk of Chriſt, meeting in Jewen-ſtreet, 
London. 


ce My dear brethren, and beloved in the Lord, 


te God, in his all-wiſe providence, having ſeen meet for 
ee ſome time to diſable me in a great meaſute from ſerving 
*« you in the goſpel of his Son, and therein to deprive me 
« of one of the greateſt ſatisfactions of my life; I have 
te been waiting upon him in the ule of means for a con- 
cc ſiderable time, as I thought it my duty to do, But not 
te having found ſuch a reſtoration as might enable me to 
& ſtared ſervice, it is my duty to acquieſce in his will. 
& And having looked up to him for direction, I think it 
te beſt for your ſakes to ſurrender my office of a paſtor 
« amongſt you. 

* Upon: this occaſion it becomes me to make my hum- 
« bleſt acknowledgments to the bleſſed God, for that 
« meaſure of uſefulneſs he has honoured me with in the 
« courſe of my labours amongtt you; and I render you 
ce all my unleigned thanks for "the many affectionate in- 
ce ſtances of your regard towards me. 

« May the ſpirit of God direct you in the FEE of a 
ce wile and able paſtor, who may have your ſpiritual and 
« everlaſting welfare at heart. And, for that end, beware 
« of a ſpirit of diviſion: Be ready to condeſcend to each 
« other's infirmities: Keep together in the way of your 
« duty, and in waiting upon God for his direction and 
ce bleſſing: Remember this is the diſtinguiſhing mark 
ce of the diſciples of Chriſt, © that they love one another.” 
e Finally, my brethren, farewell; be of good: comfort and 
« of one mind; live in peace; and the God of love and 
ce Peace ſhall be with you. 


1 9 am) lyour affectionate well-wiſher, 
« and obedient humble ſervant, 


« DANIEL NEAL.” 


From the MSS, account. 


* 
* 
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From the firſt attack of his long illneſs, it appears he 
had ſerious apprehenſions how it would terminate; and a 
letter written from Bath, in April 1739, to a worthy friend, | 
ſhews the excellent ſtate of his mind under thoſe VIEWS, 

« My greateſt concern,” he ſays, “ is to have rational 
« and ſolid expectations of a future happineſs. -I would 
cc not be miſtaken, nor build on the ſand; but would im- 
ce preſs my mind with a firm belief of the certainty of the 
ce future world, and live in a practical preparation for it. 
te rely very much on the rational notions we have of the 
ce moral perfections of God, not only as a juſt but a benevo- 
« lent and merciful Being, who knows our frame, and will 
« make all reaſonable allowances for our imperfections and 
ce follies in life; and not only ſo, but, upon repentance and 
faith in Chrift, will pardon our paſt fins, though never 
« ſo many or great. | 


This friend was Dr. Henry Miles, an eminent diſſenting miniſter, at 
Tooting in Surry, and a reſpectable member of the Royal Society: who 
died, February 10, 1763, in the 65th year of his age. He was a native 
of Stroud in Gloceſterſnire. His knowledge in natural hiſtory, botany, 
and experimental philoſophy, for which he had a remarkable taſte, occa- 
ſioned his being elected a member of the Royal Society, in 1743, in the 
Tranſactions of which appear ſeveral papers from his pen; and Dr. Birch, 
in the preface to his fine edition of Mr. Boyle's Works)? handſomely ſays, 
that the conduct and improvement of that edition were chiefly to be aſcribed 
to the great labour, judgment, and ſagacity of the learned Mr. Miles, and 
that to him the publick owed conſiderable additions never before publiſhed. 
Beſides this, he could never be prevailed upon to publiſh more than a ſingle 
ſermon, preached at the Old-Jewry, on occaſion of a publick charity in 
1738. He was a hard ſtudent. His preparations for the pulpit coſt him in- 
ceſſant labour; and for a courſe of thirty years he conſtantly roſe, two days 
in the week, at two or three o'clock in the morning, to compoſe his ſermons. 
He lived like an excellent chriſtian and miniſter: his behaviour was on all 
occaſions that of a gentleman; the ſ.» plicity of his ſpirit and manners 
was very remarkable; his converſation inſtructive and entertaining; his 
countenance was always open, mild and amiable; and his carriage 10 con- 
deſcending and, courteous, even to his inferiors, as plainly diſcovered a 
moſt humane and benevolent heart. He was the friend of Dr. Lardzer and 
Dr. Dedaridge; and in the correſpondence of the latter, publiſhed by the 
Rev. Mr. Stedman, there are ſeveral of his letters. See alſo © Dr. Fur- 
*« neaux's Funeral Sermon for Dr. Miles.” 
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« Tn aid of the imperfection of our rational notions, I 

tc am very thankful for the glorious truths of goſpel reve- 
cc lation, which are an additional ſuperſtructure on the 
© other: for though we can believe nothing contrary to 
te our reffon, we have a great many excellent and comfort- 
ec able diſcoveries built upon and ſuperadded to it. Upon 
* this double foundation would I build all my expectations, 
« with an humble and aweful reverence of the majeſty of 
* the Great Judge of all the earth, and a fiducial reliance 
© on the mercy of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to eternal life. 
© In this frame of mind, I deſire to fear God, and keep 
« his commandments.” 
In all his ſenſible intervals, during, his laſt illneſs, he 
enjoyed an uncommon ſerenity of mind; and behaved be- 
coming a Chriſtian and a miniſter. 
This peaceful ſtate of mind and comfortable hope he 
poſſeſſed. to the laſt. About a month before his death, 
he appeared to his fellow-worſhippers, at the Lord's ſupper, 
with an air ſo extraordinary ſerious and heavenly, as made 
ſome preſent ſay, © he looked as if he were not long for this 
« world.” 
The preceding particulars and his writings will in 
part, enable the reader to form for himſelf a juſt opinion 
of Mr. Neal's character: and will certainly give credibility 
* to what is reported concerning it. 
He e filled the relations of domeſtick life with integrity 
and honour; and leſt a deep and fond regret in the hearts 
of his family.] In his publick connections, he was the 
5 prudent 
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+ Letters to and from Or. Doddridge, 1790, p. 358. 
& Dr. Fennings's Funeral Sermon, and the MSS. account. 


Of this we have a proof in the expreſſive and affecting manner in which 
his ſon wrote, concerning his death, to Dr. Deddridge. © The report which 
* you had heard of my honoured fathor's death was too well founded, if it 
e 15 becoming the filial ere titude 1 owe to his memory to ſeem to repine at 
« my on loſs, which Lam ſati>fied i greatly his gain; eſpecially _ 
60 
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prudent counſellor, and faithful, ſteady friend. His la- 
bours in the pulpit, and his viſits in families, while his 
health continued firm, were edifying and entertaining. He 
had an caſy, agreeable manner, both in the ſtyle and in the 
delivery of his ſermons, free from affectation. In conver- 
ation, he knew how to mix grave and prudent inſtruction 
or advice with a becoming chearfulgeſs, which made his 
company to be pleaſing and profitable. | 

He was honoured with the friendſhip of ſome in very 
high ſtations ; and, in early life, contracted an acquaintance 
with ſeveral, who afrerwards made a conſiderable figure 
in the learned world, both in the eſtabliſned church and 
amongſt the diſſenters. 1 D | 

The repeated and frequent invitations he received to 
appear in the pulpit, on ſingular and publick occaſions, 
eſpecially the ſhare he had in the lectures at Salters'-Hall, 
againſt popery, are honourable proofs of the reſpect and 
eſtimation in which his abilities and character were in 
general held, even by thoſe who differed from him in their 
ſentiments on many queſtions of doctrine and church go- 
vernment. 8 

His own doctrinal ſentiments were ſuppoſed to come 
neareſt to thoſe of Calvin; which he looked upon as moſt 
agreeable to the ſacred ſcriptures, and moſt adapted to 
the great ends of religion. But neither were his charity 
nor his friendſhips confined to men of his own opinion. 


* his nobler powers were ſo much obſcured, even to the fight of tis friends, 
* as they have been for ſome time paſt by the bodily decays he laboured 
under. But notwithſtanding all the admirable reliefs which reaſon and 
* faith afford under the uneafineſs which nature feels on the loſs of fo near 
* and (who had been) ſo deſirable a relation, and the many circumſtances of 
* weakneſs which ſeemed to make diſſolution leſs formidable, yet the parting 
« ſeaſon will be gloomy, the breathleſs corpſe of a once dear and valuable 
friend will affect us, and the carrying out of our houſe, and leaving 
* behind us in a ſolitary tomb, all that was viſible (when at the ſam? time 
it was fo venerable) of a father, ſtrikes a damp on the ſpirits, which is 
not eaſily overcome or forgotten.” | 


Letters to and from Dr. Deddridge, p. 355, &c. 
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The Bible alone was his ſtandard for religious truth: and 
he was willing and deſirous, that all others ſhould be at 
perfect liberty to take and follow it, as their own rule.— 
The unchriſtian heats and unhappy differences, which had 
ariſen amongſt Chriſtians by the reſtraints that been laid, 
more or leſs, by all parties, when in power, on the faith or 
worſhip of their fellow chriſtians, had fixed in him an utter 
averſion to impoſition upon conſcience in any ſhape, and 
to all ſuch party diſtinctions as would naturally lead to it. 

Mr. Meal married Elizabeth the only daughter of the 
Reverend Richard Larduer, many years paſtor of a con- 
gregation at Deal,“ and ſiſter of the great and excellent Dr. 
Lardner. She ſyrvived Mr. Neal about five years, dying 
in 1748. They left a ſon and two daughters: one of theſe 
ladies married Mr. Jeſeph Jennings, of Fenchurch-ſtreet, 
the eldeſt ſon of the Rev. Dr. David Jennings; the other 
the Rev. Mr. Lifter, miniſter of, the diſſenting congregation 
at Ware. His ſon, Mr. Nathaniel Neal, was an eminent 
attorney, and ſecretary to the Million Bank. He wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ A Free and ſerious Remonſtrance to 
« Proteſtant Diſſenting miniſters, on occaſion of the decay 
ce of religion;”” which was republiſhed by the late Rev. Jeb 
Orton, in 1775. Many admirable letters of this gentleman | 
to Dr. Deddridge, are given to the publick in that inſtruc- | 
tive and entertaining collection of letters to and from the | 
Doctor, which we owe to the Rev. Themas Stedman, vicar 
of St. Chad's, - Shrewſbury: and who, to the mention of 
Mr. Nathan#el Neal, adds from a correſpondent; © whoſe 
ce character I never think of without the higheſt veneration 
ce and eſteem, as few ever poſſeſſed more eminently the 
te virtues of the heart, united with a very ſuperior under- 
ce ſtanding and judgment.“ 


*The character of Mr. Lar dner, drawn by his ſon-in-law Mr. Neal, 
forms the 6th No. of the Appendix to Dr. Larduer's life, prefixed to the 


new edition of his works in 8vo. 
5 + Letters, and p. 35 3. Note. 
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De Editor's Advertiſement. xlv 
ORE than-half a century has elapſed, ſince the work, 


appearance. The author gave it a ſecond edition in 4to. 
In 1755 it was printed at Dublin, on the plan of the firſt 


impreſſion, in four volumes octavo. The Engliſh editions 


have, for a number of years, been ſcarce: and copies of 
the work, as it has been, juſtly, held in high eſtimation by 
Diſſenters, have borne a high price. Foreigners alſo-have 
referred to it as a book of authority, affording the moſt 
ample information on that part of the Engliſh Hiſtory, 
which it comprehends.F | 

A republication of it will, on theſe accounts, it is ſup- 


poſed, be acceptable to the friends of religious liberty. 


Several circumſtances concur to render it, at this time, 


peculiarly ſeaſonable. The Proteſtant Diſſenters, by their I, 
repeated applications to Parliaments, have attracted notice 


and excited an enquiry into their principles and hiſtory. 
The odium and obloquy, of which they have recently be- 
come the objects, are a call upon them to appeal to both 
in their own juſtification. Their Hiſtory, while it brings 
up to painful review ſcenes of ſpiritual tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion, connects itſelf with the riſe and progreſs of religious 
liberty; and neceſſarily brings forward many important 


and intereſting tranſactions, which are not to be met with 


in the general Hiſtories of our Country, becauſe not falling 
within the province of the authors to detail. | 

The Editor has been induced, by theſe conſiderations, 
to comply with a propoſal to reviſe Mr. Neal's work. In 
doing this, he has taken no other liberty with the original 
text, than to caſt into notes ſome papers and liſts of names, 
which appeared to him too much to interrupt the narrative. 
T his alteration in the form of it promiſes to render it more 
pleaſing to the eye, and more agreeable to the peruſal, He 
has, where he could procure the works quoted, which he 


+ Moſbeim, Dictionnaire de Hereſies, and Wendeborn. 
| has 


now again offered to the publick, made its firſt 


| 
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ce the errors of others.“ 
tions, which may tend to improve this impreſſion of Nea/'s 


Hiſtory of the Proteſtant Diſſenters from the Revolution, 
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has been able to do in moſt inſtances, examined and cor- 
reed the references, and ſo aſcertained: the fairneſs and 
accuracy of the authorities. He has reviewed the animad- 
derſions of Biſhops Maddox and Warburton, and Dr. Grey; 
and given the reſult of his ſcrutiny in notes; by which the 
credit of the author is eventually eſtabliſhed. He has not 
ſuppreſſed ſtriftures of his own, where he conceived there 
was occaſion for them. It has been his aim, in conducting 
this work, through the preſs, to ſupport the character of 
the diligent, accurate, and impartial Editor. How far he 
has done this, he muſt leave to the candid to determine. 
Whatever inaccuracies, or miſtakes, the eye of criticiſm - 
may diſcover, he is confident, that they cannot eſſentially 
affect the execution of the deſign, any more than the ve- 
racity of the author.” The remark, which Mr. Neal ad- 
vanced as a plea, in his own defence, againſt the cenſure 
of Biſhop Meddeox, will apply with force, the Editor con- 
ceives, to his own cale; as in the firſt inſtance it had great 
weight, © The commiſſion of errors in writing any hiſtory 
ce of times paſt, (ſays the ingenious Mr. Wharton, in his 
cc jetter to Mr. $7rype) being altogether unavoidable, ought 
© not to detract from the credit of the Hiſtory, or the 
ce merits of the Hiſtorian, unleſs it be accompanied with 
ce jmmodcrate oſtentation, or unhandſome reflections on 


The Editor has only further to ſolicit any communica- 
Hiſtory; or to furniſh materials for the continuation of the 


with which period Mr. Neal's deſign cloſes, to the preſent 
times: as he has it in contemplation, if Providence favour 
him with life and health, to prepare ſuch a work for the preſs, 


Taunton, 13th June, 1793. 


Mr. Wharton diſcovered as many errors in Mr. Se fingle volume of N emorials of Arche 
biſh:p Cranmer, as filled three ſneets: yet Mr. Strype's collections were juſtly entitled to ine com- 
mendations of poſter it, a3 a work of great utilit, and audανt. Sec Neal s Review, p. 6. Seo. 
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CHaprER I. 
The reign of HENRY VIII. 


TATE of religion before the reformation. Statute of proviſors. 
> Statute of premunire. Lite and writings of e Wickl:ffe: Riſe 
of penal laws againſt hereticks. King Heary VIIL's birth and cha- 
rafter. Cardinal Wo!/ry's legatine power. King moves for a divorce 
from his Queen. King breaks with the pope. Act of ſupremacy. - 
Againſt appeals. King's divorce. Pope's authority over the church 
of England taken away. Laws againſt hereticks repealed. Clergy's 
ſubmiſſion. Act for reviſing the canons. Oath of ſucceſſion 
and ſapremacy. Reformation of doctrine. Books printed. Sup- 
plication of the beggars; anſwered with ſeverities. Monaſteries vi- 
ſited, Monalteries ſuppreſſed. Their revenues. Bible tranſlated 
into Englith. Death of Queen Anne Bullen. Articles of religion 
deviſed by the King. Pope excommunicates the King: — 
inſurrettions. King's injunctions. Abſtract of the inſtitution of a 
chriſtian man. Bible ſet up in churches. Hindrances of a further 
refyrmation. Perſecution of the proteſtants. Lambert burned. 
Statute of the ſix articles. Sad effetts of it. Acts in favour of the 
prerogative, Lord Cromwell's death. Mixed executions of pro- 
teſtants and papiſts. Abſtratt of the erudition of a chriſtian man. 
Remarks. Rigour of the fix articles abated. State of the reforma- 
tion at the King's death. 


CHAPTER II. 


The reign of KING EDWARD VI. 


The juſtice of the Engliſh reformation argued. Regally debated. 
King Edward's council. Heads of the two parties. Royal viſitation. 
Firſt book of homilies. Injunctions. Original of bidding prayers. 
Parliament repeals ſeveral popiſh laws, and makes new ones. Act for 
appointing biſhops. - Chauntries given to the crown. Foreign pro- 
tellant divines take ſanctuary in England. Images taken down out 
ol the churches, and old rites aboliſhed. All preaching forbid. Firſt 
retormation of the communion and of other offices. Antiquity of 
liturgies. Of retaining the popiſh rites; Of the habits. Parliament 
confirms the new liturgy. Biſhop Gardiner hardly uſed. Rebellions 


On 
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on behalf of the old religion. Hereticks burnt. 7oan of Kent. 
George Van Paris burnt. Bonner deprived: ſucceeded by Ridley. 
Reformation of the eccleſiaſtical laws; does not take place. Act for 
conſecration of biſhops, and ordaining prieſts and deacons. Maſs 
books called in. Altars changed into communion tables. Reaſons 
for it. Riſe of the controverſy about the habits. Biſhop Hooper's 
character: he refuſes the habits; his reaſons. Judgment of foreign 
divines. Hooper hardly uſed. The difference compromiſed. Sen- 
timents of the reforming clergy about the habits. Rzdley and Cran- 
mer relax their opinion of the habits. German church eſtabliſhed. 
Cardiner deprived. Doctrines of the church reformed. Remarks. 
Common prayer book reviſed a ſecond time: eſtabliſhed by parlia- 
ment. Marriages of the clergy legitimated. Blemiſhes of the re- 
formation. Alienation of church lands. Reformation left imper- 
fett. Further progreſs intended, Bucer's ſentiments: and Cranmer's. 
Original of the Engliſh convocation, King's death and character. 
Remarks. | 


CHAPTER III. 
The Reign of Queen Maxy. 
King Edward's laſt will. Queen Zane proclaimed. ' Queen Mary 


enters London. Her declaration about religion. Suffolk men pu- 
niſhed. Reformers impriſoned, Foreigners commanded to leave the 
kingdom. Popery reſtored by parliament. ' Proceedings of convo- 
cation. What's rebellion. A viſitation, Numbers of the clergy 
ejected. Queen's ſecond parliament and marriage. Diſputation at 
Oxford. Reformers' declaration of faith. Cardinal Poole arrives 
- from the pope. The kingdom reconciled to Rome. Laws againſt 
the pope repealed. Queen reſtores the church lands. Laws aꝑainſt 
hereticks revived. Pfoteſtants burnt. Bonner's cruelty. Petition 
from beyond ſea in behalf of the martyrs. Mr. Bradford burnt, 
Biſhops Ridley and Latimer. Biſhop Gardzner's death. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer burnt. Further cruelties. The numbers that were burnt 
in this reign. Riſe of the controverſy about predeſtination. Arians, 
Some recant. Private congregation of proteſtants. Their ſufferings. 
Many go into a voluntary exile. Riſe of the puritans. Their man- 
ner of worſhip. The troubles at Frankfort. Diſputes about ceremo- 
nies andthe ſervice book. They appeal to Calin. Dr. Cox reſtores 
the uſe. of the ſervice book. Mr. Knox baniſhed. Congregation . 
divides: part go to Geneva. Remarks. Congregation at Frankfort 
divided a ſecond time. The magiſtrates' advice to them. Their 
new book of diſcipline. Death of Biſhop Poynet. A viſitation of 
the univerſities. Princeſs Elzzabeth, her ſufferings. Calamities of 


the nation. Queen Mary's death and charatter, 
' CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


From the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign to the 
Separation of the Proteſtant Nonconformiſts. 


State of the nation. Preaching forbid. Return of the exiles. Ad- 
vice of foreign divines about the reformation. Reſolution of the 
exiles. Proceedings of the parliament. The act of ſupremacy. Ori- 
ginal of the court of high commiſſion. Remarks. Power veſted in 
the crown by the act of ſupremacy; with regard to doctrine, diſcipline, 
ceremonies, nomination of biſhops and convocations. Sentiments of 
the puritans. Admonition to parliament. Remarks. Diſpute be- 
| tween papiſts and proteſtants. King Edward's liturgy revived. Act 
of uniformity. Remarks. Proceedings of convocation. Popiſh * 
biſhops deprived. Conſecration of Archbiſhop Parker. Principles 
of the reformers, with the oppoſite fentiments of the puritans.— 
Queen's injunttions. Proceedings of the viſitors: diſliked by the 
Queen. Numbers of popiſh clergy deprived. No reformation of 
doctrine as yet. Terms of conformity not approved by many. 
Geneva Bible. Dutch and French churches reſtored. Scots re= 
formation, Treaty of Edinburgh. Their kirk diſcipline. Beha- 
viour of the papiſts. Archbiſhop viſits his droceſe, Appointment 
of leſſons for Sundays and holidays. Sad ſtate of the clergy and 
of the univerſities, Queen averſe to the married clergy. Act of 
. aſſurance, Convocation review the articles of the church. Con- 
troverted clauſe of the 2oth article. They are ſubſcribed. Debate 
about ceremonies. Propoſals for reformation. Other propoſals; re- 
jetted by a ſingle proxy. Miles Coverdale diſpenſed with as to habits; 
and Mr. Fox the martyrologiſt. Variety of forms and habits com- 
plained of. Letters of puritans to courtiers againſt preſſing the 
habits. Proceedings of the biſhops. Advertiſements. The Queen 
urged to enforce them. Sentiments of the firſt reformers about the 
habits. State of the queſtion about the habits. Sainp/on and Hum- 
phreys's letter againſt the habits. Sentiments of foreign divines: of 
the Switzers; of the French; of the Scots; of the Engliſh laity. 
| Advertiſements, or injunttions for uniformity, New ſubſcriptions, 

Dr. Humphreys and Sampſon before the commiſſionefs. The Arch- 
biſhop's queſtions, and their anſwers. Other arguments againſt the 
habits. Proceedings of the commiſſioners. Samp/on deprived. 
Humphreys's letter to the Queen; obtains a toleration. Proceedings 
with the London clergy. Numbers deprived. Their reaſons for re- 
tuling the habits, New injunctions of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
Further ſeverities againſt the puritans. Licences taken away, Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge's privilege of licenſing preachers debated.— 
Queen viſits the univerſity of Cambridge. They ſcruple the habits. 
Wiutg:ft writes for diſpenſing with the habits. The archbiſhop's 
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rigour, and his complaints. Sad condition of the city of London. 
Abſtract of the ſuſpended miniſters' reaſons for nonconformity. 
Reſtraint of the preſs. Hardſhips of the puritans. Some continue 
in the church: others ſeparate: fad conſequences of it. Remarks. 
Affairs of Stotland. Birth of King Zames I. Kirk diſcipline eſta- 
bliſhed. = 


CHAPTER V. 


From the Separation of the Proteſtant Nonconformiſts to 
the death of Archbiſhop Parker. 


Objedtions of the puritans againſt the hierarchy of the church. 
Heads of the ſeparation. They are apprehended at Plumbers'-Hall. 
Their examination. Their ſufferighs. Refugees increaſe, Dan- 
erous ſtate of the reformation. Biſhops' Bible. Popiſh confederacy. 
heir numbers. Rebellion in the north. The Queen and kingdom 
excommunicated, Effects of it. Penal laws againſt the papiſts. 
Death of Mr. K:ngsmi/l. Proceedings of the ſpiritual courts, Mr. 
Axton's'examination, Mr. Cartwright oppoſes the hierarchy of the 
church. His poſitions. His puniſhment. Cartwright goes beyond 
ſea. Proceedings in the parliament for reformation, Act for ſub- 
ſcribing articles of faith. Addreſs'of the commons. Convocation. 
Rules tor diſcipline. Riſe of the propheſyings. Their orders. Their 
confeſſion of faith. Biſhop Jewel's death and character. The 
Reverend Mr. Wihitehead's death. Archbiſhop Parker's zeal for 
uniformity. Puritans ſuſpended. Beza's letter for reformation. At- 
tempts in parliament for reformation; ſtopt by the Queen. Sub- 
ſcriptions urged on the clergy. Puritans apply to parliament. Their 
firſt admonition. Miniſters that preſented it impriſoned. Second 
admonition. Apology of the priſoners. Their ſupplication, and 
confeſſion of faith. Heads of the admonition to the parliament: 
anſwered by I J:tgift. Cartwright replies. Remarks. The temper 
and behaviour of the diſputants. IViigift's ſevere uſage of his ad- 
verſary: the Queen's, and the Biſhops. Remarks, - Concluſion of the 
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. - _U ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 7 AUTHORS, taken from Mr. 
n | NEAL's REVIEW. 
Page | | 
35. To the {*cond paragraph ſubjoin, Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. iti. p. 164. 
42. To the word homilies, Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 27. 
45- To the ſecond paragraph, Burnet's Hit Ref vol. ii. p. 42. 
46. To the reference in the bottom of the page, after 61, add 64. 
58. To the referenc2 in the bottom of the page add, after p. 144, 
Collyer's Eccles. Hiſt. vol. ii p. 290. | 
Go. To tables 8 Burnet's Hitt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 150. Strype's Ann. 
"12" vol. I. p. 160. | 
Id. To the reference at the bottom after p. 158, add Strype's Ann. vol. i. 
75. To the note add, Bennet's Mem. p. 52. ſn. 162. 
97. Line 15. to the word predeſtination, ſubjoin Cranmer's Mem. p. 
351, 2, 3. Appendix, p. 83. 5 
114. To the beginning of the paragraph ſubioin Strype's Ann. vol. i. 
p. 2, 50 175. And to the end of it, Burnet's Fit. Ref. vol. ii. p. 376. 
115. To the beginning of the ſecond paragraph ſubjoin, Strype's Ann. 
vol. i. p. 103, 105. : 
143. In the references at the bottom, after Parker, add p. 46. 
145. To the top ſuhioin, Strype's Annals. vol. i. p. 72, 73. 
170. Add to the reference at the bottom, Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 555. 
176. To the ſecond reference at the bottom add, after 30, Strype's Ann. 
vol. i. p. 173. 

184. To the laſt paragraph of note ſubiaĩn, Strvne's Ann. vol. i. n. 409. 
222. To the beginning of the ſecond paragraph ſubjoin, Strype's Ann. 
vol. i. p. 623. | 

231. To he reference at the bottom add, Tif- of Parker, p. 312. 

246. To the reference at the bottom add. Pierce's Vindic p 45, 46. 
261. To the ſecond reference at the hottom add, Life of Parker, p. 428. 
270. To the references at the bottom add, Strype's Ann. vol ii p. 288. 
272. In the laſt references after 263 add. 343. MS. Life of Parker, p 479. 
288. To the ſecond reference at the bottom add, Strype's Ann. vol. ii. 


13. 

1 Ta & ſecond reference add, Life of Parker, p. 352, 3, 4 Ap- 
pendix. p 47. Strype's Ann. vol. i. p. 622. 

359. To the beginning of the pago ſubjoin. Strypc's Life of Whitgiſt, p. 4. 

438. To puritanical principles ſubjoin Strypo's Ann. vol. i. p. 472. vol. ii. 
p. 451. To a /evere per/ecator, ſubjoin, Life of Parker, p. 428, 
438. Pierce's Vindic. p. 89 | 

zog. To the beginning of the ſecond paragraph ſubjoin. Lord Chancellor 
Kixa's ſpeech at Sacheverel's trial, fol. 81. 200. If theſe be 
« wholeſome ſeverities. let human nature determine; but I belie e.“ 
ſays his lordſhip, < that there i Hot one perſon here.” (among the 
Lords and Commons of Great-Britair) © hut if theſe ſeverities were 
* to be inflicted on himſelf, would be far from thinking them whole- 
« ſome, and deſire to be excufed from them.“ 
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ERRATA IN VOL. I. 


Page xxix. I. 3, for accurately, read naturally. 

xxx. laſt line, for Pinner's, read Salter 's- Hall. 

xxxii. for lectures, re ad lecture. | 

xliii. I. 5. after that, read bad been, 

44, Il. 22, for 4 of November, read the 4th. 

58, I. 6, after ſame, read «ve yet uſe. 
139, l. 8 from the bottom, after worn in, read the latter end of the reigns 
215, in the reference at the bottom of the page, for 2, 15, read 242. 
272, l. 11 from the bottom, before of evbom, read one. 

I. 10, from Id. for were read v. 
315, l. 4, for no ther reaſon but, read chiefly. 
510, I. 15, dele of clergy. x 
513, 1. 3 from the bottom, read after ya x which bave bean offenſvve to the flate, 
thouph in another degree, and. 
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ERRATA IN THE NOTES. 


Page 45, laſt line, for p. 151, read 141 
68, line 5 from the bottom, after enj::h:d, add it. 


83, l. 14, after conſulted, read the gutbority. 
268, l. 4, for be having, read the having. 


326, laſt line, for theſe read theſe. 
355, |. 1, for 1683 read 1583. 
419, J. 1, for of it, read from it. 
NB. Subjoin Ed. for Editor, to the end of the notes In page 27, to the three paragraphs 
34, 35» 54» 55» 59» 85, 90, 94, 96, 113, 130, 159, 193, 195, 246, 342, 34%, 401. 
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onA. 1. | 7 
The Reign of Henzy VIII. vi 


ING William the Conqueror having got poſſeſſion of, 

K the crown of England, by the aſſiſtance of the fee of 
Rome; and King John having afterwards ſold it, in 

his wars with the Barons; the rights and privileges of the 
Engliſh Clergy were delivered up into the hands of the Pope, 
who taxed them at his pleaſure, and in proceſs of time 
drained the kingdom of immenſe treaſures; for beſides all 
his other dues, ariſing from annates, fit: fruits, peter-pence, 
&c. he extorted large ſums of money from the Clergy for 
their preferments in the Church. He advanced foreigners 
to the richeſt biſhopricks, who never reſided in their dioceſes, 
nor ſo much as ſet foot upon Engliſß ground, but ſent for all 
their profits to a foreign country; nay, ſo covetous was his 
Holineſs, that before livings became void, he ſold them pro- 
diſtonally among his Taliant, inſomuch, that neither the 
King nor the Clergy had any thing to diſpoſe of, but every 
thing was bargained for before-hand at Rome. This awa- 
kened the reſentments of the legiſlature, who in the 25th 
year of King Edward III. paſſed an act, called the Statute of 
Proviſors, to eſtabliſh, 4 That the King, and other Lords, 
* ſhall preſent unto benefices of their own, or their anceſ- 
** tor's foundation, and not the Biſhop: of Rome. This 
act enacted, That all foreſtalling of beneſices to foreigners 
* ſhall ceaſe; and that the free elections, preſentments, and 
* collations of benefices, ſhall ſtand in right of the crown, 
„„ B : 0 
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| «& or of any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, as they had formerly 


& enjoyed them, notwithſtanding any proviſions from Rome. 
But ſtill the power of the court of Rome ran very high, 


for they brought all the trials of titles to advowſons into 


their own courts beyond ſea; and though by the 7th of 
Richard II. the power of nomination to benefices, without the 
King's licence, was taken from them, they ſtill claimed the 
benefit of confirmations, of tranſlations of Biſhops, and of 
excommunications; the Archbithops of Canterbury and York 
might ſtill, by virtue of bulls from Rome, aſſemble the Clergy 
of their ſeveral provinces, at what time and place they 
thought fit, without leave obtained from the crown; and all 
the canons and conſtitutions concluded upon in thoſe ſynods 


were binding, without any farther ratification from the King; 


ſo that the power of the Church was independent of the 
civil government. This being repreſented to the parliament 
of the 16th of Richard II. they paſſed the ſtature commonly 
called PRAEMUNIRE, by which it was enacted, © “ That if 
% any did purchaſe tranſlations to benefices, proceſſes, 
0 ſentences of excommunication, bulls, or any other inſtru- 
ments from the court of Rome, againſt the King or his 
* crown; or whoever brought them into England, or did 
receive or execute them, they were declared to be out 
« of the King's protection, and ſhould forfeit their goods 


and chattels to the King, and ſhould be attached by their 


bodies, if they may be found, and brought before the 
* King and Council, to anſwer to the cafes aforeſaid; or 
that proceſs ſhould be made againſt them, by præmunire 
faciat, in manner as it is ordained in other ſtatutes of pro- 
« wi/ors; and other which do ſue in any other court in dero- 
* gation of the regality of the King.” From this time the 
Archbiſhops called no more convocations by their ſole 
authority, but by licence from the King; their ſynods being 


formed by a writ or precept from the crown, directed to the 


Archbiſhops, to aſſemble their Clergy, in order to conſult 
upon ſuch affairs as his Majeſty ſhould lay before them. 
But ſtill their canons were binding, though confirmed by no 


authority but their own, till the act of ſubmiſſion of the 


Clergy took place. ' 


+ Fuller's Church Hiſtory, book iv. p. 145=148. | 
| About 


ut 


CHAP. 1. OF THE PURITANS, | 3 
About this time flouriſhed the famous John Wickliffe, the 


morning - ſtar of the Reformation. He was born at Wick- 


liffe, near Richmond in Torkſhire,* about the year 1324, and 
was educated in Queen's College, Oxford, where he was Divi- 
nity Profeſſor, and afterwards parſon of Lutterworth,” in 
Leiceſterſhire. He flouriſhed in the latter end of the reign of 
King Edward III. and the beginning of Richard II. about 
one hundred and thirty years before the reformation of 
Luther. The Univerſity gave this teſtimonial of him after 
his death, That from his youth to the time of his death, 
« his converſation was ſo praiſeworthy, that there was never 
« any ſpot, or ſuſpicion noiſed of him; that in his reading 
e and preaching he behaved like a {tout and valiant chame 


See the very valuable life of Wickliffe, publiſhed by the Rev. Mr. 
Lewis, of Margate, which begins thus: John de Wickliffe was born, 
very probably, about the year 1324, in the pariſh of Wickliffe, near 
« Richmond, in Yorkſhire, and was firſt admitted Commoner of Queen's 
College, Oxfcrd, then newly founded by Robert Egglesfield, S. T. B. 
but was ſoon after removed to Merton College, where he was firſt 
«« bationer, and afterwards fellow. He was advanced to the $ 
* chair 1372. It appears by this ingenious writer, as well as by the 
Catalogus Teſtium, that Wickliffe was for rejecting all human rites, and 
* new ſhadows or traditions in religion. and with regard to the identity 
ye of the order of Biſhops and Prieſts in the _ age, he 1s very poſitive. 
« Unum audadter afſero,— one thing I boldly aſſert, that in the primitive 
Church, or in the time of the apoſtle Paul, two orders of Clergy were 
thought ſufficient, viz. Prieſt and Deacon; and I do alſo ſay, that in 
the time of Paul, fuit idem preſbyter atque epiſcopus, a prieft, and a 
«« biſhop were one and the ſmme; for in thoſe times the diſtin orders of 
& rope, Cardinals, Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Archdeacons, Offi- 
« cials, and Deans, were not invented.” 

Mr. Neal's review of the iſt vol. of the Hiſtory of the Puritans, ſub- 

Joined to the quarto edition of this hiſtory, vol. 1. p. _ Ep. 

To Mr. Neal's account of Wickliffe's ſentiments, it may be added, that 
he advanced ſome tenets which not only ſymbolize with, but directly led 
to, the peculiar opinions of thoſe who, called Baptiſts, have in ſabſequent 
ages formed a large body of Diſſenters, viz. That wife men leave that 
as impertinent, which is not plainly expreſſed in ſcripture; that thoſe 
are fools and preſumptuous which affirm ſuch infants not to be ſaved, 
** which die without baptiſm; that baptiſm doth not confer, but only ſig- 
«« nify grace, which was given before. He alſo denied, that all fins are 
* aboliſhed in baptiſm; and aſſerted, that children may be ſaved without 
* baptiſm; and that the baptiſm of water profiteth not, without the bap- 
tiſm of the ſpirit,” Fuller's Church Hiſtory, B. iv. p. 130. Trialogus, 
ad. iv. cap. 1. Ev. . . F: 
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L pion of che faith; and that he had written in Jogick, 
« philoſophy, divinity, morality, and the ſpeculative arts, 
without an equal.“ While he was Divinity Profeſſor at 
Oxford, he publiſhed certain concluſions again/t tranſub- 
ftantiatian, and againſt the infallibility of the Pope; that-the 
Church of Rome was not the; head of all other Churches; 
nar. had St. Peter the power: f the keys, any more than the 
10% of the Apaſtles; that the New Teſtament, or Geſpel, is a 
perfect rule of. life. and manners, and ought to be read by the 
Peapie,® Ile maintained, further, moſt of thoſe points by 
which the Pukiraxs were afterwards diſtinguiſhed; as, 
that in the ſacrament of orders. there ought to be but two 
degrees, Preſbyters, or Biſhops, and Deacons; that all human 
traditions are ſuperfluous and ſinful; that we muſt practiſe, 
and tcach only, the laws of Chriſt; that myſtical and ſignifi- 
cant ceremonies in religious worſhip are unlawful; and that 
to reſtrain men to a preſcribed form of prayer is contrary 
to the liberty granted them by God. Theſe, with ſome other 
of Wickliffe's doctrines, againſt the temporal - grandeur of 
the prelates and their uſurped authority, were ſent to Rome, 
and condemned by Pope Gregory XI. in a conſiſtory of 
twehty-three Cardinals, in the ycar 1378. But the — 
dying ſoon after put a {top to the proceſs. Urban, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, writ to young King Richard II. and to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the Univerſity of Oxford, to put a 
ſtop to the progreſs of Nickliſiſin; accordingly, Wicklife 
was cited before the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his 
brethren the Prelates, ſeveral times, but was always diſmiſſed, 
eicher by the intereſt of the citizens of London, or the 
powerful interpoſition of ſome great Lords at court, or 
fome other uncommon providence, which terriſied the 
Biſhops from paſſing a peremptory ſentence againſt him for 
a conſiderable time; but at length his new doctrines (as they 
were called) were condemned in a convocation of Biſhops, 
Doctors, and Batchelors, held at London by the command- 
ment of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 1382, and he was 
deprived of his profeſſorſhip, his books and writings were 


ordered to be burned, and himſelf to be unpritoned ; but 


_ * Fox's Martyro!, Pierce's Vindicat. p. 4, 5. 


he 
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he kept out of the way, and in the time of his retirement 


writ a confeſſion of his faith to the Pope, in Which he 
declares himſelf willing to maintain his opinions at Rome, if 


\ God had not otherwiſe viſited him with ſickneſs, and other 
infirmities: But it was well for this good man that there 


were two Anti- Popes at this time at war with each other, 
one at Rome, and the other at Avignon. In England allo 


there was a minority, which was favourable to Wickliffe, inſo- 


much that he ventured out of his retirement, and returned 
to his pariſh at Lutterworth, where he quietly departed this 
life in the year 1384. This Wickliffe was a wonderful man 
for the times in which he lived, which were overfpread with 
the thickeſt darkneſs of Antichriſtian idolatry; he was the 
firſt that tranſlated the New Teſtament into Engli/h; but the 
art of printing not being then found out, it hardly eſcaped 
the inquiſition of the Pret ates, at leaſt it was very ſcarce 
when Tyndal tranſlated it a ſecond time in 1527. He 
preached and publiſhed the very fame doctrines for ſub- 
ſtance that afterwards obtained at the Reformation; he writ . 
near two hundred volumes, all which were called in, con- 
demned, and ordered to be burned, together with his bones, 
by the council of Conflance, in the year 1425, forty-one 
years after his death; but his doctrine remained, and the 
number of his diſciples who were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Lollards increaſed after his deceaſe, which gave occaſion 
to the making ſundry other ſevere laws againſt hereticks. 
The Clergy made their advantage of the contentions be- 
tween the houſes of Tor“ and Lancaſter; both parties 
courting their aſſiſtance, which they did not fail to make uſe 
of for the ſupport of the Catholick faith (as they called it) 
and the advancement of their ſpiritual tyranny over the con- 
ſciences of men. In the primitive times there were no 
capital proceedings againſt hereticks, the weapons of the 
Church being only ſpiritual; but when it was found that 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures were not ſufficient to keep men in a 
blind ſubjection to the Pope, a decree was obtained in the 
fourth council of Lateran, A. D. 1215, © That all here- 
* ticks ſhould be delivered over to the civil magiſtrate' to be 
* burned.” Here was the ſpring of that Antichriſtian 


tyranny and oppreſſion of the conſciences of men, which 
&@ has 
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1 22 HISTORY CHAP. 1. 


| N with a ſea of Chriſtian blood: The 


Papiſts learned it from the Heathen Emperors; and the 
moſt zealous Proteſtants of all nations have taken it up from 
them. Conſcience cannot be convinced by fines 5 impri. 
ſonments, or by fire and faggot; all attempts of this kind 
ſerve only to make men hypocrites, and are deſervedly 
branded with the name of perſecution. There was no occa- 
ſion for putting theſe ſanguinary laws in execution among us 
till the latter end of the fourteenth century; but when the 
Lollards, or followers of Wickliffe, threatened the Papal 
power, the Clergy brought this Italian drug from Rome, 
and planted it in the Church of England. 

In the 5th year of Richard II. it was enacted, © That all 
« that preached without licence againſt the Catholick faith, 
& or againſt the laws of the land, ſhould be arreſted, and 
&« kept in priſon, till they juſtified themſelves according to the 
* lawand reaſon of Holy Church. Their commitment was 
ce to be by writ from the Chancellor, who was to iſſue forth 
c commiſſions to the Sheriffs, and other the King's miniſters, 
& after the Biſhops had returned the names of the delin- 
« quents into the court of Chancery.” 

Weg Richard II. was depoſed, and the crown uſurped by 


| oy in order to gain the good will of the Clergy, it 
was 


rther enacted, in the ſecond year of his reign, © That 
* if any perſons were ſuſpected of hereſy, the ordinary might 
« detain them in priſon till they were canonically purged, or 
did abjure their errors; provided always, That the pro- 
« ceedings againſt them were publickly and judicially ended 


< within three months. If they were convicted, the dio- 


* ceſan, or his commiſſary, might impriſon and fine them 
< at diſcretion. Thoſe that refuſed to abjure their errors, 
< or after abjuration relapſed, were to be delivered over 
< to the ſecular power, and the mayors, ſheriffs, or bailiffs, 
56 were to be preſent, (if required) when the biſhop,or his 
* commiſlary paſſed ſentence, and after ſentence they were 
< to receive them, and in ſome high place burn them to death 
before the people.” By this law the King's ſubjects were 
put from under his protection, and left to the mercy of the 
biſhops in their ſpiritual courts, and might, upon ſuſpicion 


of hereſy, be impriſoned and put to death, without preſent- 
ment, 


\ 
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ment, or trial by a jury, as is the practice in all other 


criminal caſes, 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry V. who was a 
martial prince, a new law paſſed againſt the Lollards or 
Wicklifftes,* © That they ſhould forfeit all the lands they 
had in fee-ſimple, and all their goods and chattels to the 
« King. All ſtate officers, at their entrance into office, were 
c ſworn to uſe their beſt endeavours to diſcover them; and 
<« to aſſiſt the ordinaries in proſecuting and convicting 
« them.” I find no mention in any of theſe acts, of a 
writ or warrant from the King, de heretico comburendo; the 
ſheriff might proceed to the burning of hereticks without itz 
but it ſeems the King's learned council adviſed him to iſſue 
out a writ of this kind to the ſheriff, by which his Majeſty 
took them, in ſome ſort, under his protection again; bur 
it was not as yet neceſſary by law, nor are there any of them 
to be found in the rolls, before the reign of King Henry VIII. 

By virtue of theſe ſtatutes the clergy, according to the 
genius of the Popiſh religion, exerciſed numberleſs cruelties 
upon the people. If any man denied them any degree of 
reſpect, or any of thoſe profits they pretended was their due, 
he was immediately ſuſpected of hereſy, impriſoned, and it 
may be put to death; of which ſome hundreds of examples 
are upon record.+ | 


It marks the profaneneſs, as well as cruelty of the act, here quoted by 
Mr. Neal, that it was not directed merely againſt the avowed followers of 
Wickliffe as ſach, but againſt the peruſal of the Scriptures in Engliſh: For 
it enacted, . That whatſoever they were that ſhould read the Scriptures 
in the mother tongue, (which was then called W1cLeve's Learning) they 
«« foould forfeit land, catel, lif, and godes from theyr heyres for ever, and 
** /o be condempned for heretykes to God, enemies to the crowne, and moſt 
* errant traitors to the lande. Emlyn's Complete Collection of State 
Trials, p. 48, as quoted in Dr. Fleming's Palladium, p. 30, note. 

So great an alarm did the doctrine of Wickl;fe raiſe, and fo high did the 
fear of its ſpread riſe, that by the ſtatute of 5 Rich. II. and 2 Hen. IV. c. 15, 
it was enacted, as part of the ſheriff's oath, 'That he ſhould ſeek to repreſs 
all errors and hereſies, commonly called Lollardi.“ And it is a friking 
inſtance of the permanent footing, which error and abſurdity, and even 
iniquity, gain, when once eſtabliſhed by law, that this clauſe was preſerved 
in the oath long after the Reformation, even to the 1ſt of Charles I, __ 
Sir Edward Coke, on being appointed ſheriff of the county of Buckingham, 
objected to it; and ever ſince it has been left out. The Compleat Sheriff, 
P. 17, EpDiTOR, | 


0 5 Thus 


* 
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= Thus ſtood the laws with reſpect to religion, when Ki 
Henry VIII. ſecond ſon of King Henry VII. came to the 
. row; he was born in the year 1491, and bred a ſcholar: 


He underſtood the purity of rhe Latin tongue, and was well 
acquainted with ſchool divinity.” No ſort of flattery pleaſed - 
him better than to have his wifdom and learning commended: 
In the beginning of his reign he was a moſt obedient ſon of 
the Papacy, and employed his talents in writing againſt 
Luther in defence of the ſeven ſacraments of the Church. 
This book was magnified by the Clergy as the moſt learned 
performance of the age; and upon preſenting it to the Pope, 
his Holineſs conferred upon the King of England and his 
ſucceſſors, the glorious title of DEFENDER or THE FAITH: 
It was voted in full confiſtory,, and ſigned by twenty-ſeven 
cardinals, in the year 15217 
At the ſame time Cardinal Woo] ey, the King” s favourite, 

exerciſed a ſovereign power over the whole clergy and peo- 

ple of England in ſpiritual matters; he was made legate in 


the year 1519, and accepted of a bull from the Pope, con- 


trary to the ſtatute of Præmunire, empowering him to ſuper- 
intend and correct what he thought amiſs in both the pro- 
'vinces of Canterbury and Tork; and to appoint all officers in 
the - ſpiritual courts,} The King alſo granted him a full 
power of diſpoſing of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in the gift of 


7 Thus, in the reign of Edward IV. John Keyſer was committed to 
gaol, by Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the ſuſpicion of hereſy, 
becauſe, having been excommunicated, he ſaid, That notwithſtanding 
«« the Archbiſhop or his commiſſary had excommunicated him, yet, before 
God, he was not excommunicated, for his corn yielded as well as his 
« neighbours.” Thus alſo, in the reign of Henry VII. Hilary Warner 
was · arreſted on the charge of hereſy; becauſg he ſaid, «© That he was 
*« not bound to pay tithes'to the curate of the pariſh where he lived.“ 

Coke's Inſtitutes, 3 inſt, p. 42, quoted in a treatiſe on hereſy as cogniza- 
ble in the ſpiritual courts, p. 22, 23. Eprrox. 

Ihe extravagant praiſes which he received for this performance,” 
obſerves Dr. Warner, „meeting with ſo much pride and conceitedneſs in 
« his nature, made him from this time impatient cf all contradiction on 
religious ſubjects, and to ſet up himſelf for the ſtandard of truth, by 
„ which his people were to regulate their belief.” Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
vol. ii. p. 228. We are ſurpriſed, in the event, to ſee this Prince, who was 
now v the pride of Popery, become its ſcourge.” Such are the fluctuations 
in human characters and affairs, and ſo unſearchable are the ways of Pro- 


vidence! Ebpirox. | 
{ Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. vol. i. p. 8. the 
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the crown; with à viſitatorial power over-monaſtenies, col 
leges, and all his clergy, exempt or not exempts By virtue 


of theſe vaſt powers a new court! of juſtice was creed, 


called the Legat s Court, the juriſdiction whereof extended 
to all actions relating to conſcience, and numberleſs rapines 
and extortions were committed by it under colour of reform- 
ing men's manners; all which his n connived at out of 
zeal to the Church. 

But at length the King being weary of his Queen Katha: 
rine, after he had lived with her almoſt twenty years, or 


being troubled in conſcience becauſe he had married his bros 


ther's wife, and the legitimacy of his daughter had been 
called in queſtion by ſome foreign princes, he firſt ſeparazed 
from her bed, and then moved the Pope for a divorce; but 
the court of Rome having held his Majeſty in ſuſpence for 
two or three years for fear of offending the Emperor the 
Queen's nephew, the imparient King by the es, of Dr. 
Cranmer appealed to the principal univerſities o Europe, and 
defired their opinions upon theſe two queſtions. | 

1. * Whether it was agreeable to the law of God "0 
& a man to marry his brothers wite? *. - 

2. Whether the Pope could diſpenſe with the law of 
* God?” 

All the univerſities, and moſt of the learned men of Europe, 
both — and Papi/ts, except thoſe at Rome, declared 
for the negative of the two queſtions. The King laid 
their determinations before the Parliament and convocation, 
who agreed with the foreign univerſities. In the convoca- 
tion of Engliſh clergy, 253 were for the divorce, and but 
19 againſt it. Sundry learned books were written for and 
azainſt the lawfulneſs of the marriage; one party being 
encouraged by the King, and the other by the Pope and 
Emperor. The Pope cited the King to Rome, but his Ma- 
jeſty ordered the earl of Wilthire to proteſt againſt the 
citation as contrary to the prerogative of his crown; and 
ſent a letter ſigned by the cardinal, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 4 biſhops, 2 dukes, 2 marquiſſes, 13 carls, 2 viſcouuts, 
23 barons, 22 abbots, and 11 commoners, exhorting his 
Holineſs to conſirm the judgment of the learned men, and 
of the univerſities of Eurape, by annulling his marriage, 

cue 
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elſe he ſhould be obliged to take other meaſures. The Pope 
in his anſwer, after having acknowledged his Majeſty's 
favours, told him that the Queen's appeal and avocation of 
the cauſe to Rome muſt be granted. The King ſeeing him- 
ſelf abuſed, and that the affair of his marriage which had 
been already determined by the moſt learned men in Europe, 
and had been argued before the legates Campegio and Woolſey 
muſt commence again, began to ſuſpect Woolſey's ſincerity; 
upon which his Majeſty ſent for the ſeals from him, and ſoon 
after commanded his attorney- general to put in an information 
againſt him in the King's Bench, becauſe that notwithſtanding 
the ſtatute of Richard II. againſt procuring bulls from Rome 
under the pains of a præmunire, he had received bulls for 
his legantine power, which for many years he had executed. 
The cardinal pleaded ignorance of the ſtatute, and ſubmitted 
to the King's mercy; upon which he was declared to be out 
of the King's protection, to have forfeited his goods and 
chattels, and that his perſon might be ſeized. The haughty 
cardinal, not knowing how to bear his diſgrace, ſoon after 
fell fick and died, declaring that if he had ſerved God as well 
ar he had done his Prince, be would not have given him over in 
his grey hairs. 
But the King, not Eniedd with his W againſt the 
cardinal, reſolved to be revenged on the Pope himſelf, and 
accordingly, Sept. 19th, a week before the cardinals death, 
he publiſhed a proclamation forbidding all perſons to pur- 
chafe any thing from Rome under the ſevereſt penalties; and 
reſolved to annex the eccle/ſra/tical ſupremacy to his own 
crown for the future. It was eaſy to foreſee that the clergy 
would ſtartle at the King's aſſuming to himſelf the Pope's 
ſupremacy; but his Majeſty had them at his mercy, for they 
having acknowledged cardinal Woolſey's legantine power, 
and ſubmitted to his juriſdiction, his Majeſty cauſed an in- 
dictment to be preferred againſt them in We/tmin/ter-hall, 
and obtained judgment upon the ſtatute of præmunire, 
whereby the whole body of the clergy were declared to be out 
of the king's protection, and to have forfeited all their goods 
and chattels. 
In this condition they were glad to ſubmit upon the beſt 


terms they could get, but the King w ould not pardon them 
but 
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but upon theſe'two conditions, (x.) That the rwo provinces 
of Canterbury and Tor ſhould pay into the exchequer 
118,840l. a vaſt ſum of money in rhoſe times. (2.) That 
they ſhould yield his Majeſty the title of ſole and ſu 
head +4 the Church of England, next and immediately in! Fond 


Chriſt. The former they readily complied with, and pro- 
miſed for the future never to aſſemble in convocation but by 
the king's writ; nor to make- or execute any canons or 
conſtitutions without his Majeſty's licence: But to acknow- 
ledge a layman to be ſupreme head of an eccleſiaſtical body, 
was ſuch an abſurdity, in their opinion, and ſo inconſiſtent 
with their allegiance to the Pope, that they could not yield to 
it without an additional clauſe, as far as is agreeable to the 
laws of Chrifl. The King accepted it with S clauſe for 
the preſent, but a year or two after obtained the confirmation 
of it in parliament and convocation without the clauſe, 

The ſubſtance of the act of ſupremacy“ is as foll 
« Albeit the King's Majeſty juſtly and rightfully 
«© ought to be, ſupreme head of the church of England, 
« and is ſo recognized by the clergy of this realm in their 
* convocations; yet nevertheleſs, for confirmation and 
“ corroboration thereof, and for increaſe of vertue in Chriſt's 
religion, within this realm of England, &c. Be it enacted 
dy the authority of this preſent parliament, that the King, 

* our ſovereign lord, his heirs and ſucceſſors, Kings of this 
& realm, ſhall be taken, accepted, and reputed the only ſupreme 
* head on earth of the Church of England; and ſhall have 
and enjoy, annexed and united to the Imperial crown of 
* this realm, as well the title and ſtile thereof, as all ho- 
* nours, dignities, immunities, profits and commodities, to 
the ſaid dignity of /upreme head of the ſaid Church belong» 
ing and appertaining; and that our ſovereign lord, his 
* heirs and ſucceſſors Kings of this realm, ſhall have full 
** power and authority to viſit, repreſs, redreſs, reform, 
onder, correct, reſtrain, and amend all ſuch errors, here» 
ſies, abuſes, contempts, and enormities, whatſoever they 
** be, which by any manner of ſpiritual authority or juriſ- 
* dition, ought or may be lawfully reformed, repreſſed, 


» 26 Henry VIII. cap. 1. 


ordered, 
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< ordered, redreſſed, corrected, reſtrained, or amended, 
«© moſt to the pleaſure of Almighty God, and increaſe of 
« yertue in Chriſt's religion, and for the conſervation of 

< peace, unity and tranquillity of this realm, any uſage, cuſ- 
© tom, foreign law, foreign authority, preſcription, or any 
< thing or things to the contrary notwithſtanding.” 

Here was the rife of the Reformation. The whole power 
of reforming hereſies and errors in doctrine and worſhip was 
transferred from the Pope to the King, without any regard 
to the rights of ſynods or councils of the clergy; and with- 
out a reſerve of liberty to ſuch conſciences as could not com- 
ply with the publick ſtandard. This was undoubtedly a 
change for the better, but is far from being conſonant to 
ſcripture or reaſon. 

The parliament had already forbid all appeals to the Court 
of Rome, in cauſes teſtamentary, matrimonial, and in all diſ- 
putes concerning divorces, tithes, -oblations, &c. under penal- 

of a premunire;* and were now voting away annates and 
firſt-fruits; and providing, © Thar in cafe the Pope denied 
c his bulls for electing or conſecrating biſhops, it ſhould be 
ce done without them by the archbiſhop of the province; 
ce that an archbiſhop might be conſecrated by any two 
< biſhops whom the King ſhould appoint; and being ſo con- 
& fecrated ſhould enjoy all the rights of his ſee, any law or 
& cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding.” All which acts 
paſſed both houſes without any conſiderable oppoſition.— 
Thus, while the Pope ſtood trifling about a conteſted mar- 
Triage, the King and parliament took away all his profits, 
revenues, and authority, in the Church of England. 

His Majeſty having now waited fix years for a determina- 
tion of his marriage from the court of Rome, and being now 
himſelf head of the Church of Eng/and, commanded Dr. 
Cranmer, lately conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
call a court of canoniſts and divines, and proceed to judg- 
ment. Accordingly his Grace ſummoned Queen Katharine 
to appear at Dun/table, near the place where the reſided, 
in perſon or by proxy on the 2oth of May, 1533, but her 
— refuſcd to appear, adhering to her appeal to the 


. ä * 24 Hen. VIII. cap. 12, | 
court 
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court of Rome; upon which the archbiſhop, by advice of 
the court, declared her contumax, and on the 23d of the 
ſame month pronounced the King's marriage with her null 
and void, as being contrary to the laws of God. Soon after 
which his Majeſty married Anne Bullen, and procured an a& 
of parliament, for ſettling the crown upon the heirs of her 
body, which all his ſubjects were obliged to fwear to. 

There was a remarkable appearance of Divine Providence 
in this affair; for the French King had prevailed with the King 
of England, to refer his cauſe once more'to the court of 
Rome, upon aſſurances given, that the Pope ſhould decide 
it in his Majelty's favour within a limited time; the Pope 
conſented, and fixed a time for the return of the King's 
anſwer, but the courier not arriving upon the very day, the 
Imperialiſts, who dreaded an alliance between the Pope and 
the King of England, perſuaded his Holinels to give ſentence 
againſt him, and accordingly March 23d, the marriage was 
declared good, and the King was required to take his wife 
again, otherwiſe the cenſures of the Church were to be de- 
nounced againſt him.“ Two days after this the courier 
arrived from England with the King's ſubmiſſion under his 
hand in due form, but it was then too late, it being hardly 
decent for the infallible chair to revoke its decrees in ſo ſhort 
a time. Such was the criſis of the Reformation! 

The Pope having decided againſt the King, his Majeſty 
determined to take 'away all his profits and authority over 
the Church of England at once; accordingly à bill was 
brought into the parliament then fitting, and paſſed without 
any proteſtation, by which it is enacted, „ That all pay- 
ments made to the apoſtolick chamber, and all proviſions, 
{© bulls, or diſpenſations, ſhould from thenceforth ceaſe; 
and that all diſpenfations or licences, for things not con- 
* trary to the law of God, ſhould be granted within the 
kingdom, under the ſeals of the two archbiſhops in their 
© ſeveral provinces. The Pope was to have no further 
concern in the nomination or confirmation of biſhops, 
which were appointed to be choſen by conge de elire from 
te crown, as at preſent. Peter-pence, and all procura- 


* Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. vol. 1. p. 135. 
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< tions from Rome, were aboliſhed. Moreover, all religious 
4 houſes, exempt or not exempt, were to be ſubject to the 
4 archbiſhops* viſitation, except ſome monaſteries and ab- 
& bies which were to be ſubje& to the King.“ Moſt of 
che biſhops voted againſt this bill, but all but one ſet their 
hands to it after it was paſſed, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times. Thus the Church of England became indepen- 
dent of the Pope, and all foreign juriſdiction. 

Complaints being daily made of the ſevere proceedings of 
the eccleſiaſtical courts againſt hereticks, the parliamenr 
took this matter into conſideration, and repealed the a& of 
the 2d of Henry IV. above-mentioned, but left the ſtatutes 
of Richard II. and Henry V. in full force, with this quali- 
fication, that hereticks ſhould be proceeded againſt upon 
preſentments by two witnefles at leaſt; that they ſhould be 
brought to anſwer in open court; and if they were found 
guilty, and would not abjure, or were relapſed, they ſhould 
be adjudged to death, the King's writ de heretico comburendo 
being firſt obtained. By this act the eccleſiaſtical courts 

were limited; hereticks being now to be tried SCORERS to 
the forms of law: as in other caſes. 

Towards the latter end of this ſeſſion the clergy, aſſembled 
in convocation, ſent up their ſubmiſſion to the King to be 
paſſed in parliament, which was done accordingly: The 
contents were, That the clergy acknowledged all convo- 
& cations onght to be aflembled by the King's writ; and 
* promiſed, in verbo ſacerdotii, that they would never make 
© nor execute any new canons or conſtitutions without the 
% royal aſſent; and fince many canons had been received 
& that were found prejudicial to the. King's prerogative, 
& contrary to the laws of the land, and heavy to the ſub- 
« jets, that therefore there ſhould be a committee of 32 
& perſons, 16 of the two houſes of parliament, and as man 
ce of the clergy, to be named by the King, who ſhould have 
„e full power to reviſe the old canons, and to abrogate, 
& confirm, or alter them as they found expedient, the King's 
« affent being obtained,” 


* 25 Henry VIII. cap. 20, 21. + Ibid, cap. 14. . 
This 
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This ſubmiſſion was confirmed by parliament; and by the 


ſame act all appeals to Rome were again condemned. If any 
parties found themſelves aggrieved in the archbiſhop's courts, 
an appeal might be made to the King in the court of CHancery, 
and the lord chancellor was to grant a commiſſion under 
the great ſeal for a hearing before delegates, whoſe deter- 
mination ſhould be final. All exempted abbots were alſo to 
appeal to the King; and the act concluded with a proyiſo, 
That till ſuch correction of the canons was made, all thoſe 
which were then received ſhould remain in force, except ſuch 
as were contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, or 
were to the damage or hurt of the King's prerogative. Upon 
the proviſo of this act all the proceedings of the commons 
and other ſpiritual courts are founded; for the canons not 
being corrected to this day, the old ones are in force with 
the exceptions above-mentioned; and this proviſo is proba- 
bly the reaſon why the canons were not corrected in the fol- 
lowing reigns, for now it lies in the breaſt of the judges to 
declare what canons are contrary to the laws, or rights of 
the crown, which is more for the King's prerogative, than 
to make a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws which ſhould be 
fixed and immoveable. 

Before the parliament broke up they gave the annates or 
firſt· fruits of benefices, and the yearly revenue of the tenth 
part of all livings which had been taken from the Pope laſt 
year, to the King. This diſpleaſed the clergy, who were in 
hopes of being freed from that burthen; but they were miſ- 
taken, for by the 32d of Henry VIII. cap. 45, a court of 
record is ordered to be erected, called the court of the 
firſt-fruits and tenths, for the levying and government of 
the ſaid firſt-fruits for ever. 

The ſeſſion being ended, commiſſioners were ſent over the 
kingdom, to adminiſter the oath of ſucceſſion to all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, according to a late act of parliament, by 
which it appears that, beſides renewing their allegiance to 
the King, and acknowledging him to be the head of the 
church, they declared upon oath the lawfulneſs of his mar- 
riage with Queen Anne, and that they would be true to the 
iſſue begotten in it. That the Biſhop of Rome had no more 
zotoer than any other biſhop in his own dioceſe ; that they == 

ſubmit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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* to all the King's laws, notꝛuithſtandiug the Pope's 

ures; that in their prayers they would pray fit/t for the 
King as fupreme head of the church of England; then for the 
Queen | Anne, | hen far the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
ether ranks of the clergy. Only Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and Sir Thomas More lord chancellor, retuſed to take the 
oath, for which they afterwards loſt their lives. 
Ihe ſeparation of the Church of England from Rome con- 
tributed ſomething towards the reformation of its doctrines, | 
though the body of the inferior clergy were as ſtiff for their 
old opinions as ever, being countenanced and ſupported by 
the Duke of Norfolk, by the lord chancellor More, by 
Gardiner biſhop. of Wincheſter, and Fiſher of Rocheſter; but 
ſome of the nobility and biſhops were for a further reforma- 
tion: Among theſe were the new Queen, Lord Cromedell 
afterwards Earl of E/ex, Dr. Cranmer archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Shaxton biſhop of Saliſbury, and Latimer of Wo orceſter. 
As. theſe were, more or lets in favour with the King, the 
reformation of religion went forwards or backwards 
throughout the whole courſe of his reign. 

The progreſs of the reformation in Germany, by tlie 
preaching of Luther, Melancton, and others, with the num- 
ber of books that were, publifhed in thoſe parts, ſome of 
which were tranſlated into Engliſh, revived learning, and 
raiſed people's curioſities to look into the ſtate of religion 
here at home. One of the firſt books that was oubliſhed, 
was the tranſlation of the New Teſtament by Tyndal, printed 
at Antwerp 1527. The next was the Supplication of the 
Beggars, by Sins; Frith of Gray's-1nn, 1529. It was level- 
led agaiaſt the gg g fri are, and complains that the com- 
mon poor were ready to ſta vc, becauſe the alms of the 
people were intercepted by great companies of Juſty idle friars 
who were able to work, and were a burden to the common- 
wealth. More and 1 iſher an{wered the book, endeavour- | 
ing to move the people's paſſions, . by repreſenting the ſup- 
plications of the ſouls in purgatory which were relieved by 
the maſſes of theſe friars. But the ſtrength of their argu- 
ments lay in the ſword of the magiſtrate, which was now in 
their hands; for while theſe gentlemen were in power the 


clergy made fad havock among thoſe people who were ſeek- 
- ing 
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ing after Chriſtian knowledge: Some were cited into the 
biſhops? courts for teaching their children the Lord's Prayer 
in Engliſh; ſome for reading forbidden books; ſome for 
ſpeaking againſt the vices of the clergy; ſome for not 
coming to confeſſion and the ſacrament; and ſome for not 
obſerving the church faſts; moſt of whom, through fear gf 
death, did penance and were diſmiſſed; but ſeveral of the 
clergy refuſing to abjure, or after abjuration falling into a 
relapſe, ſuffered death. Among theſe were the Rev. Mr. 
Hitton, curate of Maidſtone, burnt in Smithfield 15 30; the 
Rev. Mr. Bilney, burnt at Norwich 1531. Mr. Byfield, a 
monk of St. Edmondſbury, James Bainham, knt. of the 
Temple, beſides two men and a woman at Tork. In the 
year 1533, Mr. John Frith,“ an excellent ſcholar of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, was burnt in Smithfield, with one 
Hewet a poor apprentice, for denying the corporal preſence 
of Chriſt in the ſacrament; but upon the rupture between 
the King and the Pope, and the repeal of the act of King 
Henry IV. againit hereticks, the wings of the clergy were 
clipped, and a ſtop put to their cruelties for a time. 

None were more averſe to the reformation than the Monks 
and Friars: Theſe ſpoke openly againſt the King's proceed- 
ings, exciting the people to rebellion, and endeavouring to 


embroil his affairs with foreign princes; the King therefore 


reſolved to humble them, and for this purpoſe appointed a 


general viſitation of the monaſteries, the management of 


which was committed to the Lord Cromuwel, with the title 
of vi/itor-general, who appointed other commiſſioners under 
him, and gave them injunctions and articles of enquiry.— 
Upon this ſeveral Abbots and Priors, to prevent a ſcrutiny 
into their conduct, voluntarily ſurrendered their houſes into 
the King's hands; others, upon examination, appeared guilty 
of the greateſt frauds and impoſitions on the ſimplicity of the 
people: Many of their pretended relicks were expoſed and 
deſtroyed, as the Virgin Mary's Milk, ſhewed in eight 


Mr. Frith wrote a tract, publiſhed with his other works, London, 
1573, entitled“ A Declaration of Baptiſm.” Wag” | 
Sir James Bainham ſeems, from his examination before the Biſhop of 
London, Dec. 15, 1531, to have been an oppoſer of infant baptiſm. 
Croſby's Hiſt. of the Engliſh Baptiſts, vol. 1. p. 31. 


Vo. I. C places; 
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places; the Coals that roaſted St. Lawrence; an Angel with 
one wing that brought over the head of the ſpear that pierced 
our Saviour's fide; the rood of Grace, which was ſo contrived, 
that the eyes and lips might move upon occaſion; with many 
others. The images of a great many pretended ſaints were 
taken down and burnt, and all the rich offerings made at 
their ſhrines were ſeized for the crown, which brought an 
immenſe treaſure into the Exchequer. 

Upon the report of the viſitors the parliament conſented 
to the ſuppreſſing of the leſſer monaſteries under 200. a year 
value, and gave them to the King to the number of 376. 
Their rents amounted to about 32,000. per annum; their 
plate, jewels, and furniture, to about 100,0001.* The 
churches and cloiſters were for the moſt part pulled down, 
and the lead and bells, and other materials, fold. A new 
court, called the Court of Augmentations of the King's Reve- 
nue, f was erected, to receive the rents, and to diſpoſe of the 
lands, and bring the profits into the Exchequer. Every 
religious perſon that was turned out of his cell had 45s. 
given him in money, of which number there were about 
10,000; and every governor had a penſion. But to eaſe 
the government of this charge, the Monks and Friars were 
put into benefices as faſt as they became vacant; by which 
means it came to paſs that the body of the interior clergy 
were diſguiſed papiſts, and enemies to the reformation. 

The leſſer religious houſes being diffolved, the reſt fol. 
lowed in a few years: for in the years 1537 and 1539 the 
greater abbies and monaſteries were broken up, or ſurren- 
dered to the crown, to prevent an enquiry into their lives and 
manners. This raiſed a great clamour among the people, 


the Monks and Friars going up and down the country like 


beggars, £lamouring at the injuſtice of the ſuppreſſion. 
The King to quiet them gave back 15 abbies and 16 nunne- 
ries for perpetual alms; but ſeveral of the Abbots being 
convicted of plots and conſpiracies againſt his government, 
his Majeſty reſumed his grants after two years; and obtained 
an act of parliament, whereby he was empowered to erect 
ſundry new cathedral churches and biſhopricks, and to 
endow them out of the profits of the religious houſes. 
The King intended (ſays Biſhop Burnet) to convert 18,000. 


* Burnet's Hiſt, Ref, i. 223. + 27 Hen. VIII. cap, 27, 28. 4 year 
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a year into a revenue for 18 biſhopricks and cathedrals; but of 
them he only erected fix, viz. the biſhopricks of We/tmin- 
ter, Cheſter, Peterborough, Oxford, Glouceſter and Briſtol. 
This was the chief of what his Majeſty did for religion; 
which was but a {mall return of the immenſe ſums that fell 
into his hands: for the clear rents of all the ſuppreſſed houſes 
were caſt up at one hundred thirty: one thouſand, fix hundred 
and ſeven pounds, ſix ſhillings and four-pence per annum, as 
they were then rated; but were at leaſt ten times as much in 
value. . Moſt of the abbey lands were given away among 
the courtiers, or ſold at eaſy rates to the gentry, to engage 
them by intereſt againſt the reſumption of them to the 
church. In the year 1545, the parliament gave the king 
the chauntries, colleges, free chapels, hoſpitals, fraternities 
and guilds, with their manors and eſtates. Seventy manors 
and parks were alienated from the archbiſhoprick of Tork, 
and twelve from Canterbury, and confirmed to the crown. 
How eaſily might this King, with his immenſe revenues, 
have put an end to the being of parliaments! | 
The tranſlation of the New Teſtament by Tyndal, already 
mentioned, had a wonderful ſpread among the people; 
though the biſhops condemned it, and proceeded with the 
utmoſt ſeverity againſt thoſe that read it. They complained 
of it to the King; upon which his Majeſty called it in by 
proclamation in the month of June 15 30, and promiſed that 
a more correct tranſlation ſhould be publiſhed: But it was 
impoſſible to ſtop the curioſity of rhe people ſo long; for 
though the biſhops bought up, and burnt all they could meet 
with, the Te/tament was reprinted abroad, and ſent over to 
merchants at London, who diſperſed the copies privately 
among their acquaintance and friends. 
Art length it was moved in convocation, that the whole 
> Bible ſhould be tranflated into Engliſh, and ſet up in churches; 
g but moſt of the old clergy were againſt it. They faid this 


t, would lay the foundation of innumerable hereſies, as it had 
d done in Germany; and that the people were not proper 
& W judges of the ſenſe of Scripture: To which it was replied, 
0 that the Scriptures were written at firſt in the vulgar tongue; 
8. that our Saviour commanded his hearers to ſearch the Scrip- 
l. ' ures; and that it was neceſſary people ſhould do fo now, 
ar | 6 that 
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that they might be ſatisfied that the alterations the King had 
made in religion were not contrary to the word of God, — 
Theſe arguments prevailed with the majority to conſent that 
a petition ſhould be preſented to the King, that his Majeſty 
would pleaſe to give order about it. | 

| But the old biſhops were too much diſinclined to move in 
it. The reformers therefore were forced to have recourſe 
to Mr. Tyndal's Bible, which had been printed at Hamburgh 
1532, and reprinted three or four years after by Grafton 
and Whitchurch. The tranſlators were Tyndal, aſſiſted by 
Miles Coverdale, and Mr. John Rogers the protomartyr: 
The Apocrypha was done by Rogers, and ſome marginal 
| notes were inſerted to the whole, which gave offence, and 
. occaſioned that Bible to be prohibited. But archbiſhop 
Cranmer, having now reviewed and corrected it, left out the 
prologue and notes, and added a preface of his own; and 
becauſe Tyndal was now put to death for an heretick, his 
name was laid aſide, and it was called Thomas Matthew's 
Bible, and by ſome Cranmer's Bible; though it was no more 
than Tyndal's tranſlation corrected.“ This Bible was allowed 
by authority, and eagerly read by all ſorts of people. 

The fall of Queen Anne Bullen mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was a great prejudice to the reformation. She was a 
virtuous and pious lady, but airy and indiſcreet in her beha- 
viour: The Popiſh party hated her for her religion, and 
having awakened the King's jealouſy, put him upon a nice 
obſervance of her carriage, by which the quickly fell under 
his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, who ordered her to be ſent to the 
Tower May 1. On the 15th of the ſame month the was 
tried by her peers for incontinence, for a precontract of mar- 
riage, and for conſpiring the King's death; and though there 
was little or no evidence, the lords found her guilty for fear 
of offending the King; and four days after ſhe was beheaded 
within the Tower, proteſting her innocence to the laſt.— 
Soon after her execution the King called a parliament, to ſet 
aſide the ſucceſſion of the lady Elizabeth her daughter, which 
was done, and the King was empowered to nominate his 
ſucceſſor by his laſt will and teſtament; fo that both his Ma- 
jeſty's daughters were now declared illegitimate: But the 

* Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 59, 82. 
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King having power to ſettle the ſucceſſion as he pleaſed, in 
caſe of failure of male heirs, they were {till in hopes, and 
quietly ſubmitted to their father's pleaſure. 

Complaint being ſent to court of the diverſity of doctrines 
delivered in pulpits, the King ſent a circular letter to all the 
biſhops, July 12th, [1536] forbidding all preaching till 
Michaelmas; by which time certain articles of religion, mo/# 
Cathelick, ſhould be ſet forth. The King himſelf framed 
the articles and ſent them into convocation, where they were 
agreed to by both houſes. An abſtract of them will ſhew 
the ſtate of the reformation at this time. ; 

1. All preachers were to inſtruct the people to believe 
« the whole bible, and the three creeds, viz. the Apoſtles, 


the Nicene, and Athanaſian, and to interpret all things 


according to them. : 

2. * That baptiſm was a ſacrament inſtituted by Chriſt; 
« that it was neceſſary to ſalvation; that infants were to be 
e baptiſed for the pardon of original fin; and that the 
opinions of the Anabaptiſts and Pelagians were deteſtable 
« hereſies: [ And that thoſe of ripe age, who defired baptiſm, 
« mult join with it repentance and contririon for their fins, 
«© with a firm belief of the articles of the faith. ] 

3. That penance, that is, contrition, confeſſion, and 


amendment of life, with works of charity, was neceſſary 


to ſalvation; to which muſt be added faith in the mercy 
* of God, that he will juſtify and pardon us, not for the 
* worthineſs of any merit or work done by us, but for the 
only merits of the blood and paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt; 
*© nevertheleſs, that confeſhon to a prieſt was neceſſary if it 
might be had; and that the abſolution of a prieſt was the 
* ſame as if it were ſpoken by God himſelf, according to 
* our Saviour's words. That auricular confeſſion was, of 
c uſe for the comfort ef men's conſciences. And though 
* we are juſtified only by the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, yet the 
people were to be inſtructed in the neceſſity of good works. 
4. That in the ſacrament of the altar, under the form 
* of bread and wine, there was, truly and ſubſtantially, the 
* {ame body of Chriſt that was born of the Virgin. 
5. That ju/tification ſignified the remiſſion of fins, and 
** a perfect renovation of nature in Chriſt. | 
| | 6. Con- 
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6. Concerning images—that the uſe of them was war- 
& ranted in Scripture; that they ſerved to ſtir up devotion; 
& and that it was meet they ſhould ſtand in churches: but 
< the people were to be taught, that in kneeling or wor- 
„ ſhipping before them they were not to do it to the image 
& but to God. | 

7. Concerning honouring of ſaints, they were to be 
* inſtructed not to expect thoſe favours from them which 
are to be obtained only from God, but they were to 
& honour them, to praiſe God for them, and to imitate 
& their virtues. 

9. For praying to ſaints—That it was good to 
pray to them to pray for us and with us. 

9. Of ceremontes. The people were to be taught that 
& they were good and layyful, having myſtical ſignifications 
& in them; ſuch were the ve/tments in the worſhip of God, 
„ ſprinkling holy water to put us in mind of our baptiſm and 

the blood of Chriſt; giving holy bread, in ſign of our 
& union to Chrilt; bearing candles on Candlemas-day, in 
« remembrance of Chriſt the ſpiritual light; giving aſhes on 
& Aſh-wedneſUay, to put us in mind of penance and our 
e mortality; bearing palms on Palm-Sunday, to ſhew our deſire 
to receive Chriſt into our hearts as he entered into Jeru- 
& ſalem; creeping to the crofs on Good. friday, and kiſſing it, in 
* memory of his death; with the ſetting up of the ſepul- 
5 chre on that day, the Halloting the font, and other exor- 
* cilms and benedictions. 

Laſtiy, “As to purgatory, they were to declare it good 
*«< and charitable to pray for ſouls departed; bur ſince the 
place they were in, and the pains they ſuflered, were uncer- 
* tain by ſcripture, they ought to remit them to God's 
«© mercy. Therefore all abuſes of this doctrine were to be 
% put away, and the people diſengaged from believing that 
the Pope's pardons or maſſes faid in certain places, or bo. 
& fore certain images, could deliver fouls out of purgatory.“ 

Thele articles were ſigned by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
17 biſhops, 40 abbots and priors, and 50 archdeacons and 
proctors of the lower houſe of convocation: They were 
publiſhed by the King's authority, with a preface in his 
naie requiring all his — to accept them, which w 'ould 

encourage 


La 
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encourage him to take farther pains for the honour of God 
and the welfare of his people. One ſees here the dawn of 
the reformation; the ſcriptures and the ancient creeds are 
made the ſtandards of faith without the tradition of the 
Church or decrees of the Pope; the doctrine of juſtification 
by faith is well ſtated; four of the ſeven ſacraments are 
paſſed over, and purgatory is left doubtſul. But tranſub- 
{tantiation, auricular confeſſion, the worſhipping of images 
and ſaints, {till remained. 

The Court of Rome were not idle ſpectators of theſe pro- 
ceedings; they threatened the King, and ſpirited up the 
clergy to rebellion; and when all hopes of accommodation 
were at an end, the Pope pronounced ſentence of excommu- 
nication againſt the whole kingdom, depriving his Majeſty 
of his crown and dignity, forbidding his ſubje&s to obey 
him, and all foreign princes to correſpond with him; all his 
leagues with them were diflolved, and his own clergy were 
commanded to depart the kingdom, and his nobility to riſe 
in arms againſt him. The King laying hold of this opportu- 
nity called a parliament, and obtained an a&, requiring all 
his ſubjects, under the pains of. treaſon, to ſwear that the 
King was ſupreme head of the Church of England; and to 
ſtrike terror into the Popiſh party, three priors and a monk 
of the Carthuſian order, and three monks of the Charter- 
Houſe, were executed as traitors, for refuſing the oath, and 
| for ſaving, that the King was not ſupreme head under Chriſt 
F the Church of England; but the two greateſt ſacrifices 
were John Fifher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, 
late lord chan@llor of England, who were both beheaded 
laſt year within a fortnight of each other. This quieted 
the people for a time, but ſoon after there was an inſur- 
rection in Lincolnſhire of 20,000 men, headed by a church- 
man and directed by a monk; but upon a proclamation of 
pardon they diſperſed themſelves: The ſame year there was 
another more formidable in the north, but after ſome time 
the rebels were defeated by the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
heads of them executed, among whom were divers abbots 
and prieſts. Theſe commotions incenſed the King againſt 
the religious houſes, as nurſeries of ſedition, and made him 


relolve to ſuppreſs them all. 1 
3 n 
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In the mean time his Majeſty went on boldly againſt the 
church of Rome, and publiſned certain injunctions by his 
own authority, to regulate the behaviour of the clergy.— 
This was the firſt act of pure ſupremacy done by the King; 
for in all that went before he had the concurrence of the 
convocation. The injunctions were to this purpoſe, 

1. That the clergy ſhould twice every quarter publiſh 
* to the people, that the biſhop of Rome's uſurped power 
* had no foundation in ſcripture, but that the King's 
& ſupremacy was according to the laws of God. 

2, 3. They were to publith the late articles of faith {et 
& forth by the King; and likewiſe the King's proclamation 
“ for the abrogation of certain holidays in harveſt-time. 

4. They were to difluade the people from making pil- 
* grimages to ſaints, and to exhort them to ſtay at home 
and mind their families, and keep God's commandments. 

„They were to exhort them to teach their children 
« the Lord's prayer, the creed, and ten commandments, i in 
«© FEngliſh.* 

6. © They were to take care that the Sacraments were 
& revercntly adminiſtered in their pariſhes. 

2. * That the clergy do not frequent taverns and ale- 
& houſes, nor ſit long at games, but give themſelves to the 
& ſtudy of the ſcriptures and a good life. 

8. Every beneficed perion of 20). a year, that did not 
4 reſide, was to pay the 40th part of his benefice to the poor. 
| % Every incumbent of fool. a year to maintain one 

« ſcholar at the univerſity; and ſo many hundreds a year 
„ {o many ſcholars. 

10.“ The fifth part of the profits of livings to be given 
6 to the repair of the vicarage-houſe if it be in decay.“ 

Thus the very ſame opinions, for which the followers of 
Wickliffe and Luther had been burnt a few years before, 
were enjoined by the King's authority. 

This year a very remarkable book was printed by Bat- 
chelor, the King's printer, cum privilegio, called the In/titution 


of a Chriſtian Man. It was called the Biſhops* Book, be- 


* « And every incumbent was to explain theſe, one article a day, until 
the people were inſtructed in them.” Maddox's Vindic. p. 299. Ep. 
cauſe 


[ 


cauſe it was compoſed by ſundry biſhops, as Cranmer arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Stoke/ly of London, Gardiner of 
Wincheſter, Sampſon of Chicheſter, Repps of Norwich, Good- 


ick of Ely, Latimer of Worceſter, Shaxton of Saliſbury, 


Fax of Hereford, Barlow of St. David's, and ſome other 
divines. It is divided into ſeveral chapters, and contains an 


explanation cf the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the ſeven 
' ' Sacraments, the ten Commandments, the Ave Maria, Tuſtife- 


cation, and Purgatory. © The book maintains the local 
« deſcent of Chriſt into Hell, and that all articles of faith 
« arc to be interpreted according to ſcripture and the four 
« firſt general councils. It defends the ſeven ſacraments, 
« and under the ſacrament of the altar affirms that the body 
« of Chriſt that ſuffered on the croſs is /ub/antially preſent 
« under the form of bread and wine. It maintains but two 
« orders of the clergy, and avers that no one biſhop has 
authority over another according to the word of God. 
« The invocation of ſaints is reſtrained to interceſſion, for 
« as much as they have it not in their own power to beſtow 
« any bleſſings upon us. It maintains, that no church 
* {ſhould be conſecrated to any being but God. It gives 
© liberty to work on ſaints days, eſpecially in harveſt- time. 
It maintains the doctrine of paſſive obedience. In the 


article of juſtification it ſays, we are juſtified only by the 


« merits and ſatisfaction of Chriſt, and that no good works 
on our part can procure the divine favour, or prevail for 
« our juſtification.“* 


This book was recommended and ſubſcribed by the two 
archbiſhops, nineteen biſhops, and by the lower Houſe of 
Convocation, among whom were Gardiner, Bonner, And ä 


others, who put their brethren to death for theſe doctrines 
in the reign of Queen Mary; but the reaſon of their preſent 
compliance might be, becauſe all their hopes from the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the princeſs Mary were now defeated, Queen 


Jane being brought to bed of a ſon October 12th 1738, 


Who was baptized Edward, and ſucceeded his father. 

The tranſlation of the Bible already mentioned, was this 
year printed and publiſhed. Cromwel procured: the Kings? 
warrant for all his Majeſty's ſubjects to read it without con- 


troul; and by his injunctions commanded one to be ſet up | 


* Strype's Mem. of Cranmer, p. 51. publickly 
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publickly in all the churches in England, that the people 
might read it. His Majeſty farther enjoined the clergy, to 
preach the neceſſity of faith and repentance, and againſt 
truſting in pilgrimages and other men's works; to order 
ſuch images as had been abuſed to ſuperſtition to be taken 
down; and to tell the people, that praying to them was no 
leſs than idolatry: But ſtill tranſubſtantiation, the ſeven facra- 
ments, the communion in one kind only, purgatory, auri- 

cular confeſſion, praying for the dead, the celibacy of the 
clergy, ſprinkling of holy water, invocation of ſaints, ſome 
images m churches, with moſt of the ſuperſtitious rites and 
ceremonies of the popiſh church, were retained, 

Here his Majeſty made a ſtand; for after this the Refor- 
mation fluctuated, and upon the whole went rather backwards 
than forwards; which was ow ing to ſeveral cauſes, as, 
(1.) To the unhappy death of the Queen in childbed, 
who had poſſeſſion of the King's heart, and was a promoter 
of the Reformation. (2.) To the King's diſagreement with 
the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, who would not put him 
at the head of their league, becauſe he would not abandon 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and permit the communion 
in both kinds. (2.) To the King's diſpleaſure againſt the 
archbiſhop, and the other biſhops of the new learning, be- 
cauſe he could not prevail with them to give conſent in par- 
liament, that the King ſhould appropriate all the ſuppreſſed 
monaſteries to his own uſe. (4.) To his Majeſty's unhappy 
marriage with the Lady Anne of Cleves, a proteſtant; which 
was promoted by rhe reformers, and proved the ruin of the 
Lord Crovel, who was at that time the bulwark of the 
Reformation. (Sg.) To the artifice and abje& ſubmiſſion of 
Gardiner, Bouncer, and other popiſh biſhops, who by flattering 
the King's imperious temper, and complying with his dic- 
tates, pr jud ed him againſt the reformed. And, (Ia) 
To his Majeſty? s growing infirmities, which made him ſo 
peevith and poſitive, that it was dange rous to adviſe to any 
thing that was net known to be agrecable to his ſovereign 
will and rleafure. 

The King began to diſcover his zeal againſt the Sacra- 
mentarics, Fand Anabaptiſis* ] (as thoſe were called who 
denied the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt) by 

| prohibiting 
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prohibiting the importing of all foreign books, or printing 
any portions of ſcripture till they had been examined by 
himſelf and council, or by the biſhop of the dioceſe; by 
puniſhing all that denied the old rites, and by forbidding all 
to argue againſt the real preſence of Chriſt in the facrament 
on pain of death. For breaking this laſt order he condemned 
to the flames this very year that faithful witneſs to the truth, 
John Lambert, who had been miniſter of the Engliſh con- 
gregation at Antwerp, and afterwards taught ſchool in Lon- 
don; but hearing Dr. Taylor preach concerning the real 
preſence, he offered him a paper of reaſons againſt it: Taylor 
carried the paper to Cranmer, who was then a Lutheran, 
and endeavoured to make him retract; but Lambert unhap- 
pily appealed to the King, who after a kind of mock trial in 
We/tmin/ter-Hall, in preſence of the biſhops, nobility, and 
judges, paſſed ſentence of death upon him, condemning him 
to be burnt as an incorrigible heretick. Cranmer was ap- 
pointed to diſpute againſt him, and Cromawel to read the 
ſentence. He was ſoon after executed in Smithfield in a moſt 
barbarous manner; his laſt words in the flames were, None 
but Chriſt, None but Chri/t! 

The parliament that met next ſpring diſſerved the reforma- 
tion, and brought religion back to the ſtandard in which it 
continued to the King's death, by the act (31 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 14. ] commonly known by the name of the bloody ſtatute, 
or the /tatute of the fix articles; it was ãntituled an act for 
aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in certain articles concerning 
_ Chriſtian religion. The fix articles were theſe: | 

1. © That in the ſacrament of the altar, after the conſe- 
* cration, there remains no ſubſtance of bread and wine, 


In the Articles of Religion ſet forth in 1536, the ſect of Anabaptiſts is 
meg cioned and condemned. Fourteen Hollanders, accuſed of holding their 
opinions were put to death in 1535, and ten ſaved themſelves by recanta- 
tion. In 1428 there were in the dioceſe of Norwich 120, who held that 
in lants were ſufficiently baptiſed, if their parents were baptiſed before them; 
that Chriſtion people be ſafficicntly baptiedan the blood of Chriſt, and need 
no water; and that the ſacrament of baptiſm uſed in the Church by water is 
but a light matter, and of ſmall effect. Three of theſe perſons were burnt 
ave. Long before this it was a charge laid againſt the Lollards, that they 
d theſe opinions, and would not baptiſe their new-born children. See 
Fox. as quoted by Croſby, vol. i. p. 24, 40, 41. 

{ Cranmer alone had the courage to oppoſe the paſſing theſe articles. W. 

but 
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cc but under theſe forms the natural body and blood of 
* 3 is preſent. 

e That communion in both kinds is not neceſſary to 
= — to all perſons by the law of God, but that both 
ce the fleſh and blood of Chriſt are together i in each of the 
kinds. | 

3 That prieſts may not marry by the law of God. 

4. © That vows of chaſtity ought to be obſerved by the 
law of God. 

5. © That private maſſes ought to be continued, which as 
it is agreeable to God's law, ſo men receive great benefit 
« by them. 

6. That auricular confeſſion is expedient and neceſlary, 
&. and onght to be retained in the Church.“ 4 
+ It was further enacted, that if any did ſpeak, preach, or 

Write, againſt the jir/? alle, they ſhould be judged here- 

| ticks, and be burnt without any abjuration, and forfeit their 
real and perſonal eſtate to the King. Thoſe who preached or 
obſtinately diſputed againſt the other articles were to ſuffer 
death as felons without benefit of clergy; and thoſe who 
either in word or writing declared againſt them were to be 
priſoners during the King's pleaſure, and to forfeit their 
goods and chattels for the firſt oftence, and for the ſecond 
to fuffer death. All ecclefiaſtical incumbents were to read 
this act in their churches once a quarter. 

As ſoon as the ſix articles took place, Shaxton biſhop of 
Saliſbury, and Latimer of Worceſter, reſigned their biſhop- 
ricks, ind being preſented for ſpeaking againſt the act his 
were impr iſoned, Latimer continued a prifoner to the King's 
- death, but Shaxten being threatened with the fire turned 
apoſtate, and proved a cruel perſecutor of the proteſtants 
in Qucen Mary's reign. Commiſſions were iſſued out to the 
archbiſhops, bilhops, a and their commiſlaries, to hold a ſeſſions 
quarterly, or oftner, and to proceed upon prefentments by 
a jury according to law; which they did moſt ſeverely, 
infomuch that in a very little time 500. perſons were put in 
priſon and involved in the guilt of the ſtatute; but Cranmer 
and Cromwel obtained their pardon, which mortified the 
Popith clergy to fuch a degree that they proceeded no far. 
cher till Croutoel fell. 
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Another very remarkable act of parliament paſſed this 
ſeſſion, was concerning obedience to the King's proclama- 
tions. # enacts that the King, with advice of his council, 
may ſer forth proclamations with pains and penalties, which 
{hall be obeyed as fully as an act of parliament, provided 
they be not contrary to the laws and cuſtoms in being, and 
do not extend ſo far as that the ſubject ſhould ſuffer in 
cſtare, liberty, or perſon. An act of attainder was alſo paſſed 
againſt ſixteen perſons, ſome for denying the ſupremacy, and 
others without any particular crime mentioned; none of them 
were brought to a trial, nor 1s there any mention in the 
records of any witneſſes examined, There never had been 
an example of ſuch arbitrary proceedings before in England; 
yet this precedent was followed by ſeveral others in the courſe 
of this reign. By another ſtatute it was enacted, that the 


counſellors of the King's ſucceſſor, if he were under age, 


mighr ſet forth proclamations in his name, which were to 
he obeyed in the ſame manner with thoſe ſet forth by the 
King himſelf» I mention this, becauſe upon this act was 
founded the validity of all the changes of religion in the 
minority of Edward VI.* | 

Next year [ 1540 ] happened the fall of Lord Cromwel, one 
of the great pillars of the reformation. He had been lately 
conſtituted the King's vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
made a ſpeech in parliament April 12th, under that cha- 
racter. On the 14th of April the King created him Earl of 
Eſſex, and knight of the garter; but within two months 
lie was arreſted at the council table for high treaſon, and 
{ent to the Tower, and on the 28th of July was beheaded by 
virtue of a bill of attainder, without being brought to a 
trial, or once allowed to ſpeak for himſelf. He was accuſed 


of executing certain orders and directions, for which he 


had very probably the King's warrant, and therefore was 


+ Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. i. p. 263. 
In this year 16 men and 15 women were baniſhed for oppoſing infant 
baptiſm: They went to Delft in Holland, and were there proſecuted and 


put to death, as Anabaptiſts; the men being beheaded, and the women 


drowned, Among other injunQtions iſſued out in 15 39, was one againſt 
thoſe who embreced the opinions, or poſſeſſed books containing the opinions 
of 5ac:amentarians and Anabaptiſts, Croſby, b. i. p. 42. Epir. 
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not admitted to make anſwer. But the true cauſe of his fall* 
was the ſhare he had in the King's marriage with the Lady 
Anne of Cleves, whom his Majeſty took an averſion to as 
foon as he ſaw her, and was therefore determined to ſhew his 
reſentments againſt the promoters of it; but his Majeſty ſoon 
after lamented the Joſs of his honeſt and faithful ſervant 
when it was too late. 

Two days after the death of Cromwel there was a very 
odd execution of Proteſtants and Papiſts at the ſame time 
and place. The Proteſtants were Dr. Barnes, Mr. Gerrard, 
and Mr. Jerome, all clergymen and Lutherans; they were 
ſent to the Tower for oitentive ſermons preached at the Spittle 
in the Eaſter week, and were attainted of hereſy by the par- 
tament without- being brought to a hearing. Four papiſts 
(viz.) Gregory Buttolph, Adam Damplin, Edmund Brind- 
holme, and Clement Philpot, were by the fame act attainted 
for denying the King's ſupremacy, and adhering to the biſhop 


* Dr. Maddox remarks on this ſtatement of the cauſe of, Cromwel's fall, 
that it is expreſsly contradicted by biſhop Burnet, who, ſpeaking of the 
King's creating him Earl of Efjex, upon his marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
adds, * this ſhews that the true cauſes of Cromwel's fall 1/7 be founded in 
< ſome\other thing than his making up the King's marriage, who had 
never thus raiſed his title if he had intended fo ſoon to pull him down.” 
Raſt. Ref. vol. 1. p. 275, 

In reply to this, Mr. Neal ſays, Let the reader judge: his (1. e. Biſhop 
Burnet's) words are theſe ; an unfortunate marriage, to which he adviſed 
the King, not proving acceptable, and he being unwilling to deſtray what 
4 im pad brought . was the occaſion of his diſgrace and deſtruc- 
« tion.” Vol. iti. p. 172. If his Lordſhip. has contradifted this in any 
other place, (which I apprehend he has not) he mutt anſwer for it himſelf.” 

It may be obſerved, that theſe two paſſages ſand in a very voluminous 
work, at a great diſtance from one another, ſo that the apparent inconſiſt- 
ency might eſcape the Biſhop” $ notice; ; while his remark: 1 in the firſt can have 
little force, when applied to the conduct of a prince fo capricious and fluc- 
tuating in his atta xchments as was Henry VIII. and who ſoon grew diſguſted 
with his Qu een. It is with no propriety that Mr. Neals accuracy and 
fice) ty © ©, in this inſtance, impeached: it juitifies his repreſentation, that 
nearly the ſame is | ay" by Fuller in his Church Hiftory, b. v. p. 231.4 
« Match-makters, fays he, betwixt private perſons ſeldom find great love 
cc for their pains; ac. princes, often fall into danger, as here it proved 
in the Lord Cromwel, the grand contriver of the King's marriage with 
'« Anne of Cleves.” 

The et aſc of Cromwel's diſgrace is more fully and 1 inveſtiga- 
ted by Dr. Warner, in his Eccleſtaſtical Hiſtory, vol. Ii. p. 197, 8. Ep. 
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of Rome. The Proteſtants were burnt, and the Papiſts 
hanged: The former cleared themſclves of hereſy by re- 
hearſing the articles of their faith at the ſtake, and died 
with great devotion and piety; and the latter, though grieved 
to be drawn in the ſame hurdle with them they accounted 
hereticks, declared. their hearty forgiveneſs of all their 
enemies. 

About this time [ 1543 ] was publiſhed a very remarkable 
treatiſe, called a neceſſary Erudition for a Chriſtian Man. It 
was drawn up by a committee of biſhops and divines, and 
was afterwards read and approved by the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and the lower houſe of parliament. A great 

art of it was corrected by the King's own hand, and the 
whole was publiſhed by his order, with a preface in the 
name of King Henry VIII. dedicated to all his faithful ſub- 
jects. It was called the King's Book, and was deſigned for a 
ſtandard of Chriſtian belief.þ The reader therefore will 
judge by the abſtract below, of the ſentiments, of our firſt. 
reformers in ſundry points of doctrine and diſcipline:“ which 


then 


+ Burnet's Hift. Ref. vol. 1. p. 286. | 
It begins with a deſcription of FaiTH, © of which (ſays the book) there 
« are two acceptations. (I.) It is ſometimes taken for a belief or per/ua- 
* fron wrought by God in men's hearts, whereby they aſſent ond take for 
* true all the words and ſayings of God revealed in Scripture. This faith, 
if it proceeds no further, is but a dead faith. (2.) Faith is ſometimes 
« conſidered in conjunction with hope and charity, and fo it ſignifies a ſure 
confidence and hope to obtain whatſoever God has promiſed for Chris 
*« ſake, and is accompanied with a hearty love to God, and obedience to his 
« commands, This is aliv-ly and effectual faith, and is the perfect faith 
« of a Chriſtian. It is by this faith that we are juſtified, as it is joined with 
hope and charity, and includes an obedience to the whole doctrine and 
religion of Chriſt. But whether there be any ſpecial particular know- 
** ledge, whereby men may be certain and aſſured that they are among the 
e pradeſtinate, which ſhall to the end 2 in their calling, we can- 
not find either in the ſeriptures or doctors; the promiſes of God being 

conditional, fo that though his promiſe ſtands, we may fail of the bleſſin 

« for want of fulfilling our obligation. 4 
After the chapter of faith follows an excellent paraphraſe on the 12 articles 
of the creed, the Lord's prayer, the Ave Maria, or the ſalutation of the 
angel to the bleſſed virgin, and the ten commandments; and here the ſe- 
cond commandment is ſhortened, the words for I the Lord thy God, &c. . 
being left out, and only thoſe that go before ſet down. Images are ſaid to 
be profitable to ſtir up the mind to emulation, though we may not give them 
godly honour; nevertheleſs cenſing and kneeling before titem is allowed. 
c Invocation 
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then conſtituted the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the Church of 
England: For by the ſtature of 32d of Hen. VIII. cap. 26, 


| Invocation of ſaints as intercefſors is declared lawful; and the fourth com- 


| 


It is I 


mandment only ceremonial and obliging the Jews. | 

Then follows an article of TREE-wWwILIL, which is deſcribed, ** A certain 
« power of the will joined with reaſon, whereby a reaſonable creature, 
« without conſtraint in things of reaſon, diſcerneth and willeth good and 
« evil; but it willeth not that that is acceptable to God unleſs it be holpen Wt 
« qvith grace, but that which is ill it willeth of itſelf. Our wills were 
te perfect in the ſtate of innocence, but are much impaired by the fall of 
« Adam; the high powers of reaſon and freedom of will being wounded 
<« and corrupted, and all men thereby brought into ſuch blindneſs and infir- 
«© mity that they cannot avoid fin except they are made free by ſpecial grace, 
« that 15, by the ſupernatural working of the Holy Ghoſt. The light of 
« reaſon is unable to conceive the things that appertain to eternal life, 
though there remains a ſufficient freedom of will in things pertaining to 
c the preſent life. Without me (ſays the ſcripture) you can do nothing ; 
e therefore when men feel, that notwithitanding their diligence they are 
* not able to do that which they deſire, they ought with a ſtedfaſt faith and 
« devotion to aſk of him, who gave the beginning, that he would vouchſafe 


to perform it. But preachers are to take care ſo to moderate themſelves, 


* that they neither ſo preach the grace of God as to take away free-will, 
« and make God the author of fin; nor ſo extol free-will as to injure the 
« Grace of God.” | 

In the article of JusT1F1caT1on it aſſerts, . That all the poſterity of Adam 
« areborn in original fin, and are hereby guilty of everlaſting death and 
«« damnation, but that God ſent his own ſon, being naturally God, to tale 
* our nature and redeem us; which he could not have done but by virtue 
« of the union of his two natures? .[t then ſpeaks of a two-fold juſtiiication : 
The firſt is upon our believing, and is obtained by repentance, and a 
lively faith in the paſſion and merits of our bleſſed Saviour, and joinin 
* therewith a full purpoſe to amend our lives for the future. The Res 
* or final juſtification at death, or the laſt judgment, implies further, the 
« exerciſe of all Chriitian graces, and a following the motions of the ſpirit 
* of God in doing good works, which will be conſidered and recompenſed 
« inthe day of judgment. When the ſcripture ſpeaks of juſtification by 
faith, without mentioning any other grace, it muſt not be underſtood of 
a naked faith, but of a lively, operative faith, as before deſcribed, and 
« refers to our fr/t juſtification; thus we are juſtified by free grace: And 
« whatever ſhare good works may have in our final juſtification, they can- 
* not derogate from the grace of God, becauſe all our good works come 
« of the free mercy and grace of God, and are done by his aſſiſtance; ſo 
« that all boaſting is excluded. 

This leads to the article of Goon Works, „which are ſaid to be abſo- 
« Iutely neceſſary to ſalvation; but they are not outward corporal works, 
« but inward ſpiritual works; as the love and fear of God, patience, 
« humility, &c. Nor are they ſuperſtitious works of men's invention; 

| nor 
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it is enacted, . That all decrees 'and ordinances which ſhall 
ebe made and ordained by the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
« doors, and ſhall be publiſhed with the King's advice and 

es! . confirmation, 


* 


« nor only moral works done by the power of reaſon, and the natural will 
« of man, without faith in Chriſt; which, though they are good in kind, 
do not merit everlaſting life; but ſuch outward and inward good works 
« as are done by faith in Chriſt, out of love to God, and in obedience to his 
« commands; and which cannot be performed by man's power without 
« divine aſſiſtance. Now theſe are of two ſorts, (1.) Such as are done by 
e perſons already juſtified; and theſe, though imperfect, are accepted for 
« Chriſt's fake, and are meritorious . the attaining everlaſting life. 
« (2.) Other works are of an inferior ſort, as faſting, alms deeds, and other 
« fruits of penance, which are of no avail without faith. But after all, 
« juſtification and remiſſion of fins is the free gift of the grace of God; 
and it does not derogate from that grace to aſcribe the dignity to good 
a N abovementioned, becauſe all our good works come of the grace 
« of God. 

The chapter of PRayer for Souls DEPARTED, leaves the matter in ſuſ- 
pence; © It is good and charitable to do it; but becauſe it is not known 
** what condition departed ſouls are in,, we ought only to recommend 
them to the mercy of God. 25 | 

In the chapter of the SacramenTs; © All the ſeven ſacraments are 
% maintained, and in particular the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the 
« Euchariſt. 

In the ſacrament of OxbExs the book maintains no real diſtinction between 
biſhops and prieſts; it ſays, that St. Paul conſecrated and ordered biſho 
by impoſition of hands; but that there is no certain rule preſcribed in 
« {cripture for the nomination, election, or preſentation of them; this is 
« left to the poſitive laws of every country. That the office of the ſaid 
e miniſters is to preach the word, to miniſter the ſacraments, to bind and 
© looſe, to excommunicate thoſe that will not be reformed, and to pray for 
the unĩverſal church; but that they may not execute their office without 
licence from the civil magiſtrate. The ſacraments do not receive efficacy 
or ſtrength from the miniſtration of the prieſt or biſhop, but from God; 


the ſaid miniſters being only officers, to adminiſter with their hands thoſe 


« corporal things by which God gives grace, agreeable to St. Ambroſe, 
« who writes thus: The prieſt lays his hands upon us, but it is God that 
© gives grace; the prieſt lays on us his beſeeching hands, but God bleſſeth 
* us with his mighty hand. | l N 
Concerning the order of Dxacoxs, the book ſays, © Their office in the 
primitive church was partly to miniſter meat and drink, and other neceſ- 
** faries to the poor, and partly to miniſter to the biſhops and pries. 
Then follows this remarkable paſſage, Of the/e two orders only, that is. 
do ſay, prieſts and deacons, ſcripture maketh expreſs mention, and how 
©* they were conferred of the apoſtles by prayer and impoſition of hands ; but 
« the primitive church afterwards appointed inferior degrees, as ſub-dea- 
*© cons, acolytes, exorciſts, fc. but- leſt peradventure it might be thought 
by ſome, that ſuch authorities, powers, and juriſdictions, as patriarchs, 
Vor. I. D primates, 
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confirmation, by his letters patent, in and upon the mat. 
ce ters of Chriſtian faith, and lawful rites and ceremonies, 
& ſhall be in every point thereof believed, obeyed, and performed, 
64 to all intents and purpoſes, upon the pains therein comprized; 
& provided nothing be ordained contrary to the laws of the 
realm.“ How near the book above-mentioned comes to 
the qualifications of this ſtatute, is obvious to the reader, 
It is no leſs evident, that by the fame act the King was in a 
manner inveſted with the infallibility of the Pope, and had 
the conſciences and faith of his people at his abſolute 
diſpoſal. | 


« primates, archbifhops, and metropelitans, now have, or heretofore at any 
« time have had juſtly and lawfully over other biſhops, were given them 
% by God in holy ſcripture, we think it expedient and neceſſary, that all 
© men ſhould be advertiſed and taught, that all ſuch lawful power and 
« authority of any one biſhop over another, were and be given them by the 
« conſent, ordinances, and pojitive laaus of men only, and not by any ordi- 
% nance of God in holy ſcripture ; and all ſuch power and authority which 
« any biſhop has uſed over another, auhich has not been given him by juch 
* conſent and ordinance of men, is in very deed no lawful power, but plain 
% uſurpation and tyranny.” 

To the view which Mr. Neal has given of the doctrinal ſentiments, con- 
tained in this piece, which was alſo called the Biſhop's Book, it is proper 
to add the idea it gave of the duty of ſubjects to their prince. Its commen- 
tary on the fifth commandment runs thus: Subjects be bound not to 
«« withdraw their fealty, truth, love, and obedience, towards their prince, 
«« for any cauſe whatſoever it be.” I the expoſition of the ſixth com- 
mandment, the ſame principles of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance are 
inculcated, and it is aſſerted, That God, hath aſſigned no judges over 
os _ in this world, but will have the judgment of them reſerved to 
« himſelf.” * 

Though the © Inſtitution of 2 Chriſtian Man' is a book now diſuſed, the 
ſame ſentiments, connected with the idea of the jure divino of Kings, ſtill 
fun through the homilies, the articles, the canons, and the rubrick, of the 
Church of England, and have been again and again ſanftioned by the 
reſolutions and orders of our convocations. Biſhop Blake, on his death- 
bed, ſolemnly profeſſed hat the religion of the Church W England had 
taught him the doctrine of non-refiſtance, and paſſive obediente, and that he 
took it to be the diſtinguiſhing character of that church.—High-Chuzrch 
Politicks, p. 75, 89, — the note in the laſt page. 

It is not eaſy to ſay, what ſincere or complete alliance there can be 
between the Church and State, when the dogmas of the former are in ſuch 
glaring repugnancy to the conſtitution of the latter; when the former 
educates ſlaves, the latter freemen; when the former ianctions the tyranny 

of kings, the latter is founded in the rights of the people. In this xeſpect, 


ſurely, che Church needs a reform. B 
| 7 


. et 
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By this abſtract of the Erudition of a Chriftian Man, “ it 
ears further, that our reformers built pretty much upon 
the plan of St. Au/tin, with relation to the doctrines of juſti- 
fication and grace. The ſacraments and ceremonies are fo 
contrived, as to be conſiſtent with the ſix articles eſtabliſhed 
by parliament. But with regard to diſcipline, Cranmer and 
his brethren were for being directed wholly by the civil 
magiſtrate; which has ſince been diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Eraſtianiſm. Accordingly they took out commiſſions to 
hold their biſhopricks during the King's pleaſure, and to 
exerciſe their juriſdiction by his authority only. 

But notwithſtanding this reformation of doctrine, tlie old 
popiſh forms of worſhip were continued till this year, [1 544 
when a faint attempt was made to reform them. A form 
proceſſion was publiſhed in Engliſh, by the King's authority, 
entitled, An exhortation to Prayer, thought meet by his Majeſty 
and his clergy, to be read to the people; alſo a litany, with 


ſuffrages to be ſaid or ſung in time of the —— In the 


litany they invocate the bleſſed virgin, the angels, archangels, 
and all holy orders of bleſſed ſpirits; all holy patriarchs, 
prophets, apoſtles, martyrs, confeſſors, virgins, and all the 
bleſſed company of heaven, to pray for them. The reſt of 
the litany is in a manner the very ſame as now in uſe, only a 


few more collects were placed at the end, with ſome pſalms, 


and a paraphraſe on the Lord's prayer. The preface is an 
exhortation to the duty of prayer, and ſays, that it is conve- 
nient, and very acceptable to God, to uſe private prayer in 
our mother tongue, that by underſtanding what we aſk, we 
may more earneſtly and fervently defire the fame. The hand 
of Cranmer was no doubt in this performance, but it was 
little regarded, though a mandate was ſent to Bonner biſhop 
of London to publiſh it. ; / 

But Cranmer's power was now very much weakened; he 
{trove againſt the ſtream, and could accompliſh nothing fur- 


* Dr. Warner obſerves, on this performance, that there were ſo many 
abſurdities of the old religion ſtill retained, ſo much metaphyſical jargon 
about the merit of good works, about the eſſential parts and conſequences 
of faith, about free-will and grace; that this book, inſtead of promoting 
the reformation, viſibly put it back. Eccles. Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 205. 

+ Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. vol. i. p. 331, and the Records, b. iii. No. 28. 
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ther, except a ſmall mitigation of the rigorous proſecution - 
of the ſix articles: for by the 35th of Henry VIII. cap. 5, 
it is enacted, That perſons ſhall not be convicted upon this 
& ſtatute, but by the oaths of twelve men; that the proſecu- 
& tian ſhall be within a year; and that if any one preaches 
« againſt the fix articles he ſhall be informed againſt within 
* forty days.“ This rendered the proſecution more difficult; 
and yet after all ſeveral were burnt at this time, for denying 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, as Mrs. Anne Aftew, Mr. 
Belenian, Adams, Laſcels, and others. The books of Tyn- 
dal, Frith, Joy, Barnes, and other proteſtants, were ordered 
to be burnt; and the importation of all foreign books rela- 
ting to religion was forbid, without ſpecial licence from the 
King, 
Upon the whole, the reformation went very much back- 
ward, the three or four laſt years of the King's life; as ap- 
pears by the ſtatute of 35 Henry VIII. cap. 1, which leads 
the people back into the darkeſt parts of Popery: It ſays, 
<« that recourſe muſt be had to the Catholick and Apoſtolick 
Church for the deciſion of controverſies; and therefore 
all books of the Old and New Teſtament in Engliſh, being 
of Yyndal's falſe tranſlation, or compriſing any matter of 
* Chriſtian religion, articles of faith, or holy ſcripture, con- 
e trary to the doctrine {et forth by the King in the fix arti- 
cles] 1540, or to be ſet forth by the King, ſhall be aboliſhed. 
„No perſon ſhall ſing or rhyme contrary to the ſaid doctrine. 
No perſon ſhall retain any Engliſb books or writings againſt 
the holy and blefſed ſacrament of the altar, or other books 
„ aboliſhed by the King's proclamation. There ſhall be 
no annotations or preambles in bibles or new teſtaments in 
« Engliſh. The bible ſhall not be read in Engliſh in any 
& church. No women, or artificers, apprentices, journeymen, 
« ſerving-men, huſbandmen, or labourers, ſhall read the New 
% Teſtament in Engliſh. Nothing ſhall be taught or main- 
5 tainied contrary to the King's inſtructions. If any ſpiritual 
<« perſon ſhall be convicted of preaching or maintaining any 
thing contrary to the King's inſtructions already made, or 
5 hereafter to be made, he ſhall for the firſt offence recant, 


& for the ſecond bear a fagor, and for the third be W 
ere 
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Here is popery and ſpiritual ſlavery in its full extent, In- 
deed the Pope is diſcharged of his juriſdiction and authority; 
but a like authority is veſted in the King. His Majeſty's 
inſtructions are as binding as the Pope's canons, and upon as 


ſevere penalties. He is abſolute lord of the conſciences of 


his ſubjects. No biſhop or ſpiritual perſon may preach any 
doctrine but what he approves; nor do any act of govern- 
ment in the church but by his ſpecial commiſſion. This 
ſeems to have been given his Majeſty by the act of ſupremacy, 
and is further confirmed by one of the laſt ſtatutes of his 
reign, [ 37 Hen. viii. cap. 17. ] which declares, that Arch. 


* biſhops, biſhops, archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical 


« perſons, have no manner of juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical, but 
„by, under, and from his royal Majeſty; and that his Ma- 
« jeſty is the only ſupreme head of the church of England and 
« Ireland; to whom, by holy ſcripture, all authority and 
«© power is wholly given to hear and determine all manner 
© of cauſes eccleſiaſtical, and to correct all manner of here- 
ies, errors, Vices, and fins whatſoever; and to all ſuch 
« perſons as his Majeſty ſhall appoint thereunto.“ 
This was carrying the regal power to the utmoſt length, 
Here is no reſerve of. privilege for convocations, councils, 
or colleges of biſhops: The King may aſk their advice, or 
call them into his aid and aſſiſtance, but his Majeſty has not 
only a negative voice upon their proceedings, but may him- 
ſelf, by his letters patent, publiſh injunctions in matters of 
religion, for correcting all errors in doctrine and worſhip, 
His proclamations have the force of a law, and all his ſubjects 
are obliged to believe, obey and profeſs according to them, 
under the higheſt penalties. " 201 
Thus matters ſtood when this great and abſolute monarch 
died of an ulcer in his leg, being ſo corpulent, that he was 
forced to be let up and down ſtairs with an engine. The 
humour in his leg made him ſo peeviſh, that ſcarce any body 


durſt ſpeak to him of the affairs of his kingdom or of ano- 


ther life. He ſigned his will Dec. 855 1546, and died Jan. 
28th following, in the 38th year of his reign, and the g6th 
of his age, He ought to be ranked (ſays Biſhop Burnet) 
among the ill princes, but not among the wo 
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"CHAP. I. 
. The Reign of King EDwarD VI. 


HE ſole right and authority of reforming the church of 
1 England was now velted in the crown; and by the act 
of 2 in the King's council, if he were under age. 
This was preferable to a foreign juriſdiction; but it can 
hardly be proved, that either the King or his council have 
a right to judge for the whole nation, and impoſe upon the 
people what religion they think beſt, without their conſent. 
The reformation of the church of England was begun and 
carried on by the King, aſſiſted by archbiſhop Cranmer and 
a few ſelect divines. The clergy in convocation did not 
move in it, but as they were directed and overawed by their 
ſuperiors; nor did they conſent till they were modelled d 
the deſigns of the court. x: | 
Our learned hiſtorian Biſhop Burnet* endeavours to juſ- 
tify this conduct, by putting the following queſtion, © What 
* muſt be done when the major part of a Church is, accord- 
© ing to the conſcience of the ſupreme civil magiſtrate, in an 
«error, and the leſſer part is in the right?” In anſwer to 
this queſtion, his lordſhip obſerves, that © there is no pro- 
© miſe in ſcripture that the majority of paſtors ſhall be in the 
right; on the contrary it is certain, that truth, ſeparate from 
© intereſt, has few votaries. Now, as it is not reaſonable 


© that the ſmaller part ſhould depart from their ſentiments, 


* becauſe oppoſed by the majority, whole intereſt led them 
to oppoſe the reformation, therefore they might take 
ſanctuary in the authority of the prince and the law.” But 
is there any promiſe in ſcripture that the King or prince 


ſhall be always in the right? or, is it reaſonable that the 


majority ſhould depart from their fentiments in religion, be- 
cauſe the prince with the minority are of another mind? If 
we aſk, what authority Chriſtian princes have to bind the 


» Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. in preface. 
conſciences 


* 
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conſciences of their ſubjects, by penal laws, to worſhip; God 
after their manner? his lordſhip anſwers, this was practiſed 
in the Jewiſh ſtare, But it ought to be remembered, that 
the Jewiſh ſtare was a theocracy; that God himſelf was their 
King, and their chief magiſtrates only his vicegerettts or depu- 


ties; that the laws of Moſes were the laws of God; and the 


nalties annexed to them as much of divine appointment as 
the laws themſelves. It is therefore abſurd to make the 
ſpecial commiſſion of the Jewiſh magiſtrates a model for the 
rights of Chriſtian princes. But his lordſhip adds, It is 
the firſt law in Juſtinian's code, made by the emperor 


heodyſius, that all ſhould every where, under ſevere pains, 


follow that faith that was received by Damaſus biſhop of 
Rome, and Peter of Alexandria. And why might not the 
King and laws of England give the like authority to the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and Tor?“ I anfwer, becauſe 
Theodofrus's law was an unreaſonable uſurpation upon the 
right of conſcience. If the apoſtle Paul, who was an infpired 
perſon, had not dominion over the faith of the churches, 
how came the Roman emperor, or other Chriſtian princes, 
by ſuch a juriſdiction, which has no foundation in the law of 
nature or in the New Teſtament? 

His lordſhip goes on, It is not to be imagined how any 
changes in religion can be made by ſovereign princes, unleſs 
an authority be lodged with them of giving the ſanction of 
a law to the ſounder, thpugh the leſſer part of a church; 
© for as princes and lawgivers are not tied to an implicit obe- 
* dience to clergymen, but are left to the freedom of their 
own diſcerning, ſo they muſt have a power to chooſe what 
* ſide to be of, where things are much enquired into. And 
why have not the clergy and the common people the\ ſame 
power? Why muſt they be tied to an implicit faith in their 
princes and lawgivers? Is there any promiſe in the word of 
God, that princes and lawgivers ſhall be infallible, and always 


judge right which is the ſounder, though the leſſer part of a 


church? If (as his lordſhip adds) the major part of ſynods 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be in matters of faith ſo aſſiſted from 
* heaven, that the leſſer part muſt neceſſarily acquiefce in their 
* decrees; or that the civil powers muſt always make laws 


according to their votes, eſpecially when intereſt does viſi- 
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* bly turn the ſcale;? hw can the prince or civil magiſtrate 
depend upon ſuch aſſiſtance? Can we be ſure that intereſt 
or prejudice, will never turn the: ſcale with, him; or that he 
has a — acquaintance with the truths of the goſpel than 
his clergy or people? It is highly reaſonable that the prince 
ſhould chooſe for himſelf what ſide he will be of, when things 
are much enquired into; but then let the clergy and people 
have the ſame liberty, and neither the major nor minor part 
impoſe upon the other, as long as they entertain no prin- 
ciples inconſiſtent with rhe: ſafety of the government.— 
When the Chriſtian belief had not the ſupport of law, every 
* biſhop taught his own flock the beſt he could, and gave 
© his neighbours { ſuch an account of his faith, at, or ſoon 
© after his conſecration, as ſatisfied them; and o (fays his 
lordſhip), © they maintained the unity of the church.'— 
And why might it not be ſo ſtill? Is not this better upon all 
accounts, than to force people to profeſs what they cannot 
believe, or to propagate religion with the ſword, as was too 
much the caſe with our reformers? If the penal laws had 
been taken away, and the points in controverſy between 
Proteſtants and Papiſts had been left to a free and open 
debate, while the civil magiſtrate had ſtood by, and only 
kept the peace, the reformation would certainly have taken 
place in due time, and proceeded in a much more unexcep- 
tionable manner than it did. 

Jo return to the hiſtory, King Edward VI. came to the 
crown at the age of nine years and four months; a prince, 
for learning and piety, for acquaintance with the world, and 
application to buſineſs, the very wonder of his age. His 


father, by his laſt will and teſtament, named fixtcen perſons 


executors of his will, and regents of the kingdom, till his 
ſon ſhould be eighteen years of age: Out of theſe the earl 
of Hertford, the King's uncle, was choſen protector of the 
King's realms, and governor of his perſon. Beſides thele, 
twelve were added as a privy council, to be aſſiſting to them. 
Among the regents ſome were for the old religion, and others 
for the new; but it ſoon appeared that the reformers had 
the aſcendant, the young King having been educated in their 
principles by his tutor Dr. Cox, and the new protector his 
uncle being on the ſame ſide. The majority of the ROO 
an 


ads. 
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and inferior clergy were on the fide of popery, but the 
government was in the hands of the reformers, who 


immediately to relax the rigors of the late reign.* The 


perſecution upon the fix articles was ſtopt; the priſon doors 
were ſet open; and ſeveral who had been forced to quit the 
kingdom for their religion returned home, as Miles Cover- 
dale, afterwards biſhop of Exeter; John Hooper, afterwards 
biſhop of Glouceſter; John Rogers, the proto-martyr, and 
many others, who were preferred to conſiderable benefices 
in the church. The reforming divines, being delivered from 


their too. awful ſubjection to the late King, began to open 


againſt the abuſes of popery. Dr. Ridley and others preach- 
ed vehemently againſt images in churches, and inflamed the 
people, ſo that in many places they outran the law, and 


ulled them down without authority. Some preached 


againſt the lawfulneſs of ſoul maſſes and obits; though the 
late King, by His laſt will and teſtament, had left a large ſum 


of money to have them continued at Windſor where he was 
buried, and for a frequent diſtribution of alms for the repoſe 


of his ſoul, and its deliverance out of purgatory; but this 
charity was ſoon after converted to other uſes. The Popiſh 
clergy were alarmed at theſe things, and inſiſted ſtrongly, 
that till the King their ſupreme head was of age, religion 
ſhould continue in the ſtate in which King Henry wy it. 
But the reformers averred, that the King's authority was the 
ſame while he was a minor, as when he was of age; and 
that they had heard the late King declare his reſolution to 


turn the maſs into a communion if he had lived a little longer, 


upon which they thought it their duty to proceed, 


* The heads of the two parties were theſe, 


For the REFORMATION. For the Old Reticon. 
King Edxvard, Princeſs Mary, 
Duke of Somerſet, protector, Wriothefley Earl of Southampton, 


Dr. Cranmer, abp. of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 

Dr. Holgate, archbiſhop of York, | Dr. Tonftal, biſhop of Dur 
Sir W. Paget, ſecretary of ſtate, | Dr. Gardiner, biſhop of Wi 
Lord Viſcount Life, lord admiral, | Dr. Bonner, biſhop of London. 
Dr. Holbeach, biſhop of Lincoln, 
Dr. Goodrict, biſhop of Ely, 

Dr. Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, 
Dr. Ridley, elect of Rocheſter, $ 


After 


hy 
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After the ſolemnity of the King's coronation, the regents 
appointed a royal viſitation, and commanded rhe: clergy to 
preach no where but in their pariſh churches without licence, 
till the viſitation was over. The kingdom was divided into 
ix circuits; two gentlemen, a civilian, a divine, and a regiſter, 
being appointed for each. The divines were by their 
preaching to inſtruct the people in the doctrines of the refor- 
mation, and to bring them off from their old ſuperſtitions. 
The viſitation began in the month of Auguſt; fix of the 
gravelt drvines> and moſt popular preachers, attended it; 
their names were Dr. Ridley, Dr. Madew, Mr. Briggs, 
Cattisford, Joſeph, and Farrar. A book of homilies or 

rmons, upon the chief points of the Chriſtian faith,“ drawn 
up chiefly by archbiſhop Cranmer, was printed, and ordered 
to be left with every pariſh prieſt, to ſupply the defect of 
preaching, which few of the clergy of that time were capa- 
ble of performing. Cranmer communicated i to Gardiner, 
and would fain have gained his approbation of it; but he 
was fo inflamed at being left out of the King's will, that he 
conſtantly oppoſed all innovation till the King mould be 


e. 
Wh theſe homilies the viſitors were to deliver ſundry 
K from the King, to the number of thirty-ſix. + 


The 


Tze book conſiſted of twelve diſcourſes, on the follow ing 5 ; 
1. Concerning the uſe of the Scriptures, 
2. Of the miſe ery of mankind by: la. 
©. 3. Of their ſalvation by Chriſt. 
4 Of a true and hvely faith. 
5. Of good works. 
6. Of Chriſtian love and charity. 
7. Againſt ſwearing and perjury. 
8. Againſt apoſtaſy. 
9. Againſt the fear of death. 
| $4 An exhortation to obedience. 
11. Againſt whoredom and adultery. 
12. Againſt ſtrife and contention about matters of religion. 
Theſe titles of the homilies are taken verbatim from Biſhop Burnet. 
Neal's Review. 


: 


t The Chief were, 
1. © That all eccleſiaſtical perſons obſerve the laws relating to the King's 
'*« ſupremacy.” 
2. © That they preach once a quarter againſt pilgrimages, and praying 
« to images, and exhort to works of faith and charity, 5 
3. 16 at 


\ 
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The biſhops were enjoined to ſee the articles put in exe- 
cution, and to preach themſelves four times a year, unleſs 
they had a reaſonable excuſe. They were to give orders 
to none but ſuch as were able to preach, and to recal their 
licences from others, The injunctions were to be obſerved 
under the pains of excommunication, ſequeſtration, or 
deprivation. | | 

In bidding of their prayers they were to remember the 
King their ſupreme head, the Queen dowager, the King's 
two filters, the lord protector and the council; the nobility, 


3. © That images abuſed with pilgrimages and offerings be taken down; 
Fe that no wax candles or tapers be burnt beſore them; bat only two lights 
upon the high altar before the ſacrament ſhall remain ſtill, to ſignify that 
fe Ghrif is the light of the world.” ig 

The limitation in this article giving occaſion to great heats among the 
people, ſome affirming their images 
council ſent orders to lee them all taken down. 

4. © That when there is no ſermon, the Pater-noſter, the Creed, and Tex 
« Commandments, ſhall be recited out of the pulpit to the pariſhioners. 

5. © That within three months every church be provided with a bible; 
and within twelve months with Zra/mus's Paraphraſe on the New Teſta- 
ment. 

9. © That they examine ſuch who come to confeſſion, whether they can 
« recite the Pater- noſter, Creed, and Ten Commandments in Engliſh, before 
they receive the ſacrament of the altar, elſe they ought not to come to 
God's board. X X 

21, „ That in time of high maſs the epiſtle and goſpel ſhall be read in 
* Engliſh; and that one chapter in the New Te/Zament be read at mattins, 
and one in the O/d at even-ſong. | 

23. © No proceſſions ſhall be uſed about churches or church-yards; but 
immediately before high maſs the litany ſhall be ſaid or ſung in Eagliſb; 
and all ringing of bells (fave one) utterly forborn. 

24. That the holy day, at the 1 beginning godly inſtituted and 
'« ordained, be wholly given to „in hearing the word of God read 
and taught; in private and public prayers; in acknowledging their 
offences to God, and promiſing amendment; in reconciling ves 
to their neighbours, receiving the communion, viſiting the ſick, &c. 
Onhy it ſhall be lawful in time of harveſt to labour upon — and feſtival 
days, in order to fave that thing which God hath ſent; that ſerupu- 
« lofity to abſtain from working on thoſe days does grievouſly offend God. 

28, „ That they take away all ſhrines, coverings of ſhrines, tables, can- 
« dleſticks, trindills, or rolls of wax, plctures, paintings, and other monu- 
ments of feigned miracles, ſo that no memory of them remain in walls 


or windows; exhorting the people to do the like in their ſeveral houſes. | 


The reſt of the articles related to the advancement of learm 
encouragement of preaching, and correcting ſome very groſs ab 


, to the 
the 


6 


been ſo abuſed, and others not, the 


. 
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' the clergy, and the commons of this realm; The cuſtom of 
bidding prayer, which is {till in uſe in the church, is a relick 
of popery. Biſhop Burnet“ has preſerved the form, as it was 
in uſe: before the reformation, which was this: After the 
preacher had named and opened his text, he called on the 
people to go to their prayers, telling them what they were 
to pray for. Te ſhall pray (ſays he) for the King, for the 
Pope, for the holy Catholick church, &c. After which all the 
people ſaid their beads in a genera] ſilence, and the miniſter 
kneeled down likewiſe and ſaid his; they were ta ſay a Pater. 
noſter, Ave Maria, Deus miſereatur ngſtri, Domine ſalvum 
ac regem, Gloria Patri, &c. and then the ſermon proceeded. 
How fadly this bidding of prayer has been abuſed of late, by 
ſome divines, to the entire omiſſion of the duty itſelf, is toa 
well known to need a remark! _ 
| Moſt of the biſhops complied with the injunctions, except 
Bonner of Landon, and Gardiner of Wincheſter. Bonner 
offered a reſerve, but that not being accepted, he made an 
abſolute ſubmiſſion; nevertheleſs, he was ſent for ſome time 
to the Fleet for contempt. Gardiner having proteſted againſt 
the injunctions and homilies as contrary to the law of God, 
Was ſent alſo to the Fleet, where he continued till after the 
parliament was over, and was then releaſed by a general act 
acc, - - : 
The parliament that met November gth, made ſeveral alter- 
ations in favour of the reformation. They repealed all laws 
that made any thing treaſon but what was ſpecified in the act 
of 25 Edward III; and two of the ſtatutes againſt Lo/lardies. 
They repealed the ſtatute of the fix articles, with the acts 
that followed in explanation of it; all laws in the late reign, 
declaring any thing felony that was not ſo declared before; 
rogerher with the act that made the King's proclamation cf 
equal anthority with an act of parliament. Beſides the repeal 
of theſe laws, ſundry new ones were enated;4 as, That the 
ſacrament of the Lord's Supper ſhould be adminiſtered in both 
&inds, agreeably to Chriſt's firſt inſtitution, and the practice 
of the church for 500 years; and that all private maſſes 


' + Hiſt, Ref. vol. ii. p. 30, and Collection of Records, b. i. No. g. 
+ 2 Edw. VI. cap. i. 
ſhould 
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ſhould be put down: An act concerning the admiſſion of 
biſhops into their ſees; which ſets forth, that the manner 
of chooſing biſhops by a conge d' elire, being but the ſhadow 
of an election, all biſhops hereafter ſhall-be appointed by the 
King's letters patent only, and ſhalt continue the exerciſe 
of their juriſdiction, during their natural life, if they behave 
well. One of the firſt patents with this clauſe'is that of 
Dr. Barlow, biſhop of Bath and Melle, & bearing date Feb. 
3, in the ſecond year of the King's reign; but all the reſt 
of the biſhops afterwards took out letters patent for their 
biſhopricks with the ſame clauſe. In this the archbiſhop had 
a principal hand; for it was his judgment, that the exerciſe 
of all epiſcopal juriſdiction depended upon the prince; and 
that as he gave it he might reſtrain or take it away at his 
pleaſure. . Cranmer thought the exerciſe of his own epiſ-- 
copal authority ended with the late King's life, and therefore 
would not act as archbiſhop till he had a new commiſſion from 
king Edvard. 58 | 2151 

In the ſame ſtatute it is declared, . That fince all juriſdic- 
tion both ſpiritual and temporal was derived from the King, 
therefore all proceſſes in the ſpiritual court ſhould from 
henceforward be carried on in the King's name, and be 
* ſealed with the King's ſeal, as in the other courts of com- 
* mon law, except the archbiſhop of Canterbury's courts 
only in all faculties and diſpenſations; but all collations, 
< preſentations, or letters of orders, were to paſs under the 
„ biſhops” proper ſeals as formerly.” By this Jaw, cauſes 
concerning wills and marriages were to be tried in the King's 
name; but this was repealed in the next reign. . | 

Laſtiy; The parliament gave the King all the lands for 
maintenance of chauntries not poſſeſſed by his father; all 
legacies given for obits, anniverſaries, lamps in churches; 
together with all guild lands which any fraternity enjoyed on 
the ſame account:* the money was to be converted to the 
maintenance of grammar-ſchools; but the hungry courtiers 
ſhared it among themſelves. After this the houſes were 
prorogued from the 24th of December to the 2oth of April 
tollowing. #4 | | 


| 1 Edw. VI. cap. 2. 5 Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 218. 
+ Strype's Mem. Cran. p. 151, App. p. 53. * 1 Edw. VI. cap. ny 
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The convocation that fat with the parliament did little; the 
majority being on the fide of popery, the archbiſhop was 
afraid of venturing any thing of importance with them; nor 
are any of their proceedings upon record; but Mr. 8 
has collected from the notes of a private member, that t 
lower houſe agreed to the communion in both kinds; and 
that upon a diviſion, about the lawfulneſs of prieſts mar- 
riages, fifty three were for the affirmative, and twenty-rwo ß 


o 


for the negative.“ | 
The reformation in Germany lying under great diſcourage- 
ments by the victorious arms of Charles V. who had this 
year taken the Duke of Saxony priſoner, and diſpoſſeſſed him 
of his electorate; ſeveral of the foreign reformers, who had 
taken ſanctuary in thoſe parts, were forced to ſeek it elſe- 
where. Among theſe Peter Martyr, a Florentine, was invited 
by the archbiſhop, in the King's name, into England, and 
had the divinity chair given him at Oxford; Bucer had the 
fame at Cambridge; Ochinus and Fagius, two other learned 
foreigners, had either penſions or canonrics with a diſpenſa- 
tion of reſidence, and did good ſervice in the univerſities; 
but Tagius ſoon after died. | 
The common people were very much divided in their 
opinions about religion; ſome being zealous for preſerving 
the Popiſh rites, and others no leſs averſe to them. The 
country people were very tenacious of their old ſhews, as 
roceſſions, wakes, carrying of candles on Candlemas-day, and 
Palms on Palm-Sundays, &c. while others looked upon 
them as heatheniſh rites, abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
ſimplicity of the goſpel. This was ſo effectually repreſented 
to the council by Cranmer, that a proclamation was publiſhed 
Fed. 6, 1548, forbidding the continuance of them. And 
for putting an end to all conteſts about images that had been 
abuſed to ſuperſtition, an order was publiſhed Feb. 1 1th, 
that all images whatſoever ſhould be taken out of churches; 
and the biſhops were commanded to execute it in their ſeve- 
ral dioceſes.+ Thus the churches were empricd of all thoſe 
pictures and ſtatues, which had for divers ages been the 


objects of the people's adoration. 


* Strype's Life of Cran. p. 156. + Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. vol, i. p. 6, 
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The clergy were no leſs divided than the laity; the pulpits 
claſhing one againſt the other, and tending to ſtir up ſedition 


and rebellion: the King therefore, after the example of his 


father, and by advice of his council, iſſued out a proclama- 
tion, Sept. 3, in the ad year of his reign, to prohibit all 
preaching throughout all his dominions: the words are theſe, 
« The King's highneſs, minding ſhortly to have one uniform 
« order throughout this realm, and to put an end to all 
« controverſies in religion, ſo far as God ſhall give grace; 
«-Joth at this preſent, and till ſuch time as the ſaid order 
« ſhall be ſet forth, inhibit all manner of perſons whatſoever, 
« to preach in open audience in the pulpit. or otherwiſe; to 
the intent that the whole clergy, in the mean ſpace, may 
d apply themſelves in prayer to Almighty God, for the bet- 
« ter atchieving the {ame moſt godly intent and purpoſe.” 

At the ſame time a committee of divines was appointed to 
examine and reform the offices of the church:“ theſe were 
the archbiſhops of Centerbury and York; the biſhops of 
London, Durham, Worceſter, Norwich, St. Afaph, Saliſbury, 
Coventry and Litchfield, Carlifle, Briſtol, St. Davids, Ely, 
Lincoln, Chicheſter, Hereford, Weſtminſter, and Rocheſter; with 
the doctors Cox, May, Taylor, Heins, Robertſen, and Redmayn. 
They began with the facrament of the Euchariſt, in which 
they made bur little alteration, leaving the ofhce of the maſs 
as it ſtood, only adding to it ſo much as changed it into a 
communion in both kinds. Auricular Confeſſion was left 
indifferent. The prieſt having received the ſacrament him- 
tclf, was to turn to the people and read the exhortation; then 
followed a denunciation, requiring ſuch as had not repented 
to withdraw, leſt the devil ſhould enter into them as he did 
into Judas. After a little pauſe, to {ee if any would with- 
draw, followed a confeſſion of fins and abſolution, the fame 
as now in uſe; after which the ſacrament was adminiſtered in 
both kinds without elevation. This office was publiſhed with 
a proclamation, declaring his Majeſty's intentions to proceed to 
a further reformation; and willing his ſubjects not to run 
before his direction, aſſuring them of his earneſt zeal in this 
affair, and hoping they would quietly tarry for it. 


* Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 61,64. ; 
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In reforming the other offices they examined and compared 
the Romiſh miſſals of Sarum, Tork, Hereford, Bangor, and 
Lincoin; and out of them compoſed the morning and evening 
ſervice, almoſt in the ſame form as it ſtands at preſent; only 
there was no confeſſion, nor abſolution. It would have 
obviated many objections if the committee had thrown aſide 
the maſs- book, and compoſed an unifgrm ſervice in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, without any regard to the church of 
Rome; but this they were not aware of, or the times would 
not bear it. From the ſame materials, they compiled a 
litany, conſiſting of many ſhort petitions, interrupted by 
ſuffrages; it is the fame with that which is now uſed, except 
the petition to be delivered from the tyranny of the biſhop 

Rome. and all his deteſtable enormities; which, in the 
review of the liturgy in Queen Elizabeth's time, was ſtruck 
out. | | 

In the adminiſtration of Bapti/m a croſs was to be made on 
the child's forehead and breaſt, and rhe devil was exorciſed 
to go out, and enter no more into him. The child was to be 
dipped three times in the font, on the right and left fide, 
and on the breaſt, if not weak. A white veſtment was to be 
put upon it in token of innocence; and it was to be anointed 
on the head, with a ſhort prayer for the unction “of the 
Holy Gholt. | 

In order to Confirmation, thoſe that came were to be cate- 
chiſed; then the biſhop was to ſign them with the croſs, and 
lay his hands upon them, in the name of the Father, Son, 

and Holy Ghoſt. | | 
Tf fick perſons defired to be anointed, the prieſt might do 
it upon the forchead and breaſt, only making the ſign of the 
croſs; with a ſhort prayer for his recovery. 

In the office of Burial, the ſoul of the departed perſon is 
recommended to the mercy of God; and the miniſter is to 

pray, that the fins which he committed in this world may be 
forgiven him, and that he may be admitted into heaven, and 
his body raiſed at the laſt day. OH 

- This was the firſt ſervice book or liturgy of King Edward 
VI. We have no certain account of the uſe of any litur- 
gies in the firſt ages of the church; thoſe of St. Mark, St. 
James, and that of Alexandria, being manifeſtly ſpurious.— 


It 
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It is not till the latter end of the fourth century that they are 
firſt mentioned; and then it was left to the care of every 
biſhop to draw up a form of prayer for his own church.— 
In St. Auſtin's time they began to conſult about an agree- 
ment of prayers, that none ſhould be uſed without common 
advice; but {till there was no uniformity, Nay, in the dark- 
eſt times of popery, there was a vaſt variety of forms in dif- 
ferent ſees, witnels the offices ſecundum uſum Sarum, Bangor, 
York, &c. But our reformers ſplit upon this rock, ſacrificing 
the peace of the church to a miſtaken neceſſity of an exact 
uniformity of doctrine and worſhip, in which it was impoſ- 
ſible for all men to agree. Had they drawn up divers forms, 
or left a diſcretionary latitude for tender conſciences, as to 
ſome particular phraſes, all men would have been eaſy, and 
the church more firmly united than ever. | 

The like is to be obſerved as to rites and ceremonies of an 
indifferent nature. Nothing is more certain, than that the 
church of Rome indulged a variety. Every religious order 
(ſays biſhop Burnet)* had their peculiar rites, with the ſaint's 
days that belonged to their order, and ſervices for them: 
but our reformers thought proper to inſiſt upon an exa& 
uniformity of habits and ceremonies. for all the clergy; 
though they knew many of them were exceptionable, having 
been abuſed to idolatry; and were a yoke which ſome of 
the moſt reſolved proteſtants could not bear. Nay, ſo great 
a ſtreſs was laid upon the ſquare cap and ſurplice, that rather 
than diſpenſe with the uſe of them to ſome tender minds, the 
biſhops were content to part with their beſt friends, and ha- 
zard the reformation into the hands of the papiſts. It there 
mult be habits and ceremonies for decency and order, why 
did they not appoint new ones, rather than retain the old, 
which had been idolized by the Papiſts to ſuch a degree; 
as to be thought to have a magical virtue or a ſacramental 
eticacy? Or if they meant this, why did they nor ſpeak 
out, and go on with the conſecration of them? 

The council had it ſome time under conſideration, whe- 
ther thoſe veſtments in which the prieſts uſed to officiate - 
ſhould be continued? It was objected againſt them, by thoſe 


* Hiſt, Ref. vol. ii. p. 72. 
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who had been confeſſors for the Proteſtant religion, and 
others, that the habits were parts of the train of the maſs; 
that the people had ſuch a ſuperſtitious opinion of them, 
« as to think they gave an efficacy to their prayers, and that 
divine ſervice ſaid without this apparei was inſignificant; 


_ © whereas at beſt they were but inventions of Popery, and 


© 0ught to be deſtroyed with that idolatrous religion. But 
it was {aid on the other hand, by thoſe divines that bad 


U ſtaid in England, and weathered the ſtorm of King Henry's 


tyranny by a politick compliance, and concealment of their 
opinions, that church habits and ceremonies were indiffer- 
© ent, and might be appointed by the magiſtrates; that white 
© was the colour of the prieſts garments in the Moſaical diſ- 
penſation; and that it was a natural expreſhon of the 
« purity and decency that became priefts. That they ought 
© to depart no further from the church of Rome than ſhe 
© had departed from the practice of the primitive church.” 

Beſides, © the clergy were then fo poor, that they could 
© ſcarce afford to buy themſelves decent clothes.” But did 
the prieſts buy their own garments? Could not the pariſh 
provide a gown, or {ome other decent apparel for the prieſt 
to miniſter in ſacred things, as well as a ſquare cap, a ſurplice, 


a cope, or a tippet? Were theſe the habits of the primitive 


clergy before the riſe of the papacy? But upon theſe flender 
reaſons the garments were continued, which ſoon after divi- 
ded the reformers among themſelves, and gave riſe to the 
two parties of conformiſts and nonconformiſts; archbiſhop 
Cranmer and Ridley being at the head of the former; and 
biſhop Hooper, Rogers, with the foreign divines, being 
patrons of the latter. | 

The parliament, after ſeveral prorogations, met the 24th 
of November 1 548, and on the 1 5th of January following, the 
act confirming the new liturgy paſſed both houſes; the biſhops 
of London, Durham, Norwich, Carliſle, Hereford, Worceſter, 
Weſtminſter and Chicheſter, proteſting. The preamble ſets 
forth, That the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with other learned 
« biſhops and divines, having by the aid of the Holy Ghoſt, 
h one uniform agreement, concluded upon an order of 


$ Fuller's Church Hiſtory, b. 7. p. 402. 3 
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« divine worſhip, agreeable to Scripture and che primitive 
« church, the parliament having conſidered the book, gave 
« the King their moſt humble thanks, and enacted, that from 
« the feaſt of Whitfunday 1549, all divine offices ſhould be 
« performed according to it; and that ſuch of the clergy 
as refuſed to do it, or officiated in any other manner, ſhould 
e upon the firft conviction ſuffer ' ſix months impriſonment; 
and forfeit x year's profits of his benefice; for the ſecond 
« oftence forfeit all his church preferments, and ſuffer a 
« year's impriſonment; and for the third offence impriſon- 
« ment for life. Such as writ or printed againft the book 
were to be fined 10/. for the firit offence; 20/. for the 
« ſecond; and to forfeit all their goods, and be impriſoned 
« for life for the third.“ Ir ought to be obſerved, that this 
ſervice book was not laid before the convocation, nor any 
repreſentative body of the clergy: and whereas it is faid to 
be done by one uniform agreement, it is certain that four of 
the biſhops employed in drawing it up proteſted againſt it, 
viz. the biſhops of Norwich, Hereford, Chicheſter, and Weſt- 
minſier. But if the liturgy had been more perfect than it 
was, the penalties by which it was impoſed were ſevere and 
unchriſtian, contrary to Scripture and primitive antiquity.} 
As ſoon as the act took place, the council appointed vifi- 
tors to ſee that the new liturgy was received all over England. 
Bonner, who reſolved to comply in every thing, ſent to the 
dean and reſidentiary of St. Paul's to uſe it; and all the 
clergy were fo pliable, that the viſitors returned no com- 
plaints; only that the Lady Mary continued to have mats ſaid 
in her houſe, which upon the interceſſion of the Emperor 
was indulged her for a time.+ Gardiner biſhop of Nincheſter 
continued ſtill a priſoner in the Tower, without being brought 
to a trial, for refuſing to ſubmit to the counciÞs ſupremacy 
while the King was under age; and for ſome other com- 
plaints againſt him. His impriſonment was certainly illegal; 


t Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 93, 94. 

+ The interceſſion of the Emperor, Carolus, was ſupported by the requi- 
ſion of the council, and urged by the importance of preſerving amity with 
him. But the King, amiable as his temper appears to have been, with tears 
oppoſed the advice of his council, and finally denied the Emperor's ſuit. 

Fox, as quoted by Croſby, b. i. p. 44. E. 
E 2 | it was 
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it was unjuſtifiable to keep a man in priſon two years upon 
a bare complaint; and then, without producing any evidence 
in ſupport of the charge, to fift him by articles and interro- 
gatories: this looked too much like an inquiſition; but the 
'King being in the Pope's room (ſays biſhop Burnet)$ there 
were ſome things gathered from the canon law, and from 
the proceedings ex officio, that rather excuſed than juſtified 
the hard meaſures he met with. When the council ſent 
ſecretary Petre to the biſhop, to know whether he would 
ſubſcribe to the uſe of the ſervice book, he conſented with 
ſome exceptions, which not being admitted. he was threatened 
with deprivation. 
But the new liturgy did not ſit well upon the minds of the 
\country people, who were for going on in their old way, of 
wakes, proceſſions, church ales, holidays, cenſing of images, 
and other theatrical rites, which ſtrike the minds of the vul- 
gar: theſe, being encouraged by the old monks and friars 
roſe up in arms in ſeveral counties, but were ſoon diſperſed. 
The moſt formidable inſurrections were thoſe of Dewvon/hire 
and Norfolk. - In Devonſhire they were 10,000 ſtrong, and 
ſent the following articles or demands to the King: 
« That the fix articles ſhould be reſtored. 
2. © That maſs ſhould be ſaid in Latin. 

3. That the hoſt ſhould be elevated and adored. 
4. That the ſacrament ſhould be given but in one kind. 
5. That images ſhould be ſet up in churches. 
6 
7 


* 


That the fouls in purgatory ſhould be prayed for. 
That the bible ſhould be called in, and prohibited. 
8. That the new ſervice book ſhould be laid aſide, and 
te the old religion reſtored.“ 

An anſwer was ſent from court to theſe demands; but 
nothing prevailed on the enraged multitude, whom the 
prieſts inflamed with all the artifice they could deviſe, carry- 
ing the hoſt about the camp in a cart, that all might ſee and 
adore it. They heſieged the city of Exeter, and reduced it to 
the laſt extremity; but the inhabitants defended it with un- 
common bravery, till they were relicved by the Lord Ruſell, 
who with a very {mall force entered the rown and diſperſed 
the rebels. The inſurrection in Norfolk was headed by one 


L Fliſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 152. Ket 
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Ket a tanner, who aſſumed to himſelf the power of judica- 
ture under an old oak, called from thence the oak of reforma- 
tion. He did not pretend much of religion, but to place 
new counſellors about the King, in order to ſuppreſs the 
greatneſs of the gentry, and advance the privileges of the 
commons. The rebels were 20,000 ſtrong; but the Earl 
of Warwick, with 6000 foot and 1500 horſe, quickly dif- 
perſed them. Several of the leaders of both rebellions were 
executed, and Ket was hanged in chains, 

The hardſhips the reformers underwent in the late reign 
from the ſix articles, ſhould have made them tender of the 
lives of thoſe who differed from the preſent ſtandard. Cran- 
mer himſelf had been a Papiſt, a Lutheran, and was now a 
Sacramentary; and in every change guilty of inexcuſable 
ſeverities: while he was a Lutheran he conſented to the 
burning of John Lambert and Anne Aſkew, for thoſe very 
doctrines for which himſelf afterward ſuffered. He bore hard 
upon the Papiſts, ſtretching the law to keep their moſt 
active leaders in priſon; and this year he imbrued his hands 
in the blood of a poor frantick woman, Joan Bocher, more 
fit for Bedlam than a ſtake; which was owing not to any 
cruelty in the archbiſhop's temper, but by thoſe miſerable 
perſecuting principles by which he was governed. 

Among others that fled out of Germany into England, 
from the Ry/tick ꝛcar, there were ſome that went by the 
name of Anabapti/ts [ diſleminating their errors, and making 
proſelytes] who, beſides the principle of adult baptiſm, held 
ſeveral wild opinions about the Frinity, the virgin Mary, and 
the perſon of Chriſt. Complaint being. made of them to 

the 


+ Tt is to be wiſhed that Mr. Neal had not characteriſed, in this ſtyle, the 
ſentiments of theſe perſons; but had contented himſelf, without inſinuating 
his own judgment of their tenets, with giving his readers the words of — 
Burnet, For calling their opinions avid notions, will have a tendency wi 
many to ſoften their reſentment againſt the perſecuting meaſures, which Mr. 
Neal juſtly condemns; and be conſidered as furniſhing an apology for them. 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, © upon Luther's firſt preaching in Germany, there aroſe 
* many, who, building on ſome of his principles, carried things much fur- 
t ther than he did. The chief foundation he laid down was, that the Scrip- 
ture wes ta be the only rule of Chriſtians.” Upon this, many argued that 
the myſterics of the Trinity, and Chriſt's incarnation and ſufferings, of the 
fall of man, and the aids of grace, Were indeed philoſophical ſubtilties, _ 
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the council April 12th, a commiſſion was ordered to the 
archbiſhop of Conterbury, the biſhops of Ely, Worcefter, 
[Weſtmin/ter | Chicheſter, Lincoln, Rocheſter, | Sir Wm. Petre, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. Cox, Dr. May, | and ſome others, any 
three being a quorum, to examine and ſcarch after all ana- 
baptiſts, hereticks, or contemners of the common prayer, 
whom they were to endeavour to reclaim, and after penance 
to give them abſolution; but if they continued obſtinate they 


were to excommunicate, impriſon, and deliver them over to 


the ſecular arm. This was little better than a Proteſtant 
inquiſition. People had generally thought rhat all the ſta- 
rutes for burning hereticks had been repealed; but it was 
now ſaid, that hereticks were to be burnt by the common 
law of England; and that the ſtatutes were only for dire&- 
ing the manner of conviction; ſo that the repealing them 
did not take away that which was grounded upon a writ at 
common law. Several tradeſmen that were brought before 
the commiſſioners abjured; but Juan Bocher, or Joan of 
Kent, obſtinately maintained, that Chriſt was not truly 
© incarnate” of the virgin, whoſe fleſh being ſinful he could 
© not partake of it; but the word, by the conſent of the 
£ inward man in the virgin, took fleſh of her.” Theſe were 
her words: a ſcholaſtick nicety, not capable of doing much 
miſchief, and far from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſhment.— 
The poor woman could not reconcile the ſpotleſs purity of 
Chriſt's human nature, with his receiving fleſh from a ſinful 
creature; and for this ſhe is declared an obſtmare heretick, 
and delivered over to the ſecular power to be burnt. When 
the compaſſionate young King could not prevail with him- 
{elf to ſign the warrant for her execution, Cranmer with his 
ſuperior learning was employed to perſuade him; he argued 
from the practice of the Jewiſh church in ſtoning blaſphe- 
mers, which rather ſilenced his Highneſs than ſatisfied him: 
for when at laſt he yielded to the archbiſhop's importunity, 


only pretended to be deduced from Scripture, as almoſt all opinions of 
religion were, and therefore they rejected them. Amongſt theſe the bap- 
tiſm of infants was one. They held that to be no baptiſm, and ſo were 
re- haptiſed. But from this, which was moſt taken notice of, as being a 


Hiſt, Ref. vol. ii. p. 110, c. 
he 
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he told him with tears in his eyes, that if he did wrong, fince 

it was in ſubmiſſion to his authority, he ſhould anſwer for 

it to God. F This {track the archbiſhop with furprize, but 
et he ſuffered the ſentence to be executed. 

Nor did his Grace renounce his burning principles as long 
as he was in power; for about two years after, he went 
through the fame bloody work again. One George Van 
Paris, a Dutchman, being convicted of ſaying, that God the 
Father was only God, and that Chriſt was not very God, was 
dealt with to abjure, but refuſing, he was condemned in the 
fame manner with Joan of Kent, and on the 25th of April 
155 , was burnt in Smithfeld: He was a man of a fin 
and virtuous life, and very devout; he fuſſered with great 
conſtancy of mind, kiffing the ſtake and faggots that were to 


burn him. No part of archbiſhop Cranmer's life expoſed 


+ Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ui. p. 112. 


Mr. Neal, repreſenting Joan Bocher as a poor frantick woman, more fit 
for Bedlam than the ſtake, and as o6//inately maintaining her opinion, has 
not ſpoken ſo reſpectfully of her as her character and the truth of the caſe 
required. The charge of one wants propriety and candour; for though 
an opinion in the account of others may be a great and hurtful error, it 
cannot, without infincerity and the violation of conſcience, be renounced 
by the perion who has embraced it, until his judgment 15 convinced of its 
faiſhood. Arguments which produce conviction 1n-one mind, do not carry 
the ſame degree of clearneſs and ſtrength to other minds; and men are very 
mcomnetent judges of the nature and force of evidence neceflary to leave 
on others the inpreſſions they themſelves feel. The extraordinary efforts 
uſ-d to bring Joan Hocher to retract her opinion, ſhew her to have been a 
perſon of note, whoſe opinions carried more weight and reſpect than it can 
be ſuppoſed would the chimeras of a frantic woman. The account which 
Mr. Strype gives of her is truly honourable. “ She was (he ſays) a great 
« diſperſer of Tindall's New Teſtament, tranſlated by him into Engliſb, 
« and printed at Colen, and was a great reader of Scripture herſelf. 
« Which book alſo ſhe diſperſed in the court, and ſo became known to cer- 
« tain women of quality, and was more particularly acquainted with Mrs. 
« Anne Aſcue. She ufed, for the more ſecrecy, to tie the books with 
«« ſtrings under her apparel, and fo paſs with them into the court.“ By 
this it appears, that ſhe hazarded her life, in dangerous times, to bring 
others to the knowledge of God's word: and, by Mr. Neal's own account, 
her ſentiments, were they ever ſo erroneous, were taken up ont of re — to 
Chrift: for * ſhe could not reconcile the ſpotleſs purity of Chriſt's human 
« nature, with his receiving fleſh from a ſinful creature 

$ Strype's Eccleſiaſtical Memorials, vol. ii. p. 214, as quoted in Lindſay's 

Apology. 4th Ed. p. 43, and in his Hiſtorical View of the Unitarian 
Doctrine and Worſhip, p. 84 | | 
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him more than this: it was now ſaid by the Papiſts, that th 
ſaw men of harmleſs lives might be put to death for — 
by the confeſſion of the reformers themſelves. In all the 
books publiſhed in Queen Mary's days, juſtifying her ſcveri- 


ties againſt Proteſtants, theſe inſtances were always produced; 


and when Cranmer himſelf was brought to the ſtake they 
called it a juſt retaliation. But neither this, nor any other 
arguments, could convince the divines of this age, of the 
abſurdity and wickedneſs of putting men to death for con- 
ſcience ſake. 5 
Bonner biſhop of London, being accuſed of remiſsneſs in 
not ſettling the new ſervice book throughout his dioceſe, 
and being ſuſpected of diſaffection to the government, was 
enjoined to declare publickly in a ſermon at Paul's croſs, his 
belief of the King's authority while under age, and his 
approbation of the new ſervice book, with ſome other arti- 
cles; which he not performing to the council's ſatisfaction, 
was cited before the court of delegates, and after ſeveral 
hearings, in which he behaved with great arrogance, ſen- 
tence of deprivation was pronounced againſt him Sept. 23d, 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ridley biſhop of Rochęſter, 


ſecretary Smith, and the dean of St. Paul's. It was thought 


hard to proceed to ſuch extremities with a man for a meer 
omiſſion; for Bonner pleaded, that he forgot the article of 
the King's authority in his ſermon; and it was yet harder to 
add impriſonment to his deprivation: but he lived to take a 
ſevere revenge upon his judges in the next reign. The 
vacant ſee was filled up with Dr. Ridley, who, on the 24th 
of Feb. 1549-50, was declared biſhop of London and Weſt- 
minſter, the two biſhopricks being united in him; but his 
conſecration was deferred to the next year. 

The parliament that met the 14th of Nov. revived the 
act of the late King, impowering his Majeſty to reform the 
canon hb, by naming thirty-two perſons, viz. ſixteen of the 
ipiritnaiity, of whom four to be biſhops; and ſixteen of the 
temporality, of whom four to be common lawyers, who 
within three years ſhould compile a body of eccleſiaſtical 
laws, which, not being contrary to the ſtatute law, ſhould 
be publiſhed by the King's warrant under the great ſeal, and 
have the force of laws in the eccleſiaſtical courts. This 

| | deſign 
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deſign was formed, and very far advanced in King Henry 
VIII's time, but the troubles that attended the laſt part of 
his reign prevented the finiſhing it. It was now reſumed, 
and in purſuance of this act a commiſſion was firſt given to 
eight perſons, viz. two biſhops, two divines, two doctors of 
law, and two common lawyers, who were to prepare mate- 
rials for the review of the thirty- two; but the preface to 
the printed book ſays, that Cranmer did almoſt the whole 
himſelf.“ It was not finiſhed till the month of Feb. 1 552-53, 
when another commiſſion was granted to thirty-two perſons 
to reviſe it, of whom the former eight were a part, viz. 
eight biſhops, eight divines, eight civilians, and eight com- 
mon lawyers; they divided themſelves into four clafſes, and 
the amendments of each claſs were communicated to the 
whole. Thus the work was finiſhed, being digeſted into 
fifty-one titles. It was tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Haddon 
and Sir John Cheek; but before it received the royal confir- 
mation the King died; nor was it ever revived in the ſucceed- 
ing reigns. Archbiſhop Parker firſt publiſhed it in the year 
1571, under the title of Reformatio Legum Anglicarum, &c. 
and it was reprinted 1640. By this book Cranmer ſeems 
to have ſoftened his burning principles; for though, under 
the third title of judgments for hereſy, he lays a very heavy 
load upon the back of an obſtinate heretick, as that © he 
* ſhall be declared infamous, incapable of publick truſt, or 
of being witneſs in any court; or of having power to 
* make a will; or of having the benefit of the law;* yer 
there is no mention of capital proceedings. 

Another remarkable act, paſſed this ſeſſion, f was for 
ordaining miniſters; it appoints, “ that ſuch forms of or- 
<« daining miniſters as ſhould be ſet forth by the advice of fix 
« prelates and fix divines, to be named by the King, and 
authorized under the great ſeal, ſhould be uſed after April 
next, and no other.” Here is no mention again of a con- 
vocation or ſynod of divines; nor do the parliament reſerve 
to themſelves a right of judgment, but intruſt every thing 
abſolutely with the crown. The committee ſoon finiſhed 


* Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 271. 


+ zd and 4th of Edward VIth, cap. 12. 
their 
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88 
their Ordinal, which is almoſt the ſame with that now in 
uſe. They take no notice in their book of the lower orders 
in the church of Rome, as fubdeacons, readers, acolytes, &c. 
but cor:fine themſelves to biſhops, prieſts and deacons; and 
here it is obſervable, that the form of ordaining a prieft and 
a biſhop is the ſame, there being no expreſs mention in the 
words of ordination whether it be for the one or the other 
office:* this has been altered of late years, fince a diſtinction 
of the two orders has been ſo generally admitted; but that 
was not the received doctrinc of theſe times. d The com- 
mittee ſtruck out moſt of the modern rites of the church of 


Nome, and contemed themſelves (ſays biſhop Burnet) with 


thoſe mentioned in ſcripture, viz. inps/1tion of hands and 

ayer. The gloves, the fandals, the mitre, the ring and 
croſier, which had been uſed in conſecrating biſhops, were 
laid aſide. The anointing, the giving conſecrated veſtments, 
the delivering into the hands veſſels for confecrating the 
enchariſt, with a power to offer ſacrifice for the dead and 
living, which had been the cuſtom in the ordination of a 
prieſt, were alſo omitted. Bur when the biſhop ordained, 
he was to lay one hand on the prieſt's head, and with his 
other hand to give him a bible with a chalice and bread in 


it. Thechalice and bread are now omitted; as is the paſto- 
ral ſtaff in the conſecration of a biſhop. By the rule of 


this ordinal a deacon was not to be ordained Eefore twenty⸗ 


one, a prieſt before twenty-four, nor a biſhop before he 


was thirty years of age. 
The council went on with pref} ng the new liturgy upon 
the people, who were {till inclined in many placcs to the old 


ſervice; but to put it out of their power to continue it, it 


was ordered that all clergymen ſhould deliver up to ſuch 
perſons whom the King ſhould appoint, all their old anti- 
phonals, miſſals, grayls, proceſſi anale, legends, pies, portuaſſes, 
&c. and to fee to the obſerving one uniform order in the 
church; which the parhament confirmed, requiring further, 
all that had any images in their houſes, that had belonged 


* Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 144. 
$ For a full vindication of the above aſſertions, ſee Mr. Neal's review, 


p. 860-64, of the 1ſt vol. of the quarto edition of his Hiſtory. E. 
| to 
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to any church, to deface them; and to daſh out of their 
primers all prayers to the ſaints. 

1550. Ridley being now biſhop of London, . reſolved 
upon a viſitation of his dioceſe. His injunctions were, as 
uſual, ro enquire mto the doctrines and manners of the 
clergy;* but the council ſent him a letter in his Majeſty's 
name, to ſee that all a/tars were taken down, and to require 
the churchwardens of every pariſh to provide a table de- 
cently covered, and to place it in fuch part of the choir or 
_ chancel as ſhonld be moſt meet, fo that the miniſters and 
communicants fhould be ſeparated from the reſt of the peo- 
ple. The ſame injunctions were given to the reſt of the 
biſhops, as appears by the collection of biſhop Sparrow.— 
Ridley began with his own cathedral at St. Paul's, where he 
ordered the wall on the back-fide of the altar to be broken 
down, and a decent table to be placed in its room; and this 
was done in moſt churches throughout the province of 
Canterbury. The reaſons for this alteration were theſe: 

1. © Becauſe our Saviour inſtituted the ſacrament at a 
te table, and not at an altar. 

2. * Becauſe Chriſt is not to be ſacrificed over again, but 
* his body and blood to be ſpiritually eaten and drunk at the 
holy ſupper; for which a table is more proper than an 
altar. 

3. © Becauſe the Holy Ghoſt, ſpeaking of the Lord's ſup- 
per, calls it the Lord's table, 1 Cor. x. 21, but no where 
* an altar. 

4. The canons of the council of Nice, as well as the 
* fathers St. Chry/o/tom and St. Augu/tine, call it the Lord's 
table; and though they ſometimes call it an altar, it is to 
© be underſtood figuratively. 3 

5. * An altar has relation to a facrifice; ſo that if we 
© retain the one we mult admit the other; which would give 
great countenance to maſs- prieſts. 

6. There are many paſſages in ancient writers, that 
* ſhew that communion tables were of wood, that they were 


* Among the other articles which he put to the inferior clergy, this w | 


one: © Whether any anabaptiſts or others, uſed private conventicles, with 
different opinions and forms from thoſe eſtabliſhed, and with other queſ- 
tions about baptiſm and marriages.” Croſby, vol. i. p. 51. 

made 
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& made like tables; and that thoſe who fled into churches 
« for ſanctuary did hide themſelves under them. 

7. The moſt learned foreign divines have declared 
6 againſt altars; as Bucer, Oecolampadius, Zuinglius, Bullin- 
&« ger, Calvin, P. Martyr, Joannes Alaſco, Hedio, Capito, 
& &c. and have removed them out of their ſeveral churches: 
c only the Lutheran churches retain them.“ 

Ridley, Cranmer, Latimer, and the reſt of the Engliſh 
reformers, were unanimouſly of opinion, that the retaining 
altars would ſerve only to nouriſh in people's minds the ſu- 


perſtitious opinion of a propitiatory maſs, and would miniſter 


an occaſion of offence and diviſion among the godly; and 
the next age will ſhew they were not miſtaken in their con- 
jectures. But ſome of the biſhops refuſed to comply with 
the council's order; as Day biſhop of Chiche/ter, and Heath 
of Worcefter, inſiſting on the apoſtle's words to the Hebrews; 
We have an altar; and rather than comply they ſuſfered 
themſelves to be deprived of their biſhopricks for contu- 


macy, October 1551. Preachers were ſent into the coun- 


tries to rectify the people's prejudices, which had a very 
good effect; and if they had taken the ſame methods with 
reſpect to the habits, and other relicks of Popery, theſe would 
hardly have kept their ground, and the retormers would 


have acted a more conſiſtent and prudent part. 


The fad conſequences of retaining the Popiſh garments in 
the ſervice of the church, began to appear this year: a de- 
bate, one would think, of ſmall confcquence; but at this 
time apprehended of great importance to the reformation. 
The people having been bred up in a ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion tor the prieſt's s garments, were taught that they were 
ſacred; that without them no adminiſtrations were valid; that 
there was a fort of virtue conveyed into them by conſecra- 
tion; and in a word, that they were of the ſame imr ortance 


to a Chriſtian clergyman, as the prieſts“ garments of old 


were in their miniſtrations; it was time therefore to diſabuſe 
them. The debate began upon occaſion of Dr. Hzper*s 
nomination to the biſhoprick of Gloveeſter, in the room of 
Dr. Nateman, who died in December 1549. 


* Strype's Annals, vol. i. p. 162. Hiſt. Ref. vol. ti. p. 158. 
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Dr. Hooper was a zealous, pious, and learned man: he 
went out of England in the latter end of King Henry's reign, 
and lived at Zurich at a time when all Germany was in a 
flame on account of the Interim; which was a form of wor- 
ſhip contrived to keep up the exterior face of Popery, with 
the ſoftenings of ſome other ſenſes put upon things. Upon 
this aroſe a great and important queſtion among the Germans, 
concerning the uſe of things indifferent. It was ſaid, if 
© things were indifferent in themſelves they were lawful; and 
© that it was the ſubje&'s duty to obey when commanded.* So 
the old Popiſh rites were kept up, on purpoſe to draw the 
people more eaſily back to Popery. Out of this another 
queſtion aroſe, © whether it was lawful to obey in things in- 
different, when it was certain they were enjoined with an 
£ ill deſign? To which it was replied, that the deſigns of 
legiſlators were not to be enquired into. This created a valt 
diſtraction in the country: fome conformed to the Interim; 
but the major part were firm to their principles, and were 
turned out of their livings for diſobedience. Thoſe who 
complied were for the molt part Lutherans, and carried the 
name of Adiaphoriſts, from the Greek word, that ſignifies, 
things indifferent. But the reſt of the reformed were for 
ſhaking off all the relicks of Popery, with the hazard off all 
that was dear to them in the world; particularly at Zurich, 
where Hooper was, they were zealous againſt any compli- 
ance with the Interim, or the uſe of the old rites preſcri- 
bed by it. | 

With theſe principles Hogper came over to England, and 
applied himfelf to preaching and explaining the Scriptures 
to the people; he was in the pulpit almoſt every day in the 
week, and his ſermons were ſo popular, that all the churches 
were crouded where he preached. His fame ſoon reached 
the court, where Dr. Poynet and he were appointed to preach 
all the Lent ſermons. He was alſo ſent to preach throughout 
the countics of Kent and Ex, in order to reconcile the 
people to the reformation. At length, in the month of 
July 1550, he was appointed biſhop of Gloucefer by letters 
patent from the King, but declined it for two reaſons, 


1 Hiſt, Ref. vol. ui. p. 199. 
5 x. Bc 
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1. Becauſe of the form of the oath, which he calls foul 

and impious. And, 

2. By reaſon of the Aaronical habits. | un 
By the oath js meant the oath of ſupremacy, S which was 


is this form, By God, by the laints, and by the Holy 


Ghoſt; which Hogper thought impious, becauſe God 
only ought to be appealed to in an oath, for as much as he 
only knows the thoughts of men. The young King being 
convinced of this, ſtruck out the words with his own 

Bur the ſeruple about the habits was not ſo . 


over. The King and council were inclined dials with 


them; but Ridley and the reſt of the biſhops that had worn 
the habits were of another mind, ſaying, the thing was in- 
© different, and therefore the law ought to be obeyed.*”— 
This had ſuch an influence upon the council, that all Hoaper's 
1 were afterwards heard with great prejudice. It 

covered but an ill ſpirit in the reformers, not to ſuffer 
Hooper to decline his biſhoprick, nor yet to diſpenſe with 
thoſe habits which he thought unlawful. Hooper was as 
much for the clergy's wearing a decent and diftin& habit 
from the laity, as Ridley, but prayed to be excuſed from the 
old ſymbolizing Popiſh garments, 

1. Becauſe they had no countenance in Scripture or pri- 
mitive antiquity. | 

2. Becauſe they were the inventions of antichriſt, and 
were introduced into the church in the corrupteſt ages of 
Chriſtianity. 

3. Becauſe they had been abuſed to ſuperſtition and idola- 
try, particularly in the pompous celebration of the maſs; 
and therefore were not indifferent. 

4. To continue the uſe of theſe garments, was, in his 
opinion, to ſymbolize with antichriſt, to miſlead the people, 
and was inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian 
religion. 

Cranmer was inclined to yield to theſe reaſons; but Ridley 
and Goodrich inſiſted ſtrongly on obedience to the laws, 


& Mr. Fuller, when he wrote his Church Hiſtory, conceived that the 
oath Biſhop Hooper refuſed, was that of canonical obedience, but when he 
ubliſhed his Worthies, he was convinced of his miſtake, and corrected it. 
Nea!' Review. Ep. + Hiſt. Ref. vol. iii. p. 203. 
r affirm- 


alſirming, that * in matters of rites and ceremonies, cuſtom was 
© a good argument for the continuance of thoſe that had been 
long uſed. But this argument ſeemed to go too far, becauſe 
it might be uſed for the retaining all thoſe other rites and 
ceremonies of Popery which had been long uſed in the 
church, but were now aboliſhed by theſe reformers them- 
ſelves. . | 
Hooper, not willing to rely upon his own judgment, wrote 
to Bucer at Cambridge, and to Peter Martyr at Oxford, who 
gave their opinions againſt the habits, as inventions of anti- 
chriſt, and wiſhed them removed; as will appear more fully 
in the reign of ot Elizabeth;* but were of opinion, ſince 
the biſhops were ſo reſolute, that he might acquieſce in the 
uſe of them for à time till they <were taken away by law: 
and the rather, becauſe the reformation was in its infancy, 
and it would give occaſion of triumph to the common ene- 
my to ſce the reformers at variance among themſelves. The 
divines of Switzerland and Geneve were of the ſame mind, 
being unwilling that a clergyman of ſo much learning and 
piety, and ſo zealous for the reformation, as Hooper was, 
thould be ſilenced; they therefore adviſed him to comply 
for the preſent, that he might be the more capable by his 
authority and influence in the church, to get them laid aſide. 
But tlieſe reaſons not ſatisfying Hogper's conſcience, he con- 
tinned to refuſe for above nine months. 

The governing pr-lares being provoked with his ſtiffneſs, 
reſolved not to ſuffer ſuch a precedent of diſobedience to the 
eccleſiaſtical laws to go unpuniſhed. Hooper muſt be a biſhop, 
ard muſt be conſecrated in the manner others had been, and 
wear che habits the law appointed; and to force him to 
comply he was ſerved with an order of council, firſt to ſilence 
him, and then to confine him to his houſe. The doctor 
thouzhr this uſage very ſevere: to miſs his promotion was 
no diſappointment, but to be perſecuted about clothes, by 
men of the ſame faith with himſelf, and to loſe his lib 
becauſe he would not be a biſhop, and in the faſhion, this 
(sis Mr. Collier) was poſſibly more than he well underſtood. 
After ſome time Hogper was committed to the cuſtody of 


* Collyer*s Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. ai. p. 297. 
Cranmer, 
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Cranmer, who, not being able to bring him to conformity, 
complained to the council, who thereupon ordered him into 
the Fleet, where he continued ſome months, to the reproach 
of the reformers. At length he laid his cafe before the 
earl of Warwick, who by the King's own motion wrote to the 
archbiſhop to diſpenſe with the habits at his conſecration: 
but Cranmer alledged the danger of a pramunire; upon 
which a letter was ſent from the King and council to the 
archbiſhop, and other biſhops to be concerned in the conſe- 
cration, warranting them to diſpenſe with the garments, and 
diſcharging them of all manner of dangers, penalties and 
forfeitures they might incur any manner of way by omitting 
the ſame: but though this letter was dated Augy/t the 5th, 
yet ſuch was the reluctance of Cranmer and Ridley, that 
Hooper was not conſecrated till March following; in which 
time, ſays biſhop Burnet,+ the matter was in ſome ſort com- 
promiſed; Hooper conſenting to be robed in his habits at his 
conſecration, when he preached before the King, or in his 
cathedral, or in any public place, but to be diſpenſed with 
at other times. Accordingly, being appointed to preach 
before the King, he came forth (ſays Mr. Fox) like a new 
player on the ſtage: his upper garment was a long ſcarlet 
chymere down to the foot, and under that a white linen 
rochet that covered all his ſhoulders, and a four ſquare cap 
upon his head; but he took it patiently for the publick pro- 
fit of the church. After this Hooper retired to his dioceſe, 
and preached ſometimes two or three times a day, to crouds 
of people that hungred for the word of life: he was impar- 
tial and zealous in the faithful diſcharge of every branch of 
his epiſcopal character, even beyond his ſtrength, and was 
himſelf a pattern of what he taught to others, 

In the King's letter to the archbiſhpp, Hooper is ſaid to be 
a divine of great knowledge, deep judgment, and-long ſtudy 


+ Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 166. 


Mr Neal, in his review, adds from Mr. Fox, that“ Biſhop Hooper 
« was conſtrained to appear once in public-attired after the manner okother 
' « biſhops, which unleſs he had done, ſome think there was a contrivance to 
« take away his life; for his ſervant told me, (ſays Mr. Fox) that the Duke 
&« of Suffolk ſent ſuch word to Hooper, who was not himſelf ignorant of 
« what was doing.” Ep. t Fuller's Abel Redivivus, p. 173. 


both 
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both in the Scriptures and prophane learning; as alſo, a 
perſon of good diſcretion, ready utterance, and of an honeſt 
life: bur all theſe qualifications muſt be buried in filence and 
a priſon, at a time when there was a famine of the word, 
rather than the above-mentioned uniformity in dreſs be diſ- 
penſed with. 

Moſt of the reforming clergy were with Hooper in this 
controverſy; Meral that had ſubmitted to the habits in the 
late reign laid them aſide in this, as the biſhops Latimer and 
Coverdale, Dr. Taylor, Philpot, Bradford, and others, who 
laid down their lives for the Proteſtant faith.“ In ſome or- 
dinations Cranmer and Ridley diſpenſed with the habits; for 
Mr. Thomas Sampſon, parſon of Bread-ſtreet, London, after- 
wards one of the heads of the Puritans, and ſucceſſively 
dean of Chicheſter and Chriſtchurch, in a letter to ſecretary 
Cecil, writes, © that at his ordination by Cranmer and Ridley, 
he excepted againſt the apparel, and was nevertheleſs per- 
* mitted and admitted. : If they had not done ſo on ſome 
occaſions, there would not have been clergymen to ſupport 
the reformation. Biſhop Burnet ſays, they ſaw their error, 
and deſigned to procure an act to aboliſh the Popiſh garments; 
but whether this were ſo or not, it is certain that in the 
next reign they repented their conduct; for when Ridley was 
in priſon he wrote a letter to Hooper, in which he calls him 
£ his dear brother and fellow eider in Chriſt;* and defires a 
mutual forgiveneſs and reconciliation. And when he and 
Cranmer came to be degraded, they ſmiled at the ridiculous 
attire with which they were clothed, and declared they had 
long fince laid aſide all regards to that pageantry.$ 

This behaviour of rhe biſhops towards the King's natural- 
born ſubjects was the more extraordinary, becauſe a latitude 
was allowed to foreign Proteſtants to worſhip Gop after the 
manner of their country, without any regard to the Popiſh 
veſtments: for this year a church of German refugees wa- 
c{tabliſhed at St. Auſtin's in London, and erected into a cor- 


* Pierce's Vind. p. 31, 32, 33. f Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 192. 

5 Biſhop Maddox maintained, that the habits put on thoſe reformers were 
che Popiſh habits, which was the ground of their diſlixe. Mr. Neal, in 
his Review, controverts the truth, and expoſes the ſutility of this diſtinc- 


ion. Eper. 
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poration under the direction of John a Laſco, ſuperintendant 
of all the foreign churches in London, with whom were 
joined four other miniſters; and as a mark of favour 380 of 
the congregation were made denizens of England. The 
preamble to the patent ſets forth, that the German church 
made profeſſion of pure and uncorrupted religion, and was 
inſtructed in truly Chriſtian and apoſtolical opinions and 
rites.* In the patent which incorporates them there is the 
following elauſe: Item, We command, and peremptorily 
„ enjoin our lord-mayor, aldermen, and magiſtrates of the 
6 _ of London, and their ſucceſſors, with all archbiſhops, 
* biſhops, juſtices of the peace, and all officers and miniſters 
& whatſoever, that they permit the ſaid ſuperintendant and 
„ miniſters to enjoy and exerciſe their own proper rites and 
« ceremonies, and their own proper and peculiar eccleſiaſti- 
cal diſcipline, though differing from the rites and ceremo- 
* nies uſed in our kingdom, without impediment, let, or 
% diſturbance; any law, proclamation, or injunction hereto- 
fore publiſhed to the contrary notwithſtanding.” 

John a Laſco was a Polander of noble birth; and, accord- 
ing to the words of the patent, a man very famous for learn- 
ing, and for integrity of life and manners. He was in high 
eſteem with the great Eraſmus, who ſays, that he, though 
an old man, had profited much by his converſation. And 
Peter Martyr calls him his moſt learned patron. But he 
did not pleaſe the ruling prelates, becauſe he took part with 
Hooper, and wrote againſt the Popiſh garments, and for the 
poſture of ſitting rather than kneeling at the Lord's Supper. 


* Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. in Records, vol. 11. No. 51. 
+ Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 239. 
About the end of December 1 550, after many cavils in the ſtate, Biſhop 
Burnet in forms us, that an act paſſed for the King's general pardon, wherein 
the Anabantifts were excepted. Croſby, vol. 1. p. 50. 

Mr. Neal, in his review of the tranſactions of this year, has alſo omitted 
to inform his readers, that the doctrines eſtabliſhed by the reformers by no 
means met with an implicit reception from all. The doctrine of the Tri- 
nity was denied by many, and Unitarian ſentiments were fo plainly avowed, 
and ſpread fo faſt, that the leading churchmen were alarmed at it, and feared 
their generally prevailing. Mr. Strype's words are, © Arianiſm now ſhewed 
*« itſelf ſo openly, and was in ſuch danger of ſpreading farther, that it was 
thought neceſlary to ſuppreſs it, by uſing more rugged methods than 
<« ſeemed agreeable to the mercitul principles of the profeſſion of the goſ- 
„„ pel.” Lindfey's Hiſtorical View of tie State of the Unitarian Doctrine 
and Worſhip. p. 84. Ebpir. 
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1551. Upon the tranſlation of Ridley to the ſee of Lon- 
don, Dr. Poynet was declared biſhop of Roche/ter, and Cover- 
dale, coadjutor to'Veyſey, biſhop of Exeter. The ſee of Min- 
che/ter had been two years as good as vacant by the long 
impriſonment of Gardiner, who had been confined all this 
time without being brought to a trial: the biſhop complaingd 
of this to the council, who thereupon iſſued out a commiſſion 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, Ely, 
and Lincoln, with ſecretary Petre, judge Hales, two civilians, 
and two maſters in chancery, to proceed againſt him for 
contempt, It was objected to him, that he refuſed to preach 


concerning the King's power while under age; that he had 


been negligent in obeying the King's injunctions, and was 
ſo obſtinate that he would not afk the King mercy. It was 
the declared opinion of the Popiſh clergy at this time, that 


the King's laws were to be obeyed, but not the orders of 


his council; and therefore that all things ſhould remain as 
the late King left them, till the preſent King, now a child, 
came of age. This the rebels in Devon pleaded, as well as 
the Lady Mary and others. For the fame opinion Gardiner 
was deprived of his biſhoprick April 18th,+ upon which he 
appealed to the King when at age; and ſo his proceſs ended, 
and he was ſent back to the Tower, where he lay till Queen 
Mary diſcharged him. Nothing can be ſaid in vindication 
of this ſeverity bur this, that both he and Bonner had taken 
out commiſſions, with the reſt of the biſhops, to hold their 
biſhopricks only during the King's pleaſure; which gave the 
regents a right to diſplace them whenſoever they pleaſed. 
Dr. Poynet was tranſlated from Roche/ter to Winchefter; Dr. 
Story was made biſhop of Rochefter; and Veyſey reſigning, 
Coverdale was made biſhop of Exeter in his room; ſo that 
now the bench of biſhops had a majority for the reformation. 


It was therefore reſolved in council to reform the dottrine 


of the church. Archbiſhop Cranmer and biſhop Ridley were 


appointed to this work, who framed forty- two articles upon 


the chief points of the Chriſtian faith; copies of which were 
ent to the other biſhops and learned divines, for their cor- 


rections and amendments; after which the archbiſhop re- 


+ Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 191. 
viewed 
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viewed them a ſecond time, and having given them his laſt 
hand preſented them to the council, where they received 


the royal ſanction. This was another high act of the 


ſupremacy; for the articles were not brought into parlia- 
ment, nor agreed upon in convocation; S as they ought to 
have been, and as the title ſeems to expreſs: when this 
was afterwards objected to Cranmer as a fraud in the next 
reign, he owned the charge, but ſaid, he was ignorant of 
the title, and complained of it to the council, who told him, 


the book was ſo entitled, becauſe it was publiſhed in the 
time of the convocation; which was no better than a col- 


luſion. It is entitled, © Articles agreed upon by the biſhops 
© and other learned men in the convocation held at London in 
© the year 1552, for the avoiding diverſity of opinions, and 
« eſtabliſhing conſent touching true religion. Publiſhed by 
the King's authority.” Theſe articles are for ſubſtance the - 
ſame with thoſe now in uſe, being reduced to the number of 
thirty-nine in the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
where the reader will meet with the corrections and altera- 


t Hiſt. Ref. vol. iii. p. 210. 


$ Biſhop Maddox objected to this repreſentation, and ſaid it was confuted 
by Archbiſhop Wake, who had examined the matter fully. Mr. Neal reſts 
the vindication of his ſtate of it on the authority of Biſhop Burner, ſupported 
by the remark of Mr. Collyer; who ſays, *Tis pretty plain they were 
«« paſſed by ſome members of convocation only, delegated by both houſes, 
«« as appears by the very title, Articles fc. agreed upon in the ſynod of Lon- 
& don, by the biſhops and certain other learned men.“ Eccles. Hift. vol. ii. 
« p. 325. Neal's Review. EviTos. 


+ An alteration in the 28th article is not ndticed by Mr. Neal, in the 
place to which he refers. The laſt clauſe of the article was laid down in 
theſe words: The cuſtom of the church for baptiſing young children is 
* both to be commended, an! by all means to be retained in the church.“ 
This clauſe was left out of Queen Elixabeth's articles. It ſeems by this, 
however, obſerves Cry, © that the firſt reformers did not found the prac- 
«« tice of infantbaptiim upon Scripture; but took it only as a commendable 
«© cuſtom, that had been uſed in the Chriftian church, and thereforg ought 
« to be retained.“ “ But what ſhail we think of, rather how ſhould we 
lament the bigotry and illiberality of thoſe times, when men were harraſſed 
and put to death for declining a religious practice, which they who enjoined 


did not pretend to enforce on the authority of Scripture, but only as a cuſtom 


of the churches: a plea which would have equally juſtified all thoſe other 

religious ceremonies which they themſelves, notwithſtanding this ſanction, 
rejected. Evp. 

* Crofby's Hiit. Engiu Baptiſm, vol. i. p. 54, 55- 

| | | tions. 
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tions. The controverted clauſe of the twentieth article, 
that the church has power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
authority in controverſies of faith, is not in King Edward's 
articles; nor does it appear how it came into Queen Eliza- 
beth's. It is evident by the title of the articles, that they 
were deſigned as articles of truth, and not of peace, as ſome 
have ſince imagined, who ſubſcribed them rather as a com- 
promiſe, not to teach any doctrine contrary to them, than 
as a declaration that they believed according to them. This 
was a notion the impoſers never thought of, nor does there 
appear any reaſon for this conceit. So that (ſays Biſhop 
Burnet)+ thoſe who ſubſcribed, did either believe them to be 
true, or elſe they did groſly prevaricate. 
With the book of articles was printed a ſhort catechiſm,$ 
with a preface prefixed in the King's name. It is ſuppoſed 
to be drawn up by Biſhop Poynet, but reviſed by the reſt of 
the biſhops and other learned men. It is dated May 7th 
about ſeven weeks before the King's death; [and in the firſt 
impreſſion of the articles it was printed before them. J* 
1552, The next work the reformers were employed in, 
was a ſecond correction of the Common Prayer-Book. Some 
things they added, and others that had been retained through 
the neceſlity of the times were ſtruck out. The moſt con- 
ſiderable amendments were theſe. The daily ſervice opened 
with a ſhort confeſhon of ſins, and of abſolution to ſuch as 
ſhould repent. The communion began with a rehearfal of 
the ten commandments, the congregation being on their 
knees; and a pauſe was made between the rehearſal of every 
commandment, for the people's devotions. A ruhrſck was 
alſo added, concerning the poſture of kneeling, /which de- 
clares that there was no adoration intended thereby to the 
bread and wine, which was groſs idolatry; nor did they 
think the very fleſh and blood of Chriſt there preſent, This 
clauſe was ſtruck out by Queen Elizabeth, to give a latitude 
to Papiſts and Lutherans; but was inſerted again at the 
reſtoration of King Charles II. at the requeſt of the Puritans. 
Beſides theſe amendments, — old rites and ceremonies, 
which had been retained in the former book, were diſconti- 


3 oy vol. ii, p. 169. $ Ibid, vol, iii. p. 211, 214. 
| * Neal's Review. nued 3 
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years before. 5 


nued; as the uſe of oil in confirmation and extreme unction; 
prayer for the dead in the office of burial; and in the com- 
munion ſervice, auricular confeſſion; the uſe of the croſs in 
the euchariſt, and in confirmation. In ſhort, the whole 
liturgy was in a manner reduced to the form in which it 


appears at preſent, excepting ſome ſmall variations that have 
; ſince been made for the clearing ſome ambiguities. By this 
book of common prayer, ſays Mr. Strype,“ all copes and 


veſtments were forbidden throughout England; the preben- 
daries of St. Paul's left off their hoods, and the biſhops their 


croſſes, &c. as by act of parliament is more at length ſer 


forth. 
When the parliament met Jan. 23d, the new Common 
Prayer-Book was brought into the houſe, with an ordinal 


or form of ordaining biſhops, prieſts, and deacons; both 


which paſſed the houſes without any conſiderable oppoſition. 
The act requires © all perſons after the feaſt of Allhallows 
« next, to come to common prayer every Sunday and holy 


day, under pain of the cenſures of the church. All arch- 


« biſhops and biſhops are required to endeavour the due 
c execution of this act; and whereas divers doubts had been 
5 raiſed about the ſervice book, it is ſaid, the King and par- 


* liament had now cauſed it to be peruſed, explained, and 


* made more perfect.“ The new ſervice book was to take 
lace in all churches after the feaſt of All Saints, under the 
ame penalties that had been enacted to the former book three 
By another act of this ſeſhon the marriages of the clergy, 
if performed according to the ſervice book, were declared 
good and valid, and their children inheritable according to 
law; and by another the biſhoprick of We/tmin/ter was ſup- 
preſſed, and reunited to the ſee of London. Dr. Heath, 
biſhop of Worce/ter, and Day of Chicheſter, were both depri- 
ved this year, [ 1553 ] with Tonſtal bilhop of Durham, whoſe 
iſhoprick was deſigned to be divided into two; but the act 
never took effect. =} 
One of the laſt things the King ſet his hand to was a royal 


viſitation, in order to examine what plate, jewels, and other 


* Life of Cranmer, p. 290. & Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 190. 
| | furniture, 
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furniture, Were in the churches. The viſitors were to leave 
in every church one or two chalices of ſilver, with linen for 
the communion table and for ſurplices, but to bring in the 
beſt of the church furniture into the King's treaſury; and 
to ſell the linen copes, altar cloths, &c. and give the money 
to the poor, The pretence was, the calling in the ſuperfluous 
plate that lay in churches more for pomp than uſe. Some 
have called this by no better a name than /acrilege, or church 
theft; and it was really no better. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, the young King was now languiſhing under a con- 
ſumption, and near his end. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that in the conrſe of this, 
as well as the laſt reign, there was a very great alienation of 
church lands: the chauntry lands were {old among the laity, 
ſome of whom held five or fix prebendaries or canonries, 
while the clergy themſelves were in want. Biſhop Latimer 
complains in one of his ſermons, © That the reyenues of the 
church were ſeized by the rich Jaity, and that the incum- 
bent was only a proprietor in title. That many benefices 
« were let out to farm by ſecular men, or given to their 
« ſervants, as a conſideration for keeping their hounds, 
„ hawks and horſes; and that the poor clergy were reduced 
to ſuch ſhort allowance that they were forced to go to 
« ſervice; to turn clerks of the kitchen, ſurveyors, receivers, 
% &c.” And Cambden complains, “that avarice and ſa- 
« crilege had ſtrangely the aſcendant at this time: that eſtates 
formerly ſettled for the ſupport of religion and the poor, 
« were ridiculed as ſuperſtitious endowments; firſt miſcalled 
sand then plundered.” The biſhops were too eaſy in part- 
ing with the lands and manors belonging to their biſhopricks, 
and the courtiers were too eager in graſping at every thing 
they could lay their hands upon.f If the revenues of the 
church had been abuſed to ſuperſtition, they might have 
been converted to other religious uſes; or if too great a pro- 
portion of the riches of the kingdom was in the hands of the 
church, they ſhould have made an ample proviſion for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and the endowment of ſmaller 
livings, before they had enriched their friends and families. 


1 Hiſt. Ref. vol. ui. p. 218. 
Nor 
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Nor were the lives of many who were zealous for the 
reformation free from ſcandal: the courtiers and great men 
indulged themſelves in a diſſolute and licentious life; and the 
clergy were not without their blemiſhes. Some that em- 


braced the reformation were far from adorning their pro- 


feſſion, but rather diſpoſed the people to return to their old 
ſuperſtitions: nevertheleſs there were many great and ſhining 
lights among them, who preached and prayed fervently 
againſt the corruptions of the times, and were an example 
to their flocks, by the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of their lives 
and manners; but their numbers were ſmall in compariſon 
to the many that were otherwiſe, turning the doctrines of 
grace into laſciviouſneſs. | 

We have now ſeen the length of King Edward”s reforma- 
tion. It was an adventurous undertaking for a few biſhops 
and privy counſellors, to change the religion of a nation 
only by the advantage of the fupremacy of a minor, withour 
the conſent of the people in parliament or convocation, and 
under the eye of a preſumptive heir, who was a declared 
enemy of all their proceedings; as was the caſe in the former 
part of this reign. We have taken notice of the miſtaken 
principles of the reformers, in making uſe. of the civil power 
to force men to conformity; and of their ſtretching the laws 
to reach at thoſe whom they could not fairly come at any 
other way. But notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other 
blemiſhes, they were great and good men, and valiant in 
the cauſe of truth; as appears by their ſealing it with their 
blood. They made as quick advances perhaps in reſtoring 
religion towards its primitive ſimplicity, as the circumſtances 
of the time would admit; and it is evident they deſigned to 
go further, and not make this the laſt ſtandard of the refor- 
mation. Indeed Queen Elizabeth thought her brother had 
gone too far, by {tripping religion of too many ornaments; 
and rherefore when ſhe came to the crown, ſhe was hardly 
perſuaded to reſtore it to the condition in which he left it.— 
King James I. King Charles I. Archbiſhop Laud, and all 
their admirers, inſtead of removing further from the ſuper- 
ſtitious pomps of the church of Rome, have been for rcturn- 


+ Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 290. 
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ing back to them, and have appealed to the ſettlement of 
Queen Elixabeth as the pureſt ſtandard. | 

But the reformers themſelves were of another mind, as 
appears by the ſermons of Latimer, Hooper, Bradford, and 
others; by the letters of Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, and 
Fohn a Laſco,* who in his book de Ordinatione Ecclefrarum 
peregrinarum in Anglia, dedicated to Sigiſmund King of 
Poland, 1555, ſays, That King Edward deſired that the 
« rites and ceremonies uſed under Popery ſhould be purged 
out by degrees; that it was his pleaſure that ſtrangers 
&« ſhould have churches to perform all things according to 
c apoſtolical obſervation only, that by this means the Engli/h 
« churches might be excited to embrace apoſtolical purity 
e with the unanimous conſent of the ſtates of the kingdom. 
He adds, that the King was at the head of this project, 
% and that Cranmer promoted it, but that ſome great per- 
&« ſons ſtood in the way.” As a further evidence of this, a 
paſlage was left in the preface of one of their ſervice books 
to this purpoſe; & that they had gone as far as they could 
in reforming the church, conſidering the times they lived in, 
and hoped they that came after them would, as they might, 
do more.“ King Edward in his Diary laments, that he 
could not reſtore the primitive diſcipline according to his 
heart's defire, becauſe ſeveral of the biſhops, ſome for age, 
ſome for ignorance, ſome for their ill name, and ſome out 
of love to Popery, were: unwilling to it. And the church 
herſelf, 1n one of her publick offices, laments the want of a 
godly diſcipline to this day. 

Martin Bucer, a German divine, and profeſſor of divinity 
in Cambridge, a perſon in high eſteem with the young King, 
drew up a plan, and preſented it to his Majeſty, in which he 


* Voet. Eccl. Pol. lib. ii. cap. 6, part 1. p. 421. 

The following quotation, Mr. Neal, in anſwer to Biſhop Maddox, 
oblerves is tranſcribed from Mr. Pierce's vindication, p. 11, where it is to 
he found verbatim, with his authority; and in Bennet's Memorial of the 
Kcformation, p. 50. Mr. Strype intimates, that a farther reformation was 
zatended; (Life of Cran. p. 299) and Biſhop Burnet adds, that in many of 
tlic letters to foreign divines, it is aſſerted, that both Cranmer and Ridley 
tended to procure an act for aboliſhing the habits, Eptr. 

King Edward's Remains, number 2. 
writes 
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writes largely of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. The King having 
read it, ſet himſelf to write a general diſcourſe about refor- 
mation, but did not live te finiſh it. Bucer propoſed, that 
there might be a ſtrict diſcipline, to exclude ſcandalous livers 
from the ſacrament; that the old Popiſh habits might be laid 
aſide. He did not like the half office of communion, or 
ſecond ſervice, to be ſaid at the altar when there was no facra- 
ment. He approved not of godfathers anſwering in the 
child's name ſo well as in their own, He preſſes much the 
ſanctification of the Lord's day; and that there miglit be 
many faſtings, but was againſt the obſervation of Lent, He 
would have the paſtoral function reſtored to what it ought 
to be; that biſhops, throwing off all ſecular cares, ſhould give 
themſelves to their {ſpiritual employments. He adviſes that 
coadjutors might be given to ſome, and a council of preſby- 
ters appointed for them all. He would have rural biſhops 
ſet over twenty or thirty pariſhes, who ſhould gather their 
clergy often together, and inſpect them cloſely; and that a 
provincial ſynod ſhould meet twice a year, when a ſecular 


man, in the King's name, ſhould be appointed to obſerve 


their proceedings. 

Cranmer was of the ſame mind. He diſliked the preſent 
way of governing the church by convocations as they are 
now formed; in which deans, archdeacons, and cathedrals, 
have an intereſt far ſuperior in number to thoſe elected to 
repreſent the clergy, Theſe (ſays Biſhop Burnett) can in no 
fort pretend to be more than a part of our civil conſtitution, 
They have no foundation in ſcripture, nor any warrant from 
the firſt ages of the church; but did ariſe from the model 
ſet forth by Char/es the great, and formed according to the 
feudal law, by wich a right of giving ſubſidies was veſted in 


t Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 156. 

Bycer died in 1557, and was conſulted on the review of the Common 
Prayer, 1550. But Mr. Nea/ has introduced his ſentiments in this place, 
becauſe he was here giving a ſummary of the changes in King Edward's 
reign. And in reply to Biſhop Maddox, who, after Biſhop Burnet, ſays, 
that the moſt material things to which Bacer excepted, were corrected after- 
wards. Mr. Neal obſerves, that they who will be at the pains to read over 
the abſtract of his book, entitled, Of the Kingdom of Chriſt,” in Collyer's 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 296, &c. muſt be of another mind. Review. E. 

- + Hilt, Ref. vol. iii. p. 214. | 
al 
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all who were poſſeſſed of ſuch tenures as qualified them to 
contribute towards the ſupport of the ſtate. Nor was Cran- 
mer ſatisfied with the liturgy, though it had been twice re- 
formed, if we may give credit to the learned Bullinger,“ who 
told the exiles at Frankfort, that the archbiſhop had drawn 
« up a book of prayers an hundred times more perfect than 
« that which was then in being; but the ſame could not take 
« place, for that he was matched with ſuch a wicked cler 

e and convocation, and other enemies.“ | 

The King was of the fame ſentiments; but his untimely 
death, which happened in the 16th year of his age, and th 
of his reign, put an end to all his noble deſigns for perfecting 
the reformation, He was indeed an incomparable Prince, of 
moſt promiſing expectations; and in the judgment of the 
molt impartial perſons, the very phcenix of his age. It was 
more than whiſpered that he was poiſoned. But it is very 
ſurpriſing that a Proteſtant Divine bieter in his hiſtory of 
the reformation ſhould ſay, © That he was ill principled; 
that his reign was unfortunate; and that his death was not 
« an infelicity to the church,“ only becauſe he was appre- 
henſive he would have reduced the hierarchy to a more pri- 
mitive ſtandard. With good King Edward died all further 
advances of the reformation; for the alterations that were 
made afterwards by Queen Elizabeth hardly came up to his 
ſtandard. 

We may obſerve from the hiſtory of this reign, 

1/7. That in matters of faith the firſt reformers followed 
the doctrine of St. Au/tin, in the controverted points of ori- 
ginal fin, prædeſtination, juſtification by faith alone, effectual 
grace, and good works. ö 

2dly. That they were not ſatisfied with the preſent diſcipline 
of the church, though they thought they might ſubmit to it, 
till it ſhould be amended by the authority of the legiſlature. 


* Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 266. 


The troubles at Frankfort in the Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 82, and Pierce's 
Vindic. p. 12, 13. Mr. Pierce remarks, that this is reported, as 13 plain 
to him who looks into the book itſelf, not on the teſtimony of Bullinger, 
as Strype repreſents it; but by one of Dr. Cox's party on his own know- 
ledge. Review. ED. | 
$ Pref. p. 4, Part vii. p. 141. 


2dly. That 


departed from 
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zdly. That they believed but two orders of churchmen 
in holy ſcripture, viz. biſhops and deacons; and conſequently, 
that biſhops and prieſts were but different ranks or degrees 
of the ſame order. 

4thly. That they gave the right-hand of fellowſhip to 
foreign churches, and miniſters that had not been ordained 
by biſhops; there being no diſpute about re-ordination in 
order to any church preferment, till the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. | 

In all which eee moſt of our modern churchmen have 
them. 8 


[To Mr. NRAL's remarks on the reign of Edward VI. it 
may be added, That the reformation was all along conducted 
in a manner inconſiſtent with the principles on which it was 
founded. The principles, on which the juſtification of it 
reſted, were the right of private judgment and the ſuffi. 
ciency of the ſcriptures as a rule of faith. Yet the refor- 
mation was limited to the conceptions and ideas of thoſe who 
were in power. No liberty was granted to the conſciences 
of diſſidents: no diſcuſſion of points, on which they them- 
ſelves had not doubts, was permitted: ſuch as held ſentiments 
different from their model, and purſued their enquiries further, 
without conſideration of their numbers or their characters, 
ſo far from being allowed to propoſe their opinions or to hold 
ſeparate aſſemblies for religious worſhip agreeably to their 
own views of things, were ſtigmatiſed as heretics, and pur- 
ſued unto death. Beſides the inſtances Mr. Neal mentions, 
the anabaptiſts were excepted out of the King's genera] par- 
don, that came out in 15505: they were alſo burnt in divers 
towns in the kingdom; and met death with ſingular intre- 
pidity and chearfulneſs.“ Thus enquiry was ſtifled: and 
the reformation was really not the reſult of a comprehenſive 
view and calm inveitigation of all the doctrines and practices 
which had been long eſtabliſhed, but the triumph,of power 
in diſcarding a few articles and practices which more parti- 
cularly ſtruck the minds of thoſe who were in government. 
Theſe perſons gained, and have excluſively poſſeſſed, the 


$ Barnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 143. | 
* Croiby's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, vol. i. p. 62. 
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honourable title of The Reformers; without any reſpect to, 
nay with a contemptuous diſregard of, thoſe who ſaw fur- 
ther, and, in point of numbers, carried weight. Biſhop 
Latimer, in a ſermon before the King, reported, on the au- 
thority of a credible perſon, that there were, in one town, 
500 anabaptiſts.* The reformers, in thus proſcribing enquiry 
and reformation beyond their own ſtandard, were not con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves. For they acknowledged that cor- 
ruptions had been a thouſand years introducing, which could 
not be all diſcovered and thrown out at once. By this con- 
ceſſion, they juſtified the principle, while they puniſhed the 
conduct of thoſe, who, acting upon it, endeavoured to dif- 
cover, and wiſhed to reje& more corruptions. ] Ep. 


* Croſby's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 63. + Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 190. 


CHAP. III. 
The Reign of Queen MARY. 


* will appear in the courſe of this reign, that an abſolute 
ſupremacy over the conſciences of men, lodged with a ſingle 
perſon, may as well as be prejudicial as ſerviceable to true 
religion: for if King Kenry VIII. and his ſon King Edward 
VI. reformed ſome abuſes by their ſupremacy, againſt the in- 
clinations of the majority of the people, we ſhall find Queen 
Mary making uſe of the fame power to turn things back into 
their old channel, till ſhe had reſtored the groſſeſt and moſt 
idolatrous part of popery. This was begun by proclamations 
and orders of council, till her Majeſty could procure a par- 
liament that would repeal King Edward's laws for religion, 
which ſhe quickly found means to accompliſh. It is ſtrange 
indeed, that when there was but ſeven or eight peers that 
oppoſed the laws made in favour of the reformation under 
King Edward, the fame houſe of lords ſhould almoſt all rurn 
papiſts in the reign of Queen Mary; but as to the Commons, 
it is leſs wonderful, becauſe they are changeable, and the court 
took carc to new model the magiſtrates in the cities and cor- 

| porations 
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ations before the elections came on, ſo that not one almoſt 
was left that was not a Roman Catholick. Bribery and me- 
naces were made uſe of in all places; and where they could 
not carry elections by reaſon of the ſuperiority of the re- 
ed, the ſheriffs made double returns.“ It is fad when 
the religion of a nation is under ſuch a direction! But fo it 
will be when the management of religion falls into the hands 
of a bigotted prince and — we'd 
Queen Mary was a fad example of the truth of this obſer. 
vation, whoſe reign was no better than one continued ſcene 
of calamity. It is the genuine picture of Popery, and ſhould 
be remembered by all true Proteſtants with abhorrence; the 
principles of that religion being ſuch as no man can receive, 
till he has abjured his ſenſes, renounced his underſtanding and 
reaſon, and put off all the tender compaſſions of human nature. 
King Edward VI. being far gone in a conſumption, from 
à a concern for preſerving the reformation, was perſuaded to 
ſet aſide the ſucceſſion of his ſiſters Mary and Elizabeth and 
of the Queen of Scots, the firſt and laſt being Papiſts, and 
Elizabeth's blood being tainted by act of parliament; and to 
ſettle the crown by will upon Lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter 
of the duke of Suffolk, a lady of extraordinary qualities, zealous 
for the reformation, and next in blood after the princeſſes 
abovementioned. One may gueſs the ſad apprehenſions the 
council were under for the Proteſtant religion, when they 
put the Kmg, who was a minor, and not capable of making 
a will, upon this expedient, and ſet their hands to the validity 
of it. The King being dead, Queen Fane was proclaimed 
with the uſual ſolemnities, and an army raiſed to ſupport her 
title; but the Princeſs Mary, then at Nor folt, being informed 
of her brother's death, ſent a letter to the council, in which 
ſhe claims the crown, and charges them upon their allegiance 
to proclaim her in the city of London and elſewhere. The 
council in return inſiſted upon her laying aſide her claim, and 
fabmitting as a good ſubject to her new ſovereign. But 
Mary, by the encouragement of her friends in the North, 
reſolved to maintain her right; and to make her way more 
caſy, the promiſed the Sfolk men to make na alteration in 


* Barnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 252, 
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religion. This gained her an army, with which ſhe marched 
towards London; but before ſhe came thither, both the 
council and citizens of London declared for her: And on 
the third of Auguſt ſhe made her publick entry without 
the loſs of a drop of blood, four weeks after the death of 
her brother. | 

Upon Queen Mary's entrance into the Tower ſhe releaſed 
Bonner, Gardiner, and others whom ſhe called her priſoners. 
Auguſt 12, her Majeſty declared in council, That though 
« her conſcience was ſettled in matters of religion, yet ſhe 
&« was reſolved not to compel! others, but by the preaching of 
« the word.” This was different from her promiſe to the 
Suffolk men: ſhe aſſured them that religion ſhould be left 
upon the ſame foot ſhe found it at the death of King Edward, 
but now ſhe inſinuates, that the old religion is to be reſtored, 
but without cumpulſion. Next day there was a tumult 
at St. Paul's, occaſioned by Dr. Bourne, one of the canons 
of that church, preaching againſt the late reformation: he 
ſpoke in commendation of Bonner, and was going on with 
ſevere reflections upon the late King Edward, when the 
whole audience was in an uproar; ſome called to pull down 
the preacher, others throwing ſtones, and one a dagger, 
which ſtuck in the timber of the pulpit. Mr. Rogers and 
Bradford, two popular preachers for the reformation, ha- 
zarded their lives to fave the doctor, and conveyed him in 
ſafety to a neighbouring houſe; for which act of charity they 
were ſoon after impriſoned, and then burnt for hereſy. 

To prevent the like tumults for the future the _ 
publiſhed an inhibition, Aug. 18th, forbidding all preaching 
withour ſpecial licence; declaring further, that ſhe would 
not compel her ſubjects to be of her religion, till publick 
order ſhould be taken in it by common affent. Here was 
another intimation of an approaching ſtorm: the ſubjects 
© were not to be compell'd till publick order ſhould be taken 
for it.” And to prevent further tumults a proclamation was 
publiſhed, for malters of families to oblige their apprentices 
and ſervants to frequent their own pariſh churches on Sundays 
and holidays, and to keep them at home at other times. 

The ſhutting up all the Proteſtant pulpits at once awaken'd 
the Suffolk men, who, preſuming upon their merits and the 


Queen's 
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aeen's promiſe, ſent a deputation to court to repreſent their 
grieyances; but the Queen check'd them for their inſolence: 
And one of their number, happening to mention her promiſe, 
was put in the pillory three days together, and had his ears 
cut off for defamation; On the 22d of Augu/t, Bonner of 
London, Gardiner of Wincheſter, Ton/tal of Durham, Heath 
of Worchefter, and Day of Chiche/ter, were reſtored to their 
biſhopricks. Some of the reformers, continuing to preach 
after the inhibition were ſent for into. cuſtody, among whom 
were Hooper biſhop of Glocęſter, Coverdale of Exeter, Dr. 
Taylor of Hadley, Rogers the proto-martyr, and ſeveral 
others. Hooper was committed to the Fleet, Sept. 1, no re- 
gard being had to his active zeal in afferting the Queen's 
right in his ſermon againſt the title of the Lady Jane; but 
1o ſincerely did this good man follow the light of his con- 
ſcience, when he could not but fee what fad conſequences it 
was like to have. Coverdale of Excter, being a foreigner, 
was ordered to keep his houſe till further order. Burnet* 
ſays he was a Dane, and had afterwards leave to retire. But 
according to Fuller+ he was born in Tork/hire. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer was ſo ſilent at Lambeth, that it was thought he 
would have returned to the old religion; bur he was preparing 
2 proteſtation againſt it, which taking air, he was examined, 
and confeſſing the facl, he was ſent to the Tower, with Biſhop 
Latimer, about the 1 ach of September. The beginning of 
next month Holgate archbiſhop of Tork was committed to 
the Tower, and Horn dean of Durham was ſuminoned betore 
the council, but he fled beyond ſea. 

The ſtorm gathering ſo thick upon the reformers, above 
eight hundred of them retired into foreign parts; among 
whom were five biſhops, viz. Poynct of Tincheſter, who 
died in exile; Barlow of Bath and Wells, who was ſuperin- 
tendant of the congregation at Embaen; Scory of Chicheſter, 
Coverdale of Exon; and Bale of Offory; five deans, viz. Dr. 
Cox, Haddon, Horn, Turner and Sampſon; four archdeacons, 
and above fifty doctors of divinity and eminent preachers, 
zmong whom were Grindal, Jewel, Sandys, Reynolds, Pil. 


* Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ili. p. 221, 239. 


+ Fuller*: £4 e b. 114. p. 198. 
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kington, Whitehead, Lever, Nowel, Knox, Rough, Wittingham, 
Fox, Parkhurſt, and others, famous in the reign of Queen 
Flizabeth: beſides of noblemen, merchants, tradefmen, arti- 


ficers, and phebeians, many hundreds. Some fled in diſguiſe, | 
or went over as the ſervants of foreign Proteſtants, Who 


having come hither for ſhelter in King Edward's time, were 
now required to leave the kingdom;* among theſe were 


Peter Martyr and John a Laſco, with his congregation of 


Germans. But to prevent too many of the Engliſh embark- 


ing with them, an order of council was ſent to all the ports, 
that none ſhould be ſuffered to leave the kingdom without 


proper paſſports. The Roman Catholick party, out of their 


abundant zeal for their religion, outruꝭ the laws, and cele- 
brated maſs in divers churches before it was reſtored by au- 
thorityzf while the people that favoured the reformation 
continued their publick devotion with great ſerioufneſs and 


fervency, as foreſeeing what was coming upon them; but 


the rude multitude came into the churches, inſulted their 
miniſters, and ridiculed their worſhip. The court not only 
winked at theſe things, but fined Judge Hales (who alone re- 
fuſed to ſign the act which transferred the crow to FaneGrey). 
1 thouſand pounds ſterling, becauſe in his circuit he ordered 
the juſtices of Kent to conform themſelves to the laws of King 
Edward, not yet repealed; upon which that gentleman g grew 
melancholy and drowned himſclf. 

The Queen was crowned OR. 1, 15 53, by Gardiner, attended 
by ten other bithops, all in their mitres, copes and'croſiers; 
and a parliament was ſummoned to meet the 10th. What 


methods were uſed in the elections has been related. On 
the z iſt of October a bill was ſent down to the commons _ 


repealing King Edward's laws about religion, which wa 
argued fix days, and at length carried. Ir rep peals in er 
al the late ſlatutcs relating to religion, and enacts, That 
after the 2oth of December next, there ſhould be no other 
* form of divine ſervice but what had been uſed in the laſt 
« year of King Henry VIII.“ Severe puniſhments were 
decreed againſt ſuch as ſhould interrupt the publick ſervice; 


he Strype's Life of Cran. p. 314. 


t Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. iii. p. 223. 
Vo“. I. G as 
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as ſhould abuſe the holy ſacrament, or break down altars, 
crucifixes, or croſſes. It was made felony for any number 
of perſons above twelve, to aſſemble together with an inten- 
tion to alter the religion eſtabliſhed by law. Nov. 3d, Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, the Lord Guilford, Lady Fane, and two 
other ſons of the Duke of Northumberland, were brought 
to their trials for high treaſon, in levying war againſt the 
Ws and conſpiring to ſet up another in her room.— 
They all confeſſed their indictments, but Cranmer appealed 
to his judges, how unwillingly he had ſet his hand to the 
excluſion of the Queen: Theſe judgments were confirmed 
by parliament, after which the Queen's intended marriage 
with Philip of Spain being diſcovered, the commons ſent 
their ſpeaker, and 20 of their members, humbly to intreat 
her Majeſty not to marry a ſtranger; with which ſhe was fo 
diſpleaſed, that upon the 6th of December ſhe diſſolved the 
parliament. | | 

The convocation that fat with the parliament was equally 
devoted to the court. Care had been taken about their 
clections. In the collection of publick acts there are found 
about 1 50 preſentations to livings before the choice of re- 
preſentatives; ſo that the lower houſe of convocation was of 
2 piece with the upper, from whence almoſt all the Proteſtant 
biſhops were excluded by impriſonment, deprivation, or 
otherwiſe. Bonner preſided as the firſt biſhop of the province 
of Canterbury. Harpsfield his chaplain preached the ſermon, 
on Acts xx. 28, Feed the flock; and Weton dean of Heft- 
minſter was choſen prolocutor. On the 2oth of October it 
was propoſed to the members to ſubſcribe to the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation; which all complied with but the following 
{ix divines, who by their places had a right to fit in convo- 
cation; Philpot archdeacon of Winche/ter ; Philips dean of 
Rocheſter; Haddon dean of Exeter; Cheyney archdeacon of 
Hereford ; Aylmer archdeacon of Stow; and Young chaunter 
of St. David's: Theſe diſputed upon the argument for three 
days, but the diſputation was managed according to the 
faſhion of the times, with reproaches and menaces on the 
ſtronger ſide; and the prolocutor ended it with faying, © Tor 
© have the Word, but we have the Sword.“ 


* Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. vol, ii. p. 267. Ria 
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This year [1 554 ] began with H yat's rebellion, occaſioned 
by a general diſlike of the Queen's marriage with Philip of 
Spain: It was a raw, unadviſed attempt, and occaſioned great 
miſchiefs to the Proteſtants, though religion had no ſhare 
in the conſpiracy, //yat himſelf being a papiſt: this gen- 
tleman got together 4000 men, with whom he marched 
directly to London; but coming into Southwark, Feb. 2, he 
found the bridge ſo well fortified that he could not force it 
without cannon; ſo he marched about, and having crofled 
the Thames at Kingston, he came by Charing-Croſs to Lud- 
gate next morning, in hopes the citizens would have opened 
their gates; but being diſappointed, he yielded himſelf a 
priſoner at Temple-Bar, and was afterwards executed; as 
were the Lady Jane Grey, Lord Guilford her huſband, and 
others; the Lady Elizabeth herſelf hardly eſcaping. Wyat 
upon his trial accuſed her, in hopes of ſaving his life; upon 
which ſhe was ordered into cuſtody: but when Myat faw he 
muſt die, he acquitted her on the ſcaffold; and upon the 
Queen's marriage this ſummer ſhe obtained her pardon. 

As ſoon as the nation was a little fettled, her Majelty, 
by virtue of the ſupremacy, gave inſtructions to her biſhops 
to viſit the clergy. The injunctions were drawn up by Gar- 
diner, and contain an angry recital of all the innovations 
introduced into the church in the reign of King Edward; 


Biſhop Warburton, in his notes on Mr. Neal's Hiſtory (ſee a ſupplemental 
volume of his works, 8vo. 1788, p. 45 5) with great anger impeaches the truth 
of this paſſage. ** This is to lye (fays his Lordſhip) under the cover of truth. 
Can any body in his ſenſes believe that when the only contention between 
the two parties was, who had the avord; that the more powerful would 
yield it up to their adverſaries. Without all doubt, ſome Proteſtant 
member, in the heat of diſpute, ſaid, ave have the word; upon which 
the prolocutor inſultingly anſwers— but wwe have the ſeuord; without 
thinking any one would be fo fooliſh as to join the two propoſitions into 
*« one, and then give it to the prolocutor.“ In reply to theſe unhandſome 
reflections, it is ſufficient to ſay, that Mr. Neal ſpoke on the authority of 
—_— Burnet, whom he truly quotes: and whom it would have been more 
conſiſtent with candour and the love of truth for Biſhop Warburton to have 
conſulted, before he inſmuated his conjectures againſt the ſtatement of a 
2, and without authority pointed his charge of folly and falſehood: of 
which Mr. Neal, by quoting his author, ſtands perfectly clear; and which 
if well founded muſt fall, not on him but Biſhop Burner, —whoſe remarks 
on the prolocutor's ſpeech is; that * by it he truly pointed out wherein 
the ſtrength of both cauſes lay.” Eovir, 

G 2 and 
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and a charge to the Biſhops, © To execute all the eccleſi- 
& aftical laws that had been in force in King Henry the 
yy „ VIllth's reign; but not to proceed in their courts in the 
ueen's name. She enjoins them not to exact the bath of 
ts 8 any more, but to puniſh hereticks and hereſies, 
c and to remove all married clergymen from their wives; 
but for thoſe that would renounce their wives they might 
ce put them into ſome other cures. All the ceremonies, 
holidays and faſts, uſed in King Henry's time were to be 
„ revived. Thoſe clergymen who had been ordained by 
ce the late ſervice-book were to be re-ordained, or have 
& the defects of their ordination ſupplied; that is, che anoint- 
ing, the giving the prieſtly veſtments, with other rites of 
e the Roman pontifical. And laſtly, it was declared, that 
& all people ſhould be compelled to come to church. 
The archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of St. David's, Cheſter, 
and Bri/tol, were deprived for being married; and the biſhops 
of Lincoln, Gloceſter, and Hereford, were deprived by the 
royal pleaſure, as holding their biſhopricks by ſuch a patent. 
It was very arbitrary to turn out the married bithops, while 
there was a law ſubſiſting to legitimate their marriages; and 
to deprive the other biſhops without any manner of proceſs, 
merely for the royal pleaſure. This was acting up to the 
height of the ſupremacy, which though the Qucen believed 
to be an unlawful power, yet the claimed and uled it for the 
ſervice of the Romiſh church. The vacant biſhopricks 
_ were filled up the latter end of March, with men after the 
ueen's heart, to the number of ſixteen, in the room of ſo 
many deprived or dead. 

The new biſhops in their viſitation, and particularly Biſhop 
Bonner, executed the Queen's injunctions with rigour. The 
maſs was ſet up in all places, and the old popiſh rites and ce- 
remonies revived. The carvers and makers of ſtatues had 
a quick trade for roods, and other images, that were to be ſet 
up again in churches. The moſt eminent preachers in London 
were under confinement; and all the married clergy through- 
out the kingdom were deprived. -Dr. Parker reckons, that 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 291 & 274. Collection 
of Records, num. chat. 
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of ſixteen thouſand clergymen twelve thouſand were turned 
out; which is not probable, for if we compute by the dioceſe 
of Norwich, which is almoſt an eighth part of England, and 
in which there were but 335 deprived, the whole number 
will fall ſhort of 3000.* Some were turned out without 
conviction, upon common fame: Some were never cited, 
and yet turned out for not appearing. Thoſe that quitted 
their wives, and did penance, were nevertheleſs deprived; 
which was grounded on the vow that (as was pretended) 
they had made. Such was the deplorable condition of 
the reformed this ſummer, and ſuch the cruelty of their 
adverſaries. 

The Queen's ſecond parliament met April 2d. The court 
had taken care of the elections by large promiſes of money 
from Spain. Their deſign was to perſuade the parliament 
to approve of the Spaniſh match;F which they accompliſhed, 
with this provifo, That the Queen alone ſhould have the Go- 
dernment of the kingdom; after which the houſes were pre- 
ſently diſſolved. King Philip arrived in England, f July 2oth, 
and was married to the Queen on the 27th, at Finche/ter, 
he being then in the 27th year of his age, and the Queen 
in her 38th. He brought with him a vaſt maſs of wealth; 
27 cheſts of bullion, every cheſt being above a yard long; 
and ninety-nine horſe- loads, and two cart-loads of coined 
ſilver and gold. 

The reformers complaining of their uſage in the late diſ- 
pute held in convocation, the court reſolved to give them a 


* Burnct's Hiſt. Ref. vol. iii. p. 226. 


: „ «© This,” obſerves Dr. Warner, © is the firſt inſtance to be met with in 
the Engliſh hiſtory of corrupting parliaments: but the precedent has been 
{2 weil followed ever fince, that if ever this nation ſhould loſe its liberties 
and he enſlaved and ruined, it will be by means of parliament corrupted 
with bribes and places.” Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, v. ii. p. 341- 


+ The view of Philip, in this match, was undoubtedly to make himſelf 
maiter of the kingdom. When afterwards Mary was ſuppoſed tobe pregnant, 
d applied to parliament to be appointed regent during the minority of the 
child, and offered ſecurity to reſign the government on its coming of age. 
e motion was warmly debated in the Houſe of Peers, and nearly carried; 
when the Lord Paget ſtood up and ſaid; “Pray who ſhall ſue the King's 
bond?“ This laconic ſpeech had its intended effect, and the debate was 
ſcon concluded in the negative. Granger's Biogr. Hiſtory of England, 
vol, 1, p. 101, note, $70, edition. fre 


nd 


of martyrs. The biſhops behaved with great modeſty and 


Latimer were hiſs'd and laugh'd at;* and Ridley was borne 


e could not have thought that there could have been found 
any Engliſb man honoured with degrees in learning, that 


cc the ſtage than the ſchools.” On the 28th of April they 
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ſreſh mortification, by appointing another at Oxford in pre- 
ſence of the whole Univerſity; and becauſe Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, biſhops Ridley and Latimer, were the moſt cele- 
brated divines of the reformation, they were by warrant 
from the Queen removed from the Tower to Oxford, to 
manage the diſpute. The convocation ſent their prolocutor 
and ſeveral of their members, who arriving on the 13th of 
April, being Friday, ſent for the biſhops on Saturday, and 
appointed them Monday, Tueſday and Wedneſday, every one 
his day, to defend their doctrine. The queſtions were, 
upon tranſubſtantiation, and the propitiatory ſacrifice of the 
maſs. The particulars of the diſpute are in Mr. Fox's book 


preſence of mind; but their adverſaries inſulted and tri- 
umphed in the moſt barbarous manner. Biſhop Ridley 
writes, That there were perpetual ſhoutings, tauntings, 
cc reproaches, noiſe and confuſion.” Cranmer and old 


down with noiſe and clamour; “In all my life (ſays he) I 
e never ſaw any thing carried more vainly and tumultuouſly; 


& could allow of ſuch thraſonical oſtentations, more fit for 


were ſummoned again to St. Mary's, and required by We/ton 
the prolocutor to ſubſcribe, as having been vanquiſhed in 
diſputation; but they all refuſing, were declared obſtinate 
hereticks, and no longer members of the Catholick church. 

It was deſigned to expoſe the reformers by another diſpu- 
tation at Cambridge; but the priſoners in London hearing of 
it publiſhed a paper, declaring ** That they would not diſpute 
“but in writing, except it were before the Queen and council, 
& or before cither houſe of parliament, becauſe of the 
“ miſreports and unfair uſage they had every where met 
ce with.” At the fame time they printed a ſummary of their 
faith, for which they were ready to offer up their lives to 
the halter or the fire, as God ſhould appoint. 


* Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 338. 
+ Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 285. 
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And here they declared, That they believed the ſcrip- 
e tures to be ſe true word of God, and the judge of all 
«© Tontroverſies in matters of religion; and that the Church 
<« is to be obeyed as long as ſhe followed this word. 


« That they adhered to the Apoſtles? creed; and thoſe 


&« creeds ſet out by the cquncils of Nice, Conſtantinople, 
« Epheſus, and Calcedon; and by the firſt and fourth councils 
of Toledo; and the ſymbols of Athanaſius, Irenzus, Ter- 
e tullian, and Damaſus. 

They believed juſtification by faith alone; which faith 
&© was not only an opinion, but a certain pertiggon wrought 
* by the Holy Ghoſt, which did. illuminate the mind, and 
e ſupple the heart to ſubmit itſelf unfeignedly to God. 

„They acknowledged the neceſſity of an inherent righ- 
e teouſneſs; but that juſtification and pardon of ſins came 
only by Chriſt's righteouſneſs imputed to them. 

„They affirmed, that the worſhip of God ought to be 
performed in a tongue underſtood by the people. 

That Chriſt only, and- not the Saints, were to be 
* prayed to. | | 

* That immediately after death departed fouls paſs either 
© into the ſtate ofthe bleſſed, or of the damned, without 
any purgatory between. 

That Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper are the Sacra- 
ments of Chriſt, which ought to be adminiſtered according 
* to his inſtitutions; and therefore they condemned the 


* denying the cup to the people, tranſubſtantiation, the ado- 


ration or ſacrifice of the maſs; and aſſerted the lawfulneſs 
of marriage to all ranks and orders of men.“ 


Theſe truths they declare themſelves ready to defend, as 
before; and in concluſion they charged all people to enter 
into no rebellion againſt the Queen, but to obey her in all 
points, except where her commands are contrary to the law 
of God. This put an end to all farther triumphs of the 
popiſh party for the preſent, and was a noble — to the 
chief and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of the Proteſtant faith, — 
But ſince the reformers were not to be run down by noiſe 
and clamour, therefore their ſtedfaſtneſs muſt undergo the 


fiery trial. 
The 
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The Queen's third parliament met Nov. 11, 15 54. In the 
writs of ſummons the te of ſupreme head of "the church was 
omitted, though it was ſtill by law veſted in the crown. The 
money brought from Spain had procurcd a houſe of com- 
mons devoted to the court. The ſirſt bill paſſed in the houſe 
was the repeal of Cardinal Pole's attainder. It had the royal 
aſſent Nov. 2 2d, and the Cardinal himſelf arrived in England 
two days after in quality of the popc's legate, with a com- 
miſſion to receive the kingdom of England into the boſom 


of the Catholick church under the pope as their ſupreme 


paſtor. On the 27th he made a ſpeech in parliament, in- 
viting them to a reconciliation with the apoſtolick ſce. Two 
days after a committee of lords and commons was appointed 
to draw up a ſu pplication to the King and Queen, to intercede 
with the legate for a reconciliation; with a promiſe to repeal 
all acts made agaiuſt the pope's authority. This being pre- 
ſented by both houſes on their knees to the King and Queen, 
they made interceſſion with the Cardinal, who thereupon 
made a long ſpeech in the houſe, at the cloſe of which he 
enjoin'd them for PENANCE to re pcal the laws abovementioned, 
and ſo in the pope's name lie granted them a full abſolu- 
tion, which they received on their knees; ; and chen abſolved 
the realm from all cenſures. 

The act of repcal was not ready till the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, when it paſſed both houtes, and rece ived the royal 
aſſent. It enumerates and reverſes all acts ſince the 2oth of 
Henry VIII. againſt the holy ſec; but then it contains the 
foll owing reftridtions, V nin they pray, through the Cardi- 
nal's interceſſion, may be eſtabliſhed by the popc's authority: 

Tran biſhopri-l ks, cathedrals or colleges, now eſta- 
& bliſhed, may be confirmed for ever. 2. That marriages 
& within ſuch degrees as are not contrary to the law of God, 
«© may be confir med, and their iſſue legitimated. 3. That 
« inſtitutions into bencfices may be confirmed. 4. That all 
& judicial proceſſes may be conſirmed. 5. That all the ſet- 
« tlements of the lands of any biſnopricks, monaiteries, or 
other religious houſes, may _m tinue as they were, with- 
, any tr -ouble from the ccc leſiaſtical courts.“ 

The Cardinal admitted f thei. requeſts, but ended with 
a heavy denunciation of the judgments of God upon thoſe 

who 


who had the goods of the church in their hands, and did 
not reſtore them. And to make the clergy more eaſy, the 
ſtatutes of Mortmain were repealed for 20 years to come. 
But after all the pope refuſed to confirm the reſtrictions, 
alledging, that the legate had exceeded his powers; ſo that 
the poſſeſſors of church lands had but a precarious title to 
their eſtates under this reign; for even before the reconci- 
liation was fully concluded, the pope publiſhed a bull, by 
which he excommunicates all thoſe perſons who were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the goods of the church or monaſteries, and did 
not reſtore them.* This alarmed the ſuperſtitious Queen, 


who, apprehending herſelf near her time of child-birth, ſent 


for her miniſters of ſtate, and ſurrendered up all the lands 
of the church that remained m the crown, to be diſpoſed of 
as the pope or his legate ſhould think fit. But when a pro- 
poſal of this kind was made to the commons 1n parliament, 
ſome of them boldly laid their hands upon their ſwords, 
and faid, They well knew how to defend their own properties. 
But the Queen went on with acts of devotion to the church; 
ſhe repaired ſeveral old monaſteries, and erected new ones; 
ſhe ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made after thoſe who had 
pillaged the churches and monaſteries, and had been em- 
ployed in the viſitations of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
She commanded Biſhop Bonner to raze out of the publick 
records all that had been done againſt the monks; and par- 
ticularly the accounts of the viſitations of monaſteries; 
which has rendered the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this time 
defective. 

The next act brought into the houſe, was for reviving 
the ſtatutes of Richard II. and Henry IV. and V. for burning 
hereticks; which paſſed both houſes in fix days, to the un- 
ipeakable joy of the Popiſh clergy. The houſes having 
been informed of ſome heretical preachers, who had prayed 
in their conventicles, that God would turn the Queen's 
heart from idolatry to the true faith, or elſe ſhorten her 
days; they paſſed an act, "That all that prayed after this 
manner ſhould be adjudged traitors,” After which, on 
the 16th of Jan. 1555, the parliament was diſſolved. 


* Burnet's Hiit, Ref. vol. ii. p. 309. 
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The kingdom being now reconciled to the church of 
Rome, and the penal laws againſt hereticks revived, a council 
was held about the manner of dealing with the reformed. It 
is faid, that Cardinal Pole was for the gentler methods of 
inſtruction and perſuaſion, which is ſomewhat doubtful;$ but 
Gardiner was certainly for rigour, imagining that a few ex- 
amples of ſeverity upon the heads of the party, would ter- 
rify the reſt into a compliance. The Queen was of his mind, 
and commanded Gardiner, by a commiſſion to himſelf and 


- Tome other biſhops, to make the experiment. He began 


with Mr. Rogers, Mr. Cardmaker, and Biſhop Hooper, who 
had been kept in priſon 18 months without law. Theſe 
upon examination were aſked, whether they would abjure 
their heretical opinions about the ſacrament, and ſubmit to 


$ Strype*'s Memoirs of Cranmer, p. 347, and Life of Whitgift, p. 6. 
Mr. Strype's words in the former place are as follows: „In theſe inftruc- 
ce tions (given to the clergy) there are ſeveral ſtrictures that make it appear 
« Pole was not ſo gentle towards the Hereticks as was reported, but ra- 
« ther the contrary, and that he went hand in hand with the bloody biſhops 
« of theſe days; for it is plain, that he pnt the biſhops upon proceeding 


* with them (the proteſtants) according to the ſanguinary laws lately re- 


« vived, and put in full force and virtue. What an invention was that of 
« his, a kind of inquiſition by him ſet up, wherein the names of all ſuch 
« were to be written, that in every place and pariſh in England were re- 
te conciled; and ſo whoſoever were not found in thoſe books, might be 
* known to be no friends to the Pope; and ſo to be proceeded againſt.— 
« And indeed after Pole's crafty and zealous management of this reconci- 
* hation (with Rome), all that good opinion that men had before of him 
«« yamiſhed, and they found themſelves much miſtaken in him, inſomuch 
« that people ſpoke againſt him as bad as of the Pope himſelf, or the worſt of 
his cardinals, —Indeed he had frequent conferences with the Proteſtant; 
about 7u//ification by faith alone, Ic. and would often wiſh the true 
«*.doQrine might prevail; but now the maſk was taken off, and he ſhewed 
cc himſelf what he was.” | 

In the place anſwering to the latter reference, Strype ſays, “ He wholly 
* ztalienized, and returned into England endued with a nature foreign and 
« fierce, and was the veRY BUTCHER and SCOURGE OF THE ENGLISH 
« Caurcn.” Author's Review, p. 896. 

Dr. Warner, whoſe character of Cardinal Pole is a panegyrick, yet ſays, 
That he was very inconſiſtent in one particular; which was, that at the 
ſame time he was exclaiming againſt the perſecution of the reformed, and 
would not himſelf take any part in that Naughter, he was giving commiſſions 
to others to proceed in 1t, and returned a certificate into the court of chan- 
cery, of ſeveral who had been convicted of hereſy before the commiſſaries 
of his appointing.” Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, v. ii. p. 402. 
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the church as then eſtabliſhed? which they refuſing, were 
declared obſtinate hereticks, and delivered over to the ſecular 
power. Mr. Rogers was burnt in Smithfield, Feb. 4, a par- 
don being offered him at the ſtake, which he refuſed, though 
he had a wife and ten ſmall children unprovided for. Biſhop 
Hooper was burnt at Glocefter, Feb. 9. He was not ſuffered 
to ſpeak to the people; and was uſed ſo barbarouſly in the 
fire, that his legs and thighs were roaſted, and one of his 
hands dropt off, before he expired: his laſt words were, 
Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit. While he was in priſon he 
wrote ſeveral excellent letters, full of devotion and piety, 
to the foreign divines.* In one to Bullinger, dated Dec. 11, 
1554, about two months before his martyrdom, are theſe” 
expreſſions, —* With us the wound which Antichriſt had 
cc received is healed, and he is declared head of the church, 
« who is not a member of it. We are ſtill in the utmoſt 
„ peril, as we have been for a year and half. We are kept 
« afunder in prifon, and treated with all kinds of inhuma- 
% nity and ſcorn. They threaten us every day with death, 
* which we do not value. We reſolutely deſpiſe fire and 
« {word for the cauſe of Chriſt. We know in whom we 
have believed, and are ſure we have committed our ſouls 
„ to him by well-doing. In the mean time, help us with 
* your prayers, ' that he that has begun the good work in 
dus would perform it to the end. We are the Lord's, let 
_ © him do with us as feemeth good in his fight.” - 

About the fame time Mr. Saunders, another miniſter, was 
burnt at Coventry. When he came to the ſtake, he ſaid, 
IVelcome the croſs of Chriſt; welcome everlaſting life. . Dr. 
Taylor, parſon of Hadley, ſuffered next: Gardiner uſed him 
very roughly, and after condemning and degrading him ſent 
him to his own parſonage to be burnt; which he under- 
went with great courage Feb. 9, though he had barbarous 
uſage in the fire, his brains being beat out with one of the 
halberts. 

Gardiner ſeeing himſelf diſappointed, meddled no further, 
but committed the proſecution of the bloody work to Bonner 


biluop of London. This clergypan behaved more like a 


* Hiſt, Ref. vol. iii. in Records, numb. 38. | 
cannibal 
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cannibal than a chriſtian; be condemned without mercy all 
that came before him; ordering them to be kept in the moſt 


cruel durance till they were delivered over to the civil ma- 


giſtrate. He tore off the beard of Tomkins a weaver in 
Shoreditch, and held his hand in the flame of a candle till 


che ſinews and veins ſhrunk and burſt, and the blood ſpurted 


out in Harpsfield's face, who was ſtanding by. He put 


© others in dungeons, and in the ſtocks, and fed them with 


bread and water; and when they were brought before him 
infuked over their miſery in a moſt brutiſh manner, 
In the menth of March were burnt, Biſhop Ferrars, at 
St. David's; Mr. Lawrence a prieſt, at Colchefter; Mr. Tom- 
Eins a weaver, in Smithfield; Mr. Hunter an apprentice of 19 
years of age, at Brentwood; Mr. Cau/ton and Mr. Higden, 
gentlemen of good eſtates, in ex; Mr. William Pigot, at 
Braintree; Mr. Stephen Knight, at Malden; Mr. Rawlins 
White a poor fiſherman, at Cardije. In the next month, 
Mr. March a prieſt, at Che/ter; and one Flotber, a young 
man in St. Margaret's Church-yard, Weſtminſter. | 
Theſe burnings were diſliked by the nation, which began 
to be aſtoniſhed at the courage and conſtancy of the martyrs; 
and to be ſtartled at the unrelenting ſeverity of the bithops, 


who, being reproached with their cruelties, threw the odium 


upon the King and Queen. At the ſame time a petition was 
printed by the exiles beyond ſea, and addreſſed to the Queen, 
putting her in mind, That the Turks tolerated Chriſtians, 
and Chriſtians in the molt places tolerated Jews. That 
© no papiſt had been put to death for religion in King 
* Edward's time. And then they beſcech the nobility and 
common people, to intercede with her Majeſty, to put a 
& ſtop to this iſſue of blood, and ar leait grant her ſubjects 
* the ſame liberty ſhe allowed ſtrangers, of tranſporting 
„ themſelves into foreign parts.“ But it had no effect. — 
King Philip, being informed of the artifices of the biſhops, 
eauſed his confeffor Alphenſis to preach againſt theſe ſeve- 
rities, which he did in the face of the whole court; Bonner 


himſelf pretended to be fick of them; but after ſome little 


receſs he went on. And though Philip pretended to be for 
milder meaſures, yet on the 24th of May he and the Queen 


ſigned a letter to Bonner, to quicken him to his paſtoral 
duty; 


— 
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duty; whereupon he redoubled his fury, and in the month 
of June condemned nine Proteſtants at once to the ſtake in 
Eſſex; and the council rote to the ſheriffs, to gather the 
gentry together ro countenance the burnings with their 
rrelence. 

In che month of July Mr. John Bradford, late prebendary 
of St. Paul's, and a moſt celebrated preacher in King Ed- 
ward”s days, ſuffered martyrdom. He was a moſt pious 
chriſtian, and is faid to have done as much ſervice to the refor- 
mation by his letters from-priſon, as by his preaching in the 
pulpit. Endeavours were uſed to turn him, but to no purpoſe. 
He was brought to the ſtake with one John Leaſe, an ap- 
prentice of 19 years old; he kiſſed the ſtake and the faggots; 
but being forbid to ſpeak to the people, he only prayed 
with his fellow-ſufterer, and quietly ſubmitted to the fire. 
His laſt words were, Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 

that leadeth unto eternal life, and few there be that Nad it. It 
es rom Smithfield the perſecution ſpread all over the coun 
he months of June and July eight men and one woman 
were burnt in ſeveral parts of Kent; and in the months of 
Auguſt and September, twenty-five more in Suffolk, Eſſex, 
and Surry. 

But the greateſt ſacrifice to popiſh cruelty was yet to 
come: For on the 16th of October rhe Biſhops Ridley and 
Latimer were burit at one ſtake in Oxford. * Latimer died 
preſently; but Ridley was a long time in exquiſite torments, 
his lower parts being burnt before the fire reach'd his body. 
His laſt words to Eis fel bn ſufferer were, Be of good heart, 
brother, for Gop will either aſſuage the fury of the flame, or 
enable us to abide it. Latimer replied, Be of good comfort, 
for we ſhall this day light ſuch a candle in England, as I truſt 
by God's grace ſball never be put out. The very lame day 
Gardiner, their great perſecutor, was ſtruck with the illneſs 
of which he died; it was a ſuppreſſion of urine, which held 
him in great agonies till the 12th of November, when he ex- 
pired, He would not fit down to dinner till he had received 
the news from Oxford of the burning of the two biſhops, 
which was not till four of the clock in the afternoon; and 
while he was at dinner he was ſeized with the diſtemper that 


* Rapin, p. 184, 188. 
| put 
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put an end to his life.“ When Biſhop Day ſpoke to him of 
juſtification through the blood of Chriſt, he ſaid, F you open 
that gap to.the people, then farewell all again. He confeſſed 
he had ſinned with Peter, but had not repented with him. 

On the 18th of December Mr. Archdeacon Philpotꝭ was 
burnt, and behaved at the ſtake with the courage and refo- 
lution of the primitive martyrs. 

On the 21ſt of March following Archbiſhop Cranmer 
ſuffered. He had been degraded by the Biſhops T hirlby 
and Bonner on Feb. 14th. Bonner inſulted him in an inde- 
cent manner, but Thirlby melted into tears. After this, by 
much perſuaſion, and in hopes of life, he ſet his hand to a 
paper, in which he renounced the errors of Luther and 
Zuinglius, and acknowledged his belief of the corporal pre- 
ſence, the pope's ſupremacy, purgatory, and invocation of 


This is ſaid on the authority of Fox, after whom moſt hiſtorians repeat 
it. Dr. Warner, however, gives no credit to the ſtory. He obſerves, 
That the biſhops were burnt on the 16th of October: on the 21ſt the par- 
liament was opened by a ſpeech from the Lord Chancellor, and on the 23d 
he appeared again in the houſe of lords: and had he been ſeized with a 
retention of urine on the 16th, he would ſcarcely have been able to come 
abroad on thoſe days, neither would he probably haye held out till the 12th 
of November following, which was the day he died. And Biſhop God uin, 
who takes no notice of this report, ſays he died of a dropſy.“ 

Warner's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, v. ii. p. 382. 


$ It is not pleafing to dwell on the failings of good men, eſpecially of 
thoſe to whoſe zcal and integrity the cauſe of religion and truth is, in a 
great degree, indebted: yet the impartiality of an Hiſtorian, and the in- 
ſtruction and warning of future times, require ſome notice of them. Mr. 
Neal, in this view, would not have done amiſs, had he informed his readers, 
that this eminent Proteſtant divine and martyr incurred the blame of his 
friends, and diſcovered a very uhberal, and intolerant ſpirit, by an highly 
inſulting and paſſionate behaviour towards ſome of his fellow-priſoners, 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Deity of Chriſt. It gave, 
even in thoſe times, ſo much offence, that he judged it proper to attempt 
a vindication of himſelf in a little tract, entitled: © An apology of Inox 
« PRHL Tor, written for ſpitting upon an Arian; with an invective againſt 
ce the Arians, the veri natural children of Antichriſt: with an admonition 
« to all that be faithfull in Chriſt, to beware of them, and of other late 
te ſprung hereſies, as of the moſt enemies of the Gofpell.” The title of 
this piece plainly indicates, that no calm inveſtigation as the truth, or 
candid retracting of intemperate language and ſpirit, is to be expected in it. 
Mr. Lindſey has given it at length, in his “ Hiſtory of Unitarian Wor- 
ſhip,” with pertinent, judicious and valuable remarks. To which with 
pleaſure we refer the reader, p. 84 to 194. ED, 


ſaints, 
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ſaints, &c. This was quickly publiſhed to the world with 
great triumph among the papiſts, and grief to the reformers. 
But the unmerciful Qucen was ſtill reſolved to have his life, 


and accordingly ſent down a writ for his execution: She 


could never forgive the ſhare he had in her mother's divorce, 
and in driving the pope's authority out of England. 
Cranmer, ſuſpecting the deſign, prepared a true confeſſion of 
lis faith, and carried it in his boſom to St. Mary's church 
on the day of his martyrdom, where he was raiſed on an 
eminence, that he might be ſeen by the people, and hear 
his own funeral ſermon. Never was a more awful and me- 
lancholy ſpe&acle; an archbiſhop, once the ſecond man in 
the kingdom, now clothed in rags, and a gazing-ſtock to 
the world! Cole the preacher magnified his converſion as 
the immediate hand of Gop, and aſſured him of a great 
many maſſes to be ſaid for his foul. After ſermon he deſired 
Cranmer to declare his own faith, which he did with tears, 
declaring his belief in the holy ſcriptures, and the Apoſtles? 
creed; and then came to that, which he ſaid troubled his 
conſcience more than any thing he had done in his life, and 
that was his ſubſcribing the abovementioned paper out of 
fear of death and love of life; and therefore, when he came 
to the fire, he was refolved that hand that figned it ſhould 
burn firſt, The aſſembly was all in contuſion at this diſap- 
pointment; and the broken-hearted ar chbiſtar ſhedding 
abundance of tears, was led immediately to the ſtake; and 
being tied to it, he ſtretched out his right hand to the flame, 
never moving it but once to wipe his face, till it dropt off. 
He often cried out, That unworthy hand! which was con- 
ſumed before the fire reached his body. His Jaſt words 
were, Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit. He died in the 67th 
year of his age, and 23d of his archbiſhoprick, and was 
lucceeded by Cardinal Poe, 

It is not within the compais of my deiign to write a mar- 
tyrology of theſe times; nor to follow Biſhop Bonner and 
his. brethren through the rivers of Proteſtant blood which 
they ſpilt. The whole year 1556-was one continued per. 
ſecution, in which popery triumphed in all its falſe and 
bloody colours. Bonner, not content to burn hereticks 


ingly, ſent them by companies to the flames. Such as were 
. ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected of hereſy were examined upon the articles of the 
corporal preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, auricular con- 
feſſion, and the maſs; and if they did not make ſatisfactory 
anſwers, they were without any farther proofs condemned 
to the fire. Women were not ſpared, nor infants in the 
womb. In the Ifle of Guernſey a woman with child being 
ordered to the fire, was delivered in the flames, and the infant 
being taken from her, was ordered by the magiſtrates to be 
thrown back into the fire. At length the butcherly work 
growing too much for the hands that were employed in it, 
the Queen erected an extraordinary tribunal for trying of 
| hereſy, like the Spaniſh inquiſition, confiſting® of 31 com- 
miſſioners, moſt of them laymen; and in the month of June 
1555, ſhe iſſued out a proclamation, that ſuch as received 
heretical books ſhould be immediately put to death by mar- 
tial law. She forbid prayers to be made for the /fferers, 
or even to fay God bleſs them:—So far did her fiery zeal 
tranſport her.* Upon the whole, the number of them 
that fuſfered death for the reformed religion in this reign, 
were no leſs than 277 perſons, S of whom were 5 biſhops, 
21 clergymen, 8 gentlemen, 84 tradeſmen, 100 huſbandmen, 
labourers and ſervants, 55 women, and 4 children. Beſides 
theſe, there were 54 more under proſecution, 7 of whom 
were whipt, and 16 periſhed in priſon; the reſt, who were 
making themſelves ready for the fire, were delivered by the 
merciful interpoſure of divine providence in the Queen's 
death. 

In a book corrected, if not written by Lord Burleigh in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, entitled The Executions for Treaſon, 
it is ſaid 400 perſons ſuffered publickly in Queen Mary's 
reign, beſides thoſe who were ſecretly murdered in priſon; 
of theſe, 20 were biſhops and dignified clergymen; 60 were 


* Clark's Martyr. p. 506. 
$ Biſhop Maddox obſerves, that Biſhop Burnet reckons the number of 
ſufferers to be 284. But Mr. S ye has preſerved (Memorials, vol. iii. 291, 
Appendix) an exact catalogue of the numbers, the places and the times of 
execution. The general ſums are as follows: 
In 
15 56—89 (Total 288, beſides thoſe that dyed of 
1557—88 ( famync in ſondry priſons. 
1558—40 Vindication, p. 313. 
| women 


Anno 
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women, of whom ſome were big with child; and one was 
delivered of a child in the fire, which was burnt; and above 
40 men- children.“ I might add, theſe mercileſs papiſts car- 
ried their fury againſt the reformed beyond the grave; for 
they cauſed the bones of Fagius and Bucer to be dug out 
of their graves, and having ridiculouſly cited them by their 
commiſſioners to appear, and give an account of their faith, 
they cauſed them to be burnt for non- appcarance. Is it 
poſſible, after ſuch a relation of things, for any Proteſtant 
to be in love with high commiſſions, with oaths ex officio, and 
laws to deprive men of their lives, liberties, and eſtates, for 
matters of meer conſcience? And yet theſe very retormers, 
when the power returned into their hands, were too much 
inclined to theſe engines of cruelty, \, 
The controverſy about predeſbination and free-will ap- 
peared firſt among the reformers at this time. Some that 
were in the King*s-Bench priſon for the profeſſion of the goſ- 
pel, denied the doctrines of abſolute predeſtination and ori- 
ginal ſin. They were men of {tri& and holy lives, but warm 
for their opinions, and unquiet in their behaviour. Mr. 
Bradford had frequent conferences with them, and gained 
over ſome to his own perſuaſion. The names of their 
teachers were Harry Hart, Trew, and Abingdon; they ran 
their notions as high as the modern Arminians, or as Pelagius 
himſelf, deſpiſing learning, and utterly rejecting the autho- 
rities of the fathers. Bradford was apprehenſive that they 
would do a great deal of miſchief in the church, and there- 
fore, in concert with Biſhop Ferrar, Taylor, and Philpat, he 
wrote to Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, at Oxford, to take 
ſome cognizance of the matter, and conſult together about 
remedying it. Upon this occaſion Ridley wrote back a letter 
of God's election and predeſtination, and Bradford wrote 
another upon the ſame ſubject. But the free-willers treated 
him rudely; * They told him, he was a great flander to the 
word of God in reſpect of his doctrine, hecauſe he be- 
lic ved and affirmed the ſalvation of Gop's people to be 
e ſo certain, that they ſhould aſſuredly enjoy the ſame, — 
„They ſaid, it hanged partly upon our perleverance to the 


* Hiſt, Ref. vol. iii. p. 264. 
Vol. I. H «end; 
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end; but Bradford ſaid it hanged upon Gop's grace in 


& Chriſt, and not upon our perſeverance in any point, other- 
«wiſe grace was no grace.” When this holy martyr ſaw 
he could not convince them, he defired they might pray one 
for another. I love you (ſays he) my dear hearts, though 
you have taken it otherwiſe without cauſe: I am going before 
you to my God and your God; to my Father and your Father; 
70 my Chriſt and your Chriſt; to my home and your home. 

Mr. Careleſs, another eminent martyr, had much confe- 
rence with theſe men in the King*s-Bench priſon, of whoſe 
contentiouſneſs he explained in a letter to Philpot. In anſwer 
to which Philpot writes, That he was. ſorry to hear of the 
_ contentions that theſe ſciſmaticks raiſed, but that he ſhould not 
ceaſe . to do his endeavours in defence of the truth, againſt 
theſe arrogant, ſelf-willed, and blinded ſcatterers : That theſe 
ſects were neceſſary for the trial of our faith, He adviſed - 
Mr. Careleſs to be modeſt and humble, that others ſceing his 
grave converſation among thoſe contentious bablers might glorify 
God in the truth. He then beſeeches the brethren in the bowels 
of Chriſt, to keep the bond of peace, and not to let any root of 
bitterneſs ſpring up among them. | 

But this contention could not be laid afleep for ſome time, 
notwithſtanding their common ſufferings for the cauſe of 
religion. They wrote one againſt another in priſon, and 
diſperſed their writings abroad in the world. Mr. Careleſs 
wrote a confeſſion of his faith; one article of which was 
for predeſtination, and againſt free-will. This confeſſion 
he ſent to the Proteſtant priſoners in Newgate, whereunto 
they generally ſubſcribed, and particularly twelve that were 
under ſentence of condemnation to be burnt. Hart, having 
got a copy of Careleſs's confeſſion, wrote his own in oppo- 
ſition to it on the back-ſ{1de; and would have perſuaded the 
priſoners in Newgate to ſubſcribe it, but could not prevail. 
I do not find any of theſe free-willers at the ſtake, (ſays my 
author) or if any of them ſuffered, they made no mention 
of their diſtinguiſhing opinions when they came to die.— 
But theſe unhappy diviſions among men that were under 
the croſs, gave great advantage to the papiſts, who took 
occaſion from hence to ſcoff at the profeſſors of the goſpel, 
as diſagreeing among themſclves. They blazed abroad their 

infirmities, 
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infirmities, and ſaid, They were ſuffering for they knew not 
what. Dr. Martin, a great papiſt, expoſed their weak- 
neſſes; but when Martin came to viſit the priſoners, Careleſs 
took the opportunity to protelt openly againſt Hart's doc- 
trines, ſaying, He had deceived many 7 mple fouls with his 
Pelagian opinions. 

Beſides theſe free-willers, it ſcems there were ſome few in 
priſon for the golpel that were Arians, and diſbelieved the 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. Two of them lay in the King*s-Bench, 
and raifed ſuch unſeemly and quarrelſome diſputes, char the 
Marſhal was forced to ſeparate the* priſoners from one an- 
other; and in the year 1556, the noiſe of their contentions 
reached the ears of rhe cous gil, who ſent Dr. Martin to the 
Kings-Bench to examine into the affair.“ 

I mention theſe diſputes, to ſhew the frailty and corruption 
of human nature, f even under the croſs, and to point the 
reader to the firſt beginnings of thoſe debates which after- 
wards occaſioned unſpeakable miſchiefs to the church; for 

though the Pelagian doctrine was eſpouſed but by a very few 

of the Engliſh reformers, and was buried in that priſon where 
ir began for almoſt 50 years, it revived in the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth, under the name of Arminianiſm, and within 
the compals of a few years ſupplanted the received doctrine 
of the reformation. 

Many of the clergy that were zealons profeſſors of the 
goſpel under King Edward VI. through fear of death re- 
canted and { ubſcribed; ſome out of weakneſs, who, as ſoon 
as they were out of danger, revoked their ſubſcriptions, and 
openly confeſſed their fall: Of this fort were Scory and 

| Barlow biſhops, the famous Mr. Jewel, and others. Among 


5 * Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 352. 


. + Mr. Neal's langu 1085 and ſentiments are not here the moſt correct. Dit- 
75 putes, ariſing from difference of opinion on points of ſpeculation, may be 
1 proofs of the frailty of our nature; as they ſhew, that all cannot attain to 

preciſe ideas, a clear diſcernment, and comprehenſive views, on ſubjects that 


* are attended with many difficulties. But how do they indicate the corruption 
r of human nature? That betrays itſelf in the intemperate ſpirit and language 
K with which they are —.— and ſhould be imputed not to human nature, 
| but to the want of ſelf-government in thoſe individuals who thus offend. 
17 t 15 not proper, indiſcriminately, to condemn diſputes, becauſe ſuch cenſures 
I operate as diſcouragements and bars to the inve/tigarion of the truth, Ep. 
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the common people ſome went to maſs to preſerve their lives, 
and yet frequented the aſſemblies of the goſpellers, holding 
it not unlawful to be preſent with their bodies at the ſervice 
of the maſs, as long as their ſpirits did not conſent,* Brad- 
ford and others wrote with great warmth againſt theſe tem- 
Porizers, and adviſed their brethren not to truſt, or conſort 
with them. They alſo publiſhed a treatiſe upon this argu- 
ment, entituled, The Miſchief and Hurt of the Maſs; and 
recommended the reading it to all that had defiled themſelves 
with that idolatrous ſervice. 

But though many complied with the times, and ſome con- 
cealed themſelves in friends? houſes, ſhifting from one place 
to another, others refolved with the hazard of their lives to 
join together and worſhip Gop, according to the ſervice 
book of King Edward. There were ſeveral of theſe con- 
gregations up and down the country, which met together in 
the night, and in ſecret places, to cover themſelves from the 
notice of tffeir perſecutors. Great numbers in Suffolk and 
Eſſex conſtantly frequented the private aſſemblies of the goſ- 
pellers, and came not at all to the publick ſervice; but the 
moſt conſiderable congregation was in and about London. It 
was formed ſoon after Queen Mary's acceſhon, and conſiſted 
of above 200 members. They had divers preachers, as 
Mr. Scambler afterwards biſhop of Peterborough, Mr. Fowler, 
Mr. Rough a Scotſman, who was burnt; Mr. Bernher, and 
Mr. Bentham, who ſurvived the perſecution, and in the be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, was made biſhop of 
Lichfield and Coventry: e er Simpſon was deacon of 
the church, and kept a book-with the names of all that be- 
longed to it: They met fometimes about Aldgate, ſometimes 
in Blackfriars, ſometimes in T hames-/treet, and ſometimes on 
board of ſhips, when they had a maſter, for their purpoſe: 
Sometimes they aſſembled in the villages about London, to 
cover themſelves from rhe biſhop's officers and ſpies; and 
eſpecially at lington; but here, by the treachery of a falſe 
brother, the congregation was at length diſcovered and 
broke up: Mr. Rough their miniſter, and Mr. Simpſon their 
deacon, were apprehended and burnt, with many others. 


* Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 362, 3. 
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Indeed the whole church was in the utmoſt danger; for 
whereas Simpſon the deacon uſed to carry the book wherein 
the names of the congregation were contained, to their pri- 
vate aſſemblies, he happened that day, through the good 
providence of Gop, to leave with Mrs. Rough the mi- 
niſter's wife. When he was in the Tower the recorder of 
London examined him ſtrictly, and becauſe he would neither 
UWiſcover the book or the names, he was put upon the rack 
three times in one day.“ He was then ſent to Bonner, who 
ſaid to the ſpectators, You ſee what a perſonable man this 
&« js; and for his patience, if he was not an heretick, I ſhould 
& much commend him, , for he has been thrice racked in 
&« one day, and in my houſe has endured ſome forrow, and 
ce yet I never ſaw his patience moved. But notwithſtanding 
this, Bonner condemned him, and ordered him firſt into 
the ſtocks in his coal-houſe, and from thence to Smithfield, 
where with Mr. Fox and Daveniſb, two others of the church 
taken at ington, he ended his lite in the flames. 

Many eſcaped the fury of the perſecution, by withdrawing 
from the ſtorm, and flying into foreign countries. Some 
went into France and Flanders, ſome to Geneva, and others 
into thoſe parts of Germany and Switzerland where the re- 
formation had taken place; as Baſil, Frankfort, Embden, 
Straſburgb, Doeſourgh, Arrow, and Zurich, where the ma- 
giſtrates received them with great humanity, and allowed 

them places for publick worſhip. Bur the uncharitableneſs 
of the Lutherans on this occaſion was very remarkable; they 
hated the exiles becauſe they were Sacramentarians, and when 
any Engliſh came among them for ſhelter, they expelled them 
their cities; ſo that they found little hoſpitality | in Saxony 
and other places of Germany where L theraniſm was profeſſed. 
Philip Melancthan interceded with the ſenate on their behalf, 
but the clergy were ſo zealous for their cunſulhlantiation, 
that they irritated the magiſtrates every where againſt them. 
The number of the refugees is compured at above 800; 
the moſt conſiderable of whom have been mentioned, as the 
biſhops of Winche/fter, Bath and Wells, Chicheſter, Exeter, 
and Offory; the deans of Chri/t-Church, Exeter, Durham, 


„ Clarke's Martyr. p. 497. 
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Wells, and Chicheſter; the archdeacons of Canterbury, Stow, 
and Lincoln; with a great many other very learned divines.“ 
The laity of diſtinction were the Ducheſs of Suffolk with 
her = lar Sir Thomas Wroth, Sir Richard Moriſon, Sir 
Anthony Cook, Sir John Cheeke, and others. 

The exiles were moſt numerous ar Frankfort, where that 
conteft and diviſion began which gave rife to the PurITANs, 
and to that ſeparation from the church of England which 

continues to this day. It will therefore be neceſſary to trace 
it from its original. On the 27th of June 1554, Mr. Whit- 
tingham, Williams, Sutton, and Wood, with their families and 
friends, came to ſettle at the city of Frankfort; and upon 
application to the magiſtrates were admitted to a partnerfhip 
in the French church for a place of worſhip; the two con- 
gregations being to meet at different hours, as they ſhould 
agree among themſelves, but with this proviſo, That before 
they entered they ſhould ſubſcribe the French confeſſion of faith, 
and not quarrel about ceremonies, to which the Engliſh agreed; 
and after conſuſtation among themſelves they concluded, by 
univerſal conſent of all preſent, not to anſwer aloud after the 
Miniſter, nor to uſe the litany and ſurplice; but that the pub- 
lick ſervice ſhould begin with a general confeſſion of fins, 
then the people to ſing a pſalm in metre in a plain tune, after 
which the miniſter to pray for the aſſiſtance of Gop's holy 
ſpirit, and ſo proceed to the ſermon; after ſermon, a general 
prayer for all eſtates, and particularly for England, at the 
end of which was joined the Lord's prayer, and a rehearſal 
of the articles of belief; then the people were to {ing ano- 
ther pſalm, and the miniſter to diſmiſs them with a bleſſing. 

They took poſſeſſion of their church July 29th, 1554, and 
having choſen a miniſter and deacons to ſcrve for the preſent, 
they ſent to their brethren that were diſperſed, to invite 
them to come to Frankfort, where they might hear Gop's 
word truly preached, the ſacraments rightly miniſtered, and 
ſcripture diſcipline uſed, which in their own country could 
not be obtained. 

The more learned clergymen, and ſome younger divines, 
ſettled at Straſburgh, Zurich, and Baſil, for the benefit of 
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the libraries of thoſe places, and of the learned converſation 
of the profeſſors, as well as in hopes of ſome little employ- 
ment in the way of printing.“ The congregation at Franks 
fort ſent letters to theſe places of the 2d of Auguſt, 1554, 
beſeeching the Engliſh divines to ſend ſome of their number, 
whom they might chooſe, to take the overſight of them. In 
their letter they commend their new ſettlement, as nearer the 
policy and order of ſcripture than the ſervice-book of King 
Edward. The Straſburgh divines demurring upon the affair, 
the congregation at Frankfort ſent for Mr. Knox from Geneva, 
Mr. Haddon from Straſburgh, and Mr. Lever from Zurich, 

whom they elected for their miniſters. At length the ſtu⸗ 
dents at Zurich ſent them word, that unleſs they might be 
aſſured, that they would uſe the ſame order of ſervice con- 
cerning religion, as was ſet forth by King Edward, they 
would not come to them, tor they were fully determined to 
admit and uſe no other. To this the Frankfort congregation 
replied, that they would uſe the ſervice-book as far as Gov's 
word commanded it; but as for the unprofitable ceremonies, 
though ſome of them were tolerable, yet being in a ſtrange 
country they could not be ſuffered to uſe them; and indeed 
they thought it better that they ſhould never be practiſed. 

* If any (fay they) think that the not uſing the book in all 
points ſhould weaken our godly fathers and brethren's 
hands, or be a diſgrace to the worthy laws of King Edward, 

let them conſider, that they themſelves have upon conſi- 
* deration and circumſtances altered many things in it here- 
e tofore; and if Gop had not in theſe wicked days other- 
© wiſe determined, would hereafter have altered more; and 
in our caſe we doubt not but they would have done as we 
* do.” So they made uſe of part of the book, but omitted 
the litany and reſponſes. 

But this not giving ſatisfaction, Mr. Chambers and Mr. 
Grindal came with a letter from the learned men of Szra/- 
burgh, ſubſcribed with 16 hands, in which they exhort 
them in moſt preſſing language to a full conformity. They 
ſay, they make no queſtion but the magiſtrates of Frankfort 
will conſent to the uſe of the Eng!i/b ſervice, and there- 


* Hiſt, of the Troubles of Francfort, printed 1575. 
fore 
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fore they cannot doubt of the congregation's good-will and 
ready endeavours to reduce their church to the exact pattern 
of King Edward's book, as far as poſſible can be obtained: 
& Should they deviate from it at this time, they apprehend 
* they ſhould ſeem to condemn thoſe who were now ſealin 

& jt with their blood, and give occaſion to their adverſaries 
& to charge them with inconſtancy.” The Frankfort con- 
gregation in their letter of Dec. zd, reply, that © The 

had omitted as few ceremonies as poſſible, ſo that there 
% was no danger of their being charged with inconſtancy. 
„They apprehended that the martyrs in England were not 
dying in defence of ceremonies, which they allow may be 
& altered; and as for doctrine there is no difference; there- 
& fore, if the learned divines of Straſburgh thould come to 
* Frankfort with no other views but ro reduce the congre- 
& oation to King Edward's form, and to eſtabliſh the popiſh 


_, * ceremonies, they give them to underſtand that they had 


3” 


better {tay away.” This was ſigned by John Knox, now 
come from Geneva, John Bale, John Fox the martyrologiſt, 
and fourteen more. 

Things being in this uncertain poſture at Frankfort; King 
Edward's book being uſed in part, but not wholly; - and 
there being no proſpe& of an accommodation with their 
brethren at Straſburgh, they reſolved to aſk the advice of the 
famous Mr. Calvin, paſtor of the church at Geneva; who 
having peruſed the Engliſh liturgy, took notice, * That 
tc there were many tolerable weakneſſes in it, which, becauſe 
& at firſt they could not be amended, were to be ſuffered; but 
ce that it behoved the learned, grave, and godly miniſters of 
& Chriſt to enterprize farther, and to ſet up ſomething more 
__ *& filed from ruſt, and purer. If religion (ſays he) had flou- 
„ riſhed till this day in England, many of theſe things ſhould 
ce have been corrected. But fince the reformation is over- 
& thrown, and a church is to be ſet up in another place, 
ce where you are at liberty to eſtabliſh what order is molt for 
e edification, I cannot tell what they mean, who are ſo fond 
& of the leavings of popith dregs.” Upon this letter the 
Frankfort congregation agreed not to ſubmit to the Straſ- 
burgh divines, but to make uſe of ſo much of the ſervice 
book as they had done, till the end of April 1555; and if 

any 
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any new contention aroſe among them in the mean time, the 
matter was to be referred to Calvin, Muſculus, Martyr, 
Bullinger, and Vyret. 

But upon the 13th of March Dr. Cox, who had been 
tutor to King Edward VI. a man of an high ſpirit, but of 
great credit with his countrymen, coming to Frankfort with 
ſome of his friends, broke through the agreement, and in- 
terrupted the publick ſervice by anſwering aloud after the 
miniſter; and the Sunday following one of his company, 
without the conſent of the congregation, aſcended the pulpit, 
and read the whole Litany. Upon this Mr. Knox their mi- 
niſter taxed the authors of this diſorder in his ſermon with a 
breach of their agreement; and further affirmed, that ſome 
things in the ſervice-book were fuperſtitious and impure.— 

The zealous Dr. Cox reproved him for his cenſoriouſneſs; 
and being admitted with his company to vote in the con- 
gregation, got the majority to forbid Mr. Knox to preach 
any more. But Knox's friends applied to the magiſtrate, 
who commanded them to unite with the French church both 
in diſcipline and ceremonies, according to their firſt agree- 
ment. Dr. Cox and his friends, finding Knox's intereſt among 
the magiſtrates too ſtrong, had recourſe to an unchriſtian - 
method to get rid of him. This divine, ſome years before 
when he was in England, had publiſhed an Engliſh book, 
called An Admonition to Chriſtians; in which he had ſaid, 
That the Emperor was no leſs an enemy to Chriſt than Nero. 
For which, ard ſome other expreſſions in the book, theſe 
gentlemen accuſed him of high treaſon againſt the Emperor. 
The ſenate being tender of the Emperor's honour, and not 
willing to embroil themſelves in a controverſy of this nature, 
deſired Mr. Knox, in a reſpectful manner, to depart the city, 
which he did accordingly, March 25, 1555. ; 

After this Cox's party being ſtrengrhened by the addition 
of ſeveral Engliſb divines from other places, ſixtecn of them, 
viz, 3 doctors of divinity, and 13 batchelors, petitioned 
the 1 for the free uſe of King Edward's ſervice- 
book, which they were pleaſed to grant. Thus the old 
congregation was broke up by Dr. Cox and his friends, who 
now carried all before them. They choſe new church- 
officers, taking no notice of the old ones, and ſet up the 

ſervice. 
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ſervice-book of King Eduard without interruption. Knox's 
friends would have lefr the matter to the arbitration of 
divines, which the others refuſed, but wrote to Mr. Calvin 
to countenance their proceedings, which that great divine 
could not do; but after a modeſt excuſe-for intermeddling in 
their aftairs, told them, that * in his opinion they were too 
cc much addicted to the Engliſh ceremonies; nor could he 
cc ſee to what purpoſe it was to burden the church with ſuch 
«hurtful and offenſive things, when there was liberty to 
« have a {imple and more pure order. He blamed their 
conduct to Mr. Knox, which he ſaid, was neither godly 
&« nor brotherly; and concludes, with beſeeSing them to 
prevent diviſions among themſelves.” This pacifick letter 
having no effect, the old congregation left their countrymen 
in poſſeſſion of their church, and departed the city. Mr. 
Fox the martyrologiſt with a few more went to Baſil; and 
the reſt to Geneva, where they were received with great 
humanity, and having a church appointed them, they choſe 
Mr. Knox and Goodman their paſtors. Here they ſer up the 
Geneva diſcipline, which they publiſhed in Engliſh, under 
the title of The Service, Diſcipline, and Form of Common 
Prayers and Adminiſtration of Sacraments uſed in the Engliſh 
church of Geneva: With a dedication to their brethren in 
England and elſewhere. Dated from Geneva, Feb. 1oth, 
1556. Theliturgy is too long to be inſerted in this place, 
but is agreeable to that of the French churches. In their 
dedication they fay, That their diſcipline is limited within 
c the compaſs of Gop's word, which is ſufficient to govern 
& all our actions. That the dilatory proceedings of the 
& biſhops in reforming church difcipline, and removing 
c offenſive ceremonies, is one cauſe of the heavy judgments 
& of Gov upon the land: That the late ſervice-book of 
King Edward being now ſet aſide by parliament according 
& to law, it was in no ſenſe the eſtabliſhed worſhip of the 
© church of England, and conſequently they were under 
no obligation to uſe it, any further than it was conſonant - 
& to the word of Gop. Being therefore at liberty, and in 
ea ſtrange land, they had fer up ſuch an order as, in the 
judgment of Mr. Calvin and other Kirned divines, Was 
* moſt agrecable to ſcripture, and the beſt reformed 
« churches.” 
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« churches. Their reaſons for laying aſide the late rites 
and ceremonies were theſe; © Becauſe being invented by 
% men, though upon a good occaſion, yet they had ſince 
ce heen abuſed to ſuperſtition, and made a neceflary part 
« of divine worſhip. Thus Hezekiah was commended for 
<« breaking in pieces the Brazen Serpent, after it had been 
« erected 800 years, and the high places that had been 
<« abuſed to idolatry were commanded to be deſtroyed. In 
the New Teſtament, the waſhing the diſciples feet, which 
was practiſed in the primitive church, was for wiſe rea- 
&« ſons laid aſide, as well as their love. feaſts. Beſides, theſe 
e rites and ceremonies have occaſioned great contentions in 
the church in every age. The Galatian Chriſtians objected 
eto St. Paul, that he did not obſerve the Fewiſh ceremo- 
e nies as the other apoſtles did; and yet he obſerved them 
« while there was any hope of gaining over weak brethrenz 
« for this reaſon he circumciſed Timothy; but when he per- 
e ceived that men would retain them as neceſſary things 
c in the church, he called that, which before he made 
indifferent, wicked and impious, ſaying, that Whoſcever 
&« was circumciſed, Chriſt could nothing profit him. The like 
«© contentions have been between the Greek and Latin church 
ein later ages. For which, and other reaſons, they have 
thought fit to lay aſide theſe human inventions which have 
«© done ſo much miſchief; and have contented themſelves 
„ with that wiſdom that is contained in Gop's book; which 
« direts them to preach the word of Gop purely, to 
„ miniſter the ſacraments ſincerely, and uſe prayers and 
other orders thereby approved, to the edification of the 
church, and increaſe of Gop's glory.“ 

The reader has now ſeen the firſt breach or ſchiſm between 
the Engliſh exiles, on the account of the ſervice-book of 
King Edward; which made way for the diſtinction, by 
which the two parties were afterwards known, of PUrRITANs 
and ConroRMIsSTS. It is evident that Dr. Cox and his 
friends were the aggreſſors, by breaking in upon the agree- 
ment of the congregation of Franifort, which was in peace, 
and had conſented to go on in their way of worthip for a 
limited time, which ume was not then expired. He artfully 
cjeted Mr. Knox from is miniſtry among them, and brought 

in 
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in the ſervice-book with a high hand; by which thoſe who 
had been in poſſeſſion of the church about nine months, 5 
were obliged to depart the city, and ſet up their worſhip in 
another place. The doctor and his friends diſcovered an 
il fpirit in this affair. They might have uſed their own 
forms without impoſing them upon others, and breaking a 
congregation to pieces, that had ſettled upon a different foun- 
dation with the leave of the government under which they 
lived. But they inſiſted, that becauſe the congregation of 
Frankfort was made up of Engliſh men, they ought to have 
the form of an Engliſh church; that many of them had 
ſubſcribed to the uſe of the ſervice-book; and that the de- 
parting from it at this time was pouring contempt on the 
martyrs who were ſealing it with their blood. But the 
others replied, that the laws of their country relating to the 
ſervice- book were repealed; and as for their ſubſcription, it 
could not bind them from making nearer approaches to the 
purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip, eſpecially 
when there was no eſtabliſhed proteſtant church of England, 
and they were in a {trange country, where the veſtments and 
ceremonies gave offence. Beſides, it was allowed on all 
hands, that the book itſelf was imperfect; and it was credibly 
reported, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury had drawn up 
a form of common prayer much more perfect, but that he 
could not make it take place, becauſe of the corruption of 
the clergy. As for diſcipline, it was out of the queſtion 
that it was imperfect, for the ſervice- book itſelf laments the 
want of it; and therefore they apprehend, that if the martyrs 
themſelves were in their circumſtances they would practiſe 
with the ſame latitude, and reform thoſe imperfections in the 
Engliſb ſervice- book, which they attempted, but could not 
obtain in their own country. | 


Mr. Neal has ſaid, © almoſt two years:“ Here, by conſulting his au- 
thority, The Troubles at Frankfort,” it appears that he is properly cor- 
reed by Biſhop Maddox. In other reſpects his Lordihip's animadverſions 
on this part of Mr. Neal's Hiſtory are not juſt or accurate; if Mr. Nea!'s 
authority, to which he has faithfully adhered, deſerves credit. This piece, 
when it was become ſcarce, was reprinted in the Phoenix, vol. ii. 1708. 
Mr. Strype refers to it, as giving authentick information. Ep, T 
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To return to Dr. Cox's congregation at Frankfort. The 
doctor having ſettled Mr. Horn in the paſtoral office, in the 
room of Mr. Whitehead who reſigned, after ſome time left 
the place. But within fix months a new diviſion happened 
among them, occaſioned by a private diſpute between Mr. 
Horn the miniſter, and Mr. A/bby, one the principal members. 
Mr. Horn ſummoned Aſbby to appear at the veſtry before the 
elders and officers of the church; Aſbby appealed from them 
as parties, to the whole church, who appointed the cauſe to 
be brought before them; but Mr. Horn and the officers pro- 
teſted againſt it, and choſe rather to lay down their mini 
and ſervice in the church, than ſubmit to a popular deciſion. 
The congregation being aſſembled on this occaſion, gave it as 
their opinion, that in all controverſies among themſelves, 
and eſpecially in caſes of appeals, the dernier reſort ſhould 
be in the church. Ir is hardly credible what heats and di- 
viſions, factions and parties, theſe perſonal quarrels occa- 
ſioned among a handful of ſtrangers, to the ſcandal of religion, 
and their own reproach with the people among whom they 
lived. At length the magiſtrate interpoſed, and adviſed 
them to bury all paſt offences in oblivion, and to chooſe new 
church officers in the room of thoſe that had laid down; and 
ſince their diſcipline was defective as to the points of contro- 
verſy that had been before them, they commanded them to 
appoint certain perſons of their number to draw up a new 
form of diſcipline, or correct and amend the old one; and 
to do this before they choſe their eccleſiaſtical officers, that, 
being all private perſons, they might agree upon that which 
was moſt reaſonable in itſelf, without refpe& of perſons or 
parties. This precept was delivered in writing, March it, 
1557, and ſigned by Mr. John Glauburge. Hereupon fifteen 
perſons were appointed to the work, which after ſome time 
was finiſhed; and having been ſubſcribed by the church, to 
the number of 57, was confirmed by the magiſtrate; and on 
the 21ſt of December, 28 more were added to the church 
and ſubſcribed; but Mr. Horn and his party, to the number 
of 12, diflented, and appealed to the magiſtrates, who had 
the patience to hear their objections, and the others? reply. 
But Mr, Horn and his. friends, not prevailing, left the con- 
gregation to their new . and departed the 2 
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cheſter, born in Kent, and educated in Queen's Coll. Oxon, a 
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from which time they continued in peace till the death of 


_ Mary. | 
During theſe troubles died Dr. Poynet, late biſhop of Win- 


very learned and pious divine, who was in ſuch favour with 
King Edward for his practical preaching, that he preferred 
him firſt to the biſhoprick of Roche/fter, and then to Win- 
chefter.* Upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary he fled to 
Straſburgh, where he died, Aug. 2, 1556, before he was 
full 40 years old, and was buried with great lamentations of 
his countrymen. 

To return to England. Both the univerſities were viſited 
this year. At Cambridge they burnt the bodies of Bucer 
and Fagius, with their books and heretical writings. At 
Oxford the viſitors went through all the colleges, and burnt 
all the Engliſb Bibles, and ſuch heretical books as they could 
find. They took up the body of Peter Martyr's wife out 
of one of the churches, and buried it in a dunghill, becauſe, 
having been once a nun, ſhe broke her vow; but her body 
was afterwards taken up again in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and mixed with the bones of St. Fridiſebide, that they might 
never more be diſturbed by papiſts. The perſecution of the 
reformed was carried on with all imaginable fury; and a 
deſign was ſet on foot to introduce the inquiſition, by giving 
commiſſions to certain laymen to ſearch for perſons ſuſpected 
of hereſy, and preſent them to their ordinaries, as has been 
related. Cardinal Pole being thought too favourable to 
herericks, becauſe he had releaſed ſeveral that were brought 
before him upon their giving ambiguous anſwers, had his 
legantine power taken from him, and was recalled; but upon 
his ſubmiſſion he was forgiven, and continued here till his 
death, but had little influence afterwards either in the courts 
of Rome or England, being a clergyman of too much temper 
for the times he lived in. 

Princeſs ELIZABETH was in conſtant danger of her life 
throughout the whole courſe of this reign. Upon the break- 
ing out of Wyat's conſpiracy ſhe was ſent to the Tower, and led 
in by the Traitors' gate; her own ſervants being put from her, 


* Fuller's Worthies, b. it. p- 72. 1 
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and no perſon allowed to have acceſs to her: The governor 
uſed her hardly, not ſuffering her to walk in the gallery, or 
upon the leads. What and his confederates were examined 
about her, and ſome of them put to the rack; but they all 
cleared her except Wyat, who once accuſed her, in hopes to 
fave his life, but declared upon the ſcaffold to all the people, 
that he only did it with that view. After ſome time ſhe was 
ſent to Wood/tock in cuſtody of Sir Henry Benefeld, who uſed 
her fo ill, that ſhe apprehended they deſigned to put her 

rivately to death. Here ſhe was under cloſe confinement, 
being ſeldom allowed to walk in the gardens. The politick 
Biſhop Gardiner often moved the Queen to think of putting 
her out of the way, ſaying, It was to no purpoſe to lop off 
the branches while the tree was left ſtanding. But King 
Philip was her friend; who ſent for her to court, where ſhe 
fell upon her knees before the Queen, and proteſted her in- 
nocence, as to all conſpiracies and treaſons againſt her Ma- 
jeſty; but the Queen ſtill hated her: However, after that, 
her guards were diſcharged, and ſhe was ſuffered to retire 
into the country, where ſhe gave herſelf wholly to ſtudy, 
meddling in no ſort of buſineſs, for ſhe was always apprehen- 
ſive of ſpies about her. The Princeſs complied outwardly 
with her ſiſter's religion, avoiding as much as ſhe could all 
diſcourſes with the biſhops, who ſuſpected her of an incli- 
nation to hereſy from her education. The Queen herſelf 
was apprehenſive of the danger of the popiſh religion if ſhe 
died without iſſue; and was often urged by her clergy, 
eſpecially when her health was viſibly declining, to ſecure 
the Roman Catholick religion, by delivering the kingdom 
from ſuch a preſumptive heir. Her Majeſty had no ſcruple 
of conſcience about ſpilling human blood in the cauſe of 
religion; the preſervation of the Princeſs was therefore 
little leſs than a miracle of divine providence, and was owing, 
under God, to the protection of King Philip, who, deſpair- 
ing of iſſue from his Queen, was not without expectations 
from the Princeſs. 

But the hand of Gop was againſt Queen Mary and her 
government, which was hardly attended with one proſperous 
cvent; for inſtead of having iſſue by her marriage, ſhe had 
only a falſe conception, ſo that there was little or no hopes 
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afterwards of a child. This increaſed the ſourneſs of her 
temper; and her huſband being much younger than herſelf, 
grew weary of her, ſlighted her company; and then left her 
to look to his hereditary dominions, after he had lived with 
her about 15 months. There being a war between Spain 
and France, the Queen was obliged to take part with her 
huſband; this exhauſted the treaſure of the nation, and was 
the occaſion of the loſs of all the Engliſh dominions upon 
the continent. In the beginning of this year the ſtrong 
town of Calais was taken, after it had been in the poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh 210 years: Afterwards the French took 
Guines, and the reſt of that territory; nothing being left but 

the Iſles of Fer/ey and Guernſey. The Engliſh (ſays a learned 
writer) had loſt their hearts; the government at home 
being ſo unacceptable that they were not much concerned 
to ſu __ it, for they began to think Heaven itſelf was 
againſt it. 

2 there were ſtrange and unuſual accidents in the 
Heavens.“ Great miſchief was done in many places by 
thunder and lightning; by deluges; by exceſſive rains; and 
by ſtormy winds. IT here was a contagious diſtemper like 
the plague, that ſwept away great numbers of people; ſo 
that in many places there were not prieſts to bury the dead, 
nor men enough to reap the harveſt, Many biſhops dicd, 
which made way for Proteſtant ones in the next reign.— 
The-parliament was diſſatisfied with King Philip's demands 
of men and money for the recovery of Calais; and the 

ueen herſelf grew melancholy upon the loſs of that place, 
and the other misfortunes of the year. She had been de- 
clining in health ever ſince her pretended miſcarriage, which 
was vaſtly increaſed by th: abſcnce of her huſband, her 
deſpair of iſſue, and the croſs accidents that attended her 
government. Her ſpirits were now decayed, and a dropſy 
coming violently upon her put an end to her unhappy lite 
and reign, Nov. 17, 1558, in the 43d year of her age, and 
6th of her reign; Cardinal Pole, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
dying the ſame day. 5 


Burnet's Hig. Ref. vol. ii. p. 366. 
$ During, his reſdence in Italy, on the demiſe of Paul III. Cardinal 


Pele had been elected Pope, at midnight, by the conclave; and ſent for to 
come 
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Queen Mary was a Princeſs of ſevere principles, conſtant 
at her prayers, and v yo”: little given to diverſions. She did 
not mind any branch of government ſo much as the church, 
being entirely at the diſpoſal of her clergy, and forward to give 
a ſanction to all their cruelties. She had deep reſentments of 
her own ill uſage in her father's and bb s reigns, which 
eaſily induced her to take revenge, though ſhe coloured it 
over ” with a zeal againſt hereſy. She was perfectly blind in 
matters of religion, her conſcience being abſolurely directed 
by the Pope and her confeſſor, who encouraged her in all 
the cruelties that were exerciſed againſt the Proteſtants, 
aſſuring her, that ſhe was doing Gop and his Church good 
ſervice. There is but one inſtance of a pardon of any 
condemned for hereſy during her whole reign. Her natural 
temper was melancholy; and her infirmities, together with 
the misfortunes of her government, made her ſo peeviſh, 
that her death was lamented by none but her popiſh clergy. 
Her reign was in every reſpect calamitous to the nation, 
and “ ought to be tranſmitted down to poſterity in cha- 
« raters of blood.“ 


come and be admitted. He deſired that this, as it was not a work of dark- 
neſs, might be poſtponed to the morning. Upon this meſſage, the cardinals 
without any further ceremony, proceeded to another election, and choſe 
the Cardinal de Monte; who, he left the conclave, beſtowed a hat 
upon a ſervant who looked ehe monkey | 


Granger's fogh. Hiſtory, 8vo. vol. i. p. 158, note. 
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"CHAP. IV. 


From the beginning of Queen E11ZABETH'S reign, to 
the ſe 75 paration of the Proteſtant Non - Conformiſts. 


UEEN Elizabeth's acceſſion to the crown gave new 
e to the reformation: As ſoom as it was known 
bey <] is moſt of the exiles returned home; and thoſe 
Ki had hid themſelves in the houſes of their friends began 
to appear; but the publick religion continued for a time 
jn the ſame poſture the Queen found it; the * 2m prieſts 
ept their livings, and went on celebrating maſs. None 
of the proteſtant clergy who had been cjeaed in the 
laſt reign were reſtored; and orders were given againſt all 
innovations without publick authority. Though the Queen 
had complied with the changes in her ſiſter's reign, it was 
well known ſhe was a favourer of the reformation; but 
her Majeſty proceeded with great caution, for fear of raiſing 
diſturbances in her infant, government. No Prince ever 
came to the crown under greater diſadvantages. The Pope 
had pronounced her illegitimate; upon which the Queen 
of Scots put in her claim to the crown. All the biſhops and 
clergy of the preſent eſtabliſhment were her declared enemies. 
The nation was at war with France, and the treaſury ex- 
hauſted; the 3 therefore, by the advice of her Privy 
Council, reſolved to make peace with her neighbours as ſoon 
as poſſible, that ſhe might be more at leiſure to proceed in 
her intended alterations of religion, which, though very 
conſiderable, were not ſo entire as the beſt and moſt learned 
proteſtants of theſe times deſired. The Queen inherited the 
ſpirit of her father, and affected a great deal of magnificence 
in her devotions, as well as in her Court. She was fond 
of many of the old rites and ceremonies in which ſhe had 
been educated. She thought her brother had ſtript religion 
too much of its ornaments; and made the doctrines of the 
church too narrow in ſome points. It was therefore with 
diſſiculty that ſhe was prevailed on to go the length of King 


Edward's reformation, 
The 
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The only thing her Majeſty did before che meeting of the 


parliament, was to prevent pulpit diſputes; for ſome of the 
reformed that had been preachers in King Edward's time, 
began to make uſe of his ſervice-· book without authority or 
licence from their ſuperiors; this alarmed the popiſh clergy: 
and gave occaſion to a'proclamation, dated Dec. 27, r55 8.8 


By which all preaching of miniſters, or others, was prohi- 
bited; and the people were charged to hear no other doctrine 


or preaching, but the epiſtle and goſpel for the day, and 


the ten commandments in Engliſh, without any expoſition 
or paraphraſe whatſoever. The proclamation admits of the 
litany, the Lord's prayer and the creed in Engliſb; but no 
publick prayers were to be read in the church but fuch as 
were appointed by law, till the meeting of the parliament, 


which was to be upon the 23d of January.* _ 


While the exiles were preparing to return home, con- 
ciliatory letters paſſed between them: thoſe of Geneva deſired 
a mutual forgiveneſs, and prayed their brethren of Arroto, 
Bafil, Frankfort, Straſburgh, and Worms, to unite with them 
in preaching Gop's word, and in endeavouring to obtain 
ſuch a form of worſhip as they had ſeen practiſed in the beſt 
reformed churches. The others replied, that it would not 
be in their power to appoint what ceremonies ſhould be ob- 
ſerved; but they were determined to ſubmit in things in- 
different, and hoped thoſe of Geneva would do ſo too; 
however, they would join with them in petitioning the 
Queen, that nothing burthenſome might be impoſed. Both 
parties congratulated her Majeſty's acceſſion, in poetns, 
addreſſes, and dedications of books; but they were reduced 
to the utmoſt poverty and diſtreſs. They came thread-bare 
home, bringing nothing with them (ſays Mr. S/rypet) but 
much experience, as well as learning. Thoſe who could 
comply with the Queen's eſtabliſhment were quickly pre- 
terred, but the reſt were neglected, and though ſuffered to 


$ This proclamation was directed againſt the papiſts as well as the re- 
formed: „for both” ſays Strype, © took their occaſions to ent freely 
their minds in the pulpits.“ Strype's Annals, vol. i. Appendix, p. 3. 
Cambden's Eliz. p. 2 | 
* Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reform. vol. ii. p. 376, 77, 78. 
+ Annals, vol. 1. p. 129. 
I 2 preach 
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preach in the churches for ſome time, they were afterwards 
ſuſpended, and reduced to as great poverty as before. 

It had been happy, if the ſufferings of the exiles had taught 
them a little more charity and mutual forbearance; or that 
they had followed the advice of their learned friends and pa- 
trons beyond ſea, who adviſed them to go through with the 
reformation, and clear the church of all the relicks of popery 
and ſuperſtition at once. This was the advice of GuALTER, 
one of the chief divines of Zurich, who in his letter to 
Dr. Maſters, the Queen's phyſician, Jan. 16, 1553, wiſhes, 
* That the reformers among us would not hearken to the 
& counſels of thoſe men, who when they ſaw that popery 
* could not be honeſtly defended, nor entirely retained, 
& would uſe all artifices to have the outward face of religion 
© to remain mixed, uncertain and doubtful; ſo that while 
an evangelical reformation is pretended, thoſe things 
e ſhould be obtruded on the church which will make the 
ce returning back to popery, ſuperſtition, and idolatry, very 
* eaſy. We have had the experience of this (lays he) for 
“ ſome years in Germany, and know what influence ſuch 
& perſons may have: Their counſels ſeem to a carnal judg- 
© ment, to be full of modeſty, and well fitted for carrying 
< on an univerſal agreement; and we may well believe the 
* common enemy of our ſalvation will find out proper in- 
e ſtruments, by whoſe means the ſeeds of popery may {till 
remain among you. I apprehend, that in the firſt begin- 
„ nings, while men may ſtudy to avoid the giving ſome ſmall 
&* offence, many things may be ſuffered under this colour, 
e that they will be continued but for a little while, and yet 
& afterwards it will ſcarce be poſſible by all the endeavours 
© that can be uſed to get them removed, at leaſt not without 
“ great ſtrugglings,”* The letter ſeems to be written with 2 
prophetick ſpirit; Maſters laid it before the Queen, who 
read it all over, tho? without effect. Letters of the ſame ſtrain 
were written by the learned Bullinger, Peter Martyr, and 
Weidner, to the Karl of Bedford, who had been ſome time at 
Zurich; and to Jewel, Sandys, Horn, Cox, Grindal, ang the 
reſt of the late exiles, prefling them vehemently to act with 


* Hiſt, Ref. vol iii. p. 273. 
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zeal. and courage, and to take care in the firſt beginnings to 
have all things ſettled upon ſure and ſound foundations. 

The exiles in their anſwers ſeem reſolved to follow their 
advices, and make a bold ſtand for a thorough reformation; 
and if they had done ſo, they might have obtained it.— 
Fewel, in his letter of May 22, 1559, thanks Bullinger for 
quickening their zeal and courage; and adds, . They were 
& doing what they could; and that all things were coming 
<« jnto a better ſtate.” In another of April 10, He la- 
« ments the want of zeal and induſtry in promoting the 
&« reformation; and that things were managed in fo flow 
& and cautious a manner, as if the word of Gop. was not to 
ebe received on his own authority.” In another of Nov. 
16, „ He complains of the Queen's keeping a crucifix in 
cher chapel, with lighted candles; that there was worldly 
policy in this, which he did not like: That all things were 
& ſo looſe and uncertain with them, that he did not know 
« whether he ſhould not be obliged to return back to Zurich. 
« He complains of the popiſh veſtments, which he calls 
« the relicks of the Amorites, and wiſhes they were extirpated 
to the deepeſt roots.” The like complaints were made 
by Cox, Grindal, Horn, Pilkington, and others; but they 
had not the reſolution to perſevere: had they united counſels, 
and ſtood by one another, they might at this juncture have 
obtained the removal of thoſe grievances which afterwards 
occaſioned the ſeparation. 

To return to the parliament. The court took ſuch mea- 
ſures about elections as ſeldom fail of ſucceſs; the magiſ- 


trates of the counties and corporations were changed, and 
the people, who were weary of the late perſecutions, were 


aſliſted, and encouraged to exert themſelves in favour of ſuch 
repreſeritatives as might make them eaſy; ſo that when the 
houſes met, the majority were on the fide of the reformation, 
The temper of the houſe was firſt tried by a bill to reſtore 
to the crown the yt. fruits and tenths, which Queen Mary 
had returned to the church. It paſſed the commons without 


much oppoſition, Feb. 4th, but in the Houſe of Lords all 


the biſhops voted againſt it. 5 By another act they repealed 


& Strype, p. 67. 
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ſome of the penal /aws, and enacted, that no perſon ſhould 
be puniſhed for exerciſing the religion uſed in the laſt year 
of King Edward. They appointed the publick ſervice to 
be performed in the vulgar tongue. They empowered the 
Queen to nominate biſhops to the vacant biſhopricks by 
Conge d' Elire, as at prefent. They ſuppreſſed the religious 
houſes founded by Queen Mary, and annexed them to the 
crown; but the two principal acts paſſed this ſeſſion were 
the acts of Supremacy, and of Uniformity of Common Prayer. 

The former is entitled, An act for reftoring to the Crown the 
antient juriſdiftion over the State Eccleſiaſtical and Spiritual, 
and far aboliſhing foreign power. It is the ſame for ſubſtance 
with the 25th of Henry VIII. already mentioned, but the 
commons incorporated ſeveral other bills into it; for beſides 
the title of Supreme Governor in all Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical and 
Temporal, which is reſtored to the Queen, the act revives 
thoſe laws of King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI. 
which had been repealed in the late reign, It forbids all 
appeals to Rome, and exonerates the ſubjects from all ex- 
actions and impoſitions heretofore paid to that court; and as 
it revives King Edward's laws, it repeals a ſevere act made 
in the late reign for puniſhing hereſy;$ and three other old 
ſtatutes mentioned in the ſaid act. Moreover, all perſons 
< in any publick employs, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, are 
* obliged to take an oath in recognition of the Queen's 
„right to the crown, and of her ſupremacy in all cauſes 
& eccleſiaſtical and civil, on penalty of forfeiting all their 
promotions in the church, and of being declared incapable 
* of holding any publick office.” In ſhort, by this ſingle 
act of the ſupremacy, all that had been done by Queen 
Mary was in a manner annulled, and the external policy of 
the church reſtored to the ſame foot as it ſtood at the 
death of King Edward VI. | 


The repeal of this act, it may not be improper to obſerve, operated 
in favour of thoſe only who denied the eſſential and diſſeminating tenets of 
popery. It was a neceſſary ſtep, when government was about to eſtabliſh 
a reformation which would ſubvert the reception of thoſe tenets. But it 
did not proceed from any juſt notions of the rights of conſcience: and, as 
it appears inthe courſe of this reign, till left thoſe who went beyond the 
limits fixed by the new eſtabliſhment, expoſed to the heavieſt penalties. Ev. 


Further, 


" 
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Further, The act forbids all writing, printing, teaching, 
« or preaching, and all other deeds. or acts whereby any 
« foreign juriſdiction over theſe realms is defended, upon pain 
ce that they and their abettors, being thereof convicted, ſhall 
« for the firſt offence forfeit their goods and chattels; and if 
&« they are not worth 20 pounds, ſuffer a year's impriſon- 
« ment; ſpiritual perſons ſhall loſe their benefices, and 
all eccleſiaſtical preferments; for the ſecond offence th 
* ſhall incur the penalties of a præmunire; and the third 
& offence ſhall be deemed high treaſon.” 0 

There is a remarkable clauſe in this act, which gave riſe 
to a new court, called The Court of HIGH Commiss10N.* 
The words are theſe, © The Queen and her ſucceſſors ſhall 
«© have power, by their letters patents under the great ſeal, 
eto aſhgn, name, and authorize, as often as they ſhall think 
e meet, and for as long time as they ſhall pleaſe, perſons 
being natural-born ſubjects, to uſe, occupy,” and exerciſe, 
e under her and them, all manner of juriſdiction, privileges, 
<« and pre- eminences, touching any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical 
„ juriſdiction within the realms of England and Ireland, &c. 
to viſit, reform, redreſs, order, correct and amend all 
errors, hereſies, ſchiſms, abuſes, contempts, offences and 
e enormities whatſoever. Provided, that they have no 
© power to determine any thing to be hereſy, but what has 
been adjudged to be ſo by the authority of the Canonical 
* Scripture, or by the firſt four general Councils, or any of 
« them; or by any other general Council, wherein the ſame 
* was declared hereſy by the expreſs and plain words of Ca- 
* nonical Scripture; or ſuch as ſhall hereafter be declared to 
be hereſy by the high court of parliament, with the 
* aflent of the clergy in convocation.” ) 


* Strype, p. 69. Rapin, p. 236. 

& On this ſtatute Mr. Felle Blaciſtone remarks, that © a man continued 
*« {till liable to be burnt for what perhaps he did not underſtand to be hereſy, 
* till the eccleſiaſtical judge fo interpreted the words of the canonical 
« ſcriptures.” To this a late writer juſtly adds: And even at this day, 
** whoever, of the ſectaries not tolerated, ſhall dare to interpret the holy 
* ſcriptures for himſelf, may be puniſhed by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, if an 
* eccleſiaſtical judge ſhould decree ſuch interpretation to be erroneous,” 

High Church Politics, p. 66, Eprrox. 
Upon 


Upon the authority of this clauſe the Queen appointed a 
certain number of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, who 
exerciſed the ſame power that had been lodged in the hands of 
one vicegerent in the reign of King Henry VIII. And how 
ſadly they abuſed their power in this and the two next reigns 
will appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory.* They did not trou- 
ble themſelves much with the expreſs words of ſcripture, or 
the faur firſt general councils, but entangled their priſoners 
with oaths ex Ofzcio, and the inextricable mazes of the 
popiſh canon law; and though all eccleſiaſtical courts ought 
to be ſubject to a prohibition from the courts of Meſtminſter, 
this privilege was ſeldom allowed by the commiſſioners. — 
The act makes no mention of an arbitrary juriſdiction of 
fining, impriſoning, or inflicting corporal puniſhments on 
the ſubjects, and therefore can be conſtrued to extend no 
further than to ſuſpenſion ordeprivation; but notwithſtanding 
this, theſe commiſſioners ſported themſelves in all the wanton 
acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, till their very name became 

odious to the whole nation; inſomuch that their proceedings 
were condemned by the united voice of the people, and the 
court diſſolved by act of parliament, with a clauſe, that no 
ſuch juriſdiction ſhould be revived for the future in any court 
whatſoever. OY | 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, ſ that the ſupremacy granted by this 
act is ſhort of the authority that King Henry had; nor is it 
the whole that the Queen claimed, who ſometimes ſcretch'd 
her prerogative beyond it. But ſince it was the baſis of the 
reformation, and the ſpring of all its future movements, it 


In addition to our Author's remark may be ſubjoined the reflections of 
a modern writer, On this foundation,” ſays he, was erected, in a ſub- 
ſequent part of her reign, that court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which, in 
the ſequel, was the ſource of the moſt arbitrary proceedings, and of the 
moſt ſhameful tyranny, oppreſſion, and perſecution. The powers we have 
mentioned, as granted to Elizabeth, will appear to many, in the preſent 
enlightened and liberal age, to have been unreaſonable and enormous, and 
contrary to the juſt ends of political government. But the conferring of 
ſuch powers accorded with the ideas of the times, which had no conception 
of introducing religious changes by the mere operation of reaſon and ar- 
ent, and which had not learned to aſcertain the true nature, objects, 
boundaries, and diſtinctions, of civil and eccleſiaſtical authority.“ Hiſtory 
of Knowledge in the new Annual Regiſter for 1789, p. 6. ED. 


+ Burnet's Hiſt, Ref, vol, 11. p. 386. { 
| will 
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will be proper to enquire what powers were thought to be 


yielded the crown — this act of ſupremacy, and ſome others 
made in ſupport of it. King Henry VIII. in his letter to 
the convocation of Tork aſſures them, that He claimed 
nothing more by the Supremacy, than what Chriſtian 
Princes in the primitive times aſſumed to themſelves in their 
« own dominions. 5“ But it is capable of demonſtration, 
that the firſt Chriſtian Emperors did not claim all that juriſ- 
diction over the church in ſpirituals, that King Henry did, 
who by the act of the 31ſt of his reign, was made abſolute 
lord aver the conſciences of his ſubjects, it being therein 
enacted, that “ whatſoever his Majeſty ſhould enjoin in 
« matters of religion ſhould be obeyed by all his ſubjects.“ 
It is very certain, that the Kings and Queens of England 
never pretended to the character of ſpiritual perſons, or to 
exerciſe any part of the eccleſiaſtical function in their own 
perſons; they neither preached nor adminiſtered the ſacra- 
ments, nor pronounced or inflicted the cenſures of the church; 
nor did they ever conſecrate to the epiſcopal office, though the 
right of nomination is in them: Theſe things were done by 
- ſpiritual perſons, or by proper officers in the ſpiritual courts, 
deriving their powers from the crown. When the adverſaries 
of the ſupremacy objected the abſurdity of a lay perſon being 
head of a ſpiritual body, the Queen endeavoured to remove 
the difficulty, by declaring in her injunctions to her viſitors, 
That ſhe did not, nor would ſhe ever challenge author 
c and power to miniſter divine ſervice in the church; & 
* would ſhe ever challenge any other authority, than her 
e predeceſſors King Henry VIII. and Edward VI. uſed.” 
But abating this point, it appears very probable, that all 
the juriſdiction and authority claimed by the Pope, as head 
of the church, in the times preceding the reformation, was 
transferred to the King by the act of ſupremacy, and annexed 
to the imperial crown of theſe realms, as far as was con- 
ſiſtent with the laws of the land then in being; though ſince 
it has undergone ſome abatements. The words of the 


The primitive times, as they are called, did not commence till the 


beginning of the fourth century, under Conſtantine the Great; who was 


the firſt Prince that employed the powers of the ſtate in the affairs of the 
church, EpiTtoR, 
learned 
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learned Mr. Hooker*. are very expreſs: © If the whole eccle- 
c fiaſtical ſtate ſhould ſtand in need of being viſited and re- 
& formed: or when any part of the church is infeſted with 
C errors, ſchiſms, hereſies, &c. whatſoever ſpiritual powers 
& the legates had from the ſee of Rome, and exerciſed in 
cc right of the pope for remedying of evils, without viola- 
& ting the laws of God or nature; as much in every degree 
« have our laws fully granted to the King for ever, whether 
& he thinks fit to do it by eccleſiaſtick ſynods, or otherwiſe 
c according to law.“ 
The truth of this remark will appear, by conſidering the 
> powers claimed by the crown in this and the following 
reigns. | 
1. The Kings and Queent of England claimed authority in 
matters of faith, and to be the ultimate judges of what is 
agreeable or repugnant to the word of God. The act of ſu- 
premacy ſays expreſly, That the King has power to redreſs 
c“ and amend all errors and hereſies; he might enjoin what 
c doctrines he would to be preached, not repugnant to the 
& Jaws of the land: And if any ſhould preach contrary, he 
& was for the third offence to be judged an heretick, and 
„ ſuffer death; his Majeſty claimed a right to forbid all 
« preaching for a time, as King Henry VIII. King Edward 
* VI. Queen Mary, and Elizabeth did; or to limit the 
e clergy's preaching to certain of the thirty- nine articles 
<« eftabliſhed by law, as King Charles I. did.” All the fore- 
mentioned Kings and Queens publiſhed inſtructions or in- 
junctions concerning matters of faith, without conſent of 
the clergy in convocation afſembled; and enforced them 
upon the clergy under the penalties of a præmunire; which 
made it a little difficult to underſtand that clauſe of the 2oth 
article of the church, which ſays, the church has authority 
in matters of faith. 
| 2. With regard to diſcipline, the Kings of England ſeem 
to have had the keys at their girdle; for tho? the old canon 
law be in force, as far as is conſiſtent with the laws of the 
land, and the prerogative of the crown, yer the King is the 
ſupreme and ultimate judge in the ſpiritual courts by his 


Eecleſ. Pol. b. viii. F. 8. 


delegates, 
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27 
delegates, as he is in the courts of common law oy his 
judges. His Majeſty might appoint a fingle perſon of the 
laity to be his vicar-general in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical to re- 
form what was amiſs, as King Henry VIII. and Charles I. 


did, which very much reſembled the Pope's legate in the 


times before the reformation. By authority of parliament 
the crown was empowered to appoint 32 commiſſioners, 
ſome of the laity, and ſome of the clergy, to reform the 
canons or eccleſiaſtical laws; and though the deſign was not 
executed, the power was certainly .in the King, who might 
have ratified the new canons, and given them the force of a 
law, without conſent of the clergy in convocation, or of the 
parliament; and therefore at the coronation of King Charles 


I. the biſhop was directed to pray, © That God would give © 
the King Peter's key of diſcipline, and Paul's doetring.”* 


3. As to Rites and Ceremonigs, the act of uniformity* 
ſays expreſsly, That the Queen's Majeſty, by advice of 


cher eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, or of her metropolitan, . 


may ordain and publiſh ſuch ceremonies or rites, as may 
be moſt for the advancement of God's glory, and the 
« edifying of the church.” Accordingly her Majeſty pub- 
liſhed her injunctions, without ſending them into convoca- 
tion or parliament, and erected a court of High Commiſſion 
for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, conſiſting of commiſſioners of her 
own nomination, to ſee them put in execution. Nay, ſo 
jealous was Queen Elizabeth of this branch of her prero- 
gative, that ſhe would not ſuffer her high court of parliament 
to paſs any bill for the amendment or alteration of the ce- 
remonies of the church, it being (as ſhe ſaid) an invaſion of 
her prerogative. 


4. The Kings of England claimed the ſole power of the no- 


mination of biſhops; and the Deans and Chapters were obliged 
to chooſe thoſe whom their Majęſties named, under penalty of 
a premunire; and after they were choſen and conſecrated, they 
might not act but by commiſſion from the crown. They held 
their very biſhopricks for ſome time durante bene placito; 
and by the ſtature of the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. chap. 1, 
it was enacted, © That archbiſhops and biſhops ſhall puniſh 


„I Eliz, cap. 1. 
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by cenſures of the church all perſons that offend, &c.” 
Which plainly implies, that without ſuch a licence or autho- 

rity they might not do it. 

5. No convocation, or ſynods of the clergy can afſemble but 


by a writ or precept 


om the crown; and when” aſſembled, 


they can do no buſineſs without the King's letters patents, ap- 
ointing them the particular ſubſect they are to debate upon;* 
er all, their canons are of no force without the 


and 


royal ſanction. 
Upon the whole it is evident, by 


the expreſs words of 


ſeyeral ſtatutes,+ that all juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical as well as 
civil, was veſted in the King, and taken away from the 


biſhops, except by delegation from him. 


The King was 


chief in the determination of all cauſes in the church; he 
had authority to make laws, ceremonies, and conſtitutions, 
and without him no ſuch laws, ceremonies, or conſtitutions, 


are or ought to be of force. 


And, 1a/tly, all appeals which 


before had been made to Rome, are for ever, hereafter to be 
made to his Majeſty's chancery, to be ended and determined, 
as the manner now is, by delegates. 5 
I am ſenſible, that the conſtitution of the church has been 
altered in ſome things ſince that time: Bur let the reader 
judge, by what has been recited from acts of parliament, of 
the high powers that were then intruſted with the crown; 
and how far they were agreeable with the natural or reli- 
gious rights of mankind. The whole body of the papiſts 
refuſed the oath of ſupremacy, as inconſiſtent with their 
allegiance to the Pope; but the Puritans took it under all 
theſe diſadvantages, with the Queen's explication in her in- 
junctions; that is, that no more was intended, than ** that 
« her Majeſty, under God, had the ſovereignty and rule over 
& all perſons born in her realms, either eccleſiaſtical or tem- 


* Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. and Stat. Præmun. 
+ 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 17. 1 Eliz. c. i. 


§ Thus the power, which had been for ages exerciſed by the Pope, was 
'ransferred to the temporal Monarch. The acquiſition of this power was 
flattering to the love of authority in Princes, eſpecially as they had 
long under ſubjection to the Pope. To a woman of Queen Elizabeth's 


een ſo 
writ, it was, independently of eve 


ducement to ſupport the reformation. DITOR, 


ry religious conſideration, a pow 


&« poral, 
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« poral, ſo as no foreign power had or ought to have autho- 
« rity over them.” They apprehended this to be the natural 
right of all- ſovereign princes in their dominions, though 
there had been no ſtatute law for it; but as they did not 
admit the government of the church to be monarchical, 
they were of opinion, that no fingle perſon, whether la 

or eccleſiaſtick, ought to aflume the title of ſupreme head of 
the church on earth, in rhe ſenſe of the acts abovementioned. 
This appears from the writings of the famous Mr. Cart- 
wright, in his admonition to the parliament. 

The Ghriſtian ſovereign (ſays he“) ought not to be called 
« Head under Chriſt of the particular and viſible churches 
« within his dominions: It 18 a title not fit for any mortal 
e man; for when the Apoſtle ſays that Chrilt is zepaay, 


<« the Head, it is as much as if he had ſaid, Chriſt and no 
e other, is head of the church. No civil magiſtrate in 
« councils or aſſemblies for church matters, can either be 
chief moderator, over-ruler, judge, or determiner; nor 
has he ſuch authority as that, without his conſent, it ſhould 
not be lawful for eccleſiaſtical perſons to make any church 
* orders or ceremonies. Church matters ought ordinarily 
to be handled by church officers. The principal direction 
of them is, by God's ordinance, committed to the mi- 
e niſters of the church, and to the eccleſiaſtical governors: 
As theſe meddle not with the making civil laws, ſo the 
civil magiſtrate ought not to ordain ceremonies, or de- 
* termine controverſies in the church, as long as they do 
not intrench upon his temporal authority. Nevertheleſs, 
* our meaning is not to ſeclude the magiſtrate from our 
church aſſemblies: He may call a council of his clergy, 
and appoint both time and place; he may be there by 
* himſelf or his deputy, but not as * determiner, 
* or judge; he may have his voice in the aſſembly, but the 
orders and decrees of councils are not made by his autho- 
* rity; for in ancient times the canons of the councils were 
* not called the decrees of the emperors, but of the biſhops, 
* It is the prince's province to protect and defend the coun- 
cils of his clergy, to keep the peace, to ſee their decrees 


* Admonition to Parliament, lib, ii. p. 4, 11. 
| exccuted, 
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cc executed, and to puniſh the contemners of them, but to 
c exerciſe no ſpiritual juriſdiction.“ | 
We ſhall meet with a fuller declaration of the Puritans 
upon this head hereafter; in the mean time it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the juſt boundaries of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers were not well underſtood and ſtared in this age. 
The powers of the civil magiſtrate ſeem chiefly to regard 
the civil welfare of his ſubje&s: he is to protect them in 
their properties, and in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
civil and religious rights; but there is no paſſage in the 
New Teſtament that gives him a commiſſion to be lord 
of the conſciences of his ſubjects, or to have dominion over 
their faith. Nor is this agreeable to reaſon, becauſe religion 
ought to be the effect of a free and deliberate choice. Why 
muſt we believe as the king believes, any more than as 
the clergy or pope? If every man could believe as he 
would; or if all men's underſtandings were exactly of a ſize; 
or if Gop would accept of a mere outward- profeſſion when 
. commanded by law, then it would be reaſonable there ſhould 
be but one religion, and one uniform manner of worſhip: 
But to make eccleſiaſtical laws, obliging men's practice under 
ſevere penalties, without or againſt the light of their con- 
ſciences, looks like an invaſion of the kingly office of Chriſt, 
and mult be ſubverſive of all ſincerity and virtue. 

On the other hand, the ſuriſcliction of the Church is purely 
ſpiritual, No man ought to be compelled by rewards or 
puniſhments to become a member of any Chriſtian ſociety, 
or to continue of it any longer than he apprehends it to be 
his duty. All the ordinances of the church are ſpiritual, 
and ſo are her weapons and cenſures. The weapons of the 
church are ſcripture and reaſon, accompanied with prayers 
and tears. Theſe are her pillars, and the walls of her de- 
fence. The cenſures of the church are admonitions, reproofs, 
or declarations of perſons* unfitneſs for her communion, 
commonly called excommunications, which are of a ſpiritual 
nature, and ought not to affect men's lives, liberties, or 
eſtates. No man ought to be cut off from the rights and 
privileges of a ſubject, merely becauſe he is diſqualified for 
Chriſtian communion. Nor has any church upon earth 


authority from Chriſt to inflit corporal puniſhments _ 
| thoſe 
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thoſe whom ſhe ma y juſtly expel her ſociety: Theſe are the 


weapons of civil magiſtrates, who may puniſh the breakers 


of the laws of their countries, with corporal pains and pe- 
nalties, as guardians of the civil rights of their ſubjects; 
but Chris kingdom is not of this world. 


If thele principles had obtained at the reformation, there 


would have been no room for the diſturbance of any, whoſe 
religious principles were not inconſiſtent with the ſafety of 
the government. 5 "Truth and charity would have prevailed; 
the civil powers would have protected the church in her ſpi- 
ritual rights; and tlie church, by inſtrufting the people in 
their duty to their: ſuperiors, would have ſupported the 
ſtate. But the reformers; as well Puritans as others, had 
different notions. They were for one religion, ane uniform 
mode of worſhip, one form of diſcipline or church govern- 
ment for the whole nation, with which all muſt comply 
outwardly, whate rer were their inward ſentiments; it was 
therefore reſolved to have an act of parliament to eſtabliſh 
an uniformity of publick worſhip, without any indulgence 
to tender conſciences; neither party having the wiſdom or 


courage to oppoſe ſuch a law, but both endeavouring to ve 


included in it. — 

To make way for this, the papiſts who were in poſſeſſion 
of the churches were firſt to be vanquiſhed; the Queen 
therefore appointed a publick diſputation in We/tminfeer 
Abbey, before her privy council and both houſes of parlia- 
ment, March 31ſt, 1559, between nine of the biſhops and 
the like number of proteſtant divines, upon theſe three points: 

1ſt, Whether it was not againſt ſcripture and the cuſtom 
of the ancient church, to uſe a tongue unknown to the 


It would have been more conſiſtent with our Author's reaſoning, i, 
inſtead of < religious principles,” he had ſubſtituted ac If religious 
principles are to be the grounds of toleration or protection, according to 
their ſuppoſed conſiſtency or inconſiſtency with the ſafety of the civil 
government, there is not only room for endleſs diſputes concerning this 
conſiſtency ; but men of the beſt views and characters will be liable to ſuffer 
thro* the imputation of conſequences ariſing from their principles, which 
they themſelves diſavow and abhor. Beſides, the pernicious tendency of 
ſome principles is counteracted by the influence of others, and the good 
diſpoſitions of thoſe who hold them. Overt- acts alone afford a clear, de- 
finite rule, by which to judge of moral, or political character. Eo. 


people 
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people in the common prayers and ſacraments! —2dly. Whe. 
ther every church had not authority to appoint, change, 
and take away ceremonies, and eccleſiaſtical rites, ſo the ſame 
were done to edifyfhg?—3dly. Whether it could be proved 
by the word of Gop, that in the maſs there was a propitiatory 
ſacrifice for the dead and living? 

The diſputation was to be in writing; but the papiſts, 
finding the populace againſt them, broke it off after the firſt 
day, under pretence that the Catholick cauſe ought not to 
be ſubmitted to ſuch an arbitration, though they had not 
theſe ſcruples in the reign of Queen Mary, when it was known 
the iſſue of the conference would be in their favour. The 
+ biſhops of Winche/ter and Lincoln ſaid, The doctrine of the 
Catholick church was already eſtabliſhed, and that it was too 
great an encouragement to hereticks, to admit them to diſcourſe 

againſt the faith before an unlearned multitude. They added, 


 _ That the Queen had deſerved to be excommunicated; and talked 


of thundering out their anathemas againft the privy council, tor 
which they were both ſent to the Tower. The reformed had 
a great advantage by their adverſaries quitting the field in 
this manner; it being concluded from hence, that their cauſe 
would not bear the light, which prepared the people for 
further changes. 

The papiſts being vanquiſhed, the next point was to unite 
the reformed among themſelves, and get ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment as might make them all eaſy; for though the troubles 
at Frankfort were huſht, and letters of forgiveneſs had paſſed 
between the contending parties; and though all the re- 
formers were of one faith, yet they were far from agreeing 
about diſcipline and ceremonies, each party being for ſettling 
the church according to their own model; ſome were for 
the late ſervice and diſcipline of the Engliſh at Geneva; 
others were for the ſervice- book of King Edward VI. and 
for withdrawing no farther from the church of Rome than 
was neceſſary to recover purity of faith, and the indepen- 
dency of the church upon a foreign power. Rites and ce- 
remonies were (in their opinion) indifferent; and thoſe of 
the church of Rome preferable to others, becauſe they were 
venerable and pompous, and becauſe the people had been 


uſed to them: Theſe were the ſentiments of the Queen, who 
| | therefore 
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therefore appointed a committee of divines to review King 
Edward's liturgy, and to fee if in any particular it was fit 
to be changed; their names were Dr. Parker, Grindal, Cox, 
Pilkington, May, Bill, Whitchead, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
doctor of the civil law. Their: inſtructions were, to ſtrike 
out all oftenfive paſſages againſt the pope, and to make 
people caſy about the belief of the corporal preſence of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament; but not a word in favour of the 
ſtricter proteſtants. 

Her Majeſty was afraid of reforming too far; ſhe was 
deſirous to retain images in churches, crucifixes and croſſes, 
vocal and inſtrumental muſick, with all the old popiſh gar- 
ments; it is not therefore to be wondered, that in reviewing 
the liturgy of King Edward, no alterations were made in 
favour of thoſe who now began to be called Puritans, from 
their attempting a purer form of worſhip and diſcipline than 
had yet been eſtabliſhed. The Queen was more concerned 
for the papiſts, and therefore, in the litany this paſſage was 

ſtruck out, From the tyranny of the Biſhop of Rome, and all 
his dete/table enormities, good Lord deliver us. The rubrick 
that declared, that by kneeling at the ſacrament no adoration 
was intended to any corporal preſence of Chriſt, was expunged. 
The committee of divines left it at the people's liberty to 
receive the ſacrament kneeling or ſtanding, but the Queen 
and parliament reſtrained it to kneeling; ſo that the enfor- 
cing this ceremony was purely an act of the ſtate. The old 
feltivals with their eves, and the popiſh habits, were conti- 
pued, as they were in the 2d year of King Edward VI. till 
the Queen ſhould plcaſe to take them away; for the words 
of the ſtatute are, They ſhall be retained till other order 
ſhall be therein taken by authority of the Queen's Majeſty, 
with the advice of the commiſſioners authorized under the 
great ſeal of England for cauſes ecclęſi eagle, Some of 
the collects were a little altered; and thus the book was pre- 
ſented to the two houſes and paſſed i into a law,* being hardly 
equal to that which was ſet out by King Edward, and con- 
firmed by parliament in the fifth year of his reign. For 
whereas in that liturgy all the garments were laid aſide except 


* Burnet's Hiſt. of the Ref. vol. ii. p. 390. Strype's Ann. p. 83. 
Vol. I. K the 
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the ſurplice, the Queen now returned to King Edward's firſt 
| book, wherein copes and other garments were ordered to 
be uſed. | | | | 
 Thetitle of the act is, An act for the Uniformity of Common 
Prayer and Service in the Church, and adminiflration of the 
Sacraments. It was brought into the Houſe of Commons 
April 18, and was read a third time April 20. It paſſed the 
Houſe of Lords April 28, and took place from the 24th of 
June 1559. Heath archbiſhop of 7 orkF made an clegant 
ſpeech againſt it, in which among other things he obſerves 
very juſtly, that an a& of this conſequence ought to have 
had the confent of the clergy in convocation before it paſſed 
into a law. Not only the orthodox, but even the Arian 
« Emperors (ſays he) ordered that points of faith ſhould 
ce be examined in councils; and Gallic by the light of nature 
& knew that a civil judge ought not to meddle with matters 
& of religion.“ But he was over-ruled, the act of ſupremacy 
which paſſed the houſe the very next day having veſted this 
power in the crown. f This ſtatute lying open to common view 
at the beginning of the common prayer-book, it is not worth 
while to tranſcribe it in this place. I ſhall only take notice of 
one clauſe, by which all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction was again de- 
livered up to the crown: © The Queen is hereby empowered, 
„ with the advice of her commiſſioners or metropolitan, to 
& ordain and publiſh ſuch further ceremonies and rites as may 
ce be for the advancement of God's glory, and edifying his 
& church, and the reverence of Chriſt's holy myſteries and 
„ facraments.”* And had it not been for this clauſe of a 
reſerve of power to make what alterations her Majeſty 
thought fit, ſhe told Archbiſhop Parker, that ſhe would 
not have paſſed the act. | 

Upon this fatal rock of uniformity in things merely in- 
different (in the opinion of the impoſers) was the peace of 
the church of England ſplit. The pretence was decency 


$ Mr. Srrype ſays there is ſo much learning and ſuch ſtrokes therein, that 
we need not doubt hut that it is his. Ann. Ref. vol. i. p. 73. The ſpeech 
itſelf is in his appendix to vol. i. No. 6. This prelate was always honour- 
ably eſteemed by the Queen, and ſometimes had the honour of a viſit from 
her. He lived diſcreetly in his own houſe, till by very age he departed 
this life. Annals, vol. 1. p. 143. 

+ D'Ew's Journal, p. 29. and 
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and order; but it ſeems a little odd that uniformity ſhould 
be neceſſary to the decent worſhip of Gop, when in moſt: 
other things there is a greater beauty in variety. It is not 
neceſſary to a decent dreſs that men's clothes ſhould be 
always of the ſame colour and faſhion; nor would there be 
any indecorum or diſorder, if in one congregation the ſacra- 
ment ſhould be adminiſtered kneeling, in another fitting, and 
in a third ſtanding; or if in one and the fame congregation the 


miniſter were at liberty to read prayers either in a black gown 


or a ſurplice, ſuppoſing the garments to be indifferent, which 
the makers of this law admitted, tho? the Puritans denied. 
The rigorous preſſing of this act was the occaſion of all the 
miſchiefs that befel the church for above 80 years. What 
good end could it anſwer to preſs mens bodies into the 
ublick ſervice, without convincing their minds? If there 
muſt be one eſtabliſhed form of worſhip, there ſhould cer- 
tainly have been an indulgence for tender conſciences.— 
When there was a difference in the church of the Romans 
about eating fleſh, and obſerving feſtivals, the apoſtle did 
not pinch them with an act of uniformity, but allowed a 
latirude, Rom. xiv. 5. Let not him that eateth judge him 
that eateth not; but let every man be fully perſuaded in his 
own mind. Why doft thou judge thy brother? or, why doſt 
thou ſet at nought thy brother? For we muft all ſtand before 
the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt. Had our reformers followed 
this apoſtolical precedent, the church of Eng/and would have 
made a more glorious figure in the proteſtant world, than it 
did by this compulſive act of uniformity. } 

Sad were the conſequences of theſe rwo laws, both to 
the papiſts and puritans. The papiſts in convocation made 
a ſtand for the old religion; and in their 6th ſeſſion agreed 
upon the following articles, to be preſented to the parliament 
tor diſburdening their conſciences. 

1. * That in the ſacrament of the altar the natural body 
Hof Chriſt is really preſent, by virtue of the words of 
* conſecration pronounced by the prieſt. 

2. That after the conſecration there remains not the 
* ſubſtance of bread and wine, nor any other ſubſtance bur 
* God-Man, 


2 3. That 


J 
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3. That in the maſs the true body of Chriſt is offered 
& as a propitiatory ſacrifice for the living and the dead. 
4. © That the ſupreme power of feeding and ruling the 

& church is in St. Peter and his ſucceſſors. 

N „That the authority of determining matters of faith 
e and diſcipline belongs only to the paſtors of the church, 
and not to laymen.“ 

Theſe articles or reſolutions were preſented to the lord 
keeper by their prolocutor Dr. Harpsfeld, but his lordſhip 
gave them no anſwer; nor did the convocation move any 
further in matters of religion, it being apparent that they 
were againſt the reformation. 

As ſoon as the ſeſſions was ended the oath of ſupremacy 
was tendered to the biſhops, who all refuſcd it, except Dr. 
Kitchen biſhop of Landaff, to the number of fourteen; 
the reſt of the ſees being vacant. Of the deprived biſhops 
three retired beyond fea, viz. Dr. Pate biſhop of Worce/ter, 
Scat of Cheſter, and Goldavell of St. Aſaph; Heath archbiſhop 
of Tork was ſuffered to live at his own houſe, where the 
3 went ſometimes to viſit him; Ton/tal and Thirleby 
bithops of Durham and Ely, reſided at Lambeth in the houſe 
of Archbiſhop Parker with freedom and:eaſe; the reſt were 
ſuffered to go at large upon their parole; only Bonner biſhop 
of London, White of Winche/ter,, and Watſon of Lincoln, 
whoſe hands had been deeply ſtained with the blood of the 
proteſtants in the late reign, were made cloſe priſoners; but 
they had a ſufficient maintenance from the Queen. Moſt 
of the monks returned to a ſecular life; but the nuns went 
beyond ſea, as did all others who had a mind to live where 
they might have the free exerciſe of their religion. : 

Several of the reformed exiles were offered biſhopricks, 
but retuſed them, on account of the habits and ceremonies, 
&c. as Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Bernard Gilpin, old father 
Miles Coverdale, Mr. Knox, Mr. Thomas Sampſon, and others. 
Many who accepted, did it with trembling; from the neceſſity 
of the times, and in hopes by their intereſt with the Queen 
to obtain an amendment in the conſtitution of the church; 
p theſe were Grindal, Parkhurſt, Sandys, Pilkington, 

and others. 

The 


, 
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The ſees were left vacant for ſome time, to ſes if any of 
the old biſhops would conform; but neither time nor any © 
thing elſe could move them; at length, after 12 months, Dr. 
Matthew Parker was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury 
at Lambeth, by ſome of the bithops that had been deprived 
in the late reign, for not one of the preſent biſhops would 
officiate, This, with ſome other accidents, gave riſe to 
the ſtory of his being conſecrated at the Nags-Head Tavern 
in Cheapfide, a fable that has been ſufficiendly confuted by 
our church hiſtorians; the perſons concerned in the con- 
ſecration were Barlow and Scory, biſhops ele& of Chicheſter 
and Hereford; Miles Coverdale, the deprived biſhop of Ex- 
eter, and Hodgkins, ſuffragan of Bedford; the two former 
appeared in their chimere and ſurplice, but the two latter 
wore long gowns open at the arms, with a falling cape on 
the ſhoulders; the ceremony was performed in a plain manner 
without gloves or ſandals, ring or flippers, mitre or pall, or 
even without any of the Aaronical garments, only by im- 
poſition of hands and prayer. Strange! that the archbiſhop 
ſhould be ſatisfied with this, in his own caſe, and yer be ſo 
zealous to impoſe the popiſh garments upon his brethren. 
But ſtill it has been doubted, whether Parker's conſe- 
cration was perfectly canonical. 

If. Becauſe the perſons engaged in it had been legally 

deprived in the late reign, and were not yet reſtored. To 
which it was anfwered, that having been once conſecrated, 
the epiſcopal character remained in them, and therefore they 
might convey it; though Coverdale and Hodgkins never ex- 
erciſed it after this time. | 

2dly. Becauſe the conſecration ought by law to have been 
directed according to the ſtatute of the 25th of Henry VIII. 
and not according to the form of King Edward's ordinal 
for ordaining and conſecrating biſhops, inaſmuch as that 
book had been ſet aſide in the late reign, and was not yet 

reſtored by parliament. | 


Life of Parker, p. 38, 60, 61. Voltaire, though he knew, or, as a 
liberal writer obſerves, ſhould have known, that this ſtory was refuted even 
by the Puritans themſelves, has yet related it as a fact. It was a calumny, 
to which the cuſtom, of the new ordained biſhops furniſhing a grand 
dinner or entertainment, gave riſe, Wendeborn's View of England, 


vol. 11. p. 300. Epirox. Theſe 
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Theſe \— being frequently thrown in the way of 
the new biſhops by the papiſts, made them uneaſy; they 
began to doubt of the validity of their conſecrations, or at 
leaſt of their legal title to their biſhopricks. The affair 
was at length brought before parliament, and to ſilence all 
future clamours Parker's conſecration, and thoſe of his 
brethren, were confirmed by the two houſes, about ſeven 
years after they had filled their chairs. 

The archbiſhop was inſtalled Dec. 17, 1559, ſoon after 
which he conſecrated ſeveral of his brethren, whom the 

aeen had appointed to the vacant ſees, as Grindal to the 
biſhoprick of London, Horn to Wincheſter, and Pilkington 
to Durham, &c. Thus the reformation was reſtored, and 
the church of England ſettled on its preſent baſis, The new 
biſhops being poor, made but a mean figure in compariſon of 
their predeceſſors: They were unacquainted with courts 
and equipages, and numerous attendants; but as they grew 
rich, they quickly roſe in their deportment, and aſſumed a 
lordly ſuperiority over their brethren. 

The hierarchy being now at its ſtandard, it may not be 
improper to ſet before the reader in one view the principles 
upon which it ſtands; with the different ſentiments of the 
Puritans, by which he will diſcover the reaſons why the re- 
formation proceeded no further. — 

1. The court reformers apprehended, That every Prince 
had authority to correct all abuſes of doctrine and worſhip, 
within his own territories. From this principle the parlia- 
ment ſubmitted the conſciences and religion of the whole 
nation to the diſpoſal of the King; and in cafe of a mino- 
rity to his council; ſo that the King was ſole reformer, and 
might, by commiſſioners of his own appointment, declare and 
remove all manner of crrors, hereſies, &c. and model the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the church as he pleaſed, provided 
his injunctions did not expreſly contradi& the ſtatute law of 
the land. 

Thus the reformation took place in ſundry material points 
in the reigns of King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
before it had the ſanction of parliament or convocation: And 
though Queen Mary diſallowed of the ſupremacy, ſhe made 
uſe of it to reſtore the old religion, before the laws for 

aboliſhing 
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aboliſhing it were repealed. Hence alſo they indulged 
the foreign proteſtants with the liberty of their ſeparate 
diſcipline, which they denied to rheiggwn countrymen. 

The Puritans diſowned all foreign authority and juriſ- 
diction over the church as much as their brethren, but could 
not admit of that extenſive power which the crown claimed 
by the ſupremacy, apprehending it unreaſonable, that the 
religion of a whole nation ſhould be at the diſpoſal of a ſingle 
lay-perſon; for let the Apoſtle's rule, That all things be done 
decently and in order, mean what it will, it was not directed 
to the Prince or ciyil magiſtrate. However, they took the 
oath with the Queen's explication in her injunctions, as only 
reſtoring her Majeſty to the ancient and natural rights of 

ſovereign Princes over their ſubjects. | 

2. It was admitted by the court reformers, That the church 
of Rome was a true church, though corrupt in ſome points of 
doctrine and government; that all ber miniſtrations were valid, 
and that the pope was a true biſhop of Rome, though not of 
the univerſal church. It was thought neceſſary to maintain 
this, for the ſupport of the character of our biſhops, who 
could not otherwiſe derive their ſucceſſion from the apoſtles. 

But the Puritans affirmed the pope to be Antichriſt, the 
church of Rome to be no true church, and all her miniſtra- 
tions to be ſuperſtitious and idolatrous; they renounced her 
communion, and durſt not riſque the validity of their ordi- 
nations upon an uninterrupted line of ſucceiſion from the 
apoſtles through their hands. 

3. It was agreed by all, that the holy ſcriptures were a 
perfect rule of faith; but the biſhops and court reformers did 
not allow them a ſtandard of diſcipline or church government, 
but affirmed that our. Saviour and his Apoſiles left it to the diſ- 
cretion of the civil magiſtrate, in thoſe places where chriſtianity 
ſhould obtain, to accommodate the government of the church 10 
the policy of the tate. 

But the Puritans apprehended the holy ſcriptures to be ? 
ſtandard of church diſcipline, as well as doctrine; at leall 
that nothing ſhould be impoſed as neceſſary but what was 
expreſly contained in, or derived from them by neceſlary 
conſequence. And if it ſhould be proved, that all things 
neceſſary to the well government of the church, could 5 
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be deduced from holy ſcripture, they maintained thar the 
diſcretionary power was not veſted in the civil magiſtrate, 
but in the ſpiritual offieers' of the church. 

4. The court reformers maintained, that the practice of the 
primitive church for the firſt four or Are centuries was proper 
ſandard of church government and diſcipline, and in ſome re- 
ſpects better than that of the .apo/tles, which (according to 
them) was only accommodated to the infant ſtate of the church 
while it was under perſecution, whereas theirs was ſuited 10 
the grandeur of a national eſtabliſhment. Therefore they 
only pared off the later. corruptions of the papacy, from 
the time the pope uſurped the title of univerſal biſhop, and 
left thoſe ſtanding which they could trace a little higher, 
ſuch as archbiſheps, metropolitans, archdeacons, ſuffragans, 
rural deans, -&c. which were not known in the apoſtolic 
age, or thoſe immediately following. 

Whereas the Puritans were for keeping cloſe to the ſcrip- 
tures in the main principles of church government; and for 
admitting no church-officers or ordinances, but ſuch as are 
appointed therein, They apprehended that the form of 
government ordained by the apoſtles was ariſtocratical, 
according to the conſtitution of the Jewiſh ſanhedrim, and 

Was deſigned as a pattern for the churches in after-ages, not 
to be departed from in any of its main principles; and there- 
fore they paid no regard to the cuſtoms of the papacy, or 
the practice of the earlier ages of chriſtianity, any farther 
than they correſponded with the ſcriptures. 

;. Our Reformers maintained, That things indifferent in 
their own nature, which are neither commanded nor forbidden 
in the holy ſcriptures, ſuch as rites, ceremonies, habits, &c. 
might be ſettled, determined, and made neceſſary by the com- 
mand of the civil magiſtrate; and that in ſuch caſes it wwas 
the indiſpen/ible duty of all ſubjects to obſerve them. 

But the Puritans inſiſted, that thoſe things which Chriſt 
had left indifferent ought not to be made neceſfary by any 
human laws, but that we are to ſtand faſt' in the liberty 
zwherewith Chriſt has made us free: And further, that fuch 
rites and ceremonies as had been abuſed to idolatry, and 
manifeſtly tended to lead men back to popery and 
ſuperſtition, were no longer indifferent, but to be rejected 
as unlawiul, 6. Both 
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6. Both parties agreed too well in aſſerting the neceſſity 
of an uniformity of publick ' worſhip, and of wing the 
ſword of the magiſtrate for the ſupport and defence of rheir 
reſpective principles, which they made an ill uſe of in their 
turns, whenever they could graſp the power into therr hands. 
The ſtandard of uniformity, according to the biſhops, was 
the Queen's ſupremacy and ihe laws of the land; according 
to the ' Puritans, the decrees of provincial and national ſynods, 
allowed and enforced by the civil magiſtrate: Burt neither 
party Were for admitting thar liberty of conſcience; and free- 
dom of profeſſion, which is every man's right, as far as is 
conſiſtent with the peace of che civil government he lives 
under, 

The principle upon which the biſhops juſtified their ſeve- 
rities againſt the Puritans, in this and the following reigns, 
was the ſubjects” obligation to obey the laws of their country in 
all things indifferent, which are neither commanded nor of 
bidden by the laws of God. And the excellent Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon in one of his ſermons, repreſents the diſſenters as an 
humorous and perverſe ſet or people, i in not complying with 
the ſervice and ceremonies of the church, for no 'orher 
reaſon (ſays he) but becauſe their ſuperiors require them.— 
But if this were true, it is a juſtifiable reaſon for their diſſent, 
ſuppoſing the magiltrate repuires that which is not within 
the bounds of his commiſſion. "Chriſt (ſay the non-con- 
formiſts) is the ſole law-giver of his church, and has 
enjoined all things neceſſary. to be obſerved in it to the end 
of the world; therefore, where he has indulged a liberty 
to his followers; i It is as much their duty to maintain it, as 
to obſerve any other of his precepts. If the civil magiſtrate 
thould,. by a ſtretch of the prerogative, diſpenſe with the 
laws of his country, or enjoin new ones, according to his 
arbitrary will and pleafure, without conſent of parſiament, 
would it deſerve the brand of humour or perverſeneſs to 
refuſe obedience, if it were for no other reaſon, but hecat ſe 
we will not ſubmit to an arbitrary, diſpenſing porter? Befides, 
if the magiſtrate has a power to impoſe things indifferent, 
and make them neceſſary in the ſervice of Gop; he may 
dreſs up religion in any thee) and inſtcad of one Ceremony 
may load it with a hundred. 

To 
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. To return to the hiſtory, The reformation being thus 
ſettled, the Queen gave out commiſſions for a general viſi. 
tation, and publiſhed a body of injundtions, conſiſting of 53 
articles, commanding her loving ſubjects obediently to re. 
ceive, and truly to obſerve and keep them, according to 
their offices, degrees, and ſtates. They are almoſt the {ame 
with thoſe of King Edward. I ſhall therefore only give 
the reader an abſtract of ſuch as we may have occaſion to 
refer to hereafter. 

Artic. 1. All eccleſiaſtical perſons ſhall ſee that the act 
& of ſupremacy be duly obſerved, and ſhall preach four 
< times a year againſt yielding obedience to any foreign 
* juriſdiftion.—2. They ſhall not ſet forth or extol the 
* dignity of any images, relicks or miracles, but ſhall de- 
& clare the abuſes of the fame, and that all grace is from 
& Gon,—3. Parſons ſhall preach once every month upon 
* works of faith, mercy and charity, commanded by Gop; 
* and ſhall inform the people, that works of man's deviſing, 
< ſuch as pilgrimages, ſetting up of candles, praying upon 
ce beads, &c. are offenſive to Gopd.—4. Parſons having 
& cure of ſouls ſhall preach in perſon once a quarter at leaſt, 
& or elſe read one of the homilies preſcribed by the Queen 
© to be read every Sunday in the churches where there is no 
© ſermon.— 5. Every holy day, when there is no ſermon, 
< they ſhall recite from the pulpit the Pater-Noſter, Creed, 
© and ten Commandments.—6. Within three months every 
& pariſh ſhall provide a Bible, and within twelve months 
* Eraſmus's paraphraſe upon the goſpels in Engliſh, and ſet 
them up in their ſeveral churches.—7. The clergy ſhall 
* not haunt ale-houſes or taverns, or ſpend their time idly 
at dice, cards, tables, or any other unlawful game.—8. 
None ſhall be admitted to preach in churches without 
* licence from the Queen, or her viſitors; or from the arch- 
& biſhop or biſhop of the dioceſe.— 16. All parſons under 
* the degree of M. A. ſhall buy for their own uſe the New 
* Teſtament in Latin and Engliſh, with paraphraſes, within 
three months after this viſitation.— 17. They ſhall learn 
out of the ſcriptures ſome comfortable ſentences for the 
$ ſick.—18. There ſhall be no popiſh proceſſions; nor ſhall 


any perſons. walk about the church, or depart out of it, 
| « while 
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c while the prieſt is reading the ſcriptures.—19. Never- 
<« theleſs the perambulation of pariſhes or proceſſions with 
d the curates ſhall continue, who ſhall make a ſuitable ex- 
* hortation,—20, Holy days ſhall be ſtrictly obſerved, 
<< except in harveſt-time after divine ſervice.—2 1. Curates 
< may not admit to the holy communion, perſons that live 
„ openly in fin without repentance; or that are at variance 
„with their neighbours, till they are reconciled. 22. 
“ Curates, &c. ſhall teach the people not obſtinately to 
<« violate the laudable ceremonies of the church.—2 3. Allo, 
<« they ſhall take away, utterly extinguiſh, and deſtroy all 
* ſhrines, coverings of ſhrines; all tables, candleſticks, 
< trindals, and rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, and all 
other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, ido- 
e latry and ſuperſtition, ſo that there remain no memory of 
e the ſame in walls, glaſs windows, or elſewhere, within 
& their churches and houſes; preſerving nevertheleſs, or re- 
% pairing both the walls and glaſs windows; and they ſhall 
„ exhort all their pariſhioners to do the like in their ſeveral 
* houſes,—-28. Due reverence ſhall be paid to the miniſters 
of the goſpel.— 29. No prieſt or deacon ſhall marry 
* without allowance of the biſhop of his dioceſe, and two 
< juſtices of the peace; nor without conſent of the parents 
of the woman (if ſhe have any) or others that are neareſt 
* of kin, upon penalty of being uncapable of holding any 
&« eccleſiaſtical promotion, or miniſtring in the word and ſa- 
* craments. Nor ſhall biſhops marry without allowance 
© of their metropolitan, and ſuch commiſſioners as the 
* Queen ſhall appoint,—3o. All archbiſhops and biſhops, 
and all that preach or adminiſter the ſacraments, or that 
* ſhall be admitted into any eccleſiaſtical vocation, or into 
* either of the Univerſities, ſhall wear ſuch garments, and 
* {quare caps, as were worn in the reign of King Edward VI. 
© —33. No perſon ſhall abſent from his pariſh church, and 
_ © reſort to another, but upon an extraordinary occaſion. 
* 34. No inn-holders or publick-houſes, ſhall fell meat or 
* drink in time of divine ſervice, —35. None ſhall keep in 
* their houſes any abuſed images, tables, pictures, paintings, 
* and other monuments of feigned miracles, - 36. No man 
* jhall diſturb the miniſter in his ſermon; nor mock or 


% make 
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&« make a jeſt of him.—37. No man, woman or child, ſhall 
< be otherways buſied in time of divine ſervice, but ſhaf] 
< giye due attendance to what is read and preached.—40. 
No perſon ſhall teach ſchool but fuch as are allowed by 
< the ordmary.—41. School-maſters ſhall exhort their 
children to love and reverence the true religion now al- 
* lowed by authority. 42. They ſhall teach f ir ſcholars 
« certain ſentenccs of ſcriptures tending to podlineſs.—43. 
None ſhall be admitted to nny ſpir mal cure that are utterly 
4 unlearned.—4 4. The parſon or curate of the pariſh ſhall 
« jnſtruct the children of his parith for hulf an hour before 
evening prayer on every hy day, and fecond Sunday in 

< the year, in the Catechiſm, and fthall teach them the 
Lord's 3 Creed, and ten Commandments.—4 5. All 
& the ordinurlés ſhall cchibit to the viſitors a copy of the 
« book containing the cauſes, why any have been impri- 
4 ſoned, ſamiſhed, or put to death for religion in the late 
& bei on,—46. Overſeers in every pariſh ſhall ſee that all the 
e pariſhioners duly reſort to church; and ſhall preſent de- 
* faulters to the ordinary 47. Churchwardens ſhall —_ 
«ro the Queen's viſitors an inventory of all their churc 
ce furniture, as ve/tments, copes, plate, books, and eſpecially of 
c grayles, couchers, legends, proceſ}i onals, manuals, hymnals, 
&* portucſſes, and ſuch like, appertaining to the church, —48. 
The litany and prayers ſhall be read weekly on Wedneſdays 
< and Fridays.—49. Singing men ſhall be continued and 
e maintained in collegiate churches, and there ſhall be a 
& modeſt and diſtin& ſong fo uſed in all parts of the common 
* prayers in the church, that the ſame may be as plainly 
& underſtood as if it were read without ſinging; and yet 
. nevertheleſs, for the comforting ſuch as delight in muſick, 
& jt may be permitted that in che beginning or end of the 
* common prayer, there may be ſung an hymn, or ſuch 
« hike ſong, in the beſt ſort of melody and muſick, that may 
YE conveniently deviſed, having reſpect that the ſentences 
of the hymn may be underſtood and perceived.— 50. 
There ſhall be no vain and contentious diſputes in matters 
ce of religion; nor the uſe of opprobrious words, as papiſt, 
c dapiſiical heretick, ſchiſmatick or ſacramentary. Offenders 


« to be remitted to the ordinary.—5 1. No book or pam- 
6 phict 


* 
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c phlet ſhall be printed or made publick without licence 
from the Queen, or fix of her privy council, or her ec- 
c cleſiaſtical commiſſioners, or from the archbiſhops of Can- 
e terbury and York, the biſhop of London, the chancellors 
<*« of both univerſities, the biſhop being ordinary, and the 
c archdeacon alſo of the place, where any ſuch book ſhall 
be printed, or two of them, ' whereof the ordinary to be 
always one: The names of the licenſers to be printed at 
the end. Ancient and prophane authors are excepted. — 
* 52, In time of reading the litany, and all other collects 
e and common prayer, all the people ſhall devoutly kneel; 
and when the name of JIEsus ſhall be in any leſſon, ſermon, 
or otherways pronounced in the church, due reverence 
„ ſhall be made of all perſons with lowneſs of courteſy, 
© and uncovering the heads of the men, as has been 
* heretofore accuſtomed.” 

Theſe injunctions were to be read in the churches once 
every quarter of a year. 

An appendix was added, containing one form of bidding 
prayer; and an order relating to tables in churches, which 
enjoins, “ That no altar be taken down but by overſight of 
the curate and churchwardens, or one of them at leaſt, 
* wherein no riotous or diſorderly manner ſhall be uſed; and 
that the holy table in every church be decently made, and 
e ſet in the place where the altar ſtood, and there to ſtand 
covered, ſaving when the ſacrament is to be adminiſtered; 
eat which time it ſhall be ſo placed within the chancel, as 
thereby the miniſter may be more conveniently heard of 
the communicants, and the communicants alſo more con- 
*« veniently, and in more numbers communicate with the ſaid 
* miniſter; and after the communion done the holy table 
& ſhall be placed wltere it ſtood before.“ 

The penalties for diſobeying theſe injunctions, were ſuſ- 
penſion, deprivation, ſequeſtration of fruits and  benefices, 
excommunication, and ſuch other corrections as to thoſe 
who have eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction under her Majeſty ſhould 
leem meet. 

The major part of the viſitors were laymen, any two of 
whom were empowered to examine into the true ſtate of all 
churches; to ſuſpend or deprive ſuch clergymen as were un- 

worthy, 
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worthy, and to put others into their places;* to proceed 
againſt the obſtinate by impriſonment, church cenſures, or 
any other legal methods. They were to reſerve penſions 
for ſuch as quitted their benefices by reſignation; to examine 
into the condition of all that were impriſoned on the account 
of religion, and to diſcharge them; and to reſtore all fuch 
to their benefices who had been unlawfully deprived in the 
late times. 

This was the firſt high commiſhon, which was iſſued 
about Midſummer, 1559. It gave offence to many, that the 
' ne ſhould give /ay-vi/itors authority to proceed by eccle. 

ical cenſures; but this was no more than is frequently 
done by lay-chancellors in the eccleſiaſtical courts. It was 
much more unjuſtifiable for the commiſſioners to go beyond 
the cenſures of the church, by fines, impriſonments, and 
inquiſitory oaths, to the ruin of ſome hundreds of families, 
without the authority of that ſtature which gave them being, 
or any other. 

Mr. Strype aſſures us, that the viſitors took effectual care 
to have all the inſtruments and utenſils of idolatry and ſuper- 
ſtition demoliſhed and deſtroyed out of the churches where 
God's pure ſervice was to be performed; ſuch as roods, 
i. e. Images of Chriſt upon the croſs, with Mary and John 
ſtanding by; alſo images of tutelary ſaints of the churches 
that were dedicated to them, popiſh books, altars, and the 
like. But it does not appear that either the ſecond or 23d 
articles of injunctions impowered them — to remove 
all images out of churches; the Queen herſelf was as yet 
undetermined in that matter. Biſhop Jewel, in his letter to 
Peter Martyr, Feb. 4, 1560, ſays, there was to be a con- 
ference about the lawfulneſs of images in churches the day 
following, between Parker and Cox, who were for them, 
and himſelf and Grindal, who were againſt them; and if 
they prevail, (ſays he) I will be no longer a biſhop.} How- 
ever, it is certain, that the viſitors commanded the prebend- 
aries and archdeacon of London to ſee that the cathedral 


* Hiſt, Ref. vol, ii. p. 400. 
$ This Dr. Warner obſerves, was juſtifying one abuſe by another. Ep. 
+ Hiſt. Ref, vol. iii. p. 290, © Pierce's Vind. p. 38. 
church 
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church of St. Paul's be purged and freed from all and fins 
oular images, idols and altars; and in the place of the altars 
to provide a decent table for the ordinary celebration of the 
Lord's ſupper; and accordingly the roods and high altar 
were taken away.* 

The populace was on the fide of the reformation, f having 

been provoked with the cruelties of the late times: Great 

numbers attended the commiſſioners, and brought into 
Cheapfide, Paul's Church-yard, and * the roods and 
crucifixes that were taken down, and in ſome places the veſt- 
ments of rhe prieſts, copes, ſurplices, altar cloths, books, han- 
ners, ſepulchres, and burnt them to aſhes, as it were, ro make 
atonement for the blood of the martyrs which had been 
ſhed there. Nay, they went further, and in their furious 
zeal broke the painted glaſs windows, raſed out ſome ancient 
inſcriptions, and ſpoiled thoſe monuments of the dead that 
had any enſigns of popery upon them. © The divines of 
& this time (ſays Mr. Strype) could have been content to have 
& been without all relicks, and ceremonies of the Roman 
e church, that there might not be the leaſt compliance with 
„ popiſh devotions.” And it had not been the worle for 
the church of England if their ſucceſſors had been of the 
ſame mind. | 

But the Queen diſliked theſe proceedings; ſhe had a 
crucifix with the Bleed Virgin and St. John, ſtill in her 


* Strype's Ann. vol. i. p. 175. | 
+ The following anecdotes mark the ſtrong diſpoſition of the people 

towards a reformation, and are pleaſing {pecimens of the ſkill and ingenuity 

with which Queen Elizabeth knew how to ſuit herſelf to their wiſhes. On 

her releaſing the priſoners, confined in the former reign on account of re- 

ligion, one Rainsford told the Queen that he had a petition to preſent to 

her, in behalf of other priſoners, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

She readily replied, that ſhe mult firſt conſult the priſoners themſelves, and 

learn of them whether they defired that liberty which he had aſked for 
them. At the time of her coronation, from one of che principal arches, 

through which ſhe was conducted, a boy perſonating Truth was let down, 

and preſented her with a Bible. She received it on her knees, kiſſed it, 

and placing it in her boſom, ſaid, “She preferred that above all the other 

«« preſents that were on that day made her.” ——Hiftory of Knowledge in 

the New Annual Regiſter for 1789, p. 4; and Burnet's Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation abridged, 8vo. p. 344. Ep. 


$ Hiſt. Ref. vol. iii. p. 291. Life of Parker, p. 310. Strype's Annals, 
vol. i. p. 175, 176, i 
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chapel; and when Sandys biſhop of WYorcefter ſpoke to her 


againſt it, ſhe threatened ro deprive him. The crucifix was 


after ſome time removed, but replaced in 1570. To put ſome 


ſtop to theſe proceedings, her Majeſty iflued out a procla- 


mation, dated Sept. 19th, in the 2d year of her reign, 
prohibiting The detacing or breaking any parcel of any 


£ monument, tomb or grave, or other inſcription, in me- 


< mory of any perſon deceaſed, or breaking any images of 
& kings, princes, or nobles, Cc. {et - .up only in memory of 
them to poſterity, and not for any religious honour; or 


* the defacing or breaking any images in glaſs windows in 


& any churches, without conſent of the ordinary.“ It was 
with great difficulty, and not without a ſort of proteſtation 


from the biſhops, that her Majeſty conſented to have ſo 
many monuments of idolatry, as are mentioned in her 23d 
injunction, removed out of churches; but ſhe would not 


art with her altar, or her crucifix, nor with lighted can- 


.dles, out of her own chapel. The gentlemen and ſinging 


children appeared there in their ſurplices, and the prieſts in 
their copes; the altar was furniſhed with rich plate, and two 
gilt candleiticks, with lighted candles, and a maſiy crucifix 


of filver in the midſt: The ſervice was ſung not only with 


the ſound of organs, but with the artificial muſick of cornets, 


ſackbuts, &c. on ſolemn feſfivals. - The ceremonics obſerved 
by the knights of the garter in their adoration towards the 


altar, which had been aboliſhed by King Edward, and revived 
by Queen Mary, were retained. In ſhort, the ſervice per- 


formed in the Queen's chapel, and in ſundry cathedrals, was lo 
ſplendid and ſhowy, that forci igners could not diſtinguiſh it 


from the Roman, except that it was performed in the Engliſh 
tongue. By this method moſt of the popith laity were de- 
ceived into conformity, and came regularly to church for 
nine or ten years, til] the pope being out of all hopes of an 
accommodation forbid them, by excommunicating the Queen, 
and laying the whole kingdom under an interdict. 

When the vifitors had gone through the kingdom, and 
made their report of the obedience _ given to her Majeſty” 8 
laws and injunctions, it appeared that not above 243 clergy- 
men had quitted their livings, (viz.) 14 4 biſhops, and 3 biſhops 


elect; one abbot, 4 priors, 1 abbeſs, 12 deans, 14 archdea- 
CONS, 
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cons, 60 canons or prebendaries, 100 beneficed clergy, 15 
heads of colleges in Oxford and Cambridge; to which may 
be added about 20 doors in ſeveral faculties. In one of the 
volumes in the Cotton library the number is 192; D' Ewe's 
Journal mentions but 177; Biſhop Burnet 199; but Cambden 
and Cardinal Allen reckon as above. Moſt of the inferior 
beneficed clergy kept their places, as they had done through 
all the changes of the three'laſt reigns; and without all 
queſtion, if the Queen had died, and the old religion had 
been reſtored, they would have turned again; but the biſhops 
and ſome of the dignified clergy having ſworn to the ſupre- 
macy under King Henry, and renounced it again under Queen 
Mary, they thought it might refle& a diſhonour upon their 
character to change again, and therefore they reſolved to hold 
together, and by their weight endeavour to diſtreſs the re- 
formation. Upon ſo great an alteration of religion the 
number of recuſants out of 9400 parochial benefices was 
inconſiderable; and yet it was impoſſible to find Proteſtants 
of a tolerable capacity to ſupply the vacancies, becauſe many 
of the ſtricter ſort, who had been exiles for religion, could not 
come up to the terms of conformity, and the Queen's in- 
junctions. g 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that amidſt all this concern for the 
new form of worſhip, no notice ſhould be taken of the 
doctrinal articles which King Edward had publiſhed for 
avoiding diverſities of opinions, though her Majeſty might 
have enjoined them, by virtue of her ſupremacy under the ; 
great ſeal, as well as her brother; but the biſhops durſt not 
venture them into convocation, becauſe the majority was for 
the old religion, and the Queen was not very fond of her 
brother's do&rines. To ſupply this defect for the preſent, 
the biſhops drew up a declaration of their faith,* which all 
churchmen were obliged to read publickly at their entrance 
upon their cures. 

Theſe were the terms of miniſterial conformity at this 
time; the oath of ſupremacy, compliance with the act of uni- 
formity, and this declaration of faith. There was no diſpute 
among the reformers about the firſt and laſt of theſe quali- 


* See this Declaration, Appendix No. I. ; 
Vor. I. L fications, 
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fications, but they differed upon the ſecond; many of the 
learned exiles, and others, refuſing to accept of livings in 
the church according to the act of uniformity, and the 

ueen's injunctions. If the popiſh habits and ceremonies 
had been left indifferent, or other decent ones appointed in 
their room, the ſeeds of diviſion had been prevented; but 
as the caſe ſtood, it was next to a miracle that the reforma- 
tion had not fallen back into the hands of the papiſts; 
and if ſome of the Puritans had not complied for the pre- 
ſent, in hopes of the removal of theſe grievances, in more 
ſettled times, Nis would have been the ſad conſequence; for 


it was impoſſible, with all the aſſiſtance they could get from 


both univerſities, to fill up the parochial vacancies with men 
of learning and character. Many churches were disfurniſhed 
for a conſiderable time, and not a few mechanicks, altoge- 


ther as unlearned as the moſt remarkable of thoſe that were 


ejected, were preferred to dignities and livings, who being 
diſregarded by the people, brought great diſcredit on the 
reformation, while others of the firſt rank for learning, 
picty, and uſefulneſs in their functions, were laid by in ſilence. 
There was little or no preaching all over the country; the 
Biſhop of Bangor writes, that “ he had but two preachers 
in all his dioceſe.”* It was enough if the parſon could 
read the ſervice, and ſometimes an homily. The biſhops 
were ſenſible of the calamity; but inſtead of opening the 
door a little wider, to let in ſome of the more conſcientious 
and zealous reformers, they admitted the meaneſt and moſt 
illiterate who would come up to the terms of the law; and 
publithed a ſecond book of homilies for their further aſliſtance. 

It is hard to ſay at this diſtance of time, how far the biſhops 


were to blame for their ſervile and abje& compliance with 


the Queen; yet one is ready to think, that thoſe who had 
drunk fo deep of the cup of perſecution, and had ſeen the 
dreadful] effects of it, in the fiery trial of their brethren the 
martyrs, ſhould have inſiſted as one man, upon a latitude 
for their conſcientious brethren in points of indifference 
whereas their zeal ran in a quite different channel; for when 
the ſpiritual word was put into their hands, they were too 
forward in brandiſhing it over the heads of others, and even 


„M. S. p. 866. to 
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to out-run the laws, by ſuſpending, depriving, fining, and 
impriſoning men of true learning and piety, popular preach- 
ers, declared enemies of popery and ſuperſtition, and of the 
ſame faith with themfelves, who were fearful of a finful com- 
pliance with things that had been abuſed to idolatry. - 

All the exiles were now come home, except a few of the 
Puritan ſtamp that ſtayed at Geneva to finiſh their tranſlation 
of the Bible begun in the late reign. The perſons concerned 
in it were Miles Coverdale, Chriſtopher Goodman, John Knox, 
Anthony Gibbs, Thomas Sampſon, William Cole of C. C. C. Oxon, 
and William Wittingham: "They compared TyndaPs old En- 
zliſh Bible firſt with the Hebrew, and then with the beſt 
modern tranſlations; they divided the chapters into verſes, 
which the former tranſlators had not done; they added ſome 
figures, maps and tables, and publiſhed the whole in 1 560, 
at Geneva, in quarto, printed by Rowland Harle, with a 
dedication to the Queen, and an epiſtle to the reader, dated 
April 1oth, w hich are left out in the later editions, becauſe 
they touched ſomewhat ſeverely upon certain ceremonies 
retained in the church of England, which they excited her 
Majeſty to remove, as having a popiſh aſpect; and becauſe 
the tranſlators had publiſhed marginal notes, ſome of which 
were thought to affect the Queen's prerogative, and to allow 
the ſubject to reſiſt wicked and tyrannical Kings; therefore 
when the proprietors petitioned the ſecretary of ſtate for 
reprinting it in England for publick uſe, in the year 1565, 
it was refuſed, and the impreſſion ſtopt, till after the death 
of the archbiſhop in the year 1576.5 The author of the 
troubles at Frankfort, publiſhed in the year 1575, complains 
that * If the Geneva Bible be ſuch as no enemy of Gop 
can juſtly find fault with, then may men marvel that ſuch 
* a work, being ſo profitable, ſhould find ſo ſmall favour, 
* a5 not to be printed again.“ The exceptionable notes 
were on Exodus xv. 19, where diſobedience to Kings is al- 
lowed. 2 Chron. xix. 16, where Aſa is cenſured for ſtopping 
ſhort at the depoſing of his mother, and not executing her. 
Rev. ix. 3, where the locuſts that come out of the ſmoak 
are laid to be heretics, falſe teachers, worldly, ſubtle prelates, 
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with monks, friars, cardinals, patriarchs, archbiſbops, biſhops, 
dodtors, batchelars, and maſters. But notwithſtanding theſe, 
and ſome other exceptiongble paſſages in the notes, the Ge- 
neva Bible was reprinted in the years 1576 and 1579, and 
was in ſuch repute, that ſome who had been curious to ſearch 
into the number of its editions ſay, that by the Queen's own 
printers it was printed above thirty times. However, for a 
preſent ſupply Tyndal and Coverdale's tranſlation printed in 
the reign of King Henry VIII. was reviſed and publiſhed for 
the uſe of the church of England, till the biſhops ſhould 
publiſh a more corre& one; which they had now undertaken, 

Together with the exiles, the Dutch and German Pro- 
teſtants, who in the reign of King Edward VI. had the 
church in Auſtin Fryars aſſigned them for a place of worſhip, 
returned to England with John a Laſco, a Polonian, their 
ſuperintendant. They petitioned the Queen to reſtore them 
to their church and privileges, which her Majeſty declined 
for ſome time, becauſe ſhe would not admit of a ſtranger to 
be ſuperintendant of a church within her biſh6p's dioceſe, 
To take off this objection Alaſco reſigned, and the people 
choſe Grindal biſhop of London their ſuperintendant, and 
then the Queen confirmed their charter, which they {till 
enjoy, though they never choſe another ſuperintendant after 
him. The French proteſtants were alſo reſtored to their 
church in Threadneedle-/treet, which they yet enjoy. 

The reformation took place this year in Scotland, by the 
preaching of Mr. John Knox, a bold and courageous Scots 
divine, who ſhunned no danger, nor feared the face of any 
man in the cauſe of religion. He had been a preacher in 
England in King Edward's time, then an exile at Frankfort, 
and at laſt one of the miniſters of the Engliſh congregation 
at Geneva, from whence he arrived at Edinburgh, May 2d, 
I559, being 45 years of age, and ſettled at Perth, but was 
a fort of evangeliſt over the whole kingdom. He maintained 
this poſition, That if Kings and Princes refuſed to reform 
religion, inferior magiſtrates and the people being directed and 
inſtructed in the truth by their preachers, may lawfully reform 
within their own bounds themſelves; and if all or the far 
greateſt part be enlightened by the truth, thcy may make a pub- 
lick reformation, Upon this principle the Scots reformers 
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humbly petitioned the Queen Dowager, regent for her 
daughter [Mary] now in France, for liberty to affemble 
publickly or privately for prayer, for reading and explaining 
the holy ſcriptures, and adminiſtring the facraments of bap- 
tiſm-and the Lord's Supper in the vulgar tongue; and the 
latter in both kinds, according to Chriſt's inſtitution. This 
reaſonable petition not being admitted, certain noblemen 
and barons formed an aſſociation, reſolving to venture their 
lives and fortunes in this cauſe; and they encouraged as 
many of the curates of the pariſhes within their diſtricts 
as were willing to read the prayers and leſſons in Engliſh, 
but not to expound the ſcriprures till Gop ſhould diſpoſe the 
Queen to grant them liberty. This being executed at Perth 
and the neighbouring parts without diſturbance, the aſſocia- 
tion ſpread, and was ſigned by great numbers even in the 
capital — of Edinburgh. Upon this they preſented ano- 
ther petition, repreſenting to the regent the unſeaſonableneſs 
of her rigour againſt the Proteſtants, conſidering their 
numbers; but ſhe was deaf to all moderate councils. At 
the meeting of the parliament, the congregation, or heads of 
the aſſociation, preſented the regent with ſundry articles re- 
lating to liberty of conſcience, to = before the Houſe, which 
ſhe ſuppreſſed, and would not ſuffer to be debated; where- 
upon they drew up the following proteſtation, and defired 
it might be recorded: That ſince they could not procure 
* a reformation, agreeable to the word of Gop, from the 
government, that it might be lawful for them to follow 
the dictates of their conſciences. That none that joined 
« with them in the profeſſion of the true faith ſhould be 
liable to any civil penalties, or incur any damages for ſo 
doing. They proteſt, that if any tumults ariſe on the 
* ſcore of religion, the imputation ought not to lie upon 
* them who now humbly intreat for a regular remedy; and 
that in all other things they will be moſt loyal ſubje&ts.” 
The regent acquainted the court of France with the ſituation 
of affairs, and received an order to ſuffer no other religion 
but the Roman Catholick to be profeſſed, with a promiſe of 
large ſupplies of forces to ſupport her. Upon this ſhe ſum- 
moned the magiſtrates of Perth, and the reformed miniſters, 


to appear before her at Stirling, with a deſign to have them 
; baniſhed 
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baniſhed by a ſolemn decree. The miniſters appeared ac- 
cordingly, being attended by vaſt crouds of people armed 
and prepared to defend them, - agreeably to the cuſtom 
of Scotland, which allowed criminals to come to their trials 
attended with their relations and friends. The regent, aſto- 
niſhed at the ſight, prayed 7ohn Areſtin to perſuade the mul. 
titude to retire, and gave her parole that nothing ſhould be 
decreed againſt the miniſters; but they were no ſooner gone 
quietly home than ſhe condemned them for non-appearance, 

This news being brought to Perth, the burghers, encou - 
raged by great numbers of the nobility and neighbouring 
gentry, formed an army of 7000 men under the command 
of the Earl of Glencairne, for the defence of their miniſters 
againſt the regent, who was marching with an army of French 
and Scots to drive them out of their country; but being 
informed of the preparation of the burghers ſhe conſented 
to a treaty, by which it was agreed, that ſhe ſhould be re- 
ceived with honour into the city, and be ſuffered to lodge in 
ir ſome days, provided ſhe would promiſe to make no altera- 
tion in religion, but refer all to the parliament; the Scots 
forces on both ſides to be diſmiſſed: but the reformed had 
no ſooner diſbanded their army, and opened their gates to the 
regent, than ſhe broke all the articles, ſet up the maſs, and 
left a garriſon of French in the town, refolving to make it 
a place of arms. Upon this notorious breach of treaty, as 
well as the regent's declaration, that promiſes were not to be 
kept with hereticks, the congregations of Fyfe, Perth, Dundee, 
Angus, Mears and Montroſe, raiſed a little army, and figned 
an engagement to aſſiſt each other in maintaining the refor- 
mation with their lives and fortunes. Mr. Knox encou- 
raged them by his ſermons; and the populace being warmed, 
pulled down altars and images, plundered the monaſteries, 
and diſmantled the churches of their ſuperſtitious ornaments. 
The regent marched againſt them at the head of 2000 French, 
and 2000 Scots in French pay; but being afraid to venture a 
battle ſhe retreated ro Dunbar, and the confederates made 
themſelves maſters of Perth, Scone, Stirling, and Lithgoe. 
At length a truce was concluded, by which the miniſters of 
the congregation had liberty to preach in the pulpits of Edin- 
burgh tor the preſent; but the regent, having ſoon after 7 
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ceived large recruits from France, repoſſeſſed herſelf of Leith, 
and ordered it to be fortified, and ſtored with all neceſſary 

roviſions; the confederates defired her to demoliſh the 
works, alledging it to be a violation of the truce; but ſhe 
commanded them upon their allegigace to be quiet and lay 
down their arms; and marching directly to Edinburgh, ſhe 
obliged them to deſert the city and retire to Stirling, whither 
the French troops followed them, and diſperſed them into 
the mountains. In this low condition they publiſhed a 
proclamation, diſcharging the regent of her authority, and 
threatening to treat as enemies all that obeyed her orders; 
but not being able to ſtand their ground, they threw them- 
{elves into the arms of Queen Elizabeth; who, being ſenſible 
of the danger of the Proteſtant religion, and of her own 
crown, if Scotland ſhould become entirely popiſh, under 
the government of a Queen of France, who claimed the 
crown of England, entered into an alliance to ſupport the 
confederate Proteſtants in their religion and civil hberties, 
and ſigned the treaty at Berwick, Feb. 27, 1560. / 

Among other articles of this treaty it was ſtipulated, 
that the Queen ſhould ſend forces into Scotland, to continue 
there till Scotland was reſtored to its liberties and privileges, 
and the French driven out of the kingdom. Accordingly 
her Majeſty ſent an army of 7000 foot, and 1200 horſe, which 
joined the confederate army of like force.“ This army was 
afterwards reinforced by a large detachment-from the northern 
marches, under the command of the Duke of Norfolk; after 
which they took the city of Leith, and obliged the queen 
regent to ſhut herſelf up in the caſtle of Edinburgh, where 
ſhe died June roth. The French offered to reſtore Calais, 
if the Queen would recal her forces from Scotland; bur ſhe 
refuſed. At length the troubles of France requiring all 
their forces at home, plenipotentiaries were ſent into Scot- 
land to treat with Elizabeth about withdrawing the French 
forces out of that kingdom, and reſtoring the Scots to their 
parliamentary government. The treaty was concluded the 
beginning of Auguſt, whereby a general amneſty was 
granted; the Engliſh and French forces were to withdraw 
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in two months, and a parliament to be called with all con- 
yenient ſpeed, to ſettle the affairs of religion and the king. 
dom; but Francis and Mary refuſed to ratify it. 

Before the parliament met Francis died, and left Mary 
queen of Scots a young widow. The late treaty not being 
ratified, the parliament had no direct authority from the 
crown, but aſſembled by virtue of the Hate treaty, and re- 
ceived the following petitions from the barons and gentle. 
men concerning religion: : 

I. That the doctrines of the Roman church ſhould be 
<« ſuppreſſed by act of parliament, in thoſe exceptionable 
points therein mentioned. 

2. That the diſcipline of the ancient church be 
6 revived. 

3. © That the pope's uſurped authority be diſcharged.” 

All which was voted, and the miniſters were deſired to 
draw up a confeſſion of faith, which they expreſſed in 25 
articles, agreeable to the ſentiments of Calvin, and the 
foreign reformers. The confeſſion being read in parliament 
was carried but with three diſſenting voices; the popiſh pre- 
lates offering nothing in defence of their religion. 

By another a& the pope's authority was aboliſhed, and 
reading maſs was made puniſhable, for the firſt offence with 
loſs of goods; for the ſecond baniſhment; and for the third 
death. This was carrying matters too far; for to judge 
men to death for matters of mere conſcience that do not effect 
the government, is not to be juſtified. * To affirm that 
we are in the right, and others in the wrong (fays Mr. 
Collier“) is foreign to the point; for every one that ſuffers 
for religion thinks himſelf in the right, and therefore 
* ought not to be deſtroyed for his ſincerity, for the preju- 
& dices of education, or the want of a better underſtanding, 
< unleſs his opinions have mutiny and treaſon in them, and 
<« ſhake the foundations of civil ſociety.” | 

Upon the breaking up of the parliament a commiſſion 
was directed to Mr. Knox, Willock, Spotifewocd, and ſome 
other divines, to draw up a ſcheme of diſcipline for the 
church, which they did pretty much upon the Geneva plan, 
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only admitting ſuperintendants in the room of biſhops, and 
rejecting impoſition of hands in the ordination of mini- 
ſters, becauſe that miracles were ceaſed, which they appre- 
hended to accompany that ceremony. Their words are 
theſe :* Other ceremonies than the publick approbation 
<« of the people, and declaration of the chief miniſter, that 
« the — 2 there preſented is appointed to ſerve the church, 
« we cannot approve; for albeit the apoſtles uſed impgſition 
of hands, yet ſeeing the miracle is ceaſed, the uſing of 
« the ceremony we judge not neceſſary. They alſo ap- 
pointed ten or twelve ſuperintendants to plant and ereft kirks, 
and to appoint miniſters in fuch counties as ſhould be com- 
mitted to their care, where there were none already. But 
then they add, theſe men muſt not live like idle biſhops, bur 
muſt preach themſelves twice or thrice a week, and viſit 
their diſtricts every three or four months, to inſpect the 
lives and behaviour of the parochial miniſters, to redrefs 
grievances, or bring them before an aſſembly of the kirk. 
The ſuperintendants were to be choſen by the miniſters and 
elders of the ſeveral provinces; and to be deprived by them 
for miſbehaviour. The aſſemblies of the kirk were divided 
into clafhcal, provincial, and national, in which laſt the der. 
nier reſort of all kirk juriſdiction was lodged. | 

When this plan of diſcipline was laid before the eſtates, 
it was referred to further conſideration, and had not a par- 
liamentary ſanction, as the 1 expected. But after 
the receſs of the parſiament ſeveral noblemen, barons, and 
chief gentlemen of the nation, met together at the inſtance 
of Mr. Knox, and ſigned it, reſolving to abide by the new 
diſcipline, till it ſhould be confirmed or altered by parliament. 
From this time the old hierarchical government was diſuſed, . 
and the kirk was governed by general, provincial, and claſſical 
aſſemblies, with ſuperintendants, though there was no law for 
it, till ſome years after. 

To return to England. The popiſh biſhops behaved 
rudely towards the Queen and her new biſhops. They ad- 


moniſhed her Majeſty by letter to return to the religion of 


her anceſtors, and threatened her with the cenſures of the 
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church, in caſe ſhe refuſed. This not prevailing, Pope Pius, 
IVth himſelf exhorted her by letter, dated May 5, 1570, to 
reje& evil counſellors, and obey his fatherly admonitions, 
aſſuring her, that if the would return to the boſom of the 
church, he would receive her with like affectionate love as 
the father in the goſpel received his fon. Parpalio, the 
nuncio that was ſent with this letter, offered in the pope's 
name to confirm the Engliſb liturgy, to allow of the ſacra- 
ment in both kinds, and to diſannul the ſentence againſt her 
mother's marriage; but the Queen would not. part with her 
ſupremacy. 5 Another nuncio, the Abbot Martmegues, was 
ſent this ſummer with other propoſals, but was ſtopt in 
Flanders and forbid to ſet foot in the realm. The Emperor 
and other Roman Catholick princes, interceded with the 
Queen to grant her ſubjects of their religion churches to 
officiate in after their own manner, and to keep up a ſeparate 
communion; but her Majeſty was too politick to truſt them; 
upon which they entered upon more deſperate meaſures, as 
will be ſeen hereafter. || 
Archbiſhop Parker viſited his dioceſe this ſummer, and 
found it in a deplorable condition; the major part of the 
beneficed clergy being either mechanicks or maſs prieſts in 
diſguiſe; many churches were ſhut up, and in thoſe that were 
open not a ſermon was to be heard in ſome counties within 
the compaſs of twenty miles; the people periſhed for lack of 
knowledge, while men who were capable of inſtructing them 
were kept out of the church, or at leait denied all prefer- 
ment in it. But the Queen was not ſo much concerned for 
this, as for maintaining her /upremacy; his grace therefore, 
by her order, drew up a form of ſubſcription to be made 
by all that held any eccleſiaſtical preferment, f wherein they 
acknowledge and confeſs, © That the reſtoring the ſupre- 
% macy to the crown, and the aboliſhing all foreign power; 
as well as the adminiſtration of the ſacraments according 
eto the book of common prayer, and the Queen's injunc- 


$ Foxes and Firebrands, part iii. p. 15, 18. 
« Elizabeth, as Dr. Warner expreſſes it, was not to be won with either 
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« tions, is agreeable to the word of Gop and the practice 
c of the primitive church. Which moſt that favoured the 
reformation, as well as great numbers of time ſerving prieſts, 
complied with; but ſome refuſed and were deprived. 

The next ching the archbiſhop undertook was, ſettling 
the kalendar, and the order of leſſons to be read throughout 
the year, which his grace, as one of the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners, procured letters under the great ſeal to reform.“ 
Before this time it was left to the diſcretion of the miniſter 
to change the chapters to be read in courſe for ſome others 
that were more for edification; and even after this new re- 
gulation the biſhops recommended it; for in the preface to 
the ſecond book of homilies publiſhed in the year 1 564, 
there is a ſerious admonition to all miniſters eccleſiaſtical, to be 
diligent and faithful in their high functions; in which, among 
others, is this remarkable inſtruction to the curates or mi- 
niſters. 5 If one or other chapter of the Old Teſtament 
falls in order to be read on Sundays or holidays, it ſhall 
be well done to ſpend your time to conſider well of ſome 
* other chapter in the New Teſtament of more edification, 
* for which it may be changed. By this your prudence 
* and diligence in your office will appear, ſo that your people 
* may have cauſe to glorify Gop for you, and be the 
c readier to embrace your labours.” If this indulgence 
had been continued, one conſiderable difficulty to the 
Puritans had been removed, viz. their obligation to read the 
Apochrypha leſſons; and ſurely there could be no great 
danger in this, when the miniſter was confined within the 
canon of ſcripture. 

But this liberty was not long permitted, though, the 
admonition being never legally reverſed, archbiſhop Abbot 
- was of opinion, that it was in force in his time, and ought 
to have been allowed the clergy throughout the courſe of 
this reign. His words are theſe, in his book entitled, Hill's 
Reaſons unmaſt'd, p. 317. * It is not only permitted to the 
<* miniſter, but recommended to him, if wiſely and quietly 
che do read canonical ſcripture, where. the Apocrypha 
upon good judgment ſeemeth*not fo ſit; or any chapter 
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& of the canonical may be conceived not to have in it fo 
& much edification before the ſimple, as ſome other parts of 
& the fame canonical ſcriptures may be thought to have.“ 
But the governing biſhops were of another mind, they would 
truſt nothing to the diſcretion of the miniſter, nor vary a 
tittle from the act of uniformity. 

Hitherto there were few or no peculiar leflons for holidays 
and particular Sundays, but the chapters of the Old and New 
Teſtament were read in courſe, without any interruption or 
variation; ſo it is in the common prayer book of 1549, Fol. 
In the ſecond edition of that book under King Edward VI. 
there were proper leſſons for ſome few holidays, but none for 
Sundays; but now there was a table of proper leſſons for 
the whole year, thus entitled, Proper leſſons to be read for the 
firſt leſſon, both at morning and evening prayer, on the Sundays 
throughout the year; and for ſome alſo the ſecond lefſons. It 
begins with the Sundays of Advent, and appoints J/a. 1. 
for mattens, and Ja. ii. for even-ſong. There is another 
table for proper leflons on holidays, beginning with St. 
Andrew; and a third table for proper p/a/ms on certain days, 
as Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion, Whitſunday, &c. At the 
end of this common prayer-book, printed by Fug and Ca- 
wood, 1 560, were certain prayers for private and family ule; 
which in the later editions are either ſhortened or left out. 
Mr. Strype cannot account for this conduct, but ſays, it was 
great pity that the people were disfurniſhed of thoſe aſſiſt- 
ances they ſo much wanted; but the deſign ſeems to have 
been, to confine all devotion tb the church, and to give no 
liberty to clergy or laity, even in their cloſets or families, to 
vary from the publick forms. An admonition was publiſhed 
at the ſame time, and ſet up in all churches, forbidding all 
parſons under the degree of a maſter of arts, to preach or 
expound. the ſcriptures, or to innovate or alter any thing, 
or ufe any other rite but only what is ſet forth by authority; 
theſe were only to read the homilies.“ And whereas by 
reaſon of the ſcarcity of miniſters, the biſhops had admitted 
into the miniſtry ſundry artificers, and others not brought 
up to learning, and ſome that were of baſe occupation, it was 
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now deſired, that no more tradeſmen ſhould be ordained, till 
the convocation met and took ſome better order in this affair. 

But it was impoſſible to comply with this admonition; for 
ſo many churches in country towns and villages were va- 
cant, that in ſome places there was no preaching, nor ſo 
much as reading au homily, for many months together. In 
ſundry pariſhes it was hard to find perſons to baptize or bury 
the dead; the biſhops therefore were obliged to admit of 
pluraliſts, non-reſidents, civilians, and to ordain ſuch as of- 
fered themſelves, how meanly ſoever they were qualified, 
while others who had ſome ſcruples about conformity, ſtood 
by unprovided for; the learned and induſtrious Mr. John 
Fox the martyrologiſt was of this'number, for in a letter ro 
his friend Dr. Humphreys, lately choſen preſident of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxon, he writes thus, “I {till wear the ſame 
clothes, and remain in the ſame ſordid condition that 
England received me in, when I firſt came home out of 
Germany, nor do I change my degree or order, which 
„eis that of the mendicants; or if you will, of the friars 
« preachers.” Thus pleaſantly did this grave and learned 
divine reproach the ingratitude of the times. The Puritans 
complained of theſe hardſhips to the Queen, but there was 
no remedy. 

The two univerſities could give little or no aſſiſtance to 
the reformers; for the profeſſors and tutors. being of the 
popiſh religion, had trained up the youth in their own 
principles for the laſt fix or ſeven years. Some of the heads 
of colleges were diſplaced this ſummer, and Proteſtants put 
in their roon; but it was a long time before they could ſupply 
the neceſſities of the church. There were only three pro- 
teſtant preachers in the univerſity of Oxford in the year 
1563, and they were all Puritans, viz. Dr. Humphreys, Mr. 
Kingsmill, and Mr. Sampſon; and though by the next year 
the clergy were fo modelled, that the biſhops procured a 
convocation that favoured the reformation, yet they were 
ſuch poor ſcholars that many of them could hardly write 
their names. 

Indeed the reformation went heavily on. 'The Queen 
could ſcarcely be perſuaded to part with images, nor conſent 


to the marriage of the clergy; for ſhe commanded * — 
ea 
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head or member of any collegiate or cathedral church, 
ſhould bring a wife or any other woman within the precin&s 
of it, to abide in the ſame, on pain of forfeiture of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical promotions:* And her Majeſty would have abſolutely 
forbid the marriage of all her clergy, it Secretary Cecil had 
not briſkly interpoſed. She repented that ſhe had made any 
married men biſhops; and told the archbiſhop in anger, that 
ſhe intended to publiſh other injunctions, which his grace 
underſtood to be in favour of Popery; upon which the 
archbiſhop wrote to the ſecretary, that he was oy the 

neen's mind was ſo turned; but in ſuch a caſe he ſhould 
think it his duty to obey Gon rather than man. Upon the 
whole, the Queen was fo far from improving her brother's 
reformation, that ſhe often repented ſhe had gone fo far. 

Her Majeſty's ſecond parliament met the 12th of January 
1562, in which a remarkable act was paſſed, for aſſurance of 
the Queen's royal power over all ſtates and ſubjefs within 
her dominions. * It was a confirmation>of the act of ſupre- 
macy. All perſons that by writing, printing, preaching 
or teaching, maintained the pope's authority within this 
realm, incurred a præmunire for the firſt oftence, and the 
ſecond was high treaſon. The oath of ſupremacy was to be 
taken by all in holy orders, by all graduates in the univer- 
* ſities, lawyers, ſchoolmaſters, and all other officers of any 
court whatſoever; and by all knights, citizens and burgeſſes 
in parliament. T But the archbiſhop by the Queen's 
order wrote to the biſhops, not to tender the oath but in 
caſe of neceſſity, and never to preſs it a ſecond time without 
his ſpecial direction; ſo that none of the popiſh biſhops or 
divines were burdened with it, except Bonner and one or 
two more. 


| * Life of Parker, p. 107, 109. | 
Of this Dr. Warner gives the following inſtances: When the dean of 
St. Paul's, in a ſermon at court, ſpoke with ſome diſlike of the ſign of 
the croſs, her Majeſty called aloud to him from her cloſet, commanding him 
to deſiſt from that ungodly digreſſion, and to return to his text. At ano- 
ther time when, one of her chaplains preached a ſermon on Good-Friday, 
in defence of the real preſence, which without gueſſing at her ſentiments, 
he would ſcarce have ventured on, ſhe openly gave him thanks for his pains 
and piety. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 4279. FED, 
+ Life of Parker, p. 126. 
s N The 
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The convocation was opened at St. Paul's the day after 
the meeting of the parliament. Mr. Day, provoſt of Eaton, 
reached the ſermon, and Alexander Nowel, dean of St. 
Paul's, was choſen prolocutor. Her Majeſty having directed 
letters of licence to review the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church, they began with the doctrine, and reduced the 42 
articles of King Edward VI. to the number of 39, as at 
preſent, the following articles being omitted: Article 39. 
The reſurrection of the dead is not paſſed already. Art. 40. 
The ſouls of men deceaſed do neither periſh with their bodies 
nor fleep idly. Art. 41. Of the millenarians. Art. 42. All 
men not to be ſaved at laſt. Some of the other articles un- 
derwent a new diviſion, two being joined into one, and in 
other parts one is divided into two; but there is no remark- 
able variation in the doctrine. 

It has been warmly diſputed, whether the firſt clauſe of 
the 2oth article, The church has power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, and authority in controverſies of faith, was a part of 
the article which paſſed the ſynod, and was afterwards con- 
firmed by parliament in the year 1571. It is certain that 
it is not among King Edward's articles; nor is it in that 
original manuſcript of the articles ſubſcribed by both houſes 
of convocation with their own hands, ſtill preſerved in 
Bene't college library among the reſt of archbiſhop Parker”s 
papers.. The records of this convocation were burnt in 
the fire of London, ſo that there is no appealing to them; 
but archbiſhop Laud ſays, that he ſent to the publick re- 
cords in his office, and the notary returned him the 2oth 
article with the clauſe; and that afterwards he found the 
book of articles ſubſcribed by the lower houſe of convoca- 


+ The eighth article of E ỹ VI. had a clauſe imputing to the Ana- 
baptiſts as well as the Pelagians, the opinion that original {in conſiſted in 
following of Adam: In this reviſal of the articles the part of the clauſe 
charging the Anabaptiſts with that opinion was left out. That article 
concerning baptiſm ſtated alſo the grounds of adminiſtering that rite to 
infants in this manner: © The cuſtom of the church for baptizing young 
children is both to be commended, and by all means to be retained in 
the church.” It ſeems by this that the fr/? reformers did not found the 
practice of infant-baptiſm upon {cripture; but took it only as a com- 
mendable cuſtom, that had been uſed in the Chriſtian church, and therefore 
ought to be retained. Croſby's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, vol. i. p. 54- 

® 
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tion in 1571, with the clauſe. Heylin ſays, that he con- 
ſulted the records of convocation, and that the conteſted 
clauſe was in the book; and yet Fuller, a much fairer writer, 
who had the liberty of peruſing the ſame records, declares 
he could not decide the controverſy.} The fact is this: 
The ſtatute of 1571, expreſly confirms Engliſh articles com- 
priſed in an imprinted book, entitled, Articles, whereupon 


it 2vas agreed by the archbiſhops and biſhops of both provinces, 


and the whole clergy in the convocation holden at London in 
the year 1562, according to the computation of the church of 
England; for the avoiding diverſity of opinions, and for the 
eftabliſhing of conſent touching true religion: Put forth by the 

veen's authority. Now there were only two editions of the 
articles in Engliſh before this time, both which have the 
ſame numerical title with that tranſcribed in the ſtatute, and 
both (/ays my author) want the clauſe of the church's porter. 
But Mr. Strype, in his life of archbiſhop Parker, ſays, that 
the clauſe is to be found in two printed copies of 1 563, 
which I believe very few have ſcen. 5 However, till the 
original MS. abovementioned can be ſet aſide, which is 
carefully marked as to the number of pages, and the number 
of lines and articles in each page, it ſeems more probable 
that the clauſe was ſome way or other furreptitiouſly inſerted 
by thoſe who were friends of the church's power, than 
ſtruck out by the Puritans, as Laud and his followers have 
publiſhed to the world; for it is hard to ſuppoſe, that a foul 
copy as this is pretended to be, ſhould be fo carefully marked 
and ſubſcribed by every member of the ſynod with their 
own hands, and yet not be perfect; but 'tis not improbable 
that the notary or regiſter, who tranſcribed the articles into 
the convocation book, with the names of them that ſub- 


t Church Hiſtory, b. ix. p. 74. 

The celebrated Mr. Anthony Collins diſcuſſed the queſtion concerning 
the genuineneſs of this clauſe, in ſeveral publications; and profeſſed to de- 
monſtrate that it was not a part of the articles agreed on by the convoca- 
tions of 1562 and 1571. His firſt pamphlet was entitled “ Prieſtcraft in 
Perfection.“ Its appearance gave a general alarm to the clergy; and a 
variety of pamphlets, ſermons, and larger works, in reply to it, iſſued forth 
from the preſs. The two principal of which Mr. Collins anſwered in 1724, 
in © An hiſtorical and critical eſſay on the 39 articles of the church of 
England.” See Britiſh Biography, vol. ix. p. 275, 278, &c. Ev. 
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{cribed, might by direction of his ſuperiors privately inſert 
it; and ſo it might appear in the records of 1571, though 
it was not in the original draught. The controverſy is of 
no great moment to the preſent clergy, becauſe it is certain, 
the clauſe was a part of the article confirmed by parliament 
at the reſtoration of King Charles II. 1662; though how 
far it was conſiſtent with the act of ſupremacy, which lodged 
the ultimate power of determining matters of faith and diſ- 
cipline in the crown, I muſt leave with the reader. The 
ſynod itſelf ſeemed to be apprehenſive of the danger of a 
Premunire, and therefore after their names theſe words 
were cautiouſly added, % ſubſcriptio facta ęſt ab omnibus 
ſub hac Proteſtatione, quod nihil ſtatuunt in præjudicium 
curuſquam ſenatus conſulti, ſed tanium ſupplicem libellum 
petitiones ſuas continentem humiliter offerunt: i. e. This ſub- 
ſcription is made by all with this proteſtation, that they de- 
termine nothing in prejudice of any act of parliament, but 
only humbly offer this little book to the Queen or parlia- 
ment, containing their requeſts and petitions. : 


The articles were concluded, and the ſubſcription finiſhed, 
in the Chapter-Houſe of St. Paul's, Jan. 31, 1562, in the gth 
ſeſſion of convocation. 8 All the biſhops ſubſcribed, except 
Gloceſter and Rocheſter, who I believe were abſent, Of 
the Lower Houſe there were upwards of an hundred hands; 
but whatever their learning was, many of them wrote fo ill 
that it was hard to read their names. Among the ſubſcribers 
are ſeveral of the learned exiles, who were diflatisfied with 
the conſtitution; as, the Reverend Mr. Beſeley, Watts, Cole, 
Mullyns, Sampſon, Pullan, Spencer, Wiſdom, Nowel, Heton, 
Beaumont, Pedder, Lever, Pownal, Wilſon, Croley, and others. 
Bur the articles did not paſs into a law, and become a part of 
the eſtabliſhment, till nine years after, though ſome of the 
more rigid biſhops of the eccleſiaſtical commithon inſiſted 
upon ſubſcription from this time. 


The next conſiderable affair that came under debate, was 
the rites and ceremonies of the church; and here, firſt 
Biſhop Sandys brought in a paper of advice to move her 
Majeſty, | 


$ Strype's Ann. p. 329. GO 
Vox. I, M « That 
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„That private baptiſm, and baptiſm by women, may be 
ec taken ont of the common prayer-book. "That the croſs 
« in baptiſm may be difallowed as needleſs and ſuperſtitious. 
„That commithoners may be appointed to reform the eccle- 
& ſiaſtical laws.“ 

Another paper was preſented to the houſe with the fol- 
lowing requeſts, ſigned by thirty-three names. 

„That the pſalms may be ſung diſtinctly by the whole 
* congregation; . and that organs may be laid aſide. That 
6e none may baptize but miniſters; and that they may leave 
& off the ſign of the croſs. That at the miniſtration of the 
& communion the poſture of kneeling may be left indifferent. 
„That the uſe of copes and ſurplices may be taken away; 
* ſo that all miniſters in their miniſtry uſe a grave, comely, 
and fide garment, as they commonly do in preaching. 
„That miniſters be not compelled to wear ſuch gowns and 
caps, as the enemies of Chriſt's goſpel have choſen to 
be the ſpecial array of their prieſthood. - That the words 
in the 33d article, concerning the puniſhment of thoſe 
* who do not in all things conform to the publick order 
© about ceremonies, may be mitigated. That all the ſaints 
days, feſtivals, and holidays, bearing the name of a creature, 
„may be abrogated; or at leaſt a commemoration only of 
« them reſerved by ſermons, homilies, or common prayer, 
for the better inſtructing the people in hiſtory; and that 
after ſervice men may go to work.“ 

I have ſubjoincd the names of the ſubſcribers to this 
paper, that the reader may take notice what conſiderable 
perſons they were for learning and ability, as well as num. 
bers, that defired a further reformation i in the church.+ 


This 
+ Alexander Newel, dean of St. Lever, archdeacon of Coventry 
Paul's, and prolocutor Lemont, archdeacon of Huntingdon 
Samp/jen, dean of Cirif Church, || Spencer, archdeacon of Chicheſter 
Cxon Croley, archdeacon of Her eford 
Lawrence Nowel, dean of Litchfield | ten, archdeacon of Gloceſter 
Ellis, dean of Hereford | Regers, archdeacon of St. A/aph 
Day. prov oft of Eaton | Kemp, archdeacon of St. Albans 
Dodds, de an of Z#xen Prat, archdeacon of St. Davids 
Mullins, archdeacon of London Lengland, archdeacon of Bucks 
Pallan 1, erchdeacon of Celchefter i att, archdeacon of Miduleſer. 


Calſbil, 
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This paper not being approved, another was brought inta 
the Lower Houſe Feb. 13, containing the following articles, 
to be approved or rejected.“ — 

« Thar all Sundays in the year, and principal feaſts of 
« Chriſt, be kept Holidays; and that all other holidays be 
e abrogated. That in all pariſh churches the miniſter in 
« the common prayer turn his face towards the people, and 
« there read diſtinctly the ſervice appointed, that the people 
may hear and be edified. That in baptiſm the croſs may 


be omitted, as tending to ſuperſtition. Foraſmuch as 


« divers communicants are not able to kneel for age and 
& ſickneſs at the ſacrament, and others kneel and knock ſu- 
« perſtitiouſly, that therefore the order of kneeling may 
« be left to the diſcretion of the ordinary. That it be 
4 ſufficient for the miniſter in time of ſaying divine ſervice, 
and miniſtering of the ſacraments (once) to wear a ſurplice; 
e and that no miniſter ſay ſervice, or miniſter the ſacraments, 
but in a comely garment or habit. That the uſe of organs 
* be removed.“ | 

Theſe propoſitions were the ſubject of warm debates; 
ſome approving, and others rejecting them. In concluſion, 
the Houſe being divided, it appeared upon the ſcrutiny, that 
the majority of thoſe preſent were for approving them, 43 
againſt 35; but when the proxies were counted, the ſcale 
was turned; thoſe who were for the propoſitions being 58, 
and thoſe againſt them 59; ſo that by the majority of one 
lingle voice, and that not a perſon preſent to hear the de- 


Calfhih, - "Church of Oxon 

Walker, Clergy of Suffolk 

Saul, Dean and Chapter of Gloceſter 
Wiburne, I Church of Rocheſter 

Savage, 2 | Clergy of Gloceſter 

W. Bonner, I Church of Somer/et 

Awvys, be Church of Vięorn 

Milſen, = | Church of Vi gorn, Worceſter. 
Newyn/on, & | Clergy of Canterbury 
Tremayne, & | Clergy of Exeter 

Renyger, Dean and Chapter of Winton 
Roberts, Clergy of Norwich 

Reeve, Dean and Chapter of V efmin ſſe 
Hills, : | Clergy of Oxon. 


* Strype's Ann. p. 337. 
M 2 
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bates, but a proxy, it was determined to make no alteration 
in the ceremonies, nor any abatements of the preſent eſta- 
bliſhmenr.$ 

I mention theſe names, not to detract from the merit of 
thoſe who appeared for the preſent eſtabliſhment; for many 
of them would have voted for the alterations, had they not 
been awed by their ſuperiors, or afraid of a præmunire; 
whereas, if the contrary vote had prevailed, it was only to 
addreſs the Queen or parliament, to alter the ſervice-book 
in thoſe particulars: But I mention them to ſhew, that the 
voice of half the clergy in convocation, and of no leſs num- 
bers out of it, were for amendments, or at leaſt a latitude 
in the obſervation of the rites and ceremonies of the church. 
Indeed it was very unkind, that when ſuch conſiderable abate- 
ments had been made in. favour of the Roman Catholichs, 
nothing ſhould be indulged to thoſe of the fame faith, and 
who had ſuffered in the ſame cauſe with themſelves, eſpecially 
when the controverſy was about points which one pa 
apprehended to be ſinful, and the other acknowledged to be 
indifferent. Sundry other papers and petitions were drawn 


The names of the 43 that approved of the above articles were, 


Dean. Noavel, prolocutor, St. Paul's || Mr. Bradbridge, cancellar. Ciceſt. 
Mr. Archdeacon Lever, Coventry Mr. Hills, proct. cler. Oxon 
Dean Pedder, Migornienſis Mr. Savage, prod. cler. Glouc. 
Mr. Archdeacon Watts,” Middleſex Mr. Archdeacon Pullan, Colcheſt. 
Dean Nowe!l, of Litchfield Mr. Wil/en, prof. Wigorn. 
Mr. Archdeacon Spencer, Cicetrenfes || Mr. Burton 

Mir. Peſely, prot. cler. Cant. Mr. Archdeacon Bement, Huntingd. 
Mr. N:wyn/en, pro. cler. Cant. Mr. Wiburne, proct. eccl. Ref. 
Mr. Puyxver, proct. cler. Somer/. Mr. Day, prov. Eaton 

Mr. Ebarn, proct. cler. Wint. Mr. Reeve, proct. dec. cap. Vin. 
Me. Arebde en Longlaud, Bucks Mr. Roberts, proct. cler. Norw 
Mr. Lancafter, theſaurar. Sarum Mr. Calfbil, prot. cler. Lond. 2 
Mr. Archdeacon Von, Le wenſ/is Oxon 

Mr. Archdeacon W:/dom. ©lienfis Mr. Godwin, prot. ive: Linc. 


Mr. Saul, proct. dec. cap. Gleuce. Mr. Archdeacon Prat, St. David“ 
Mr. alter, prot. & uffelk Mr. 7 remayn, proct. cler. Exon 
Mr. econ Mr. Archdeacon Eeton, Gleuc. 
Mr. Proctor, prot. cler. Sar Mr. Archdeacon Kemp, St. Albani 


Mr. Cc: ms prott. cler. Surrey 
Mr. Arch, Jeacon Toa, Bes. 

Vir. archdeacon Croley, 22 
Mr. Sf eby, prot. cler. Ciceſl. 


Mr. Avye, prot, eccl. Wigorn. 
Mr. Renyger, Yo, dec. Cap. Nint. 
Mr. Dean Elis, Zen 
Mr. Dean Samp/en, Oxon. 


— — - — 
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up, by the lower houſe of convocation, in favour of a ſurther 
reformation, but nothing paſſed into a law. 

The church having carried their point againſt the Puritans 
in convocation, we are now to fee what uſe they made of 
their victory. The plague being in London and ſeveral 
parts of the country this ſummer, put a little ſtop to their 
zeal for uniformity at preſent; ſome were indulged, but none 
preferred that ſcrupled the habits. In proof of this we may 
produce the examples of two of the worthieſt and moſt 
learned divines of the age; one was father Miles Coverdale, 
formerly biſhop of Exeter, who with Tyndal and Rogers firit 
tranſlated the bible into Engliſh after Wickliffe. ' This prelate 
was born in Yorkſhire, bred at Cambridge, and proceeded 
doctor in divinity in the univerſity of Tubing. Returning 
to England in the reign of King Edward, he was made 
biſhop of Exeter, 1551.* Upon the acceſſion of Queen 
Mary he was impriſoned, and narrowly eſcaped the fire; 
but by the interceſſion of the King of Denmark was ſent 
over into that country, and coming back at her death, 
aſſiſted at rhe conſecration of Queen Elizabeth's firſt arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; yet becauſe he could not comply with 
the ceremonies and habits he was neglected, and had no pre- 
ferment. This reverend man (ſays Mr. Strypet) being now 
old and poor, Grindal biſhop of London gave him the ſmall 
living of St. Magnus, at the Bridge foot, where he preached 
quietly about two years; but not coming up to the confor- 


mity required, he was perſecuted thence, and obliged to- 


relinquiſh his pariſh a little before his death, which happened 
May 20, 1567, at the age of 81.5 He was a celebrated 
preacher, admired and followed by all the Puritans; but 
che act of uniformity brought down his reverend hairs with 
ſorrow to the grave, He was buried in St. Bartholomew's 
behind the Exchange, and was attended to his grave with 
valt crouds of people. | h 

The other was that venerable man Mr, John Fox, the mar- 
tyrologiſt, a grave, learned, and painful divine, and exile for 
religion, who employed his time abroad in writing the acts 
and monuments of that church which would hardly receive 


+ Fulley's Worthies, b. iii. p. 198. t Ann. p. 405. 
Life of Parker, p. 149. „„ 
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him into her boſom, and in collecting materials relating to 
the martyrdom of thoſe that ſuffered for religion in the reigns 
of King Henry VIII. and Queen Mary; all which he publiſhed 
firſt in Latin for the benefit of foreigners, and then in 
Engliſh for the ſervice of his own country, in the year 
1561. No book ever gave ſuch a mortal wound to popery 
as this; it was dedicated to the __ and was in ſuch high 
reputation, that it was ordered to be ſet up in the churches; 
where it raiſed in the people an invincible horror and de- 
teſtation of that religion which had ſhed ſo much innocent 
blood. _ Elizabeth had a particular eſteem for Mr. 
Fox; but this excellent and laborious divine, though reduced 
to very great poverty and want, had no preferment in the 
church, becauſe he ſcrupled the habits, till at length, by the 
interceſſion of ſome great friend, he obtained a prebend 
in the church of Sarum, which he made a ſhift to hold till 
his death, though not without ſome diſturbance from the 
biſhops. 8 / 

The parochial clergy, both in city and country, had an 
averſion to the habits; they wore them ſometimes in obe- 
dience to the law, but more frequently adminiſtered without 
them; for which ſome were cited into the ſpiritual courts, 
and admoniſhed, the biſhops not having yet aflumed the cou- 
rage of proceeding to ſuſpenſion and deprivation. At length 
the matter was laid before the Queen, as appears by a paper 
found among ſecretary CeciPs MSS. dated Feb. 14, 1564, 
which acquaints' her Majeſty, that “ Some perform divine 
& ſervice and prayers in the chancel, others in the body 
cc of the church; ſome in a ſeat made in the church, ſome 
ein the pulpit with their faces to the people; ſome keep 
<« preciſely to the order of the book, ſome intermix pſalms 
jn metre; ſome ſay with a ſurplice, and others without one. 

The table ſtands in the body of the church in ſome 
e places, in others it ſtands in the chancel; in ſome 
<« places the table ſtands altarwiſe, diſtant from the wall a 
« yard; in others in the middle of the chancel, north and 


$ Strype's Annals, vol. 1. p. 130. | 
Biſhop Warburton favs, that he was alſo inſtalled in the third prebend 
of Durham, Oct. 14, 1572, but held it not long; Bellamy ſucceeding to the 
ſame ſtall, OR. 31, 1573. Supplement to Warburton's Works, p. 456. Ev. 
HEE «ſouth; 
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« ſouth; in ſome places the table is joined, in others it 
« ſtands upon treſſels; in ſome the table has a carpet, in 
others none. 

« Some adminiſter the communion with ſurplice and cap; 
« ſome with ſurplice alone;* others with none; ſome with 
c chalice, others with a communion cup, others with a com- 
« mon cup; ſome with unleavened bread, and ſome with 
* leavened. 4 

cSome receive kneeling, others ſtanding, others fitting; 
<& ſome baptize in a font, ſome in a baſon; ſome ſign with 
« the ſign of the croſs, others ſign not; ſome miniſter in a 
e ſurplice, others without; ſome with a ſquare cap, ſome 
« with a round cap, ſome with a button cap, ſome with a 
hat; ſome in ſcholars cloaths, ſome in others.“ 

Her Majeſty was highly diſpleaſed with this report, and 
eſpecially that her laws were ſo little regarded; ſhe therefore 
directed a letter to the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Tork, 
dated Jan. 2 5th, To confer with the biſhops of the eccle- 
&« ſiaſtical commiſhon, and to enquire what diverſities there 
« were among the clergy in doctrine, rites and ceremonies, 
4 and to take effectual methods that an exact order and uni- 
* formity be maintained in all external rites and ceremonies, 
as by law and good uſages are provided for; and that 
none hereafter be admitted to any ecclefraſtical preferment, 
** but who is well diſpoſed to common order, and ſhall formally 
* promiſe to comply cvith it.. To give countenance to this 
ſeverity, it was reported that ſome of the warmer Puritans 
had turned the habits into ridicule, and given unhandſome 
language to thoſe that wore them; which according to Mr. 
Stripe was the occaſion of their being preſſed afterwards 
with ſo much rigour: But whatever gave occaſion to the 
perſecution that followed, or whoever was at.the head of ir, 
luppoting the infinuation to be juſt, it was very hard that fo 
creat a number of uſeful miniſters, who neither cenſured 
their brethren, nor abuſed their indulgence by an unman- 
nerly behaviour, {ſhould be turned out of their benefices for 
the indiſcretion of a few. The biſhops, in their letters to 
the foreign divines, had promiſed not to urge their brethren 


Life of Parker, p. 152. + Ibid. p. 154. 
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in theſe things, and when opportunity ſerved to ſeek reformation 
of them; but now they took themſelves to be releafed from 
their promiſes, and ſet at liberty by the queen's expreſs com- 
mand to rhe contrary; their meaning being, that they would 
not do it with their own accord, without direction from above. 

The puritans and their friends, foreſeeing the ſtorm, did 
what they could to avert it. Pilkington biſhop of Durham 
wrote to the earl of Leiceſter, October 25, to uſe his in- 
tereſt with the queen in their behalf. He faid, “ that 
& compulſion ſhould not be uſed in things. of liberty. He 
& prayed the earl to conſider, how all reformed countries 
had caſt away popiſh apparel, with the pope, and yet we 
e contend to keep it as an holy relick.* That many miniſters 
would rather leave their livings than comply; and the 
realm had a great ſcarcity of teachers; many places being 
deſtitute of any. That it would give incurable offence 
& to foreign proteſtants; and ſince we have forſaken popery 
as wicked, I do not ſee (fays the biſhop) how their ap- 
*© pare] can become ſaints and profeſſors of the goſpel.” 
Wittingham dean of Durham wrote to the ſame purpoſe. 
He dreaded the conſequence of impoſing that as neceſſary, 
which at beſt was only indifferent, and in the opinion of 
many wiſe and learned men ſuperſtitions. ** If the apparel 
* which the clergy wear at preſent, (ſays he) ſeems nor ſo 
* madeſt and grave as their vocation requires, or does not 
„ ſufhciently diſtinguiſh them from men of other callings, 
they refuſe not to wear that which ſhall be thought, by 
* godly magiſtrates, moſt decent for theſe uſes; provided 
they may keep - themſelves ever pure from the defiled 
* robe of antichriſt. Many papiſts (ſays he) enjoy their 
* livings and liberty, who have not ſworn obedience, nor 
* do any part of their duty to their miſerable flock. Alas! 
* my Lord, that ſuch compulſion ſhould be uſed towards 
* us, and ſuch great lenity towards the papiſts. Oh! noble 
* earl, be our patron and ſtay in this behalf, that we may 
5 not loſe that liberty, that hitherto by the queen's benig- 
e nity, we have enjoyed.“ Other letters were written to 
the ſame purpoſe; and all made what friends they could 
among the couriers. 


Life of Parker, p. 155, and Appendix, p. 40. + Life of Parker, p. 157, 
and Appendix, p. 43. | | The 
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The nobility were divided, and the queen herſelf ſeemed 
to be at a ſtand, but the archbiſhop Piritel her forward; 
and having received her majeſty's letter, authoriſing him to 
proceed, he entered upon the unpleaſing work with vigour 


and reſolution. The biſhops Jewel and Horn preached at 


Paul's Croſs to reconcile the people to the habits. Jewel 
ſaid, he did not come to defend them, but to ſhew, that they 
were indifferent, and might be complied with. Horn went a 
little further, and wiſhed thoſe cut off from the church, that 
troubled it about white or black garments, round or. ſquare 
caps, The puritans were not allowed to preach 

the habits, but they expoſtulated with the biſhops, and told 
them, that in their opinions, thoſe ought racher to be cut 
off, which ſtopped the courſe of the goſpel, and that grieved 
and offended their weak brethren, by urging the remnants 
of antichriſt more than Gop's commandments, and by pu- 


niſhing the refuſers of them more extremely than the breakers. 


of Gop's laws. 

The archbiſhop, with the biſhops of London, Ely, Win- 
cheſter, and Lincoln, framed ſundry articles to enforce the 
habits, which were afterwards publiſhed under the title of 
ADVERTISEMENTS. But when his grace brought them to 
court, the queen refuſed to give them her ſanction. The 
archbiſhop, chafed at the diſappointment, ſaid that the court 
nad put him upon framing the Advertiſements; and if they 
would not go on, they had better never had done any thing; 
vay, if the council would not lend their helping hand againſt 
the non- conformiſts, as they had done heretofore in Hooper”s 

days, they ſhould only be laughed at for all they had done.“ 
— ſtill the Queen was fo cold, that when the biſhop of 
{ondon came to court, ſhe ſpoke not a word to him about 
the redrefling the neglect of conformity in the city of Lon- 
don, where it was moſt diſregarded. Upon which the 
archbiſhop applied to the ſecretary, deſiring another letter 
{rom che queen, to back their endeavours for conformity, 
adding, in ſome heat, F you remedy it not by letter, I will no 
more ſtrive again/t the ſtream, fume or chide who will. 

But the wearing the popith garments being one of the 
zrand principles of non-conformity, it will be proper to ſet 


* Life of Peker, p. 159. before 
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before: che reader the ſentiments of ſome learned reformers 
upon” this controverſy, which employed the pens of the 
moſt judicious divines of the age. 

We have related the unfriendly behaviour of the biſhops 
Cranmer and Ridley towards Hooper; and that thoſe very 
prelates who once threatened his very lite for refuſing the 
habits, if we may credit Mr. Fox's Latin edition of the book 
of martyrs, lived to ſee their miſtakes and repent:+ for 
when Brooks biſhop of Gloce/ter came to Oxford, to degrade 
Biſhop Ridley, he refuſed to put on the ſurplice, and while 
they were putting it on him, whether he would or no, he 
. vehemently inveighed againſt the apparel, calling it fooliſh, 


abominable, and too fond for a wice in a play. 
Biſhop Latimer alſo derided the garments; and when they 


pulled off his ſurplice at his degradation, Now, ſays he, J 
can make no more holy water. 

In the articles againſt Biſhop Farrar in King Eduard 8 
reign, it was objected, Artic. 49, that he had vowed never 
to wear the cap, but that he came into his cathedral with a 
long gown and hat; which he did not deny, alledging he 
did it to avoid ſuperſtition, and without any offence to the 
people. 

When the popiſh veſtments were put upon Dr. Taylor, 
the martyr, in order to his degradation, he walked about 
with his hands by his ſides, ſayi ing, How ſay you, my Lord, 
am I not a goodily fool? If I were in Cheapſide, would not 
the boys laugh at theſe fooliſh toys and apiſb trumpery? And 
when the ſurplice was pulled off, Now, ſays he, I am rid of 


a fools coat. 
When they were pulling the ſame off from Archbiſhop 


Cranmer, he meekly replied, All this needed not, I myſelf 
had done with this gear long ago. 

Dr. Heyler teſtiſies, That John Rogers the proto-martyr 
peremptorily refuſed to wear the habits, unleſs the popiſh 
prieſts were enjoined to wear upon their ſleeves, by way of 
diſtinction, 2 chalice with an hoſt. The ſame he aſlerts con- 
cerning Philpot, a very eminent martyr; and concerning 
one Tyms a deacon, who was likewiſe martyred in'Queen 
Mary's reign. 


+ Fox's Book of Ma.+yrs, vol. iii. p. 500. The 
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The holy martyr John Bradford, as well as Mr. Sampſon, 


into holy orders, and were ordained without them. 
Bucer and Peter Martyr, profeſſors of our two famous 
aniverſities, were both againſt the habits, and refuſed to 
wear them. Bucer being aſked, why he did not wear the 
ſquare cap, anſwered, Becauſe his head was not ſquare.* And 
Martyr, in one of his letters after his return home, ſays, 
when I was at Oxford, I would never uſe thoſe white garments 
in the choir though I was a canon in the church; and I am ſatis- 


fied in my own reaſons for what I did. In the ſame letter, 


Bucer ſays he would be content to ſuffer ſome great pain in 
his body, upon condition that theſe things were utterly taken 
away. f And, in ſuch caſe as we are now, [ 1550] he willeth 
that in no caſe they ſhould be received. He adds in his 
letter from Cambridge to a friend beyond ſea, dated 12 Jan. 
1550, that no foreigner was conſulted about the purity of 


ceremonies, de puritate rituum ſcito hic neminem extraneum 


de his rebus rogari. And though both he and Peter Martyr 
thought they might be borne with for a ſeaſon; yet in our caſe, 
he would not have them ſuffered to remain. 

Theſe were the ſentiments of our firſt reformers in the 
reign of King Edvard VI. and Queen Mary. 


Upon reſtoring the Proteſtant religion under Queen 


Elizabeth, the ſame ſentiments concerning the habits pre- 
vailed among all the reformers at firſt, though they diſagreed 
upon the grand queſtion, Whether they ſbould defert their 
miniſtry rather than comply. 

Mr. Strype, in his life of Archbiſhop Parker, a molt crucl 
perſecutor of the Puritans, fays, That he was not fond of 
the cap, the ſurplice, and the wafer. bread, and ſuch- like in- 
junctions, and would have been-pleaſed with a toleration; 
that he gloried in having been confecrated without the 
Aaronical garments; but that his concern for his prince's 
honour made him reſolute that her royal will might take 
place, +. = 

© 
t Life of Parker, appendix, p. 41. * Hitt. Ref. p. 65. 


+ Ann. Ref. vol. ii. p. 554, 555. 
| Dr. 


and ſome others, excepted againſt the habits at their entrance 
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Dr. Horn biſhop of Winchgftergir his letter to Gualter, ſays, 
« That the act of parliament which enjoined the veſtments, 
&« was made before they were in office, ſo that they had no 
hand in making it; but they had obeyed the law, thinking 
e the matter to be of an indifferent nature; and they had 
* reaſon to apprehend, that if they had deſerted their 
e ſtations on that account their enemies might have come 
into their places; but he hoped to procure an alteration 
* of the act in the next parliament, though he believed it 
e would meet with great oppoſition from the papiſts.” Vet 
this very biſhop a little after wiſhed them cut off from the 
church that troubled it about white or black garments. 

Biſhop Jewel calls the veſtments © the habits of the ſtage, 
& the relicks of the Amorites, and withes they may be ex- 
e tirpated to the roots, that all the remnants of former 
< errors, with all the rubbiſh, and even the duſt that yet re- 
“e mained, might be taken away.” But he adds, the Queen 
is fixed; and fo was his lor dſhip ſoon after, when he re- 
fuſed the learned Dr. Humphreys a benefice within his diocele 
on this account, and called all the non· conformiſts men of 
fqueamiſh ftomachs.* 

Biſhop Pilkington complains © that the diſputes which 
ce began about the veſtments were now carried further, 
ec even to the whole conſtitution; that pious perſons lamented 
& this, atheiſts laughed, and the papiſts blew the coals; and 
& that the blame ot all was caſt upon the biſhops. He urged 
“that it might be conſidered, that all reformed churches 
* had caſt away popiſh apparel with the pope; that many 
e miniſters would rather leave their livings than wear them; 
and he was well ſatisfied that it was not an apparel be- 
coming thoſe that profeſs godlineſs. I confeſs (fays he) 
« we ſuffer many things againſt our hearts, groaning under 
* them; but we cannot take them away, though we were 
* ever ſo much ſer upon it. We are under authority, and 
* caninnovate nothing without the Queen; nor can we alter 
e the laws; the only thing left to our choice is, whether we 
$£ will bear theſe things, or break the peace of the church,”'$ 


+ Pierce's Vindication, p. 44. || Hiſt. Ref. vol. ni. p. 289, 294. Lite 
of Parker, p. 154. * MS, p. 873. & Hiſt, Ref. vol. ui, p. 316. 
Biſhop 
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Biſhop Grindal was a conſiderable time in ſuſpenſe, whe- 
ther he ſhould accept a biſhoprick with the popiſh veſtments. 
He conſulted Peter Martyr on this head, and ſays, that all 
the biſhops that had been beyond ſea had dealt with the 
Queen to let the habits fall; but ſhe was inflexible. This 
made them ſubmit to the laws, and wait for a fit opportunity 
to reverſe them. Upon this principle he conformed and 
was conſecrated; and in one of his letters, He calls Gop 
&« to witneſs, that it did not lie at their (the biſhops) door, 
that the habits were not quite taken away.“ 

Dr. Sandys biſhop of Worce/ter, and Parkhurſt of Norwich, 
inveigh ſeverely againſt the habits, and they with the reſt of 
the biſhops threaten to declaim againſt them, * till they are 
« ſent to hell from whence they came. 8“ Sandys, in one of 
his letters to Parker, ſays, I hope we ſhall not be forced 
eto uſe the veſtments, but that the meaning of the law is, 
ce that others in the mean time ſhall not take them away, bur 
that they ſhall remain for the queen. 

Dr. Gue/t biſhop of Rocheſter wrote againſt the ceremonies 
to Secretary Cecil, and gave it as his opinion, © That hav- 
ing been evil uſed, and once taken away, they ought 
e not to be uſed again, becauſe the Galatians were com- 
“ manded, To ſtand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chri/t had 
* made them free; and becauſe we are to ab/tain from all 
&* appearance of evil. The goſpel teaches us to put away 
e needleſs ceremonies, and to worſhip Gop in ſpirit and 
« truth; whereas theſe ceremonies were no better than the 
devices of men, and had been abuſed to idolatry. He 
„ declares openly againſt rhe croſs, againit images in 
*© churches, and againſt a variety of garments in the ſervice 
of Gop. If a ſurplice be thought proper for one, 
* (fays his lordſhip) it ſhonld {-rve for all divine offices.— 
The biſhop is for the people's receiving the ſacrament 
into their hands, according to the example of Chriſt and 
© the primitive church, and not for putting it into the peo- 
<« pie's mouths: And as for the poſture, that it ſhould be 
rather {tanding than kneeling; but that this ſhould be left 
* to every one's choice.“ 


$ Biſhop Burnet quotes this as concerning the corruptions of the ſpi- 
ritual courts, vol. ili. T. 


3 NMS. p. 891. Strype's Annal*, vol. 1. p. 38. Appendix, No. 14. 
p. 89 P | P Pl 
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Not one of the firſt ſet of biſhops after the reformation 
approved of the habits, or argued for their continuance 
from ſcripture, antiquity, or decency, but ſubmitted to them 
out of neceſſity, and ro keep the church in the queen's 
favour.* How much are the times altered! Our firſt re. 
formers never aſcribed any holineſs or virtue to the veſtments, 
bur wiſhed and prayed for their removal;+ whereas ſeveral 
modern conformiſts have made them eſſential to their mini- 
ſtrations, and have repreſented religion as naked and defective 
without them. ; 
But the queſtion that divided the reformers, was The 
Lawfulneſs of «vearing habits that had been conſecrated to 
 #dolatrous and ſuperſtitious uſes, and were the very marks and 
badges of that religion they had renounced. Upon this they con- 
ſulted the foreign divines, who all agreed in the reafonable- 
neſs of aboliſhing the habits, but were divided in their ſenti- 
ments about the /azwfulneſs of wearing them in the mean time: 
Some were afraid of the return of Lutheraniſm or Popery, 
if the miniſters ſhould deſert their ſtations in the church; 
and others apprehended, that if they did not reject them at 
firſt, they ſhould never obtain their removal afterwards. 
Dr. Humphreys and Sampſon, two heads of the non-con- 
formiſts, wrote to Zurich the following reaſons againſt the 
lawfulne/5 of wearing the habits: © That they did not think 
< the preſcribing habits to the clergy merely a civil thing; 
nor that the habits now preſcribed were decent; for how 
can that habit be decent that ferves only to dreſs up the 
theatrical pomp of popery? The papiſts glory in this, that 
< theſe habits were brought in by them, for which they 


* Strype's Annals, vol. 1. p. 177. 

+ Piſhop Warburton aſks here, © Who aſcribes any holineſs or virtue to 
« them now, I pray?” In reply it is ſufficient to obſerve, that Mr. Neal 
refers to the time when he wrote, about 36 years before the biſhop's ſtric- 
tures appear to have been penned, and not many years after Dr. Nichols, 
in his defence of the Church of England, had called miniſters? ordinary 
habit profane; and when Dr. Grey (Syſtem of Eccleſiaſtical Law, p. 55. 
had carried the notion of decency, in this reſpect, very high, repreſenting 
*« the church as bv 4 preſcript form of decent and comely apparel providing 
« to have its minitcrs known to the people, and thereby to receive the 
«© honour and eſtimation due to the /pecial meſſengers and miniflers of 
« Almiohty God,” This repreſentation approximates very much to the 
idea of holinets and virtue, Ey. 
| e youch 
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« youch Otho's conſtitutions and the Roman Pontifical, — 
« They add, that in King Edward's time the ſurplice was 
« not univerſally uſed nor preſſed, whereas the copes then 
taken away are now to be reſtored. - This is not to extirpate 
ce popery, but to plant it again, and, inſtead of going forward 
ein reformation, to go backward. We do not place religion 
« jn habits, (fay they) but we oppoſe them that do, ['the 
<« papiſts]. Beſides, it gives ſome authority to ſervitude, to 
<« depart from our liberty. We hate contention, nor do 
ve deſert our churches, and leave them expoſed to wolves, 
<« but we are driven from them. We leave our brethren to 
« ſtand and fall to their own maſter, and defire the fame 
e favourable forbearance from them. All that is pretended 
« js, that the habits are not wrlawwful;, not that they are 
good and expedient; but foraſmuch as the habits of the 
« clergy are viſible marks of their profeſſion, they ought 
not to be taken from their enemies. The ancient fathers 
had their habits, but not peculiar to biſhops, nor diſtinct 
« from the laity. The inſtances of St. John and Cyprian 
ce are ſingular. In Tertullian's time the palium was the 
common habit of old chriſtians. Chry/o/tom ſpeaks of 
„ white garments, but with no approbation; he rather 
<« finds fault with them: Nor do we condemn things indit- 
« ferent as unlawful; but we with there might be a free | 
e ſynod to ſettle this matter, in which things may not be 
e carried according to the minds of one or two perſons. 
* 'The doctrine of our church is now pure, and why ſhould 
there be any defect in our worſhip? Why ſhould we bor- 
* row any thing from popery? Why ſhould we not agree 
© in rites, as well as in doctrine, with the other reformed 
* churches? We have a good opinion of our bithops, and 
ce bear with their ſtate and pomp; we once bore the fame 
* crols with them, and preached the {ame Chriſt with them; 
* why then are we now turned out of our benefices, and 
*© ſome put in priſon, only for habits, and publickly de- 
&* famed?r* 

© But the diſpute is not only about a cap and ſurplice; 
** there are other grievances which ought to be redreſſed 
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* Hiſt, Ref. vol. vi. p. 311. 
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* diſpenſcd with; as, 1. Muſick and Gene in divine 
cc worſhip. 2. The ſponſors in baptiſm, anſwering in the 
c child's name. 3. The croſs in baptiſm. 4. Kneeling 
* at the facrament, and the uſe of unleavened bread. 5. 
e There is alſo a want of diſcipline in the church, 6. 
« The marriage of the clergy is not legitimated, but their 
« children are looked upon by ſome as baſtards. 7. Mar- 
cc riage is not to be performed without a ring. 8. Wo- 
& men are not to be churched without the veil. 9g. The 
& court of faculties; pluralities; licences for non- reſidence, 
& for eating fleſh in Lent, &c. are inſufferable grievances. 
4 ro. Miniſters have not a free liberty to preach with- 
& out ſubſcribing to the uſe and approbation of all the 
e ceremonies.* And, /a/tly, the article which explained 
c the manner of Chriſt's preſence i in the ſacrament is taken 
& away.” 

The biſhops alledged, in vindication of their compliance 
with theſe things, the neceſſity of the time; the queen's 
peremptorineſs; the indifferent nature of the things required, 
and their fears of the loſs of the whole reformation, if 
they ſhould deſert their ſtations in the church; promiſing 
not to urge them upon their brethren who were diſſatisfied; 

7 but to endeavour their removal in a proper ſeaſon. 
The learned foreigners gave their opinions upon this nice 
- queſtion with caution. and reſerve. Peter Martyr in his 
letter to Grindalſ writes thus: © As for the habits to be 
| « uſed in holy things, fince they carry an appearance of the 
„ maſs, and are merely remainders of popery, it is (ſays he) 
& the opinion of the lcarned B:u/linger, the chief müller of 
& Zurich, that they are to be refrained from, leſt by your 
& example a thing that is ſcandalous ſhould be confirmed; 
„ but (he adds) though I have been always againſt the uſe 
of ſuch ornantents, yet I ſce the preſent danger, leſt you 
1 & ſhould be put from che office of preaching. There may 
4 „ alſo be ſome hopes, that as images and altars are taken 
* away, fo allo tho's appearances of the maſs may be re- 
moved, if you and ot thers, who have taken upon you 
* epiſcopacy, labour in it.— l am therefore more backward 


* Hiit, Ref. in Records, p. 325. n Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 29, 30. 
| | © 
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« to adviſe you rather to refuſe the biſhoprick than to ſubmit 
4 to the uſe of thoſe veſtures; and yet, becauſe I am ſenſible 
« ſcandals of this kind are to be avoided, I am more willing 
« to yield to Bullinger's opinion aforeſaid:'” But after all 
he adviſes him to do nothing _—_ his conſcience. - 
Bullinger and Gualter, miniſters of Zurich, in their letters 
to Horn and Grindal, © lament the unhappy breach in the 
„ church of England, and approve of the zeal of thofe 
&« divines, who with to have the houſe of Gop purged 
« from all the dregs of popery. They are not pleaſed with 
them who firſt made the laws about habits, nor with thoſe 
« who zealouſly maintain them. They declare that they 
« ated unwiſely, if they were of the reformed ſide; but if 
they were diſguiſed enemies, that they had been laying 
„ ſnares with ill deſigns. They are therefore abſolutely 
« againſt the impoſition of theſe, and other grievances; but 
they think many things of this ſort ſhould be ſubmitted 
* to, rather than men ſhould forſake the mmiſtry at this 
juncture, leſt the whole reformation ſhould be loſt; but 
that they ſhould preſs the queen and the nobility to go on 
“and complete the reformation, ſo gloriouſly begun.“ “ 
Theſe divines wrote alſo to the Earl of Bedford, and ac- 
quainted him, That they were forry to hear that not only 
the veſtments, but many other things, were retained in the 
church, which favoured plainly of popery. They complain 
* of the biſhops printing their letter, and that their private 
opinion about the lawfulneſs of wearing the habits for 
<« the preſent, ſhould be made ule of to caſt reproaches on 
* perſons, for whom they ſhould rather have compaſſion 
in their ſufferings, than ſtudy to aggravate them. They 
pray his lordſhip to intercede with the queen and nobility, 
* for their brethren that were then under ſufferings, who 
* deſerved a very great regard, foraſmuch as it had appeared 
* what true zeal they had for religion, ſince the only thing 
* they deſired was, that the church ſhon!d be purged from 
all the dregs of popery. This cauſe (ſay they) in general 
is ſuch, that thoſe who promote it are worthy of the 
* higheſt dignity. They do therefore earneſtly pray his 


* Hiſt. Ref, vol. iii. p. 508. MS. p. 889. 
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« lordſhip at this time, to exert himſelf, and employ all the 
ec jntereſt he has in the queen and nobility, that the church 
c of England, ſo happily reformed to the admiration of 
& the whole world, may not be defiled with the remnants of 
& pbpery. To retain theſe things will look like giddineſs 
&« (ſay theſe divines;) it will offend the weak, and give great 
& ſcandal ta their neighbours in France and Scotland, who 
are yet under the croſs; and the very papiſts will juſtify 
6 their tyrannical impoſitions by ſuch proceedings.“ 
Ihe divines of Geneva were more peremptory in their ad- 
vices; for in their letter of Oct. 24, 1 564, ſigned by Theodore 
Beza, and ſeventeen of his brethren, they ſay, © It the cafe 
e were theirs they would not receive the miniſtry upon theſe 
conditions if it were proftered, much leſs would they ſue 
e for it. As for thoſe who have hitherto complied, if they 
are obliged not only to wink at manifeſt abuſes, but to ap- 
& prove of thoſe things which ought to be redreſſed, what 
e thing elſe can we adviſe them to, but that they ſhould re- 
« tire to a private life. As for the popiſh habits, thoſe men 
5 that are authors of their being impoſed, do deferve moſt 
evil of the church, and ſhall verily anſwer it at the dreadful 
„bar of Chriſt's Judgment.” They then argue very 
ſtrongly againſt the habits; and having adviſed the miniſters 
not to lay down their miniſtry preſently, for fear of the re- 
turn of popery, they conclude thus: * Nevertheleſs, if 
* miniſters are commanded not only to tolerate theſe things, 
but by their ſubſcriptions to allow them as lawtul, what 
s elfe can we adviſe them to, but that having witneſſed their 
& jnnocence, and tried all other means in the fear of the 
&* LorD, they ſhould give over their functions to open 
« wrong?” They then declare their opinions againſt the 
croſs in baptiſm; the validity of baptiſm by midwives; the 
power of the keys being in the hands of lay-chancellors and 
biſhops* courts; and conclude with an exhortation and 
prayer for unity, and a more perfe& reformation in the 
Engliſh church. 

Though the reformation in Scotland was not fully eſta- 
bliſhed, yet the /uperintendent miniſters, and commiſſioners of 


* Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 313. 
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charges within that realm, directed a letter the very firſt 
opportunity, to their brethren the biſhops, and paſtors of 


England, who have renounced the Roman Antichriſt, and do 
profeſs with them the Lord Jeſus Chriſt in fincerity. It was. 


dated from Edinburgh, Dec. 28th, 1566, and ſigned by 

n Spotfevood, and* nine of his brethren, preachers of 
Chriſt Jeſus. The letter does not enter into the debate, 
whether the habits are ſimply indifferent or not; but pleads 
in a moſt earneſt and pathetick manner for toleration and 
forbearance, and that the deprived miniſters may be reſtored. 
If ſurplice, corner cap, and tippet, (ſay they) have been 
e badges of idolatry, what have the preachers of Chriſtian 
liberty, and the open rebukers of all ſuperſtition, to do 
« with the dregs of the Romiſh beaſt? Our brethren that of 
* conſcience refuſe that unprofitable apparel, do neither 
damn yours, nor moleſt you that uſe ſuch vain trifles. 
If ye ſhall do the like by them, we doubt not but you 
„vill therein pleaſe Gop, and comfort the hearts of many.“ 
But the whole letter breathes ſuch an excellent ſpirit, that I 
cannot forbear recommending it to the reader's peruſal in 
the Appendix. | 

It is evident upon the whole, that it was the unanimous 


opinion of the foreign divines, that the habits ought to be 


laid aſide by authority; and that in the mean time they 
ſhould not be urged upon thoſe that ſcrupled them: But 
they were not ſo well agreed in the lawfulneſs of wearing 
them till they wwere taken away; though their fears of the 
return of popery, if the miniſters ſhould deſert their ſtations; 
their compaſſion to the ſouls of the people who were periſh- 
ing for lack of knowledge; and their hopes, that the queen 
would quickly be prevailed with to remove them; made 
moſt of them apprehend they might be diſpenſed with for 
the preſent. | 

The Engliſh laity were more averſe to the habits than 
the clergy; as their hatred of popery increaſed, ſo did 
their averſion to the garments. There was a ſtrong party 
in the very court againſt them, among whom was the great 
Earl of Leiceſter, Sir Francis Knollys, vice-chamberlain; 


Burleigh, lord treaſurer; Sir Francis Malſingbam, ſecretary 


ef ſtare; the Earls of Bedford, Warwick, and others. But 
N 2 the 
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the proteſtant populace throughout the nation were. ſo in- 
flamed, that nothing but an awful ſubjection to authority 
could have kept them within "bounds. Great numbers re- 
fuſed to frequent thoſe places of worſhip where ſervice was 
miniſtered in that dreſs; they would not ſalute ſuch miniſters 
in the ſtreets, nor keep them company; nay, if we may 
believe Dr. Whizgift, in his defence againſt Cartwright, 
& They ſpit in their faces, reviled them as they went along, 
& and ſhowed ſuch like rude behaviour,“ becauſe they 
took them for papiſts in diſguiſe, for time- ſervers, and half. 
faced proteſtants, that would be content with the return of 
that religion whoſe badge they wore. § There was indeed 
a warm ſpirit in the people, againſt every thing which came 
from that pretended church, whoſe garments had been ſo 
lately dyed with the blood of their friends and relations. 
Upon the whole, I leave the reader to determine, how far 
the wiſdom and moderation of the queen can be vindicated, 
in impoſing theſe habits on the clergy; or the biſhops be 
excuſed for impriſoning, ſuſpending, and depriving, ſome of 
the moſt uſeful preachers in the kingdom, on account of 
things which in their own opinion were but barely tolerable, 
but in the judgment of their brethren were abſolutely ſinful. 
We have already mentioned the queen's letter of {January 
25th; in obedience to which Archbiſhop Parker wrote to 
his brethren of the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, and in parti- 
cular to Grindal biſhop of London, (there being in that city 
the greateſt number of clergy, and of the beſt learning, that 
refuſed the apparel) to conſult proper methods to reduce 
them to an exact uniformity. After ſome debate the com- 
miſlioners agreed upon certain ADVERTISEMENTS (as they 
were called) partly for due order in preaching and admi- 
niſtering the ſacraments, and partly for the apparel of perſons 
eccleſiaſtical. I By 
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* Strype's Annals, vol. i. p. 178, 602, 460, Mem. Cranmer, p. 363. 
Life of Parker, p. 77. | | 
$ The grounds, on which ſuch a ſuſpicion might reſt, may be ſeen in 
Mr. Neal's Review, in the quarto edition of his Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 881, 82. 
+ Life of Parker, p. 161. 
t The Articles for Preaching declare, „ That all licences granted 
before March 1ſt, 1564, ſhall be void and of none effect; and that all 


that ſhall be thought meet for the office of preaching ſhall be admitted 
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By the firſt of theſe articles, all preachers throughout 
the nation were diſqualified at once; and by the laſt, they 
ſubſcribed, and promiſed not to preach or expound the 
ſcriptures, without a licence from the biſhop, which was not 
to be obtained without a promiſe under hand of an abſolute 
conformity to the ceremonies. Here the commiſfroners ſurely 
broke through the act of ſubmiſſion, by which they are ob- 
liged never to make or execute any canons or conſtitutions with- - 
out the royal aſſent. But the biſhops preſumed upon their 
intereſt with her majeſty; they knew her mind, though ſhe 


again, paying no more than four-pence for the writing, parchment, and 
60 = 5 thoſe who were not approved as i might read 
the homilies. | 

« In the miniſtration of the communion in cathedrals and collegiate 
« churches, the principal miniſters ſhall wear a cope with Goſpeller and 
«« Epiſtoler agreeably ; but at all other prayers to be ſaid at the communion 
table, they ſhall wear no copes, but ſurplices only: deans and prebendaries 
10 „ e ſurplice with a ſilk hood in the choir; and when they preach 
a . 

«« Every miniſter ſaying the publick prayers, or adminiſtering the ſacra- 
C ments, &c. ſhall wear a ſurprice with ſleeves; and the pariſh ſhall provide 
* a decent table ſtanding on a frame for the communion table; and the 
ten Commandments ſhall be {et on the eaſt wall over the ſaid table. 

All dignitaries in cathedral churches, doors, batchelors of divinity 
and law, having eccleſiaſtical livings, ſhall wear in their common apparel 
* a broad fide-gown with ſleeves, ſtraĩt at the hands, witheut any cuffs or 
« falling capes; and tippets of farſenet, and a ſquare cap, but no hats, 
except in their journeying. The inferior clergy are to wear long gowns 
and caps of the ſame faſhion ; except in caſe of povePty, when they may 
wear ſhort gowns,” 

To theſe Advertiſements certain Proteſtations were annexed, to be made, 
promiſed, and ſubſcribed, by ſuch as ſhall hereafter be admitted to any 
office or cure in the church. And here every clergyman ſubſcribed, and 
*« promiſed not to preach or expound the ſcriptures, without ſpecial licence 
© of the biſhop under his ſeal, but only to read the homilies; and likewiſe 
to obſerve, — and maintain, ſuch order and uniformity in all exter- 
nal polity, rites, and ceremonies of the church, as by laws, good uſages, 
and orders, are already well provided and eftabliſhed.” 

Theſe Advertiſements were enjoined the clergy by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the biſhops of London and Rocheſter, (commiſſioners in cauſes 
ecclefiaſtical) and by the biſhops of Wincheſter, Ely, and ſome others. 
The preface ſays, That they do not preſcribe theſe rules as equivalent 
** with the word of Go, or as of neceſſity to bind the conſciences of the 
** Queen's ſubjects, in their own nature conſidered; or as adding any 
efficacy or holineſs to publick prayer, or to the ſacraments; but as tem- 
* poral orders merely eccleſiaſtical, without any vain ſaperſtition, and as 
rules of decency, diſtinction, and order, for the time.” 
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refuſed, for political reaſons, to ratify their advertiſements, 
telling them that the oath of canonical obedience was ſuffi. 
cient to bind the inferior clergy to their duty, without the 
interpoſition of the crown. 

Parker therefore went on; and having cited the Puritan 
clergy to Lambeth, he admioniſhed ſome, and threatened 
others;* But Grindal withdrew, being naturally averſe to 
methods of ſeverity, and afraid of a premunire, His grace 
took a great deal of pains to gain him over, and by his ar- 
guments (ſays Strype) brought him to a good reſojution. — 
He alſo applied to the council for the queen's and their 
aſſiſtance; and to the ſecretary of ſtate, beſeeching him to 
ſpirit up the biſhop of London to his duty, which was done 
accordingly. What pains will ſome men take to draw their 
brethren into a inare, and force them to be partners in op- 
preſſion and cruelty! 

Among thoſe that the archbiſhop cited before him were 
the Reverend Mr. Thomas Sampſon, dean of Chriſt- Church, 
and Dr. Lawrence Humphreys, (regius profeſſor of divinity) 
preſident of Magdalen College, Oxon, men of high renown 
throughout the nation for learning, piety, and zeal for the 
reformation, and exiles for religion in Queen Mary's reign. 
Upon their appearance the archbiſhop urged them with the 
opinions of Bucer and Peter Martyr; but the authority of 
theſe divines not being ſufficient to remove their ſcruples, 
they were ordered not to depart the city without leave. 
After long attendance, and many checks from ſome of the 
council for their refractorineſs, they framed a ſupplicatory 
letter in a very elegant but ſubmiſſive ſtile, and ſent it to the 
archbiſhop, and the reſt of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
March 2oth, In which they proteſt before Gop, what a 
c bitter grief! it was to them, that there ſhould be ſuch diſ- 
< ſentions about a cap and ſurplice among perſons of the 
& ſame faith. They alledge the authorities of St. Auſtin, 
& Socrates, and T heodoret, to ſhew that in their times there 
„Vas a variety of rites and obſervances which break not 
unity and concord. They beſeech the biſhops therefore, 
&« if there was any fellowſhip in Chriſt, that they would 


Life of Parker, p. 161, 216. 
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« follow the direction of St. Paul about things in their own 
« nature indifferent, That every one ſhould be perſuaded in 
&« His own mind. Conſcience (ſay they) is a tender thing, 
« and all men cannot look upon the ſame things as indif- 
« ferent; if therefore theſe habits ſeem ſo to you, you are 
c not to be condemned by us; on the other hand, if they 
<« do not appear ſo to us, we ought not to be vexed by you. 
« They then appeal to antiquity, to the practice of other 
« reformed churches, and to the conſciences of the biſhops 
e themſelves; and conclude thus: Wherefore we moſt hum- 
« bly pray, that a thing which is the care and pleaſure of 
ce papiſts, and which you [the biſhops ] have no great value 
« for yourſelves, and which e refuſe not from any contempt 
of authority, but from an averſion to the common enemy, 
may not be our ſnare nor our crime.““ 'The 


* In one of their examinations the Archbiſhop put nine queſtions to 
them, to which they gave the following anſwers : | | 
Queſt. 1. [5 the * lice a thing evil and wicked; or is it indifferent? 

Anſw, © Though the ſurplice in ſubſtance be indifferent, yet in the 
« preſent circumſtance it is not, being of the ſame nature with the we/tis 
e peregrina, or the apparel of idolatry, for which Gop by the prophet 
« threatens to viſit. 

Queſt. 2. J it be not indifferent, for what cauſe? | 

Aufi. * Becauſe things that have been conſecrated to idolatry are not 
« indifferent, : 

Queſt. 3. Whether the ordinary [or biſhop] deteſting papiſtry, may 
*« enjoin the ſurplice to be worn, and enforce his injunction 

Anſw. © It may be ſaid to ſuch an one, in Tertulliaz's words, Si tu 
* diaboli pompam oderis, guicguid ex ea attigeris, id ſcias efſe idelatriam. 
That is, If thou hateſt the pomp and pageantry of the devil, whatſoever 
of it thou meddleſt with, is idolatry. Which if he believes he will not 
* enforce the injunction. | 

Queſt. 4. © Whether the cope be a thing indifferent, being preſcribed 
** by law for decency and reverence, and not in reſpect of ſuperſtition or 
* holineſs ? 

Anſww, © Decency is not promoted by a cope, which was deviſed to 
© deface the ſacrament. St. Jerom ſays, that the gold, ordained by Gon 
for reverence and decency of the Jew:ijþ Temple, is not to be admitted 
to beautify the church of Chriſt; and if ſo, much leſs copes _ in 
by papiſts, and continued in their ſervice as proper ornaments of their 
religion. 

Quelt. 5, © Whether any thing that is indifferent may be enjoined as 
gh, to the uſe of common prayer and Jucraments ? 

Anſan. If it be merely indifferent, as time, place, and fuch neceſſary 
** circumſtances of divine worſhip, for the which there may be brought a 


** greund out gf .cripture, we think it may. 
Auel. 
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- The eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were very much divided 
in their opinions, how to proceed with theſe men. Some 
were for anſwering the reaſons given below, and for enforc- 
ing the habits with a proteſtation, that they wiſhed them taken 
away. Others were for connivance; and others for a com- 
promiſe: Accordingly a pacifick propoſition was drawn up 
which Humphreys and Sampſon were willing to ſubſcribe, 
with the reſerve of the apoſtle, All things are lawful, but 
all things edify not. But the archbiſhop, who was at the 


Queſt. 6. © Whether the civil magiſtrate may conſtitute by law an ab- 
ce ſftinence from meats on certain days ? ; 

Anſw. * Becauſe of abſtinence a manifeſt commodity. ariſeth to the 
#* commonwealth in policy, if it be ſufficiently guarded againſt ſuperſtition, 
« he may appoint it, due regard being had to perſons and times. 
_ Queſt. 7 « Whether a law may be made for the difference of miniſters 
te apparel from laymen? | 

Anſw. * Whether ſuch preſcription to a miniſter of the goſpel o 
«& Chriſt be lawful, may be doubted, becauſe no ſuch thing is decreed in 
« the New Teſtament; nor did the primitive church appoint any ſuch 
* thing, but would rather that miniſters ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the 
« laity doctrinã, non weſte, by their doctrine, not by their garments. 

Queſt. 8. Whether miniſters going in ſuch apparel as the papiſts uſed, 
cc ouzht to be condemned of any preacher for ſo doing? 

Anſw. © We judge no man; to his own maſter he ſtands or falls. 

Queſt, 9. Whether ſuch preachers ought to be reformed, or reſtrained, 
& or #0? | | 

Anſw. © Trenzus will not have brethren reſtrained from brotherly 
te communion for diverſity in ceremonies, provided there be unity of faith 
« and charity; and it is to be wiſhed that there may be the like charitable 
«« permiſſion among us.” 

To theſe anſwers, our divines ſubjoined ſome other auguments againſt 
/ . _—_ . 
wearing and enforc ng the habits; as, (1.) Apparel ought to be worn as 
meat ought to be eaten; but according to St. Paul, meat offered to idols 
ought not to be eaten, therefore popiſn apparel ought not to be worn. (2.) 
We ought not to give offence in matters of mere indifference, therefore 
the biſhops who are of this opinion ought not to enforce the habits. (3.) 
Popiſh garments have many ſuperſtitious myſtical ſignifications, for which 
purpoſe they are conſecrated by the papiſts; we ought therefore to conſe- 
crate them alſo, or lay them wholly afide. (4.) Our miniftrations are 
{ſuppoſed by ſome not to be valid, or acceptable to Gop, unleſs performed 
in popiſh apparel; and this being a prevailing opinion, we apprehend it 
highly neceſſary to diſabuſe the people. (5.).Things indifferent ought 
not to be made neceſſary, becauſe then they change their nature, and we 
loſe our chriſtian liberty. (6.) If we are bound to wear popiſh apparel! 
when commanded, we may be obliged to have ſhaven crowns, and to make 
uſe of oil, ſpittle, cream, and all the reſt of the papiſtical additions to the 
ordinances of Chriſt, nd ele * 
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head of the commiſſion, would abate nothing; for on the 
- 2gthof April, 1561, he told them peremptorily in open court, 
that they ſhould conform to the habits; that is, to wear 
the ſquare cap and no hats in their long gowns; to wear the 
ſurplice with non-regents* hoods in the choirs, according to 
antient cuſtom; and to communicate kneeling in wafer bread; 
or elſe they ſhould part with their preferment. To which 
our divines replied, that their conſciences could not comply 
with theſe injunctions, be the event what it might.* Upon 
this they were both put under confinement; but the ſtorm 
tell chiefly upon Sapſon, who was detained in priſon a 
conſiderable time, as a terror to others; and by ſpecial 
order from the Queen, was deprived of his deanry; nor 
could he ever obtain, after this, any higher preferment in 
the church, than the government of a poor hoſpital. 
Humphreys's place was not at the Queen's diſpoſal; how- 
ever he durſt not return to Oxford, even after he had obtained 
his releafe out of priſon, but retired to one Mrs. Warcup's 
in Berkſhire, a moſt devout woman, who had run all hazards 
for harbouring the perſecuted proteſtants in rhe late times: 
From hence he wrote a moſt excellent letter to the Queen, 
in which he © beſeeches her majeſty's favour about the 
„ habits, foraſmuch as ſhe well knew that the controverſy 
© was about things in their own nature indifferent, and in 
which liberty of conſcience ought not to be reſtrained. 
He proteſts his own and his brethren's loyalty, and then 
d expoſtulares with her majeſty, why her mercy ſhould be 
* ſhut againſt them, when it was open to all others? Did 
* ſhe ſay ſhe. would not yield to ſubjects? Vet ſhe might 
© {pare miſerable men, Would the not reſcind a publick 


Life of Parker, p. 185. ä 


& Mr. Neal appears not to have known, that Mr. Samp/on was alſo ap- 
pointed a oy in St. Paul's cathedral, and was permitted by the 
{Queen to be a theological lecturer in 1Vhittingdon college in London.— 
And in juſtice to Archbiſhop Parker, it ſhould be added, that ſome favour, 
tho? it does not appear what, was on H application granted to Mr. Samp/on, 
by the chapter of Chriſt church, and he alſo ſtrongly ſolicited the ſecretary, 
that as the Queen's pleaſure had been executed upon him for example to 
the terror of others, it might yet be mollified to the commendation of 
hen clemency.”-— Britiſh Biography, vol. ili. p. 20, note and p. 22. 
Warner's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 433. En. 
& act? 
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act? Yet ſhe might relax and ſuſpend. Would ſhe not 
take away a law? Yet ſhe might grant a toleration, Was 

cc jt not fit to indulge ſome men's affections? Yet it was 
&« molt fit and equal not to force the minds of men. He 
therefore earneſtly. beſeeched her to conſider the maj 
of the glorious goſpel, the equity of the cauſe, the few. 
&« nefs'of the labourers, the greatneſs of the harveſt, the 
9 multitude of the tares, and the heavineſs of the puniſh. 
* ment.” Humphreys made ſo many friends at court, that 
2t length he obtained a toleration, but had no preferment 
in the church, till ten or twelve years after, when he was per- 
fuaded to wear the habits.“ For although the biſhop of 
V incheſter preſented him to a ſmall living within the dioceſe 
of Saliſbury, Jewel refuſed to admit him, and faid he was 
determined to abide by his reſolution till he had good aſſu- 
rance of his conformity. The Oxford hiſtorianf ſays, Dr. 
Humphreys was a moderate, conſcientious — 5 
a great and general ſcholar, an able linguiſt, a deep 
divine; and that for his excellency of ſtile, exactneſs of 
method, and ſubſtance of matter in his writings, he went 
beyond moſt of our theologiſts. 5 

As Sampſon was thus deprived, ſo were others who would 
not enter into bonds to wear the ſquare cap.|| Of this 
number was George Withers, a man of good learning, 


preacher of Bury St. Edmonds, in Suffolk; but at the preſſing 


* MS. p. 873. Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 451. Life of Parker, p. 
185. + Athen. Ox. p. 242. 


$ * That Dr. Humphreys's want of preferment, till 1576, was owing to 
his puritanical principles is evident (fays Mr. Neal in his Review). from 
the teſtimony of Lord Burleigh and Mr. S:rype, whoſe words are theſe;” 
* Tn the latter end of the year 1576, he (Lord Hurleigb) did Humphreys the 
honour to write to him, hinting that 119 NON-CONFORMITY SEEMED TO BE 
THE CHIEF !MPEDIMENT OF HIS PREFERMENT, the Queen, and ſome other 
Bonourable perſons at court, conſidering him as for, etful of of his duty in diſobey- 
ing her injun#ions. This impediment being ſurmounted, to whatever con. 
fiderations or influence it was owing, he was made dean of Glouce/ter, and 
afterwards dean of Wincheſter. This lat dignity and his profeſſorſhip, 
notwithſtanding his non-fubſcribmg, Fuller iays, he held as long as he 
lived. But then it appears by Strype, that the Lord Treaſurer was his 
particular friend, and had prevailed with bim to wear the habits.” 

Maddox's Vindication, p. 324, 5, and Neal's Review, p. 898, Ep. 

Life of Parker, p. 187, 192, 199. 
inſtances 
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inſtances of the people, he ſent a letter to the archbiſhop 
to let him know, he would rather ſtrain his conſcience a 
little, than diſcourage the godly, or let the wicked have their 
mind. He afterwards preached at Cambridge, and preſſed 
the univerſity to deſtroy the ſuperſtitious paintings in the 
glaſs windows, which occaſioned ſome diſorder; upon which, 
not long after, he travelled ro Geneva, Zurich, and other 
places, and after ſome .years, returned and became pariſh 
miniſter of Danbury in Eſſex, fubmitting to the rites for 
peace ſake, though he did not approve of them, which 
was the caſe of many others. | 

While the caſe of the Oxford divines was under conſide- 
ration, his grace was conſulting how to reduce the London 
Puritans: He was afraid to preſs them with the Advertiſe- 
ments, becauſe the Queen could not be prevailed with to 
put the ſeal to them; he therefore ſent them again to the 
ſecretary with a letter to the Queen, praying, © That if not 
« all, yet at leaſt thoſe articles that related to the apparel 
might be returned with ſome authority.“ But the Queen 
was firm to her former reſolution; ſhe would give no au- 
thority to the Advertiſements; but, to ſupport her com- 
miſſioners, iſſued a proclamation, peremptorily requiring 
uniformity in the habits, upon pain of prohibition from 
preaching, and deprivation. 

Hereupon the archbiſhop conſulted with men learned in 
the civil law, what method to proceed in; and then con- 
cluded, with the conſent of the reſt of the commiſſioners, 
to ſummons the whole body of paſtors and curates, within 
the city of London, to appear at Lambeth, and to examine 
cvery one of them upon this queſtion, Whether they wou!d 
promiſe conformity to the apparel eſtabliſhed by law, and teſtify 
the ſame by ſubſcription of their hands? Thoſe who demurred 
were immediately to be ſuſpended, and after three months 
deprived of their livings. To prepare the way for this 
general citation, it was thought proper, firſt to ſummon the 
Reverend Mr. John Fox the martyrologiſt, that the reputa- 
ton of his great piety might give the greater countenance 
to the proccedings of the commiſſioners; but when they 


+ Life of Parker, p. 212, 214. 
called 
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called upon him to fubſcribe, he took his"Greek Teſtament 
out of his pocket, and faid, To this I will ſubſcribe. And 
when they offered him the canons, he refuſed, taying, I have 
nothing in the church but a prebend in Saliſbury, and much 
good may it do you if you take it from me. But the com. 
miſſioners had nor courage enough to deprive a divine of 
ſo much merit, who held up the aſhes of Smithfield before 
their yes. 4 | = 
The 26th of March being the day appointed for the appear. 
ance of the Londen clergy, the Fchbilhop defired the fecre- 
rary of ſtate, with ſome of the nobility and Queen's council, 
to countenance the proceedings of the commiſhoners with 
their preſence, but they refuſed to be concerned in ſuch dif- 
agrecable work, When the miniſters appeared in court, 
Mr. Thomas Cole, a clergyman, being placed by the fide of 
the commiſſioners in prieſtly apparel, the biſhop's chancellor 
from the bench addreſſed them in theſe words: * My 
“ maſters, and ye miniſters of London, the Council's pleaſure 
& is, that ſtrictly ye keep the unity of apparel, like this 
& Man who ſtands here canonically habited with a ſquare 
* cap, a ſcholar's gown pricſt-like, a tippet; and in the 
c church a linen ſurplice. Ye that will ſubſcribe, write 
© voLo; thoſe that will not ſubſcribe, write voLo: be 
& brief, make no words.” When ſome of the clergy offered 
to ſpeak, he interrupted them, and cried, Peace, peace.— 
Apparitor, call over the churches, and ye maſters anſwer 
prefently /ub pena contemptus.+F Great was the anguiſh and 
diſtreſs of thoſe miniſters, who cried out for compaſſion to 
themſelves and families, ſaying, We /hall be killed in our ſouls 
for this pollution of ours. After much perſuaſion and many 
threatnings, ſixty- one out of a hundred were prevailed with 
to ſubſcribe, and thirty-ſeven abſolutely refuſed; of which 
laſt number, as the archbiſhop acknowledged, were the beſt, 
and ſome preachers.* Theſe were immediately ſuſpended, 
and put from all manner of miniſtry, wich ſignification, that 
if they did not conform within three months they were to 
be deprived. The archbiſhop imagined that their behaviour 


+ Life of Grindal. p. 98. Strype's Annals, p. 463. 
a Lite of Paxker, P. 215. 
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would have been rough and clamorous, but, contrary to his 
expectations, it was reaſonable, quiet, and modeſt. 
The miniſters gave in a paper of reaſons [ſee below] for 


refuſing the apparel. | To 


$ Reasons grounded upon the SCRIPTURES, whereby we are per- 
ſuaded not to admit the uſe of the outward apparel, and miniſlering 
garments of the Pope's Church. | 


1ſt. Our Saviour ſaith, *© Take heed that you contemn not one of theſe 
little ones; for he that offendeth one of theſe little ones that beheveth 
in me, it were good for him that a milſtone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the fea.” To offend the 
little ones in Chriſt, is to ſpeak or do any thing whereby the ſimple Chriſtians 
may take occaſion either to like that which is evil, or to miſſike that whick 
is good. Now for us to admit the uſe of theſe things may occaſion hes 
— therefore in conſenting to them we ſhould offend many of theſe 
He Os. 

Further, St. Paul faith, If any man that is infirm ſhall fee thee that 
« haſt knowledge ſitting at meat at the idols table, will not his conſcience 
be ſtirred up to eat that which is offered to idols? And fo the weak bro- 
ther, for whom Chriſt died, ſhall periſh in thy knowledge; and in ſinning 
after this ſort againſt the brethren, and wounding their weak conſciences, 
«« ve do fin againſt Chriſt.” 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11, 12. This place proveth, 
that whatſoever is done by him that has knowledge, or ſeems to have it, in 
ſuch ſort that he may ſeem to albw that as good, Which in itſelf cannot be 
other than evi, is an occaſ oi for the wea#t to allow and approve of the 
thing that is evil, and to miſlike that that is good, though the doing it be 
indifferent of itſelf in him that has knowledge. To fe: at the idols table, 
or to eat things offered to idols, is in him that has knowledge a thing in- 
different, for he knows that the idol is nothing, and that every creature 
of Gop is good, and to be received with thankſgiving without aſking 
any queſtions for conſcience ſake. But to do this in the preſence of him 
that thinks that none can do ſo, but he muſt be partaker of idolatry, is to 
encourage him to like idolatry, and to miſlike the true ſervice of Gop 
for none can like both. Now the caſe of eating and drinking, and of 
wearing apparel, is in this point the ſame; for though to wear the outward 
and miniſtering garments of the pope's church is in itſelf indifferent, yet 
t© wear them in preſence of the infirm and weak brethren, who do not 
underſtand the indifference of them, may occaſion them to like the pomp 
of the pope's miniſtration, which of itſelf is evil, and to miſlike the ſimple 
miniſtration of Chriſt, which in itſelf is good. | 

« 24/y. We may not uſe any thing that is repugnant to Chriſtian Liberty, 
nor maintain an opinion of holineſs where none 1s; nor conſent to 1dolatry, 
nor deny the truth, nor diſcourage the godly, and encourage the wicked; 
nor deſtroy the church of Gop, which we are bound to edify, nor ſhew- 
ditobedience where Gop commanded us to obey; all which we ſhould do, 
if we ſhould conſent to wear the outward and nuniſtering garments of the 


pope's 
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To their declaration, and every thing elſe that was offered, 
from the danger of the reformation, and the ruin of fo 
many poor families; the commiſhoners replied, it was not 
their buſineſs to argue and debate, but to execute the 


Queen's 


pope's church; as appears by the following paſſages of ſcripture: By St. 
Paul's exhortation, Gal. v. 1. Stand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chriſt 
« has made you free: By the example of Chriſt, Matth. xv. 2, 3, who 
would not have his diſciples maintain an opinion of holineſs which the 
Phariſees had in waſhing hands : By the doctrine of St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 15, 
where he teacheth, that there “ can be no agreement between Chriſt and 
« Belial:”” By the example of Daniel, ch. vi. who, making his prayer to 
Gon contrary to the commandment of the King, ſet open his window 
towards Jeruſalem, leſt he might ſeem to deny his profeſſion, or conſent to 
the wicked: By the example of St. Paul, who rebuked Peter ſharply, 
becauſe he did by his diſſimulation diſcourage the godly that from among 
the heathen were converted to Chriſt, and encourage the ſuperſti- 
tious Jeaus: And again, by his doctrine, 2 Cor. xiii, where he teacheth, 
that miniſters have powwer to edify, but not to deſtroy. It is farther evident, 


from the examples of the patriarchs and prophets, who in worſhipping . 


— 


Gop would not uſe the rites and ceremonies of the idalatrous: And to 
conclude, from the doctrine and example of Peter and John, Acts iv. who 
refuſing to obey the commandment of the rulers, in ceaſing to preach 
Chriſt, ſaid, « Whether it be right in the fight of Gop to obey you rather 
« than Gop, be you yourſelves judges.” 

« 3aly. For a further proof we may bring the teſtimony and practice of 
the ancient fathers. 
Tertullian, in his book de Corona Militis, compares thoſe men to dumb 
idols, who wear any thing like the decking of the idols. Again, he faith, 
Si in idolio recumbere alienum «ft a fide, quid in idoli habitu wideri? If it 
be a matter of infidelity to fit at the idols feaſts, what is to be ſeen in the 
habit or apparel of the idol? | 

« St. Auſtin, in his 86th epiſtle to Ca/ulanus, warneth him not to faſt 
on the /ame day, leſt thereby he might ſeem to conſent with the wicked 
Manichees. | 

The fourth council of Toletane, Toledo] canon 5th, to avoid conſent 
avith hereticks, decreed, that in baptiſm the body of the baptized ſhould be 
but once dipped. 

« 'The great Clerk Origen, as Epipbanius writeth, Tom. I. B. 2. Hæreſ. 
64, becauſe he delivered Palm to thoſe that offered to the image of Serapis, 
although he openly ſaid, Venite accipite non frondes fimulachri ſed frondes 
Chri/ti; * Come and receive the boughs, not of the image but of Chriſt;“ 
yet was he for this, and ſuch like doings, -excommunicated and caſt out of 
the church, by thoſe martyrs and confeſſors that were at Athens. 

« In the tripartite hiſtory, B. 6. chap. zo, it is ſaid, that thechriſtian 
foldiers, who by the ſubtlety of Julian were brought to offer incenſe to the 
idol, when they perceived their fault, ran forth into the ſtreets, pro- 
feſling the religion of Chriſt, teſtifying themſelves to be Chriſtians, and 
confeſſing 
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Queen's injunctions. Archbiſhop Parker ſeemed pleaſed with 
the reſolution of his chancellor, and faid, That he did 
« not doubt, when the miniſters had felt the ſmart of po- 
e yerty and want, they would comply; for the wood (ſays 

. % CC h e) 


confeſſing that their hands had offended unadviſedly, but that now they 
were ready to give their whole bodies to the moſt cruel torments and pains 
for Chriſt. 

«« Further, to =_ that wearing the miniſtring garments of the pope's 
church, is to confirm the opinion of the nece/ity and holine/5 of the ſame, 
and to ſhew con/ent to idolatry, let it be remembered that the firſt deviſers 
of them have ang, that of neceſſity they muſt be had; | and have made 
laws to puniſh anddeprive thoſe that had them not; as appears in the pon- 
tifical de Clerico faciendo, that is, of the ordering of a clerk, where the 
ſurplice is termed the habit or garment of the holy religion. And Da- 
randus, in his zd book, entitled Rationale Divinor, calls it the linen 
garment which thoſe men that are occupied in any manner at the ſervice of 
the altar and holy things, nuit wear over their common apparel. 

Lindauood alſo, in his conſtitutions for the province of England, de 
Habitu Clericali, affirms the neceffity of this habit; ſo does Ortobonus and 
others, appointing grievous puniſhments for thoſe that refuſe to wear them; 
yea, and the pontifical teaches, that when a clerk has by murder, or other- 
wiſe, deſerved to die, he muſt be degraded, by plucking violently from 
him thoſe garments with theſe words, Authoritate Dei Omnipotentis, Patris, 
Filii, and Spiritus Sancti, &c. * By the authority of almighty Gon, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and by our authority, we take from thee 
the habit of the clergy, and we make thee naked and bare of the orna- 
« ments of religion; and we do depoſe, degrade, ſpoil, and ftrip thee of 
« thy clergy order, benefice, and privilege; and as one that is unworthy 
« of the profeſſion of a clerk, we bring thee back again into the ſervitude 
* and ſhame of the ſecular habit.” a 

«« 'Theſe things being thus weighed, with the warning that St. Paul 
giveth, 1 Theſſ. chap. v. where he commands us ts abftain from all ap- 
pearance of evil, we cannot but think that in uſing of theſe things we thould 
beat back thoſe that are coming from ſuperſtition, and confirm thoſe that 
are grown in ſuperſtition, and conſequently overthrow that which we have 
been labouring to þuild, and incur the danger of that horrible curſe that 
our Saviour has pronounced, Wo to the world becauſe of offences. 

„Knowing therefore how horrible a thing it is to fall into the hands of 
the living Gop, by doing that which our conſciences (grounded upon the 
truth of Gop's word, and the example and doctrine of ancient fathers) 
do tell us were evil done, and to the great diſcrediting of the truth whereof 
we profeſs to be teachers; we have thought good to yield ourſelves into 
the hands of men, to ſuffer whatſoever he appointed us to ſuffer, 
for the preferring of the commandments of Gop — a clear conſcience, 
before the commandments of men; in complying with which we cannot eſcape 
the condemnation of our conſciences; keeping always in memory that 
horrible ſaying of John in his firſt epiſtle, If our conſcience condemn 

i 4% us, 
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« he) is yet but green. He declared further, that he was 
fully bent to go through with the work he had begun; and 
the rather, becauſe the Queen would have him try with his 
own authority what he could do for order. This raiſed his 
ambition, and put him upon ſoliciting the ſecretary of ſtate 
by letter for his countenance; in one of which he tells him, 
that If he wwas not better back'd there would be fewer 
« Wincheſters, as is deſired,” referring to Stephen Gardiner, 
the bloody perſecuting Biſhop of Mincheſter in Queen 
Mary's reign; © but for-my part (ſays he) ſo that my prince 
% may win honour, I will be very gladly the rock of offence; 
e ſince the Lord is my helper, I will not fear «what man can do 
& #0 ne; nor will I be amuſed or daunted Fremat Mundus 
& ruat Celum.”+ Theſe were the weapons, and this the 
language, of one whom Mr. Strype calls the mild and gentle 
archbiſhop! A | 

The non-conformiſts had juſter thoughts of him; he was 
at the head of all their ſufferings, and puſhed them forward 
with unrelenting vigour. The 3 might have been 
ſoftened; the ſecretary of ſtate and courtiers declared they 
could not keep pace with him; Grindal relented, and the 
Biſhop of Durham declared he would rather lay down his 
biſhoprick than ſuffer ſuch proceedings in his dioceſe, But 
Parker was above theſe reproaches, and inſtead of relaxing, 
framed ſuch injunctions for the London clergy as had never 
been heard of in a proteſtanr kingdom, or a free government. 
The commiſſioners obliged every clergyman that had cure of 


© us, Goy is greater than our conſcience:“ And not forgetting the ſaying 
of the Pſalmiſt, It is good to truſt in the Lord, and not to truſt in man.” 
Pfal. cxviii. It is good to truſt in the Lord, and not to truſt in princes,” 
And again, Pſal. cxlvi. «© Truſt not in princes, nor in the children of 
« men, in whom there is no health, whoſe ſpirit ſhall depart out of them, 
« and they ſhall return to the earth from whence they came, and in that 
« day all their devices ſhall come to nonght.” 

Not deſpiſing men therefore, but truſting in Gop only, we ſeek to 
ſerve him with a clear conſcience, ſo long as we ſhall live here, aſſuring 
ourſelves that thoſe things that we ſhall ſuffer for doing ſo, ſhall be a 
teſtimony to the world, that great reward is laid up for us in Heaven, 
where we doubt not but to reſt for ever, with them that have before our 

days ſuffered for the like,” MS. penes me, p. 57, &c. 


* Life of Parker, p. 215. + Life of Parker, p. 219, 220, &c. 
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ſouls to ſwear obedience, 1. To all the Queen's injunctions 


and letters patents. 2. To all letters from the lords of the 
privy council. 3. To the articles and injunctions of their 
metropolitan.* 4. To the articles and mandates of their 
biſhop, archdeacon, chancellors, ſomners, receivers, &c. 
And ina word, to be ſubject to the controul of all their /u- 
periours with patience.s To gird theſe injunctions cloſe 
upon the Puritans, there was appointed in every pariſh four 
or eight cenſors, ſpies, or jurats, to take cygnizance of 
all offences given or taken. Theſe were under oath enjoined 
to take particular notice of the conformity of the clergy 
and of the pariſhioners, and to give in their preſentments 
when required; ſo that it was impoſſible for an honeſt pu- 
ritan to eſcape the high commiſhon. * 

By theſe methods of ſeverity, religion and virtue were diſ- 
countenanced for the ſake of their pretended ornaments; the 
conſciences of good men were entangled, and the reformation 
expoſed to the utmoſt hazard. Many churches were ſhut 
up in the city of London for want of miniſters, to the grief 
of all good men, and the inexpreſſible pleaſure of the papiſts, 
who rejoiced to ſee the reformers weakening their own 
hands, by ſilencing ſuch numbers of the moſt uſeful and 
popular preachers, while the country was in diſtreſs for 
want of them. Biſhop Sandys, in one of his ſermons before 
the Queen ſome years after, tells her majeſty, * That many 
« of her people, eſpecially in the northern parts, periſhed 
for want of ſaving food. Many there are (ſays he) that 
hear not a ſermon in ſeven years, I might ſafely fay in 
* ſeventeen: Their blood will be required at ſome-body's 
hands.“ | 5 3 

But to make thorough work with the refuſers of the habits, 
the archbiſhop called in all licences, according to the Adver- 
ti/ements, and appointed all preachers throughout his whole 
province to take out new ones; this was to reach thoſe who 


* Strype's Ann. p. 463. 
$ Dr. Warner calls this an oath of a moſt extraordinary nature under 
a free government, and adds, with this unrelenting rigour did the arch- 
biſhop carry on the ſeverity againſt the Puritans, and almoſt he alone.” 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 435 | 
+ Life of Parker, p. 224. || Life of Grindal, p. 99. Pierce, p. 52. 
Vol. I. 0 were 
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were neither incumbents, nor curates, in pariſhes, but lec- 
turers or occaſional preachers. All pariſons and curates 
were forbid to ſuffer any to preach in their churches upon 

any former licences given by the archbiſhopz and ſuch as 
took out new licences bound themſelves for the tuture, not 
to diſturb the publick eſtabliſhment, or vary from it. And 
becauſe ſome, when they had been diſcharged from their 
miniſtry, in one dioceſe for non- conformity, got a ſettlement 
in another, it was now appointed that ſuch curates as came 
out of other dioceſes ſhould not be allowed to preach with- 
out letters teſtimonial from the ordinary where they laſt 
ſerved. But thoſe Puritans who could not with a good 
conſcience take out new licences kept their old ones, and 
made the beſt uſe of them they could. © They travelled 
* up and down the countries from church to church, preach- 
& ing where they could get leave, as if they were apoſtles;“ 
ſays Biſhop Jewel and ſo they were with regard to 
their poverty, for ſilver and gold they had none: But his 
lordſhip adds, © And they take money for their labours.” 
An unpardonable crime! that honeſt men of a liberal edu- 
cation, that had parted with their livings in the church for 
a good conſcience, ſhould endeavour after a very poor man- 
ner to live by the goſpel. 

There was {till one door of entrance in the miniſtry left 
open to the Puritans, which the archbiſhop ufed all his in- 
tereſt to ſhut, bur could not prevail. It was a privilege 
granted the univerſity of Cambridge by Pope Alexander VI. 
to licenſe twelve miniſters yearly, to preach any where 
throughout Eng/and, without obtaining licences from any of 
the biſhops. The bull ſays, that © The chancellor of the 
* univerſity (who was then Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter) and 
his ſucceſſors, ſhall licenſe twelve preachers yearly, under 
« the common ſeal of the univerſity, who ſhall have liberty 
to preach, &c. durante vita naturali.” The archbiſhop 
ſent to Secretary Cecil their chancellor, praying him to fer 
aſide this practice; 1. Becaufe the prefent licences varied 
from the original bull, bein g given out by the vice- chancellor, 
whereas they ought to be in the name of the chancellor 
only. 2. Becauſe it was unreaſonable to give licences 


+ Life of Parker, p. 189. durante 
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durante vita naturali, i. e. for life; whereas they ought to 
be only quam diu nobis placuerint, and dum laudabiliter 

eferint, i. e. during our pleaſure, or as long as they behave 
wwell., 3. But that which troubled the archbiſhop moſt, 
was the clauſe that infringed his own and his brethren's 
juriſdiction, that they might preach without a licence from 
any of the biſhops. And yet this clauſe is in the letters patent 
of Queen Elizabeth, granted to. the univerſity for this pur- 
poſe; the words are, Licentia ordinariorum locorum ſuper hoc 
minime requifita. This was thought inſufferable; the vice» 
chancellor therefore was ſent for to town to defend the 
privilege of the univerſity, which he did to the ſatisfaction of 
the chancellor; but the archbiſhop was ſo angry, that he 
declared he would not admit any of their licences withour 
the chancellor's name; nor could he imagine that the vice- 
chancellor, by his pretended experience and {kill in the civil 
law, could inform his honour of any thing, that he was not 
capable of anſwering. But here his grace met with a dif- 
appointment, for the univerſity retained their privilege, and 
made uſe of it to the relief of the Puritans.* 

In the Queen's progreſs this year, [ 1 565 her majeſty viſited 
the univerſity of Cambridge, and continued there five days, 
being entertained by the ſcholars with ſpeeches and diſpu- 
tations, On the zd day of her being there, [Aug. 7.] a 


Life of Parker, p. 193. | 

* Biſhop Madox inveighs againſt them for availing themſelves of a bull 
granted by the Pope, whom they affirmed to be antichriſt, and when they 
loaded the queen and biſhops with heavy accuſations as encouragers of 
popery. The biſhop's reflexions are alſo pointed againſt our hiſtorian for 
mentioning this conduct without a cenſure. To which Mr. Neal replies, 
that this grant from Pope Alexander VI. the advantage of which the pu- 
ritans enjoyed, had been confirmed to the univerſity by letters patent from 
Queen Elizabeth herſelf; a copy of which may be ſeen in the — 
to Strype's Life of Arch. Parker, p. 69. Mr. Neal alſo properly aſks, 
Would the proteſtants in France have ſhut up their churches, if the an- 
* tichriſtian powers would have given them a licence to preach? Nay, 
would they not have preached without any licence at all, if they had 
not been dragooned out of the country?” He aſſerts for himſelf, « if he 
* were a miſſionary, and could ſpread the chriſtian faith, by virtue of a 
© licence from the Pope, or the Grand Seignior, or the Emperor of China, 
in their dominions, he would not ſcruple to accept it, but be thankful to 


* the divine providence that had opened ſuch a door.” 
| Appendix to the Review. 


O 2 philoſophy 
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philoſophy a& was kept by Thomas Byng, of Peter-houſe, 
on theſe two queſtions. 1. Whether monarchy be not the 
beſt form of government? 2. Whether frequent alterations 
of the laws are dangerous? The opponents were Mr. T homas 
Cartwright, fellow of Trinity college, Mr. Chadderton, of 
Queens, Mr. Preſton and Mr. Clark, of King's college; who 
performed their parts to the ſatisfaction of the Queen, and 
the whole audience; but it ſeems Preſton pleaſed her ma- 
jeſty beſt, and was made her ſcholar, with the ſettlement of 
a ſalary. The divinity queſtions were, 1. Whether the 
authority of the ſcripture is greater than chat of the church? 
2. Whether the civil magiſtrate has authority i in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs? "Theſe were the teſts of the times. At the cloſe 
of the diſputation, the Queen made a ſhort and elegant 
oration in Latin, encouraging the ſcholars to purſue their 
ſtudies, with a promiſe of her countenance and protection. 
But this learned body was ſoon after thrown into con- 
fuſion, by the controverſy of the habits, eſpecially of the 
farplice. Dr. Longworth, maſter of St. John's, being abſent 
from his college, the ſtudents of that houſe came to chapel 
on a feſtival day, without their hoods and ſurplices, S to the 
number of zoo, and continued to do ſo for ſome time; the 
maſter at his return making no complaint, nor attempting 
to recover them to uniformity. In Trinity college, all,* 
except three, declared againſt the ſurplice, and many in 
other colleges were ready to follow their example. The 
news of this being ſent to court, it was caſy to foreſet an 
impending ſtorm: "everal members of the univ erſity wrote 
to the ſecretary, humbly beſceching his interceſſion with 
the Queen, that they might not be forced to receive a popiſli 
ceremony, which they had laid aſide; aſſuring him before 
Gop, that nothing but reaſon, and the quiet enjoyment of 
their conſciences, had induced them to do as they had done. 
But Cecil ſeat them an angry anſwer, admoniſhing them to 
return quietly to the habits, as they had uſed them before. 
He alſo wrote to the vice- chancellor, requiring him to call 
together the heads of the colleges, and let them know, 
that as they tendered the honour of Gop, the preſervatic! 


However they had worn them before. Biſhop Madox. 
* By the inſtigation of T. Cartwright, Ib. from Strype. 
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of Chriſtian unity, the reputation of rhe univerfity, the 
favour of the Queen, and his own good-will to them, they 
ſhould' continue the uſe of the habits. * 
The heads of colleges being ſenſible of the riſk the uni- 
verſity would run of being disfurniſhed of ſtudents, if the 
habits were preſſed, applied again to their chancellor Cecil, 
to intercede with the Queen for a diſpenſation; one of their 
letters was ſigned by the maſter of Trinity college, Dr. Beau- 
mont, who had been an exile, John Whitgift, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Roger Kelk, maſter of Magdalen 
college, Richard Longworth, maſter of St. John's, Matthew 
Hutton, maſter of Pembroke-hall, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Terk, and many others; in their letter they acquaint his 
hongur, © That a great many perſons in the univerſity, of 
« picty and learning, were fully perſuaded of the unlawfulneſs 
of the habits; and therefore if conformity were urged, 
they would be forced to deſert their ſtations, and thus the 
* univerſity would be ſtript of its ornaments; they therefore 
„give it as their humble opinion, that indulgence in this 
© matter would be attended with no inconvemiencies; but on 
the other hand, they were afraid religion and learning 
* would ſuffer very much by rigour and impoſition.“ This 
letter was reſented at court, and eſpecially by the eccigſiaſtical 
commiſſion; Longworth, maſter of St. John's, was ſent for 
before the commiſſioners, and obliged to fign a recantation, 
and read it publickly in the church; the reſt made their 


peace by letters of ſubmiſſion: All the heads of colleges 


were commanded to aflift the vice-chancellor in bringing 
the ſcholars to an uniformity in the habits, which neverthe- 
leſs they could not accompliſh for many years. Whitgift, 
icing which way the tide of preferment ran, drew his pen 
in defence of the hierarchy in all its branches, and became 
a moſt potent advocate for the habits. But the univerſity 
of Cambridge was till a ſanctuary for the puritans. | 

Jo return to the puritan clergy: April 2d, Mr. Crowley, 
the ſuſpended miniſter of Cripplegate, ſeeing a corps coming 
to be buried at his church, attended with clerks in their ſur- 
plices ſinging before it, threatened to ſhut the church doors 


* Life of Parker, p. 194. App. p. 69. 
O3 againſt 
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againſt them; but the ſinging men reſiſted, reſolving to go 
through with their work, till the alderman's deputy threat. 
ened to lay them by the heels for breaking the peace; upon 
which they ſhrunk away, but complained to the archbiſhop, 
who ſending for Crowley, deprived him of his living, and 
confined him to his houſe, for ſaying, he would not ſuffer the 
wolf to come to his flock, He allo bound the deputy in a 
hundred pounds, to be ready when he ſhall be called for. 5 
This Mr. Crowley was a learned man, and had been an exile 
in _ Mary's days, at Frankfort; he was very diligent 
in diſputing againſt, certain prieſts in the Tower, and took a 
great deal of pains to bring them over to their allegiance 
to the Queen, upon the principle of the unlawfulneſs of 
depoſing princes upon any pretence whatſoever. He wrote 
divers learned books; and died a non-conformilt in the year 
1588, and was buried in the church of Cripplegate: Among 
the deprived miniſters, ſome betook themſelves to the ſtudy 
of phyſick, and others toſecular employments; ſome went into 
Scotland, or beyond ſea; others got to be chaplains in gen- 
tlemen's families; but many who had large families were 
reduced to beggary. Many churches were now ſhut up, 
and the-people ready to mutiny for want of miniſters. Six 
hundred perſons came to a church in London, to receive the 
communion on Palm-Sunday, but the doors were ſhut, there 
being none to officiate. The cries of the people reached 
the court; the ſecretary wrote to the archbiſhop to ſupply 
the churches, and releaſe the priſoners; but his grace was 
inexorable, and had rather the people ſhould have no ſer- 
mons or ſacraments, than have them without the /urplice and 
cap. He acquainted the ſecretary in a letter, That when 
* the Queen put him upon what he had done, he told her 
that theſe preciſe folks would offer their goods and bodies 
< to priſon, rather than relent; and her highneſs then willed 
* him to impriſon them.“ He confeſſed, that there were 
* many pariſhes unſerved; that he underwent many hard 
„ ſpeeches, and much reſiſtance from the people; but 
* nothing more than was to be expected. That he had 
* ſent his chaplains into the city, to ſerve in ſome of the 


Life of Parker, p. 218, 219. * Life of Parker, p. 228, 
« great 
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great pariſhes, but they could not adminiſter the ſacrament, 
e becauſe the officers of the pariſh had provided neither 
c ſurplice not wafer bread. That on Palm- Sunday, one of 
his chaplains deſigning to adminiſter the ſacrament to ſome 
that deſired it, the table was made ready, but while he 
was reading the chapter of the paſſion, one of the pariſhoners 
e drew from the table both the cup and the water bread, 
e becauſe the bread was not common; and ſo the people 
« were diſappointed, and his chaplain derided. That divers 
« churchwardens would provide neither ſurplice nor wafer 
« bread. He acquainted the ſecretary further, that he had 
e talked with ſeveral of the new preactfers, who were movers 
* of ſedition and diſorder, that he had commanded them 
* ſilence, and had pur ſome into priſon. That on Maunday 
„ Thurſday he had many of the biſhop of London's pariſh- 
* 1oners, churchwardens, and others before him; but that 
* he was fully tired, for ſome miniſters would not obey 
their /uſpen/tons, but preached in defiance of them.— 
Some churchwardens would not provide the church fur- 
© niture; and others oppoſed and diſturbed thoſe that were 
« ſent to officiate in the preſcribed apparel. He then calls 
* upon the ſecretary to ſpirit up | Grindal] biſhop of London, 


© to his duty; and aſſures him, that he had ſpoken to him 


to no purpoſe; that he was younger, and nearer the city, 
and had vacant prieſts in his church, ho might ſupply 
* the places of the deprived miniſters; he therefore be- 
* wail-d that he ſhould be put upon the overſight of the 
* pariſhes of London, which was another man's charge; 
& and that the burthen ſhould be laid on his neck, when 
other men drew back.“ The truth is, Grindal was weary 
of the unpleaſant work, and having a real concern to pro- 
mote the preaching of the word of Gop, he could not act 
againſt the miniſters, otherwiſe than as he was puſhed for- 
wards; and when the eyes of his ſuperiors were turned 
another way, he would relax again. When the ſecretary 
and archbiſhop ſent to him to provide for his charge, and 
fill up the vacant pulpits; he told them it was impoſſible, 


there being no preachers; all he could do was to ſupply the 


churches by turns, which was far from ſtopping the murmurs 


of the people, 
; * Life of Parker. p. 229. This 
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This was the fad condition of the city of London; the very 
bread of life being taken from the people, for the fake of a 
few trifling ceremonies: And if it was thus in the city, how 
much worſe mult it be in thoſe diſtant countries, where her 
majeſty's injunctions were rigidly executed? And yet with all 
this rigour, it was not in the power of the Queen and her 
biſhops, to reconcile the clergy and common people to the 
habits. The Queen herſelf was in earneſt, and her arch- 
biſhop went into the moſt ſervile meaſures, to fulfil the com- 
mands of his royal miſtreſs; the high commiſſion was fu- 
rious, but the council were backward to countenance their 
proceedings. | 
All applications to the Queen and her commiſſioners being 
ineffectual, the ſuſpended miniſters thought it their duty to 
lay their caſe before the world; accordingly they publiſhed a 
ſmall treatiſe this year, | 1 566 | in vindication of their conduct, 
intituled, A declaration of the doings of thoſe minifters of 
Gov's word and ſacraments in the city -of ondon, which 
have refuſed to wear the upper apparel, and miniſtering gar- 
ments of the Pope's church. In this book they ſhew, © Thar 
neither the prophets in the Old Teſtament, nor the apoſtles 
« in the New, were diſtinguiſhed by their garments; that 
the linen garment was peculiar to the prieſthood of Aaron, 
„and had a ſignification of ſome thing to be fulfilled in 
6 Chriſt and his church. That a diſtinction of garments 
in the chriſtian church did not generally obtain till long 
after the riſing of antichriſt; for the whole clergy of 
Ravenna, writing to the emperor Carolus Calvuus, in the 
« year of our Lord 876, fay, We are diſtinguiſhed from 
6 the laity not by our cloaths, but by our doftrines; not by our 
&* habits, but our converſation. That the ſurplice, or white 
linen garment, came from the Egyptians into the Jeuiſb 
& church; and that Pope Sylve/fer, about the year 320, 
© was the firſt that appointed the ſacrament to be adminiſtered 
jn a white linen garment; giving this reaſon for it, becauſe 
the body of Chriſt was buricd in a white linen cloth.— 
& They repreſent how all theſe garments had been abuſed 
* to idolatry, forcery, and all kinds of conjurations; for 
(ay they) the popith prieſts can perform none of their 
te pretended conſecrations of holy water, — 
0 


** 
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« of the body of Chriſt, conjurations of the devil out of 
6 places or perſons poſſeſſed, without a ſurplice, or an alle, 
or ſome hallowed ole. They argue againſt the habits 
cas an offence to weak chriſtians, an encouragement to ig- 
e norant and obſtinate papiſts, and as an affectation to return 
© to their communion, That at beſt they were but 
« human appointments, and came within the apoſtle's re- 
&« proof, Col. ii. 20, 22. Why as though living in the world 
&« are ye ſubject to ordinances, after the commandments and 
* doftrines of men? Which all are to periſh with the uſing. 
& Touch not, taſte not, handle not. That ſuppoſing the 
« garments were indifferent, (which they did not grant) yet 
&« they ought not to be impoſed, becauſe it was an infringe- 
« ment of the liberty wherewith Chriſt had made them 
* free; Laſtly, They call in the ſuffrages of foreign 
&« divines, who all condemned the habits, though they were 
* not willing to hazard the reformation in its infancy for 
them. Even Biſhop Ridley, who contended ſo zealoufly 
for the habits, when Dr. Brooks at his degradation would 
have perſuaded him to put on the ſurplice with the reſt of 
the maſſing garments, abſolutely refuſed, ſaying, If you 
&« put the —— upon me, it ſhall be againſt my will. And 
* when they forced it upon hun, he inveighed againſt the 

e apparel, as fooliſh and abominable.” . | 
At the end of the book is a prayer, in which are theſe 
words; Are not the relicks of Romiſb idolatry ſtoutly 
4 retained? Are we not bereaved of ſome of our paſtors, 
* who by word and example {ought to free thy flock from 
e theſe offences? Ah, good Lord! theſe are now by power 
put down from paſtoral care; they are forbid to feed us; 
their voice we cannot hear. This is our great diſcomfort; 
< this is the joy and triumph of Antichriſt; and, which is 
* more heavy, the increaſe of this miſery is of ſome threat- 
*« enced, of the wicked hoped for, and of us feared, as thy 
** judgments againſt us for our fins.” At the concluſion 
is the Lord's prayer and creed, after this manner, In thy 
name, O Chriſt our captain, we aſk theſe things, and pray 
unto thee, O heavenly father, ſaying, Our Father, &c.— 
After this; O Lord, increaſe our faith, whereof we make 
confeſſion, I believe in Gop the Father Almighty, &c. And 
in 
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nin the end is this ſentence, Ariſe, O Lord, and let thine 
enemies be confounged.* 

Other pamphlets of the ſame kind were publiſhed in de- 
fence of the ſuſpended miniſters, which the biſhops appointed 
their chaplains to anſw Mr. Strype is of opinion, that 
the archbiſhop himſelf pubkſhed an anſwer to their d eclar a- 
tian; but whoever be the author, he is a man of a bad ſpirit, 
and abufive language: 5 The miniſters. printed a reply, in- 
titled, An anſwer for the time, to the examination put in print 
swithout the author s name, pretending to maintain the apparel 
preſcribed, againſt the declaration of the minifters of London; 

it anſwers the adverſary paragraph by paragraph with good 
temper and judgment. But the bithops printed ſome new 
teſtimonies of foreign divines, without their conſent, with 
a collection of tracts, of obedience to the magiſi rate, and 
Melanchton's expoſition of Rom. xiii. 1. Let every ſoul be 

ubject tn the higher powers: From whence they conclude, 
that becauſe things are barely tolerable, though offenſive, 
dangerous, and in their own opinions, to be removed ont 
of the church, as ſoon as an opportunity ſhall offer, yet 
m the mean time they may be impoſed under the penalties of 
ſuſpenſion, deprivation, and impriſonment, from a miſtaken 
interpretation of the apoſtle's words, Let every | faut be fub. 
ect to the higher powers. 

The puritans replied to all theſe attempts of their adyer- 
faries; their tracts were eagerly ſought after, and had a 
wide ſpread among the people; upon which the commiſſion- 
ers had recourſe to their laſt remedy, which was the further 
reſtraint of the preſs. They complained to the council, 
that notwithſtanding the Queen's injunctions, the differences 
in the church were kept open by the printing and publiſhing 
ſedirious libels; and hereupon procured the RD. decree 
of the ſtar-chamber, viz. 

1. © That no perſon ſhall print or publiſh any book 
© againſt the Queen's injunctions, ordinances, or letters 
e patents, ſet forth or to be ſer forth, or againſt the meaning 


„of them, 


* Strype's Annals, p. 5:5. Pierce, p. 61. 
5 Pierce's Vindication, p. 62. + Life of Parker, p. 221. 


2. „ That 
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2. * That ſuch offenders ſhould forfeit all their books 


c“ and copies, and ſuffer three months impriſonment, and 
« never practiſe the art of printing any more. 

3. „That no perſon ſhould ſcll, bind or ſtitch ſuch books, 
« ypon pain of 20 ſhillings for every book. 

4. That all forfeited books ſhould be brought to Sta- 
&« tianert-Hall, and half the money forfeited to be reſerved 
« for the Queen, the reſt for the informer, and the books 
ce to be deſtroyed or made waſte paper. 

5. That the wardens of the company may from time 
« to time ſearch all ſuſpected places, and open all packs, dry 
fats, &c. wherein paper or foreign books may be con- 
e tained; and enter all warehouſes where they have reaſon- 
able ſuſpicion, and ſeize all books and pamphlets againſt 
« the Queen's ordinances, and bring the offenders before 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. 

6. All ſtationers, bookſellers, and merchants trading in 
e books, ſhall enter into recognizances of reaſonable ſums 
« of money, to obſerve the premiles, or pay the forfeitures.“ 

This was ſigned by cight of the privy council, and by the 
biſhops of Canterbury and London, with five more of the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſhon, and publiſhed June 29th, 1 566, in 
the eighth year of the Queen's reign. * 

The puritans being thus forecloſed, and ſhut out of the 
church by ſequeſ/trations, impriſonments, the taking away of 
their licences to preach, and the re/traint of the preſs, moſt 
of them were at a loſs how to behave, being unwilling to 
ſeparate from the church where the word and ſacraments 
were truly adminiſtered, though defiled with ſome popiſh 
ſuperſtitions; of this number were Dr. Humphreys, Sampſon, 
Fox the martyrologiſt, Lever, Whittingham, Fohnſon, and 
others, who continued preaching up and down, as they 


* Life of Parker, p 222. | | 

It is a juſt remark of a modern writer here, © that without entering into 
the controverſy between the biſhops and the puritans, we may at leaft 
venture to affirm, that the former did no credit to their cauſe by this ar- 
bitrary reſtraint of the preſs. This is an expedient utterly incompatible 
with the very notion of a free ſtate, and therefore ever to be deteſted by: 
the friends of liberty. And it is an expedient which can never be of any 
ſervice to the cauſe of truth; whatever it may to error, ſuperſtition, or 

tyrauny, Britiſh Biography, vol. ini. p. 25. En, | 
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. diſcipline, that the great Mr. Calvin had approved of, and 
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had opportunity, and could be diſpenſed with for the habits, 


though they were excluded all parochial preferment. 

But there were great numbers of the common people, who. 
abhorred the habits as much as the miniſters, and would not 
frequent the churches where they were uſed, thinking it as 
unlawful to countenance ſuch ſuperſtitions with their pre- 
ſence, as if they themſclves were to put on the garments, 
Theſe were diſtreſſed where to hear; ſome ſtaid without 
the church till ſervice was over, and the miniſter was en- 
tering upon his prayer before ſermon; others flocked after 
father Coverdale, who preached without the habits; but 
being turned out of his church at St. Magnus, London- 
Bridge, they were obliged to ſend to his houſe on Saturdays, to 
know where they might hear him the next day: The govern- 
ment took umbrage at this, inſomuch that the good old man 
was obliged to tell his friends, that he durſt not inform them 
any more of his preaching for fear of offending his ſupe- 
riors. At length, after having waited about eight weeks to 
fee if the Queen would have compaſſion on them, ſeveral of 
the deprived miniſters had a ſolemn conſultation with their 
friends, in which, after prayer, and a ſerious debate about 
the lawfulneſs and neceſſity of ſeparating from the eſtabliſhed. 
church, they came to this agreement, that fnce they could 
not have the word of Gop preached, nor the ſacraments ad. 
miniftered without 1D0LATROUS ARE, (as they called it) 
end ſince there had been a ſcparatèe congregation in London, 
and another. at Geneva in Queen Mary's time, which uſed u 


sohich was free from the ſuperjiitions of the Engliſh ſervice; 
that therefore it was their duty, in thcir preſent circumſtances, 
#0 break off from the public churches, and to afſemble, as 
they had opportunity, in private poufes, or elſewhere, to wor- 


their conſciences. Had the uſc of habits and a few ceremonies 
been left diſcretionary, both miniſters and people had been 
eaſy; but it wwas, the compelling theſe things by law, (as they 
told the archbiſhop) that made them ſeparate, 


» Life of Parker, p. 241. 
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It was debated among them, whether they ſhould uſe as 
much of the common prayer and ſervice of the church as 
was not offenſive, or refolve at once, fince they were cut 
off from the church of England, to ſet up the pureſt and 
beſt form of worſhip, moſt conſonant to the holy ſcriptures, 
and to the practice of the foreign reformers; the latter of 
theſe was concluded upon, and accordingly they laid aſide 
the Engliſh liturgy, and made uſe of the Geneva ſervice- 
book. | 

Here was the ERA or date of the SEPARATION, a moſt 
unhappy event (ſays Mr. Strype) whereby © people of the 

© ſame country, of the ſame religion, and of the ſame judg- 
ment in doctrine, parted communions; one part being 
c obliged to go aſide into ſecret houſes, and chambers, to 
« ſerve God by themſelves, which begat ſtrangeneſs between 
© neighbours, chriſtians, and proteſtants.” And not only 
{tr angeneſs, but unſpeakable miſchiefs to the nation in this 

and the following reigns. The breach might eaſily have 
been made up at fir{t, but it widened by degrees; the paſſions 
of the contending parties increaſed, till the fire, which for 
ſome years was burning under ground, broke out into a 
civil war, and with unſpeakable fury deſtroyed the conſti- 
tution both of church aud ſtare, 

[ leave the reader to judge at whole door the beginnings 
of theſe ſorrows are to be laid, each party caſting the 
blame on the other. The conformiſts charged the deprin ved 
miniſters with diſobedience to the Queen, and obſtinacy, 
preciſeneſs, and with breaking the peace of the church for 
matters of no conſequence to ſalvation. The minifiers, on 
the other hand, thought it cruel uſage to be turned out of 
the church for things which their adverſaries acknowledged 
to be of mere indifference; whereas they took it upon their 
conſciences, and were ready to aver in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that they deemed them unlawful. They a as 
far as they could with the - eſtabliſhment while they were 
within ir, by uſing as much of the liturgy as was nor offen- 
hve, and by taking the oath of ſupremacy; they were as 
Juriful lubjetts to the Queen as the biſhops, and declared 
themſelves ready to obey their ſovereign in all things lawful; 
and when they could not obey, patiently to ſuffer her dif. 

PIcaure. 
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pleaſure. After all this, to impute the behaviour of the 
mon-conforFi/ts to obſtinacy and peeviſhneſs, was very uncha- 
ritable, What could move them to part with their livings, 
or ſupport them under the loſs, but the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience? When they could not but be ſenſible their Nox. 
CONFORMITY would be followed with poverty and diſgrace, 
with the loſs of their characters and uſefulneſs in the church; 
and with numberleſs unforeſcen calamities to themſeves and 
families, unleſs it ſhould pleaſe Gop in his all- wiſe provi- 
dence, to ſoften the Queen's heart in their favour. 
In Scotland all things were in confuſion. The young 
Queen Mary, after the death of her huſband Francis II. 
returned into her own country, Auguſt 21, 1561, upon ill 
terms with Queen Elizabeth, who could not brook her aſſum- 
ing the arms of England, and putting in her claim to the 
crown, on the pretence of her baſtardy, which molt of the 
popiſh powers maintained, becauſe ſhe was born during the 
life of Queen Katherine, whoſe marriage had been declared 
valid by the pope. Elizabeth offered her a ſafe conduct, if 
ſhe would ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; but ſhe choſe 
rather to run all riſks than ſubmit. Mary was a bigotted 
Papiſt, and her juvenile amours and follies ſoon entangled 
her government, and loſt her crown. As ſoon as ſhe ar- 
rived in Scotland ſhe had the mortification to fee the whole 
nation turned proteſtant, and the reformation eſtabliſhed by 
laws ſo ſecure and ſtrict, that only herſelf was allowed the 
liberty of maſs in her own chapel, and that without pomp. 
or oſtentation. The proteſtants of Scotland, by the preach- 
ing of Mr. Knox, and others, having imbibed the ſtrongeſt 
averſion to popery, were for removing at the greateſt diſtance 
from its ſuperititions. The general aflembly petitioned her 
majeſty, to ratify the acts of parliament for aboliſhing the 
maſs, and for obliging all her ſubjects to frequent the re- 
formed worthip. Bur ſhe replied, that ſhe ſaw no impiety 
in the maſs, and was determined not to quit the religion in 
which the was educated, being fatisfied it was founded on the 
word of Gop. To which the general aſſembly anſwered a 
little coarſely, that Turciſin ſtoodupon as good ground as Paper; 
and then required her, in the name of the eternal Gor, 


to inform herſelf better, by frequenting ſermons, and con- 
ferring 
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ferring with learned men: But her majeſty gave no ear to 


their counſels. 

In the year 1564, the Queen married Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnly, who was joined with her in the government. By 
him ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon June 15, 1566, after- 
wards James I. King of England; and while ſhe was with 
child of him, ſhe received a fright by her huſband's coming 
into her chamber with his ſervants, and putting to death 
her favourite David Rizzo an ſtalian muſician, who was 
fitting with her at table. This was thought to have ſuch 
an influence upon the prince that was born of her, that he 
never loved the fight of a ſword. Soon after this the King 
himſelf was found murdered in a garden, the houſe in which 
the murder was committed being blown up with gunpowder, 
ro prevent the diſcovery. Upon the King's death rhe Earl 
of Both<vel became the Queen's favourite, and as ſoon as 
he had obtained a divorce from his lawful wife, the took 
him into her marriage-bed, to her very great infamy, and 
the regret of the whole Scots nation, who took up arms to 
revenge the late King's murder, and diſſolve the preſent 
inceſtuous marriage. When the two armies were ready to 
engage, Bot hebel fled to Dunbar; and the Queen being ap- 
prchenſive her ſoldiers would not fight in ſuch an infamous 
cauſe, ſurrendered herſelf to the confederates, who ſhut her 
up in the caſtle of Lock-Levin, and obliged her to reſign 
the crown to her young ſon, under the regency of the Earl 
of Murray. From hence ſhe made her eſcape into England 
in the year 1568, where ſhe was detained priſoner by Queen 
Elizabeth almoſt 18 years, and then put to death. DBothwel 
turned pirate, and being taken by the Danes, was ſhut up 
for ten years in a noiſome priſon in Denmark till he loſt his 
ſepſes and died mad. 

The Earl of Murray being regent of Scotland convened a 
parliament and aſſembly at Edinburgh, in which the pope's 
authority was again diſcharged, and the act of parliament 
of the year 1560, for renouncing the juriſdiction of the 
court of Rome, was confirmed, and all acts paſſed in former 
reigns, for the ſupport of popiſh idolatry, were annulled.— 


* Rapin, p. 357 _ 
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The new confeſſion of faith was ratified, and the proteſtant 
miniſters, and thoſe of their communion, declared to be 
the only true and holy kirk within that realm. The exa- 
mination and admiſſion of miniſters, is declared to be only 
in the power and diſpoſition of the church; with a ſaving 
clauſe for lay-patrons. By another af, the Kings at their 
coronation, for the future, are to take an oath to maintain 
the reformed religion then profeſſed: And by another, none 
but ſuch as profeſs the reformed religion are capable of 
being judges or proctors, or of practiſing in any of the 
courts of juſtice; except thoſe who held offices hereditary, 
or for life. 

The general aſſembly declared their approbation of the 
diſcipline of the reformed churches of Geneva and Swit- 
zerland; and for a parity among miniſters, in oppoſition to 
the claim of the biſhops, as a ſuperior order. All church- 
affairs were managed by provincial, claſſical, and national 
aſſemblies; but theſe acts of the general aſſembly not being 
confirmed by parliament, epiſcopal government was not legally 
aboliſhed, but tacitly ſuſpended till the King came of age. 
However, the general aſſembly ſhewed their power of the 
keys at this time, by depoſing the biſhop of Orkney for 
marrying the Queen to Bothe, who was ſuppoſed to have 
murdered the late King; and by making the Counteſs of 
Argyle do penance for aſſiſting at the ceremony. 
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CAA. Y 


From the ſeparation of the Proteſtant Non-Conformiſts 


to the death of Archbiſhop PARKER. 


HOUGH all the Puritans of theſe times would have 
remained within the church, might they have been 
indulged in the habits and a few ceremonies, yet they were 
far from being ſatisfied with the HIER RARcHVYV. They 
had other objections beſides thoſe for which they were de- 
prived, which they laboured inceſſantly throughout the 
whole courſe of this reign to remove. I will ſet them be- 
fore the reader in one view, that he may form a complete 
judgment of the whole controverſy. 
Fir/t. They complained of the Bisgops affecting to be 


thought a ſuperior order to Preſbyters, and claimed the ſole 


right of ordination, and the uſe of the keys, or the ſole 
exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. They difliked the 
temporal dignities and baronies annexed to their office, 
and their engaging in ſecular employments and' truſts, as 
| tending to exalt them too much above their brethren, and not 


ſo agreeable to their characters as minifters of Chriſt, nor 


conſiſtent with the due diſcharge of their ſpiritual function. 

Secondly. They excepted to the titles and offices of arch- 
deacons, deans, chapters, and other officials belonging to 
cathedrals, as having no foundation in ſcripture or primitive 
_ antiquity, but intrenching upon the privileges of the preſbyters 
of the ſeveral dioceſes. 

Thirdly. They complained of the exorbitant power and 
juriſdiction of the biſhops and their chancellors in their ſp7- 
ritual courts, as derived from the canon law of the pope, 
and not from the word of God, or the ſtatute law of the 
land. They complained of their fining, impriſoning, de- 
priving, and putting men to exceſſive charges for ſmall 
offences; and that the higheſt cenſures, ſuch as excommuni- 
cation and abſalution, were in the hands of /aymen, and not 
in the ſpiritual officers of the church. 

1 P Fourthly. 
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Fourthly. They lamented the want of a godly diſcipline, 
and were uneaſy at the promiſcuous and general acceſs of all 
perſons to the Lord's table. The church being deſcribed in 
her articles as a congregation of faithful perſons, they thought 
it neceſſary that a power ſhould be lodged ſomewhere, to 
inquire into the qualifications of ſuch as deſired to be of her 
COMMUNION. 

Fifthly. Though they did not diſpute the lawfulneſs of 
ſet forms of prayer, provided a due liberty was allowed for 
prayers of their own compoſure, before and after ſermon; 
yet they diſliked ſome things in the publick liturgy, eſta- 
bliſhed by law; as the frequent repetition of the Lord's 
prayer; the interruption of the prayers, by the frequent 7e- 
ſponſes of the people, which in ſome places ſeem to be little 
better than vain repetitions, and are practiſed in no other 
proteſtant church in the world. They excepted to ſome 
paſſages in the offices of marriage and burial, &c. which 
they very unwillingly complied with; as in the office of 
marriage, With my body I thee worſhip; and in the office of 
burial, In ſure and certain hope of the reſurrection to eternal 
life, to be pronounced over the worlt of men, - unleſs in a 
very few excepted caſes. | 

Sixthly. They diſliked the reading of the apocryphal books = 
in the church, while ſome parts of canonical ſcripture were 
omitted; and though they did not diſapprove the homilies, 
they thought that no man ought to be ordained a miniſter in 
the church, who was incapable of preaching and expounding 
the ſcriptures. One of their great complaints, therefore, 
throughout the courſe of this reign, was, that there were 
ſo many dumb miniſters, pluraliſts, and nom-reſidents; and 
that preſentations to benefices were in the hands of the 
queen, biſhops, or /ay-patrons, when they ought to ariſe 
from the election of the people. 

Scventhly. They diſapproved of the obſervation of ſundry 
of the church fe//ivals or holidays, as having no foundation 
in ſcripture, or primitive antiquity. We have no example, 
fay they, in the Old or New Teſtament, of any days appointed 
in commemoration of ſaints: - To obſerve the faſt in Lent of 
Friday and Saturday, &c. is unlawful and ſuperſtitious; as 
alfa buying and ſelling on the Lord's day. 

Eighthly. 
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Eighthly. They diſallowed of the cathedral mode of wwor- 
ſhip; of ſinging their prayers, and of the antiphone, or 
chanting the pſalms by turns, which the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners in King Zdward VIth's time adviſed the laying 
aſide. Nor did they approve of muſical inſtruments, as 
trumpets, organs, &c. which were not in uſe in the church 
for above 1200 years after Chriſt. 

Ninthly. They ſcrupled conformity to certain rites and 
ceremonies, which were enjoined by the rubrick, or the 

ucen's injunctions; as, 

1. To the fign of the croſs in baptiſm, which is no part of 
the inſtitution as recorded in ſcripture; and though it was 
uſual for Chriſtians, in the earlier ages, ro croſs themſelves, 
or make a croſs in the air upon ſome occaſions, yet there is 
no expreſs mention of its being uſed in baptiſm, till about the 
fifth century. Beſides, it having been abuſed to ſuperſtition 
by the church of Rome, and been had in ſuch reverence 
by ſome proteſtants, that baptiſm itſelf has been thought 
imperfect without it, they apprehend it ought to be laid 
aſide. They alſo diſallowed of baptiſm by midwives, or 
other women, in caſes of ſickneſs; and of the manner of 
churching women, which looked to them too much like the 
Jewiſh purification. | | 

2. They excepted to the uſe of godfathers and godmothers, 
to the excluſion of parents from being ſureties for the education 
of their own children. It parents were dead, or in a diſtant 
country, they were as much for ſponſors to undertake for 
the education of the child, as their adverſaries; but when 
the education of children is by the laws of God and nature 
truſted to parents, who are bound to form them to virtue 
and piety, they apprehended it very unjuſtifiable to releaſe 
them totally from that promiſe, and deliver up the child to a 
ſtranger; as was then the conſtant practice, and is ſince in- 
joined by the 29th canon, which ſays, N parent {hell be 
* urged to be preſent, nor be admitted to anſwer as godfather 
* to his own child.” In giving names to children it was 
their opinion, that heatheniſh names ſhould be avoided, as 
not fo fit for chriſtians; and alſo, the names of Ged and 
Chriſt, and Angels, and the peculiar oſhces of the mediator. 
they alſo diſliked the godfathers anſwering. in the name of 
thc child, and not in their own. 3. They 


* 
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3. They diſapproved the cuſtom of confirming children, 
as ſoon as they could repeat the Lord's prayer and their 
catechiſm, by which they had a right to come to the ſacra- 
ment, without any other qualification; this might be done 
by children of five or fix years old. They were alſo diſſa- 
tisfied with that part of the office, where the biſhop, laying 
his hand upon the children, prays that Gop would by this 
gn certify them of his favour and goodneſs, which ſeems to 
impute a ſacramental efficacy tothe impoſition of his hands. 
4. They excepted againſt the injunction of kneeling at the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which they apprehended not 
ſo agreeable to the example of Chriſt and his apoſtles, who 
gave it to his diſciples rather in a poſture of feaſting than of 
adoration. Beſides, it has no foundation in antiquity for 
many hundred years after Chriſt; and having fince been 
groſly abuſed by the papiſts to idolatry, in their worſhipping 
the hoſt, it ought, ſay they, to be laid afide; and if it ſhould 
be allowed, that the poture was indifferent, yet it ought not 
to be impoſed and made a neceſſary term as communion; nor 
did they approve of either of the ſacraments being admi- 
miſtered in private; no, not in caſes-of danger. 

5. To bowing at the name of JEsUs, grounded upon a falſe 
interpretation of that paſſage of ſcripture, At the name of 
Irsus every knee ſhall bow; as if greater external reverence 
was required to that name, than to the perſon of our bleſſed 
ſaviour, under the titles of Lord, Saviour, Chriſt, Immanuel, 
&c. and yet upon this miſtake was founded the injunction 
of the Queen, and the 18th canon, which ſays, When in 
& time of divine ſervice the name of Jesus ſhall be mentioned, 
&« due and lowly reverence ſhall be done by all perſons pre- 

4 & ſent.” But the Puritans maintained, that all the names of 
* God and Chriſt were to be had in equal reverence, and 
"4 therefore it was beſides all reaſon to bow the knee, or un- 
cover the head, only at the name of Jeſs. 

6. To the ring in marriage. This they ſometimes com- 
plied with, but wiſhed it altered. It is derived from the 
papiſts, who make marriage a ſacrament, and the ring a 
fort of ſacred ſign or ſymbol. The words in the liturgy 
are, "Then ſhall they again looſe their hands, and the man 


<* ſhall give unto the woman a ring, laying the ſame A 
ee the 


TTT 


people by prayer. 
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« the book; and the prieſt taking the ring, ſhall deliver it 
« to the man, to put it on the fourth finger of the woman's 
« left hand; and the man holding the ring there, and 
c taught by the prieſt, ſhall ſay, With this ring I thee wed, 
&« with my body I thee worſhip, and with all my worldly goods 
& [thee endow; in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
« and of the Holy Ghoſt.” They alſo diſallowed the for- 
bidding of marriage at certain times of the year, and then 
« licenting it for money (ſay they) is more intolerable. Nor. 
eis it Jawtful to grant licences that ſome may marry without 
the knowledge of the congregation, who ought to be 
* acquainted with it, leſt there ſhould be any ſecret letts or 
e hindrances.“ 

7. To the wearing of the ſurplice, and other ceremonies ta 
be uſed in divine ſervice; concerning which the church ſays, 
in the preface to her liturgy, that though they were deviſed 
by men, yet they are reſerved for decency, order, and edification. 
And again, they are apt to flir up the dull mind of man to 
the remembrance of his duty to Gop by ſome notable and ſpecial 


ſrgnification, whereby he might be edified. But the Puritans 


ſaw no decency in the veſtments; nay, they thought them a 
diſgrace to the reformation, and in the preſent circumſtances 
abſolutely unlawful, becauſe they had been defiled with ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry; and becauſe many pretended pro- 
teſtants placed a kind of holineſs in them. Beſides, the 
wearing them gave countenance to popery, and looked as if 
we were fond of being thought a branch of that communion, 
which we had fo juſtly renounced. But ſuppoſe them to be 
indifferent, they gave great offence to weak minds, and 
therefore ought not to be impoſed, when there was no foun- 
dation for the uſe of them in ſcripture or primitive antiquity. 

Theſe things (ſays they) every one {ſhould endeavour to 
reform in his place, miniſters by the word, magiſtrates by 
their authority, according to the word of Gop, and the 
There was no difference in points of doctrine between the 


Puritans and conformiſis; ꝗ ſo that if we add but one article 
more, 


This was, undoubtedly, true, with reſpect to the majority: but this 
hiſtory has furniſhed different 5»®-- ->5 of objections in point of —_ 
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more, we have the chief head of controverſy between the 
church of England, and the proteſtant diſſenters at that day; 
and this is, the natural right that every man has to judge for 
himſelf, and make profeſſion of that religion, he apprehends 
moſt agreeable to truth, as far as it does not affect the peace 
and ſafety of the government he lives under, without being 
determined by the prejudices of education, the laws of the civil 
magiſtrate, or the decrees of councils, churches, or ſynods.* 
This principle would effectually put an end to all impoſitions; 
and unleſs it be allowed, I am afraid our ſeparation from the 
church of Rome can hardly be juſtifed. The Bible, ſays 
Mr. Chillingworth, and that only, is the religion of pro- 
teſtants; and every one, by making uſe of the helps and 
aſſiſtances that Gop has put into his hands, muſt learn and 
underſtand it for himſelf as well as he can. 

It will appear hereafter what fort of diſcipline the Puritans 
would have introduced; but theſe were the objections that 
hindered their compliance with the preſent eſtabliſhment, 


The eftabliſhed ſentiments concerning the Trinity and the perſon of Chriſt, 
though they did not form the grounds of that ſeparation, of which our 
author writes, were yet called in queſtion, and as we have ſeen in the 
note p. 66, were by no means univerſally received. But it would not have 
been ſurpriſing, if in that early period of the reformation, there had been 
a perfect acquieicence in every doctrinal principle, that did not appear to 
have been peculiar to the ſyſtem of popery: for the progreſs of the mind 
and of enquiry is neceſſarily gradual. - The groſs corruptions of popery 
were at firſt ſufficient to occupy and fill the thoughts of the generality. 
A kind of ſacred awe ſpread itfelf over queſtions connected with the cha- 
rater and nature of God and his Chriſt, which would deter many from a 
cloſe and free examination of them. And ceremonies and habits, bein 
more obvious to the ſenſes, continually coming into uſe and practice, an 
being enforced with ſeverity, the queſtions relative to them more eafily 
engaged attention, were more level to the deciſion of common under- 
ſtandings, and became immediately intereſting. In this ſtate of things 
there was little room and leſs inclinatlon to puſh enquiries on matters of 
ſpeculation. ED. 


* Biſhop Ierburten is diſpleaſed with Mr. Neal for ſpeaking of the 
natural right every man has to judge for himſelf as one of the heads of 
controveriy between the Puritans and Conformiſts: when, his lordſhip adds, 
<< Ins whole hiſtory ſhews that this was a ruth unknown to either party.” 
It is true, that neither party had clear, full, and extenſive views on this 
point; or were diſpoſed to grant the conſequences ariſing from it. But 
esch in a degree admitted it and ated vpon it. And the Puritans, it ap- 
pears, by p. 217, reſted their vindication, in part, upon this principle. Ev, 


and 
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and for which they were content to ſuffer the loſs of all 
things. Thoſe who remained within the church became 


itinerant preachers, lecturers, or chaplains. The chief 


leaders of the ſeparation, according to Mr. Fuller, were 
the Reverend Mr. Colman, Mr. Button, Mr. Halingham, Mr. 
Benſon, Mr. White, Mr. Rowland, and Mr. Hawkins, all 
beneficed within the dioceſe of London. Theſe had their 
followers of the laity, who forſook their pariſh-churches, 
and aſſembled with the deprived miniſters in woods and 
private houſes, to worſhip GoD without the habits and ce- 
remonies of the church. 

The Queen, being informed of their proceedings, ſent to 
her commiſſioners to take effectual meaſures to keep the laity 
to their pariſh-churches, and to let them know, that if the 
frequented any ſeparate conventicles, or broke through the 
eccleſiaſtical laws, they ſhould for the firſt offence be deprived 
of their freedom of the city of London, and after that abide 
what further puniſhment ſhe ſhould direct. This was a vaſt 
ſtretch of the prerogative; there being no law as yet to 
disfranchiſe any man for not coming to church. 

But notwithſtanding this threatening meſſage, they went 
on with their aſſemblies, and on the 19th of June 1567, 
agreed to have a ſermon and a communion at Plumbers-Hall, 
which they hired for that day under pretence of a wedding; 
but here the ſheriffs of London detected and broke them up, 
when they were aſſembled to the number of about one hun- 
ered; moſt of them were taken into cuſtody, and ſome {cnt 
to the Compter, and next day ſeven or eight of the chief 
were brought before the Biſhop of London, Dean Goodman, 
Mr. Archdeacon I atts, and Sir Roger Martin, lord-mayor 
of London.“ The biſhop charged them wit} abſenting from 
their pariſh-churches, and with ſetting up ſeparate aſſemblies 
for prayer and preaching, and miniftering the ſacrament.— 
He told them, that by theſe proceedings they condemned 
the church of England, which was well reformed according 
to the word of God, and thoſe martyrs who had ſhed their 


+ Which, adds Dr Warner, * plainly ſhewed Elizabeth to be the true 
daughter of Henry,” 


* Life of Grindal, p. 2, 15. Life of Parker, p. 342. 
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blood for it. To which one of them replied, in the name 
of the reſt, that they condemned them not, but only ſtood 
for the truth of God's word. Then the biſhop aſked the 
antienteſt of them, Mr. John Smith, what he could anſwer? 
who replied, © That they thanked Gop for the reformation; 
* that as long as they could hear the word of Gop preached 
e without idolatrous gear about it, they never aſſembled in 
private houſes; but when it came to this point, that all 
& their preachers were diſplaced who would not ſubſcribe 
& to the apparel, ſo that they could hear none of them in 
& the church, for the ſpace of ſeven or eight weeks, except 
&« father\ Coverdale, they began to conſult what to do; and 
„ remembering there had been a congregation of proteſtants 
cin the city of London in Queen Mary's days, and another 
* of Engliſh exiles at Geneva, that uſed a book framed by 
© them there, they reſolved to meet privately together, and 
e uſe the faid book.” And finally, Mr. Smith offered, in 
the name of the reſt, to yield, and do penance at St. Paul's 

Crojs, if the biſhop and the commiſſioners with him, could 
reprove that book, or any thing elſe that they held, by the 
word of Gon. 

The bithop told him, they could not reprove the book, but 
that was no ſufficicnt anſwer for his not going to church.* To 
which Mr. Smith replied, that“ He would as ſoon go to 
* maſs as to ſome churches, and particularly to his own 
c pariſh- church; for the miniſter that officiated there was 
& very Papiſt.” Others ſaid the fame of other pariſh 
prieſts. The bithop aſked, if they accuſed any of them by 
name; upon which one of them preſently named Mr. Bedel, 
who was there preſent, but the — would not enquire 
into the accuſation. 

The dean of Heiner, who was one of the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion, charged them ith derogating from the Queen's 
authority of appointing indifferent things in God's worſhip. 
To which one of them anſwered, that “ it lay not in the 
* authority of a prince, nor the liberty of a chriſtian man, 
& to uſe and defend that which appertained to papiſtry, ido- 
S latry, and the pope's canon law,” Another ſaid, that 


Pierce, p. 42. 
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« theſe things were preferred before the word of Gop and 
« the ordinances of Chriſt.” The biſhop aſked them what 
was preferred? One of them anſwered boldly, © That which 
e vas upon the biſhop's head, and upon his back; their copes 
&« and ſurplices, and canon laws.” Another ſaid, © that 
« he thought both prince and people ought to obey the 
« word of Gop.” To which the biſhop yielded, except in 
things that were indifferent, which Gop had neither com- 
manded nor forbidden; in theſe he aſſerted, that princes had 
authority to order and command. Whereupon ſeveral of 
them cried out, © Prove that, where find you that? But 
the biſhop would not enter into the debate, alledging the 
judgment of the learned Bullinger; to which Mr. Smith 
replied, that perhaps they could ſhew Bullinger againſt 

Bullinger, in the affair of the habits. | 
The biſhop aſked them, whether they would be deter- 
mined by the church of Geneva. Mr. Smith replied, © That 
« they reverenced the learned in Geneva, and in other places, 
* but did not build their faith and religion upon them.“ 
The biſhop produced the following paſſage out of one of 
Beza's letters, againſt them; that againſt the biſhops and 
prince*s will, they ſhould exerciſe their office, they [the mi- 
niſters of Geneva] did much the more tremble at it. Mark, 
ſays the biſhop, how the learned Beza trembles at your caſe. 
Whereupon one of them ſaid they knew the letter well 
enough, and that it made nothing againſt chem, but rather 
againſt the prince and the biſhops. Beza and his learned 
brethren trembled at their caſe, in proceeding to ſuch ex- 
tremities with men, as to drive them againſt their wills to 
that which they did nor care to mention. Their words 
are theſe, © We hope that her royal majeſty, and ſo many 
e men of. dignity and goodneſs, will endeavour that care 
* may rather be taken of ſo many pious and learned bre- 
* thren, than ſo great an evil ſhould happen, to wit, that 
the paſtors ſhould be forced, againſt their conſciences, to 
* do that which is evil, and ſo to involve themlelves in other 
men's ſins, or to give over; for wwe more dread that third 
thing, (viz.) to exerciſe their miniſiry contrary to the will 
& her maje/ty and the biſhops, for cauſes, which though 
| < we 
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& wwe hold our peace, may well enough be underſiood.””* How 
the biſhop could think this was levelled againſt the non-con- 
formiſts is hard to underſtand. | 

To go on with the examination. One of the priſoners 
faid, that © before they compelled the ceremonies, ſo that 
& none might officiate without them, all was quiet.” Ano. 
ther (viz. Mr. Hawkins) produced a paſſage out of Me- 
lanchton, that “ when the opinion of holineſs, or neceſſity, 
& js put unto things indifferent, they darken the light of the 
4 goſpel.“ The biſhop replied, that the ceremonics and habi 
ere not commanded of nece/fity. To which Hazokinsxeqoingd, 
that they had made them matters of neceſſity, as many a poor 
man had felt to his coſt, who had been difcharged of his 
hving for non-conformity. When the biſhop had occaſion- 
ally obſerved, that he had formerly faid maſs, but was ſorry 
for it, one of them anſwered, he went {till in the habit of a 
maſs- prieſt. To which he replied, that he had rather miniſter 
without the cope and ſurplice, but for order ſake and obe- 
dience to the Queen, When ſome of the commiſhoners 
urged them with the reformation of King Edward, one faid, 
that © they never went fo far in his time, as to make a law 
& that none ſhould preach or miniſter without the garments.” 
Sundry other expreſſions of warmth paſſed on both fides; 
at length one of them delivered to Juſtice Harris their book 
of order, [the Geneva book ] and challenged any of the 
commiſſioners to diſprove it by the word of Gop, and they 
would give over. The biſhop ſaid they reproved it not, but. 
they liked not their ſeparate aſſemblies to trouble the com- 
mon quiet of the realm againſt the Queen's will. But the 
others inſiſted on their ſuperior regards to the d of Gon. 
In concluſion the priſoners, not yielding to the biſhop, were 
ſent to Bridewe!ll, where they with their brethren, and 
fundry women, were kept in durance above a year: At 
length, their patience and conſtancy having been ſufficiently 
tried, an order was ſent from the lords of the council to 
releaſe them;S with an admonition to behave themſelves 
better for the future. Accordingly twenty-four men and 


* Life of Grindal, Records, No. xvi. 
5 This was done at the motion and council of Biſhop Griadal. Fo. 
t Grindal's Life, p. 135. ſeven 
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ſeven women were diſcharged.* Whether theſe ſeveritics 
were juſtifiable by the laws of Gop or the land, I leave with 
the reader. 

There was a ſpirit of uncommon zeal in theſe people to 
ſuffer all extremities for the cauſe in which they were en- 
gaged. In one of their letters, directed 2 all the brethren 
that believed in Chriſt, the writer, who was but a layman, 
ſays, —“ The reaſon why we will not hear our pariſh mi- 
* niſters, is, becauſe they will not {ſtand forth and defend 
<« the goſpel againſt the /eavings of popery, for fear of loſs 
of goods, or puniſhment of body; or danger of impri- 
« {onment, or elſe for fear of men more than Gop.” He 
then calls up their courage, Awake, O ye cold and 
«© lukewarm preachers, out of fleep; gird up yourſelves 
«with the truth; come forth and put your necks [| to the 
* yoke ] and think with Peter, that perſecution is no ſtrange 
& thing; for which of the prophets were not perſecuted as 
well as Chriſt and his apoſtles; not for evil doing, but 
for preaching Gop's word, and for rebuking the world 
of fin, and for their faith in Jeſus Chriſt? This is the 
e ordinance of God, and this is the highway to Heaven, by 
* corporeal death to etęrnal life, as Chriſt faith, John v. Let 
© us never fear death, that is killed [conquered] by Chriſt, 
« but believe in him and live for ever. There is no condem- 
* nation to them that are in Chriſt. O death! where is thy 
ing? thanks be to Gon, that has given us the viftory.— 
Lt us not then diſſemble, as ſome do, to ſave their pigs, 
* but be valiant for the truth. I doubt not, but all they 
«© who believe the truth, and will obey it, will confider the 
« cauſe;+ and the Lord, for his Chriſt's fake, make Ephraim 
* and Manaſſes to agree, that we may all with one heart 
<* and mind unfeignedly ſeek Gop's glory, and the edification 
of his people, that we may live in all godly peace, unity, 


The names of the men were, John Smith, John Roper, Robert Tod, 
Robert Hawkins, James Ireland, William Nickſon, Walter Hynkeſman, 
7 hemas Rowland, George Maddy, William Turner, John Naſhe, James 

Adderton, William Wight, Thomas Lydford, Richard Langton, Alexander 
Lacy, John Leonard, Roger Hawifawworth, Robert Sparrow, Richard King, 
CA riſtopber Colman, John Benſon, John Bolton, Robert Gates, 


+ Ms. p. 42. 
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& and concord. This grant, O Lord, for Chriſt Jeſus? fake, 
© to whom with thee, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all praiſe, 
glory and honour, for ever and ever.“ 

Another in a letter to Biſhop Grindal, occaſioned by his 
lord{hip's diſcourſe to the priſoner at his examination before 
him, December 19, begins thus, « Pleaſethy our wiſdom, 
my duty remembered, &c. being grieved at certain words 
* ſpoken by you, and at your extreme dealing with us of 
<« late, I am bold to utter my grief in this manner. + You 
& ſaid, if diſcipline did not tend to peace and unity, it were 
cc hetter refuſed; whereas our Saviour Chriſt commandeth 
ce diſcipline as one part of the goſpei, moſt neceſſary for 
& the church's peace and order; the apoſtles practiſed it, 
& and Mr. Calvin and other learned men, call it the ſinews 
© of the church, that keeps the members together; and 
& Beza ſays, where diſcipline is wanting, there will be a licen- 
* tious life and a ſchool of wickedneſs.—Secondly, You 
. ** ſeemed to be offended with a late exerciſe of prayer, and 
© faſting, ſaying, that you had not heard of any exerciſe 
* of this kind without conſent of publick authority; to 
* which the example of the Ninevites plainly anſwers, who 
© proclaimed a faſt before they acquainted the King with it; 
„nor did the King blame his ſubjects for going before him 
6e in well-doing, but approved it by doing the like.—T hirdly, 
& You ſaid, you would never alk Gop mercy for uſing the 
* apparel;* and ſhould appear before him with a better 
* conſcience than we; whereas you faid in a ſermon, as 
* many can witneſs, that you wwas ſorry, for that you knew 
* you ſhould offend many godly conſciences by wearing 
this apparel; requiring your auditory to have patience 
& for a time, for that you did but uſe them for a time, to the 
* end you might the ſooner aboliſh them: And now you 
„ diſplace, baniſh, pertecute, and impriſon, ſuch as will not 
5 wear, nor confent thereunto, and at the ſame time ſay, 
vou fear not to appear before Gop for ſo doing. But if 
the Corinthians, for eating meat to the offence of their 
<* brethren, are ſaid to fin againſt Chriſt, how much more 
5 do you, who not only retain the remnants of Antichriſt, 


* MS. p. 22, 
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ce but compel others to the ſame? Better were it for you to 
cave your /ordly dignity, not given you by Chrilt, and to 
« ſuffer affliction for the truth of the goſpel, than by enjoy- 
« ing thereof to become a perſecutor of your brethren. 
« Conſider (I pray you) if throughout the whole ſeriptur 
ou can find one, that was firſt a perſecutor, and afrer 
vas perſecuted for the truth, that ever fell to perſecuting 
« again and repented. I deſire you, in the bowels of Chriſt, 
« to conſider your own caſe, who by your own confeſhon 
« was once a perſecutor, and have fince been perſecuted; 
« whether diſplacing, baniſhing, and impriſoning Gop's 
&« children more ſtreightly than felons, hereticks or traitors, 
« be perſecuting agaiy-or no? They that make the belt of it, 
« ſay, you buffet your brethren, which if the maſter of the 
* houſe find you ſo doing you know your reward. I deſire 

« you, therefore, in the bowels of Chriſt, not to reſtrain 
eus of the liberty of our conſciences, but be a means to 
« enlarge our liberty in the truth and fincerity of the goſpel; 
« and uſe your intereſt, that all the remnants of Antichriſt 
* may be aboliſhed, with s every plant that our heavenly 

* father has not planted. Sizned, Yours in the Lord to com- 
* mand, WILLIAM WHITE, who joineth with you in every 
* ſpeck of truth, but utterly detefteth c whole Antichriſt, head, 
* body, and tail, never to join with you, or any, in the leq/? 

eim thereof; nor in any ordinance of man, contrary to the 
word of Gor, by bis grace unto the church.” 

3 neither the arguments nor ſufferings of the Puritans, 

their great and undiſſembled piety, had an influence upon 
the commiſſioners, who had their ſpics in all ſuſpected places, 
to prevent their religious aſſemblies; and gave out ſtrict 
orders, that no clergy man ſhould be permitted to preach in 
any of the pulpits of London, without a licence from the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the Biſhop of London. 

The perſecution of the proteſtants in France and the Low 
Countrics was hot and terrible about this time. The King 
of France broke through all his edicts, for the free exercil- 
of the reformed religion; he baniſhed their miniſters, an} 
much 200 was ſpit t in their religious wars. In the Ne- 
therlands the Duke D' Alva breathed out nothing but bloo 


and — putting multitudes to death for religion. 
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This occaſioned great numbers to fly into England, which 
multiplied the Dutch churches in Norwich, Colcheſter, Sand- 
wich, Canterbury, Maidſtone, Southampton, London, South- 
wwark, and elſewhere. The Queen, tor their encourage. 
ment, allowed them the liberty of their own mode of worſhip, 
and as they brought their manufactures over with them, 
they proved very beneficial to the trade and commerce of 
the nation. | 
Even in England the hearts of all good men were ready 
to fail, for fear of the return of popith idolatry; the Queen 
being ſuddenly ſeized with a ſevere fit of ſickneſs this ſummer, 
[1 568] which brought her to the very point of death, and the 
preſumptive heir, Mar, late Queen of Sco7s, being a bigotted 
papiſt. The Queen, together with her bodily diſtemper, 
was under great terror of mind for her fins, and for not 
diſcharging the duty of her high ſtation as ſhe ought: She 
faid, ſhe had forgotten her Gop! io whom ſhe had made many 
vows, and been unthankful to him. Prayers were compoſed, 
and publickly read in all churches for her majeſty's recovery, 
in which they peritioned, h,, Gop would heal her foul, and 
cure her mind as well as her body. The papiſts were never 
more ſanguine in their expectations, nor the reformation 
in greater danger, than now; and yet Bridewell and other 
priſons were full of puritans, as appears by a manuſcript | 
letter of Mr. Thomas Lever, now before me, dated Dec. 5, 
1568, in which he endeavours to comfort the priſoners, 
and declares, that though the popiſh garments and cere- 
monies were not unclean in themſelves,* yet he was deter- 
mined for himſelf, by God's grace, never to wear the /quare 
cap aud ſurplice, becauſe they tended neither to decency 
nor edification, but to offence, diſſenſion, and diviſion in the 
church of Chriſt: nor would he kneel at the communion, 
becauſe it was a ſymbolizing with popery, and looked too 
much like the adoration of the hoſt. But at length it 
pleaſed Almighty God to diſſipate for the preſent the clouds 
that hung over the reformation, by the Queen's recovery. 
This year was publiſhed rhe Bible in tolio, called the 
Biſpops Bible, with a preface by Archbiſhop Parker. It was 
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only Cranmer's tranſlation reviſed and corrected by ſeveral 
biſhops and learned men, whoſe names may be ſeen in the 
records of Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory of the reformation.— 
The deſign was to ſet aſide the Geneva tranſlation, which 
had given offence. In the beginning, before the book of 
Geneſis, is a map of the land of Canaan; before the New 
Teftament is inſerted a map of the places mentioned in the 
four evangeliſts, and the journeys of Chriſt and his apoſtles. 
There are various cuts diſperſed through the book, and 
ſeveral genealogical and chronological tables, with the arms 
of divers noblemen, particularly thoſe of Cranmer and 
Parker. There are alſo ſome references and marginal notes, 
for the explication of difficult paffages.“ This was the 
Bible that was read in the churches till the laſt tranſlation of 
King James I. took place. 1 

But there was another ſtorm gathering abroad, which 
threatened the reformation all over Europe; moſt of the 
popiſh princes having entered into a league to extirpate it 
out of the world: The principal contederates were the 
pope, the emperor, the kings of Spain, France, and Portugal; 
with the Duke of Savoy, and ſome lefler princes: Their 
agreement was, to endeavour by force of arms to depoſe all 
proteſtant kings or potentates, and to place catholicks in their 
room; and to diſplace, baniſh, and condemn to death, all 
well-wiſhers, and aſſiſtants of the clergy of Lucher and 
Calvin, while the pope was to thunder out his anathemas 
againſt the Queen of England, to interdict the kingdom, 
and to abſolve her ſubje&s from their allegiance. In pro- 
ſccution of this league, war was already begun in France, 
Hulland, and in ſeveral parts of Germany, with unheard-of 
cruclties againſt the reformed. Under theſe difhculties, the 
proteſtant princes of Germany entered into a league, for their 
common defence, and invited the Queen of England to accede 
to it, Her majeſty ſent Sir Henry Killigrew over to the 
Elector Palatine with a handſome excuſe; and at the tame 
time ordered her ambaſſador in France, to offer her mediation 
between that King and his proteſtant ſubjects: But the con- 
tederacy was not to be broken by treaties; upon which her 


* Strvpe's Ann. p. 216. | 
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- majeſty, by way of ſelf-defence, and to ward off the ſtorm 


from her own kingdoms, aſſiſted the confederate proteſtants 
of France and Holland, with men and money. This was the 
ſecond time the Queen had ſupported them in their religious 
wars againſt their natural Kings. The foreign popiſh princes 
reproached her for it; and her majeſty's miniſters had much 
ado to reconcile it with the court doctrines of paſſive obe- 
dience and non-reſiſtance. 

At home the papiſts were in motion, having vaſt expecta- 
tions from certain prophecies, that the Queen ſhould not 
reign above twelve years; their numbers were formidable; 


and ſuch was their latitude, that it was not eaſy to bring 
them within the verge of the laws. In Lancaſhire the com- 


mon prayer-book was laid afide, churches were ſhut up, and 
the maſs celebrated openly. The Queen ſent down com- 
miſſioners of enquiry, but all they could do was to bind 
ſome of the principal gentlemen to their good behaviouy in 
recognizances of 100 marks.* Two of the colleges of 
Oxford, (viz.) New College and Corpus Chriſti, were ſo ever- 
run with papiſts, that the Biſhop of Wincheſter their viſitor, 
was forced to break open the gates of the college, and ſend 
for the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion to reduce them to order. 9 
Great numbers of papiſts harboured in the inns of court, 
and in ſeveral other places of publick reſort, expecting with 
impatience the death of the Queen, and the ſucceſſion of 


the preſumptive heir, Mary, late Queen of Scotland. 


Towards the latter end of the year, the earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſlmoreland, with their friends, to the number 


of 4000, broke out into open rebellion; their pretence 


was, to reſtore the popiſh religion, and deliver the Queen of 
Scots, In thecity of Durham they tore the Bible and com- 
mon prayer-book to pieces, and reſtored the maſs in all 
places wherever they came; but hearing of the advance of 
the Queen's army under the Earl of Suffolk, they fled north- 
ward, and mouldered away, without ſtanding a battle: The 
Earl of Northumberland was taken in Scotland, and executed 
at Tore, with many of his confederates; but the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland eſcaped into Flanders, and died in poverty. 


* Strype's Ann. p. 541, $ Grindal's Life, p. 133. 
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No ſooner was this rebellion over but the Lord Dacres excited 


another on the borders of Scotland; but after a ſmall ſkir- 
miſh with the governor of Berwick he was defeated and 


fled, and the rabble were pardoned. There was a general 


commotion among the papiſts in all parts of the kingdom, 
who would have united their forces, if the northern rebels 
had maintained their ground. 

To give new life to the catholick cauſe, the pope pub- 
liſhed a bull, excommunicating the Queen, and abſolving 
her ſubjects from their allegiance. In this bull he calls her 
majeſty an wſurper, and a vaſſal of iniquity; and having given 
{ome inſtances of her averſion to the carholick religion, he 
declares “ her an hererick, and an encourager of hereticks; 
and anathematizes all that adhere to her. He deprives 
« her of her royal crown and dignity, and abſolves all her 
« ſubjects from all obligations of fidelity and obedience.* 
« He involves all thoſe in the ſame fentence of excommu- 
e nication, who preſume to obey her orders, commands, or 
Claws, for the future; and excites all foreign potentates to 
( take up arms againſt her.” This alarmed the adminiſtra- 

tion, and put them upon their guard; but it quickly ap- 
peared that rhe pope's thunderbolts had loft their terror; 
for the Roman catholick princes not being forward wh 
courage the court of Rome's pretended power of excoM- 
municating princes, continued their correſpondence with 
the Queen; and her own Roman catholick ſubjects remained 
pretty quiet; though from this time they ſeparated openly 
from the church. But the Queen took hold of the oppor- 
tunity to require all ju/tices of peace, and other officers in 
commiſſion, throughout all the counties in England, to ſub- 
ſeribe their names to an inſtrument, profeſſing their con- 
formity and obedience to the act of uniformity in religion, 
and for due reſorting to their pariſh churches to hear common 
prayer. This affected puritans as well as papiſts. The gen- 
tlemen of the inns of, court were alſo cited before the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and examined about their reſorting 
to church, and receiving the facrament, of which moſt of 
them were very negligent. This raiſed a clamour, as if the 


.* Collier, p. 523. 
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ueen intended to ranſack into men's conſciences; in anſwer 


to which ſhe publiſhed a declaration, that ſhe had no ſuch 


intention, That ſhe did not enquire into the ſentiments of 
<< people's mind, but only required an external conformity 


* to the laws; and that all that came to church, and ob- 


e ſerved her injunctions, ſhould be deemed good ſubjects.“ 
So that if men would be hypocrites, her majeſty would leave 
them to Gop; but if they would not conform they muſt 


ſuffer the law. 


When the next parliament met they paſſed a law making 
it high treaſon 0 declare the Queen to be an heretick, ſchif. 
matick, tyrant, infidel or uſurper; to publiſh or put in uſe the 


Pope's bulls; to be reconciled to the church of Rome, or to re. 


ceive abſolution by virtue of them:* The concealing, or nor 
diſcovering offenders againſt this a&, is miſpriſion of treaſon. 
A proteſtation was likewiſe drawn up, to be taken by all 
reputed papiſts, in theſe words: I do profeſs and confeſs 
before Gop, that Queen Elizabeth, my ſovereign lady, 
* now reigning in England, is rightfully, and ought to be 
c and continue Queen, and lawfully beareth the imperial 
< crown of theſe realms, notwithſtanding any act or ſentence 
that any pope or biſhop has done or given, or can do or 
give; and that if any pope, or other, ſay or judge to the 
& contrary, whether he ſay it as pope, or howſoever, he 
cc erreth and affirmeth, holdeth and teacherh error.” And 
that the puritans might not eſcape without ſome note of dil- 
loyalty, another proteſtation was drawn up for them;+ in 
which they profeſs before Gop, that © they believe in their 
ͤconſciences, that Queen Elizabeth is and ought to be 
„ lawful Queen of England, notwithſtanding any act or fen- 
« rence, that any church, ſynod, conſiſtory, or eccleſiaſtical 
c aſſembly, hath done or given, or can give; and that if any 
* ſay or judge the contrary, in what reſpect ſoever he faitl 
« it, he erreth, and affirmeth, holdeth and teacheth, error 


* and falſhood. » 


There was 16 manner of occaſion for this laſt proteſtation; 
for in the midſt of theſe commorions the puritaus continued 
the Queen's faithful and dutiful ſubjects, and ſerved her 


* 13 Eliz. cap. 1. 14 Life of Parker, p. 324. TY 
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majeſty as chaplains in her armies and navy, though they 
were not admitted into the churches One would have 
thought the formidable conſpiracies of the Roman catholicks 
ſhould have alienated the Queen's heart from them, and pre- 
vailed with her majeſty to yield ſomething, for the ſake of 
a firmer union among her proteſtant ſubjects; but inſtead 
of this, the edge of the laws that were made againſt popiſh 
recuſants, was turned againſt proteſtant non-conformiſts, 
which inſtead of bringing them into the church, like all 
other methods of ſeverity, drove them further from it. 
This year [1570] died Mr. Andrew Kingsmill, born in 
Hampſhire, and educated in Al! Souls college, Oxon, of which 
he was elected fellow in 1558. He had ſuch a ſtrong 
memory, that he could readily rehearſe in the Greek language, 
all St. Paul's epiſtles to the Romans and Galatians, and other 
portions of ſcripture memoriter. He was a moſt pious and 
religious perſon, undervaluing all worldly profit, in compa- 
riſon of the aſſurance of his ſalvation. In the year 1563, 
there were only three preachers in the univerſity, of whom 
Kingsmill was one; but after fome time, when conformity 
was preſſed, and Sampſon deprived of his deanery, he with- 
drew from the kingdom, reſolving to live in one of the beſt 
reformed churches for doctrine and diſcipline, the better to 
prepare himſelf for the ſervice of the church;*. accordingly 
he lived three years at Geneva, from thence he removed to 
Lauſanne, where he died this year, in the prime of his days, 
leaving behind him an excellent pattern of piety, devotion, 
and all manner of virtue. : | 
The rigorous execution of the penal laws, made buſineſs 
for the civilians; many were cited into the ſpiritual courts, 
and after long attendance, and great charges, were ſuſpended 
or deprived; the purſuivant, or meſſenger of the court, 
was paid by the mile; the fees were exorbitant, which the 
priſoner muſt ſatisfy before he is diſcharged; the method of 
proceeding was dilatory and vexatious, though they ſeldom 
called any witneſſes to ſupport the charge, but uſually tendered 
the defendant an oath, to anſwer the interrogatories of the 
court; and if he refuſed the oath, they examined him without 
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it, and convicted him upon his own confeſbon; if the pri- 
ſoner was diſmiſſed, he was almoſt ruined with the coſts, and 
bound in a recogmzance to appear again whenſoever the 
court ſhould require him. We ſhall mect with many fad 
examples of ſuch proceedings in the latter part of this reign. 
The honeſt puritans made conſcience of not denying any 
thing they were charged with, if it war true, though they 
might certainly have put the accuſers on proof of the charge: 
Nay, moſt of them thought themſelves bound to confeſs 
the truth, and bear a publick teſtimony to it, before the 
civil magiſtrate, though it was made uſe of to their dif. 
advantage.“ | The 


] have an example of this now before me. The Reverend Mr. Axton, 
miniſter of Morton-Corbet in Leiceſterſpire, was cited into the biſhop's 
court three ſeveral times this year, and examined upon the reaſons of hi 
refuſing the apparel, the cro/s in baptiſm, and #neeling at the ſacrament, 
which he debated with the biſhop and his officers with a decent freedom 
and courage. At the cloſe of the debate the biſhop ſaid, 

Biſhop. Now, Mr. Aton, I would know of you, what you think of the 
calling of the biſhops of England? 

Axton. I may fall into danger by anſwering this queſtion. 

Biſh. I may compel you to anſwer upon your oath. , | 

Axt. But I may chooſe whether I will anſwer upon oath or not. I am 
not bound to bring myſelf into danger; but becauſe J am perſuaded it will 
redound to Gop's glory, I will ſpeak, be the confequence what it will; 
and I truſt in the holy ſpirit that I ſhall be willing to die in defence of the 
truth. 

Bi. Well; what do you think of my calling? 

Axt. You are not lawfully called to be a biſhop, according to the word 
of God. 

Bib. I thought ſo; but why? 

Axt. For three cauſes, 1. Becauſe you were not ordained by the conſent 
of the elaer/hip. 

Biſh. But J had the hands of three or four e N ; 

Axt. But that is not the elderſhip St. Paul ſpeaks of, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

Biſh, By what elderſhip were you ordained? Was it not by a biſhop? 

Axt. I had indeed the laying on of the hands of one of the biſhops of 
England, but that was the leaſt part of my calling. : 

Lich. What calling had you more? | : 

Axt. I having exerciſed and expounded the word ſeveral times in an 
ordinary aſſembly of ten minifters; they joined in prayer, and, being re- 
quid to ſpeak their conſeiences in the preſence of God, declared upon 
Js trial they had of me, that they were periuaded I might.become a pro- 
fitable laboorer in the houſe of Gop; after which I recerved the laying on 
of the hands of the biſhop. 

Bib. But you had not the laying on of the hands of thoſe N 

| Xt, NO; 
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The controverſy with the church, which had hitherto 
been chiefly confined to the habits, to the croſs in baptiſm, 
and kneeling at the Lord's ſupper, began now to open into 
ſeveral more conſiderable branches, by the lectures of the 

Reverend 


Axt. No; I had the fubſtance, but I wanted the accident, wherein I 
beſeech the Lord to be merciful to me; for the laying on of hands, as it 
is the 2vord, ſo it is agreeable with the mighty action of ordaining the 
miniſters of Gop. | | | 

Biſh, Well, then your ordination is imperfect as well as mine, What 
is your ſecond reaſon? 

Axt. Becauſe you are not ordained biſhop over any one flock; nay, you 
are not a paſtor over any one congregation, contrary to 1 Pet. v. 2, Feed 
the flock; and to As xiv. 23; from whence it is manifeſt that there ſhould 
be biſhops and elders through every congregation. 

Biſh. What is a congregation ? | 

Art. Not a whole dioceſe, but ſuch a number of people as ordinarily 
aſſemble in one place to hear the word of Gop. | 
Bib. What if you had a pariſh ſix or ſeven miles long, where many 
could not come to hear once in a quarter of a year? 

Axt. I would not be paſtor over ſuch a flock. 

Biſs, What is your third reaſon? 

Axt. Becauſe you are not choſen by the people; Ads, xiv, 23. And 
they ordained elders by elefion in every church, Xeypolovtoavies, by the lifting 
up of hands. 

B's Chanc. How came you to be parſon of Morton Corbet ? 

Axt. I am no par/on. | 

Chanc, Are you then wicar ? 

Axt. No; I am no vicar. I abhor thoſe names as antichriſtian; I am 
paſtor of the congregation there. 

Chanc. Are you neither pary9n nor vicar? How hold you your living? 

Axt. U receive theſe temporal things of the people, becauſe I, being 
their paſtor, do miniſter to them ipiritual things. 

Chanc, If you are neither parſen nor vicar you muſt reap no profit. 

Axt. Do you mean good faith in that you ſay? 

Chanc. Yea, if you will be neither par/on nor vicar, there is good 
cauſe why another ſhould. | 

Biſo. You mult underitand, that all livings in the church are given to 
miniſters as par/ons and wicars, and not as paſtors and minifters. How 
were you choſen paſtor? 

Axt. By the free election of the people and leave of the patron: After 
I had preached about ſix weeks by way of probation, I was choſen by one 
conlent of them all, a ſermon being preached by one of my brethren, 
ie:ting torth the mutual duties of paſtor and people. 

i/5, May the bithops of England ordain miniſters? 

Axt. You ought not to do it in the manner ye do; that is, without 
the conſent of the elderſhip, without ſufficient proof of their qualifications, 
au yithout ordaining them to a particular congregation, 1 
| Bib. 
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Reverend Mr. Thomas Cartwright, B. D. fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and Lady Margaret's profeſſor, a cou. 
rageous man, a popular preacher, a profound ſcholar, and 
maſter of an elegant Latin ſtile; he was in high eſteem in 
| the 


Biſb. Well, Mr. Axton, you muſt yield ſomewhat to me, and I wil! 
yield ſomewhat to you; I will not trouble you for the cro/5 in bapti/m; and 
if you will wear the /urplice but ſometimes it ſhall ſuffice. 

Axt. I can't conſent to wear the ſurplice, it is againſt my conſcience; 
J truſt, by the help of Gop, I ſhall never put on that feeve which is a 
mark of the beaſt. 

Lifh. Will you leave your flock for the ſurplice ? 

Axt. Nay: Will you perſecute me from my flock for a ſurplice ? I love 
my flock in Jeſus Chriſt, and had rather have my right arm cut off than 
be removed from them, 

Biſh. Well, I will not deprive you this time. | 

Axt. I beſeech yon conſider what you do in removing me from my 
flock, ſceing I am not come in at the window, or by ſimony, but according 
to the inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt. | 


On the 22d of November following Mr. Axton appeared again, and was 
examining touched organs, mulick in — 2 and obedience to 
the Queen's laws, &c. 

Biſh. You in refuſing the ſurplice are diſloyal to the Queen, and ſhew 
a contempt of her laws. | | 

Axt. You do me great injury in charging me with difloyalty; and 
eſpecially when you call me and my brethren traitors, and ſay, that we 
are more troubleſome ſubjects than the papiſts. h 

Biſh. 1 fay till, the papiſts are afraid to ſtir, but you are preſumptuous, 
and di ſquiet the ſtate more than they. 

Axt. If I, or any that fear Goo, ſpeak the truth, doth this diſquiet 
the ſtate? The papiſts have for twelve years been plotting treaſon againſt 
the Queen and the goſpel, and yet this doth not grieve you. But I proteſt 
in the preſence of God, and of you all, that I am a true and faithful ſub- ſu 
ject to her majeſty ; alſo I do pray daily both publickly and privately, for 3, 
her majeſty's ſafety, and for her long and proſperous reign, and for the 
- overthrow of all her enemies, and eſpecially the papiſts. I do profels 
myſelf an enemy to her enemies, and a friend to her friends; therefore, if 
you have any conſcience, ceaſe to charge me with diſloyalty to my prince. 

Biſh. In as much as you refuſe to wear the ſurplice, which ſhe has com- ca 
manded, you do in effect deny her to be ſupreme governeſs in all cauſes w 
eceleſiaſtical and temporal. 

Axt. I admit her majeſty's ſupremacy ſo far, as, if there be any error 
in the governors of the church, ſhe has power to reform it ; but I do not 
admit her to be an ecclefiaſtical elder, or church governor. 

Fiſh. Yes; but ſhe is, and hath full power and authority all manner 
of ways; indeed ſhe doth not adminiſter the ſacrame and preach, but 
leaveth thoſe things to us. But if ſbe were a man, as oe is @ Woman, 
aby might [he not preach the word of God as well as we? , * 

| * 
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the univerſity, his lectures being frequented by vaſt crouds 
of ſcholars; and when he preached at St. Mary's they were 


forced to take down the windows. Beza ſays of him, that 
he thought there was not a more learned man under the” fun. 


This divine, in his lectures, diſputed againſt certain blemiſhes 
of the Engliſh hierarchy, and particularly againſt theſe fix, 


which he ſubſcribed with his own hand:* 

« The names and functions of archbiſhops and archdeacons 
e ought to be aboliſhed, as having no foundation in ſcrip- 
ture. The offices of the lawful miniſters of the church, 
« viz. biſhops and deacons, ought to be reduced to the apoſto- 
ical inſtitution; the biſhop to preach the word of Gop. 
« and pray, and deacons to take care of the poor.— The 
government of the church ought not to be intruſted with 


Axt. May ſhe, if ſhe were a man, preach the word of Gop? Then 


ſhe may alſo adminiſter the ſacraments. 
Bi. This does not follow, for you know Paul preached, and yet did 


not baptize. 

Axt. Paul confeſſes that he did baptize, though he was ſent eſpecially 
to preach. 

Biſb. Did not Mojes teach the people? and yet he was their civil 
governor. 


Axt. Meſes's calling was extraordinary. Remember the King of 
7udah, how he would have ſacrificed in the temple of God. Take heed 
how you confound thoſe offices which God has diſtinguiſhed, 

Bi. You ſee how he runneth. 
| Bickley. You ſpeak very confidently and rafhly. 

Bib. This is his arrogant ſpirit. ——MS. p. 55, 56. 


Thus the diſpute broke off, and the good man, notwithſtanding all his 
ſupplications, was deprived of his living. and driven to ſeek his bread 
in another country, though the biſhop” owned he was a divine of good 
learning, a ready memory, and well qualified for the pulpit. 

One ſees here the difiiculties the puritans laboured under in their ordi- 
nations; they apprehended the election of the people, and the examina- 
tion of preſbyters, with the impoſition of their hands, neceſſary to the 


call of a miniſter; but this, if it were done in E:g/and without a biſhop, 


would hardly entitle them to preach in the church, or give them a legal 
title to the profits of their livings: Therefore, after they had paſſed the 
former trials, they applied to the % for the impoſition of his hands; but 
others being diſatisfied with the ordination of a ſingle perſon, not nghtly 
called, as they thought, to the office of a %, went beyond ſea, and 
were ordained by the preſbyteries of foreign churches: For though the 


L 
Won 


7 


Eng! puritans had their ſynods and preſbyteries, yet it is remarkable 


that they never ordained a ſingle perſon to the miniſtry. 
* Strype's Ann, vol. i. p. 628, 9. 


6c biſhops? 
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e biſhops? chancellors, or the officials of archdeacons; but every 
«church ſhould be governed by its own miniſter and prei- 
e byters,—Miniſters ought not to be at large, but every 
c one ſhould have the charge of a certain flock.——-No-body 
« ſhould aſk, or ſtand as a candidate for the miniſtry, . 
<« Biſhops ſhould not be created by civil authority, but 
c“ ought to be fairly choſen by the church.“ 

Theſe propoſitions are ſaid to be untrue, dangerous, and 
tending to the ruin of learning and religion; they were there. 
fore ſent to Secretary Cecil, chancellor of the univerſity, 
who adviſed the vice-chancellor to filence the author, or 
oblige him to recant. Cartwright challenged Dr. Whirgift, 
who preached againſt him, to a publick diſputation, which 
he refuſed, unleſs he had the Queen's licence; and *Whitgift 
offered a private debate by writing, which the other declined, 
as anſwering no valuable purpoſe. 

Other dangerous and ſeditious propoſitions, as they were 

called, were collected out of Cartwright's lectures, and ſent 
to court by Dr. Whitgift, to incenſe the Queen and chan- 
cellor againſt him. As, | | 

I. © In reforming the church, it is neceſſary to reduce 
& all things to the apoſtolical inſtitution. 


2. No man ought to be admitted into the miniſtry, but 8 
& who is capable of preaching. 

3. © None but ſuch a miniſter of the word ought to pray c 

& publickly in the church, or adminiſter the ſacraments. 6 


4. Popiſh ordinations are not valid. 
5. Only canonical ſcripture onght to be read publickly 
& jm the church. | 15 te 
6. The publick liturgy ſhonld be ſo framed, that there c 
© be no private praying or reading in the church, but that 0 
ce all the people attend to the prayers of the miniſter, 
7. The care of burying the dead, does not belong more h 
66 
0 
4 
| 


to the miniſterial office, than to the reſt of the church. 
8, Equal reverence is due to all canonical ſcripture, and 
ce to all the names of Gop; there is therefore no reaſon 
<& why the people ſhould ſtand at the reading of the goſpel, 
* or bow at the name of Jeſus. 5 
9. It is as lawful to /it at the Lord's table, as to kneel 
& or tand. ; ; 
10. The 


/ 
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10. The Lord's ſupper ought not to be adminiſteerd 
« jn private; nor ſhould baptiſm be adminiſtered by women 
« or lay- perſons. 

11.“ The ſign of the croſ in baptiſm is ſuperſtitious, - 

12. © It is reaſonable and proper, that the parent ſhould 
« offer his own child to baptiſm, making a confeſſion of that 
« faith he intends to educate it in, without being obliged 
« to anſwer in the child's name, 1 WILL, 1 WILL NOT, 1 
« BELIEVE, &c. nor ought it to be allowed, that women, or 
« perſons under age, ſhould be ſponſors. 

13, In giving names to children, it is convenient to 
« avoid Paganiſm, as well as the names and offices of Chriſt, 
« Angels, &c. 

14. It is papiſtical to forbid marriages at certain times 
* of the year; and to give licences in thoſe times is into- 
« lcrable. 

15. © Private marriages, that is, ſuch as are not publiſhed 
before the congregation, are highly inconvenient. 

16. The obſervation of J/ent, and faſting on Fridays 
« and Saturdays, is ſuperſtitious. 

17, * The obſervation of fe/tivals is unlawful. 

18. Trading or keeping markets on the Lord's day, is 
« unlawful. | 

19, © In ordaining of the miniſters the pronouncing thoſe 
« words, Receive thou the Holy Gho}t, is both ridiculous and 
« wicked. 

20. © Kings and biſhops ſhould not be anointed.?? 

Theſe were Cartwright's dangerous doctrines, which he 
touched occaſionally in his lectures, but with no deſign to 
create diſcord, as appears by a e/timonial ſent to the ſecreta 
of ſtate in his favour, ſigned by fifteen conſiderable names 
in the univerſity; in which they declare, that they had heard 
his lectures, and, that “ he never touched upon the con- 
* troverly of the habits; and though he had advanced ſome 
« propoſitions with regard to the miniſtry, according to 
* which he wiſhed things might be regulated, he did it with 
all imaginable caution and modeſty.”* Other letters were 
written in his favour, ſigned by twenty names or upwards, of 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 2. ; 
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whom ſome were afterwards biſhops, but it was reſolved to 
make him an example. Cartwright himſelf fent an elegant 
Latin letter to the ſecretary, in which he declares, that he 
waved all occaſions of ſpeaking concerning the habits, but 
owns he had taught that our miniſtry declined from the mi. 
niſtry of the apoſtolical church in ſome points, according to 
which he wiſhed it might be modelled; bowever, that he did 
this with all imaginable caution, as almoſt the whole univer. 
fity would witneſs, if they might de allowed. He prayed the 
ſecretary to hear and judge the cauſe himſelf; which was fo 
far from noveliy, that it was as venerable for its antiquity 
as the apoſtolick age; but though the ſecretary was con- 
vinced,“ that his behaviour was free from arrogancy, or an 
mtention to cauſe trouble, and that only as a publick reader 
in the univerſity, he had given notes of the difference be- 
rween the miniſtry in the times of the apoſtles, and the 
preſent miniſtry of the church of England, yet he left him 
to the mercy of his enemies, who poured upon him all the 
infamy and diſgrace their power would admit. They firſt 
denied him his degree of doctor in divinity, then forbad his 
reading publick lectures, and at laſt deprived him of his 
fellowſhip, and expelled him the univerſity. A ſhort and 
compendious way of confuting an adverſary! 

Mr. Cartwright being now out of all employment, tra- 
velled beyond ſea, and ſettled a correſpondence with The moſt 
celebrated divines in the proteſtant univerſities of Europe. 
While he was abroad he was choſen miniſter to the Engliſh 
merchants at Antwerp, and afterwards at Middleburgh, 
where he continued two years with Jittle or no profit to 
himſelf; and then returning to Eygland, being earneſtly 
ſolicited thereunto by letters from Mr, Deering, Full, 
Wiburne, Fox and Lever, we ſhall hear more of the ſuffer. 
ings of this eminent divine for his non-conformity.+ 

This year [ 1570] Grindal biſhop of London being tranf- 
hated to Tork, Sandys biſhop of TWorceſter was mac to 
London; in his primary viſitation, Jan. 10, he charged his 
clergy, 1. To keep ſtrictly to the Look of common: prayer. 
2. Not to preach without a licence. 3. To wear the ap- 


Pierce's Vindication, p. 77. Þ+ Clarke's Life of Cartwright, p. 18. 
parel, 
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parel, that is, the ſquare cap and ſcholar's gown, and in 
divine ſervice, the ſurplice. 4. Not to admit any of other 
pariſhes to their communion. He alſo ordered all clerks? 
tolerations to be called in; by which it appears that ſome few 
of the non-conformiſts had been tolerated, or diſpenſed with 
hitherto, but now this was at an end.* However, the pu- 
ritans encouraged one another by converſation and letters, 
to ſtedfaſtneſs in their oppoſition to the corruptions of the 
church, and not to fear the reſentments of their adverſaries. 

There was a ſpirit in the parliament, which was convened 
April 2, 1571, to attempt ſomething in favour of the puri- 
tans, upon whom the biſhops bore harder every day than 
other. Mr. Strickland, an ancient gentleman, offered a bill 
for a further reformation in the church, April 6, and intro- 
duced it with a ſpeech, proving, that the common prayer 
book, with ſome ſuperſtitious remains of popery in the church, 
might eaſily be altered without any danger to religion. 
He enforced it with a ſecond ſpeech, April 13, upon which 
the treaſurer of the Queen's houſhold ſtood up, and faid, 
« All matters of ceremonies were to be referred to the 
Queen, and for them to meddle with the royal prerogative 
« was not convenient.” Her majeſty was ſo diſpleaſed with 
Mr. Strickland's motion, that ſhe ſent for him before the 
council, and forbad him the parliament-houſe, which alarmed 
the members, and occaſioned ſo many warm ſpeeches, that 
ſhe thought fit to reſtore him on the 2oth of April. This 
was a bold ſtroke at the freedom of parliaments, and carrying 
the prerogative to its utmoſt length. Bur Mr. Strickland 
moved further, that a confeſſion of faith ſhould be publiſhed 
and confirmed by parliament, as it was in other proteſtant 
countries; and that a committee might be appointed to confer 
with the biſhops on this head. The committee drew up 
certain articles, according to thoſe which paſſed the convo- 
cation of 1562, but left out others. The archbiſhop 
aſked them, why they left out the article for Homilies, and 
for the conſecrating of biſhops, and ſome others relating to the 
hierarchy. Mr. Peter Wentworth replied, becauſe they had 
not yet examined how far they were agreeable to the word 


* 
* Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 29. 
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of Gov, having confined themſelves chiefly to doctrines. 
The archbiſhop rephed, - Surely you will refer yourſelves 
wholly to us the biſhops in theſe things? To which Mr. Went. 
worth replied warmly, No, by the faith I bear to Gop, we 
avill paſs nothing before we underſtand what it it, for that 
were but to make you popes. Make you popes who liji, for awe 
will make you none. So the articles relating to diſcipline were 
waved, and an act was paſſed, confirming all the doctrinal 
articles agrecd upon in the fynod of x 562. | 

The act is entitled, For reformation of diſorders in the 
miniſlers of the church;* * And enjoins all that have any 
6 eccleſiaſtical livings, to declare their aſſent before the 
« bifhop of the dioceſe to all the articles of religion, WIIcR 
© ONLY CONCERN THE CONFFSSION OF THE TRUE FAITH, 
« AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE SACKAMENTS, comprized in 
& the book imprinted, and intituled, articles, whereupon it was 
& agreed by the archbiſhops and biſbops, &c. and the whole clergy 
ce in the convocation of 1 562, for avoiding diverſity of opinions, 
* and for the eſtabliſhing of conſent touching true religion; 
« and to ſubſcribe them; which was to be teſtified by the 
< biſhop of the dioceſe, under his ſeal; which teſtimonial 
he was to read publickly with the ſaid articles, as the con- 
« fon of his faith, in his church on a Sunday, in the 
time of divine ſervice, or elſe to be deprived. If any 
« clergyman maintained any doctrine repugnant to the ſaid 
© articles, the biſhop might deprive him. None were to 
* be admitted to any benefice with cure, except he was a 
de deacon of the age of 23 years, and would ſubſcribe, and 
4 declare his unfeigned aſſent to the articles above-mentioned. 
Nor might any adminiſter the facraments under 24 years 
« gf age,” | x | 

It appears from the words of this ſtatute, that thoſe ar- 
ricles of the church which relate to its diſcipline were not 
deſigned to be the terms of miniſterial conformity; and if 
the Queen and the biſhops had governed themſelves accord- 
ingly, the feparation had been ib iiled in its infancy; for there 
was hardly a puritan in England that retuſed ſubſcription 
to the doctrinal articles: If all the 39 articles had been 


#* x42 Eliz. Cap. 32, 
ce eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed, there had been no need of the following claule, 
Which ONLY concern the confeſſion of the true chriſtian faith, 
and the daftrine of the ſacraments. And yet notwithſtand- 
ing chis act, many that held bencfices and eccleſiaſtical pre- 
{crments, and that offered to conform to the ſtatute, were 
deprived in the following part of this. reign; which was 
owing to the biſhops? ſervile compliance with the preroga- 
tive, and preſſing ſubſcription to more than the law re- 
quired. 

It deſerves further to be taken notice of, that by a clauſe 
in this act the parliament admits of ordination by preſbyters 
without a biſhop; which was afterwards diſallowed by the 
biſhops in this reign, as well as at the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. when the church was deprived of great numbers 
of learned and uſcful preachers, who ſcrupled the matter 
of re- ordination, as they would at this time, if it had been 
inſiſted on. Many of rhe preſent clergy had been exiles 
for religion, and had been ordained abroad, according to 
the cuſtom of foreign churches, but would not be re- 
ordained, any more than thoſe of the popiſh communion; 
therefore to put an end to all diſputes the ſtatute includes 
both; the words are theſe, © That every perſon under the 
degree of a biſhop, that doth, or ſhall pretend to be a 
«+ prieſt or miniſter of Gop's word and ſacraments, by reaſon 
* of any other form of inſtitutton, conſecration, or order- 
ing, than the form ſer forth in parliament in the time of 
tlie late King Edward VI. or now uſed in the reign of 
our moſt ſovereign lady N Elizabeth, ſhall, before 
* Chriſtmas next, declare his aſſent, and ſubſcribe the articles 
* aforeſaid.” The meaning of which clauſe (ſays Mr. Strype) 
is undoubredly to comprehend papiſts, and likewiſe ſuch as 
received their orders in ſome of the foreign reformed 
churches, when they were in exile under Queen Mary. 

It is probable that the controverted clauſe of the 2oth 
article, the church has power is decree rites and ceremonies, 
8 authority in controverſies of faith, was not among the 
articles of 1562, as has been ſhewn under that year; though 
it might be (according to Laud and Heylin) inferted in the 


$ Strype*s Ann, vol. ii. p. 72. + Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 71. 
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convocation book of 1571, but what has this to do with 
the a& of parliament, which refers to a book printed nine 
years before? Beſides, it is abſurd to charge the puritans with 
ftriking out the clauſe, as Archbiſhop Laud has done; they 


having no ſhare in the government of the church at this 


time, nor intereſt to obtain the leaſt abatement in their fa- 
vour; nor does it appear that they diſapproved the clauſe 
under proper regulations: One might rather ſappoſe, that 
the Queen ſhould rake umbrage at it as an fnvaſion of her 
prerogative, and that rherefore ſome zealons churchman, 
finding the articles defective upon the head of the church's 
authority, might inſert it privately, to avoid the danger of a 
premunire. | oc 

But after all, ſubſcription to the doctrinal articles of the 
church oxnLY, has been reckoned a very great grievance 
by many pious and learned divines, both in church and out 
of it; for it is next to impoſſible to frame 36 propoſitions in 
any human words, to which ten thonſand clergymen can 
give their hearty aſſent and conſent. Some that agree to 
the doctrine itſelf may diſſent from the words and phraſes 
by which it is expreſſed; and others that agree to the capital 
doctrines of chriſtianity, may have ſome doubts about the 
deeper and more abſtruſe points of ſpeculation. It would be 
hard to deprive a man of his living, and ſhut him out from 
all uſefulneſs in the church, becaufe he doubts of the cal 
deſcent of Chriſt into hell; or, whether the beſt actions of 
men before their converſion have the nature of ſins;“ or that 
every thing in the three creeds, commonly called the Apoſtles, 
the Nicene, and the Athanaſian, may be proved by moſt certain 
<oarrants of holy ſcripture, and are therefore to be believed 
and received + Wile and good men may have different 
ſentiments upon the doctrine of the decrees, which are a 
depth which no man can fathom. Theſe, and ſome other 
things, have galled the conſciences of the clergy, and driven 
them to evaſions deſtructive to morality, and the peace of 
their own minds. Some have ſubſcribed them as articles of 
peace, contrary to the very title, which ſays, they are for 
avoiding the diverſity of opinions. Others have tortured the 
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words to a meaning contrary to the known ſenſe of the com- 
pilers. Some ſubſcribe them with a ſecret reſerve, as far 
as they are agreeable to the word of Gov; and ſo they may 
ſubſcribe the council of Trent, or even Mahomet's xe thr. 
Others ſubſcribe them not as. doctrines which they believe, 
but as doctrines that they will not openly contradi& and 
oppoſe; and others, I am informed, put no ſenſe upon the 
articles at all, but only ſubſcribe them as a teſt of their obe- 
dience to their ſuperiors, who require this of them as the 
legal way to preferment in the church. How hard muſt it 
be for men of learning and probity to ſubmit to theſe ſhifts! 
when no kinds of ſubſcriptions can be a barrier againſt igno-' 
rant or diſhoneſt minds. Of what advantage is uniformity 
of profeſſion without an agreement in principles? If the 
fundamental articles of our faith were drawn up in the 
language of holy ſcripture; or if thoſe who were appointed 
to examine into the learning, and other qualificatious of mi- 
niſters, were to be judges of their orthodox confeſſions of 
faith, it would anſwer a better purpoſe than ſubſcription 
to human creeds and articles. 

Though the Commons were forbid to concern themſelves 
with the diſcipline of the church, they ventured to preſent 
an addreſs to the Queen,“ complaining, <* That for lack of 
true diſcipline in the church, great numbers are admitted 
e miniſters that are infamous in their lives and converſations; 

and among thoſe that are of ability, their gifts in many 
places are uſeleſs, by reaſon of pluralities and non-reſi- 
* dency, whereby infinite numbers of your majeſty's ſub- 
ſects are like to periſh for lack of knowledge. By means 
« of this, together with the common blaſpheming of the 
Lord's name, the moſt wicked licentiouſneſs of life, the 
abuſe of excommunication, the commutation of penance, 
the great numbers of atheiſts, ſchiſmaticks daily ſpringing 
up, and the increaſe of papiſts, the proteſtant religion 
is in imminent danger: Wherefore in regard firſt and 
** principally to the glory of Gop, and next in diſcharge 
of our bounden duty to your majeſty; beſides, being 
moved with pity towards ſo many thouſands of your ma- 
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« jeſty's ſubjects, daily in danger of being loſt for want of 
« the food of the word, and true diſcipline ; we the Com- 
© mons in this prefent parliament aflembled, are humbly 
& bold to open the griefs, and to ſeek the ſalving of the 
& ſores of our country, and to beſcech your majeſty, ſeeing 
« the fame is of ſo great importance, if the parliament at 
this time may not be fo long continued, as that by good 
and godly laws proviſion may be made for ſupply and 
& reformation of theſe great and grievous wants and abuſes, 
« that yet by ſuch other means, as to your majeſty's wiſdom 
4 ſhall ſeem meet, a perfect redreſs of the ſame may be 


& had; by which the number of your majeſty's faithful , 
< ſubjects will be increaſed, popery will be deſtroyed, the WM , 
« glory of God will be promoted, and your majeſty's re- A 
„ nown will be recommended to all a But the F: 
__ broke up the parliament without taking any notice , 

the ſupplication. i ſa 


The convocation which ſat with this parliament aſſembled = 
April 3d, 1571, when the Reverend Mr. Gilbert Alcock pre- Bi 


ſented a ſupplication to them in behalf of the deprived mi- ma 
niſters, praying their intereſt with the Queen for a redreſs of * 
their grievances:* © If a godly miniſter (ſays he) omit but * 
<« the leaſt ceremony, for conſcience fake, he is immediately the 


< indicted, deprived, caſt into priſon, and his goods waſted al 
and deſtroyed; he is kept from his wife and children, and 
* at laſt excommunicated. We therefore beſeech your 
& fatherhoods to pity our caſe, and take from us theſe 
c {tumbling-blocks.*” But the convocation were of another 
ſoirit, and, inſtead of removing their burthens, increaſed 
them; by framing certajn new canons of diſcipline, againſt 
the puritans; as, that the biſhops ſhould call in all their i- 
cences for preaching, and give out ze ones to thoſe who 
were beſt qualified; & and among the qualifications they inſiſt 
not only upon ſub{cription to the doctrines of the church 
enjoined by parliament, but upon ſubſcription to the common 
prayer-book, and ordina! for conſecration of archbiſhops, 
| biſhops, prieſts and deacons, as containing nothing contrary to 
- the word of Gov. And they declare, that all ſuch preachers 


* MS, p. 92, $ Sparrow, p. 223. 
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as do not ſubſcribe, or that diſturb people's minds with con- 
trary doctrine, ſhall be excommunicated. But as theſe 
canons never had the ſanction of the broad ſeal, ſurely the 
enforcing them upon the puritans was a ſtretch of power 
hardly to be juſtified. Biſhop Grindal confeſſed they had 
not the force of a law, and might poſſibly involve them in 
a premunire; and yet the biſhops urged them upon the 
clergy of their ſeveral dioceſes. . 'They cancelled all the li- 
cences of preachers, and inſiſted peremptorily on the ſub- 
ſcription above-mentioned, 

The complaints of the miniſters, under theſe hardſhips, 
reached the ears of the elector Palatine of the Rhine, who 

was pleaſed to order the learned Zanchy, profeſſor of divinity 
in the univerſity of Heidelburgh, to write to the Queen of 
Exgland in their behalf, beſeeching her majeſty, not to inſiſt 
upon ſubſcriptions, or upon wearing the habits, which gave 
ſuch offence to great numbers of the clergy, and was like to 
make a ſchiſm in the church.“ The letter was incloſed to 
Biſhop Grindal; who, when he had read it, would not ſo 
much as deliver it to the Queen, for fear of diſobliging her 
majeſty, whoſe reſolution was to put an end to all diſtinctions 
in the church, by preſſing the act of uniformity. Inſtead 
therefore of relaxing to the puritans, orders were ſent to 
all church-wardens, „Not to ſuffer any to read, pray, 
* preach, or miniſter the ſacraments, in any churches, 
* chapels, or private places, without a new licence from 
* the Queen or the archbiſhop, or biſhop of the dioceſe, to 
be dated ſince May 1571.” The more reſolved puritans 
were therefore reduced to the neceſſity of aſſembling in 
private, or of laying down their miniſtry. 

Though all the biſhops were obliged to go. into theſe 
meaſures of the court, yet ſome were fo ſenſible of the want 
ot diſcipline, and of preaching the word, that they permitted 
their clergy to enter into 5 for the promoting of 
both. The miniſters of the town of Northampton, with 
the conſent and approbation of Dr. Scambler their biſhop, 
e mayor of the town, and the juſtices of the county, agreed 
upon the following regulations for worſhip and diſcipline: 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 97. + Ibid. 
You. I. | R „That 
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ce That ſinging and playing of organs in the choir ſhall be 

cc put down, and common prayer read in the body of the 
c church, with a pſalm before and after ſermon. That every 
& Tueſday and Thurſday there ſhall be a lecture Fom nine to 
& ten in the morning, in the chief church of the town, begin. 
ce ning with the confe/ion in the book of common prayer, 
te and ending with prayer and a confeſſion of faith. Every 
&« Sunday and holiday ſhall be a ſermon after morning prayer, 
c with a pſalm before and after. Service ſhall be ended in 
& every pariſh church by nine in the morning every Sunday 
and holidays, to the end that people may reſort to the 
& ſermon in the chief church, except they have a ſermon 
jn their own. None ſhall walk abroad, or fit idly in the | 
« ſtreets, in time of divine ſervice. The youth ſhall every | 
„ Sunday evening be examined in a portion of Calvir's / 
l 


& catechiſm, which the reader ſhall expound for an hour, 
& There ſhall be a general communion once a quarter in { 
ce every pariſh church, with a ſermon. A fortnight before 
cc each communion, the miniſter with the churchwardens 4 
& ſhall go from houſe to houſe, to take the names of the 
& communicants, and examine into their hives; and the party 6 
ce that is not in charity with his .neighbour ſhall be put from « 


c the communion. After the commnnion the miniſter ſhall 
c yifit every houſe, to underſtand. who have not received 
che communion, and why. Every. communion-day each 
ce pariſh ſhall have ¼π e communions, one beginning at five in 
c the morning, with a ſermon of an hour, and ending at 
cc eight, for ſervants; the other from nine to twelve for 
& maſters and dames. The manner of the communion ſhall 
e be according to the order of the Queen's book, ſaving 
ce that the people being in oy confeſſion upon their knees, 
& ſhall riſe up from their pe and ſo paſs to the communion- 
c table, where they ihall receive the ſacrament in companies, 
ce and'then return to their pews, the miniſter reading in the 
« pulpit. The communion table ſhall ſtand in the body of 
ce the church, according to the book, at the upper end ot 
e the middle ifle, having three miniſters, one in the middle 
ce tg deliver the bread, the other two at each end for the 
& cup, the miniiters often calling von the people to remen- 
& ber the poor, The communion to end with a pfalm.— 

0 66 Exceſhve 
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Exceſſive ringing of bells on the Lord's day is prohibited; 
« and carrying of the bell before corpſes in the ſtreers, and 
* bidding prayers for the dead, which was uſed till within 
« theſe two years, 1s reſtrained.” 

Here was a ſort of aſſociation, or voluntary diſcipline, in- 
troduced, independent of the 1 $ injunctions, or canons 
of the church; this was what the puritans were contending 
for, and would gladly have acquielced 1 in, if it might have 
been eſtabliſhed by a law. 

Beſides theſe attempts for diſcipline, the clergy, with leave 

of their biſhop, encouraged religious exerciſes among them- 
ſelves, for the interpretation of ſome tects of ſcripture, one 
ſpeaking to it orderly after another; theſe were called PRo- 
PHESYINGS from the apoſtolical direction, 1 Cor. xiv. 31. 
Ye may all propheſy one by one, that all may learn, and all be 
comforted. They alſo conferred among themſelves, touching 
ſound doctrine and good life and manners. 

The regulations or orders for theſe exerciſes in North- 
ampton, were theſe: — 


« That every miniſter, at his firſt allowance to be of this 


* exerciſe, ſhall by ſubſcription declare his conſent, in Chriſt's 
true religion with his brethren, and ſubmit to the diſcipline 
« and order of the ſame. The names of all the members 


„ ſhall be written in a table; three of whom ſhall be con- 


«* cerned at each exerciſe; the firſt, beginning and ending 
with prayer, ſhall explain his text, and confute fooliſh in- 
* terpretartions, and then make a practical reflection, but not 
* dilate to a common place. Thoſe that ſpeak after may add 
* any thing they think the other has omitted, tending to ex- 
plain the text; but may not repeat what has been ſaid, nor 

C oppoſe their predeceſſor, unleſs he has ſpoken contrary 
* to the ſcriptures. The exerciſe to continue from nine to 
eleven; the firſt ſpeaker to end in three quarters of an 
* hour, the ſecond and third not to exceed each one quarter 
* of an hour; one of the moderators always to conclude. 
* After the exerciſe is over, and the auditors diſmiſſed, the 
re dent ſhall call the learned brethren to him to give their 
judgment of the performances, when it ſhall be lawful for 
„ any of the brethren to oppoſe their objections againſt them 
u writing, which ſhall be anſwered before the next exer- 
R 2 & eile. 
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& ciſe. If any break orders, the preſident ſhall command 
« him, in the name of the eternal Go, to be ſilent; and 
& after the exerciſe, he ſhall be reprimanded. When the 
c exerciſe is finiſhed, the next ſpeaker ſhall be appointed, 
and his text given him.“ 

The confeſſion of faith, which the members of theſe pro- 
pheſyings ſigned at their admiſſion, was to the following 
purpole;— _ | 

„ That they believed the word of Gop, contained in the 
“ Old and New 'Teſtament, to be a perfect rule of faith 
and manners; that it ought to be read and known by all 
6e people, and that the authority of it exceeds all authority, 
not of the pope only, but of the church alſo; and of 
& councils, fathers, men and angels. 

They condemn, as a tyrannous yoke, whatſoever men 
have ſct up of their own invention, to make articles of 


faith, and the binding men's conſciences by their laws and 


ce jnſtitutes: In ſum, all thoſe manners and faſhions of ſerving 
* Gop, which men have brought in without the authority 
e of the word for the warrant thereof, though recom- 
© mended by cuſtom, by unwritten traditions, or any other 
* names whatſoever; of which fort are the Pope's ſupre- 
ce macy, purgatory, tranſubſtantiation, man's merits, free. will, 
* juſtification by <works, praying in an unknown tongue, and 
e diſtinftions of meats, apparel, and days, and briefly all the 
& ceremonies, and whole order of papiſtry, which they call the 
* hierarchy; which are a devilith confuſion, cſtablithed as 
it were in ſpight of Goo, and to the reproach of religion. 

And ve. gontent ourſclves (ſay they) with the ſimplicity 
* of this pure word of Gop, and doctrine thereof; a fum- 
* mary of which is in the aps/t/es? creed; reſolving to try 
and examine, and alſo to judge all other doctrines what- 
e ſocver by this pure word, as by a certain rule and perfect 


d touchſtonc. And to this word of Gop we humbly ſubmit 


< ourſelves, and all our doings, willing and ready to be 
« judged, reformed, or further. inſtructed thereby, in all 

% points of religion.“ | 
Mr. Strype calls this a <ell-minded, and religionſiy diſpoſed 
combination of bab biſhop, magiſtrates, and pcop.e. It was 
deſigned to itir up an emulation in the clergy to ſtudy the 
5 ſcriptures, 
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ſcriptures, that they may be more capable of inſtructing the 
people in chriſtian knowledge; and though men of looſe 
principles cenſured it, yet the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
who had a ſpecial letter from the Queen, to inquire into 
novelties, and were acquainted with the ſcheme above- men- 
tioned, gave them as yet neither check nor diſturbance; / but 
uhen her majeſty was informed that hey were nurſeries of 

puritaniſm, and tended to promote alterations in the govern- 
ment of the church, ſhe quickly ſuppreſſed them, as will 
be ſeen in its proper place. . 

This year [1571 put a period to the life of the eminent 
py Jewel, biſhop of Saliſbury, author of the famous Apo- 
ogy for the church of England.” He was born in Devonſhire, 
1522, and educated in Chriſt Church college, Oxon, where 
he proceeded M. A. 1544. In King Edward's reign he was 
a zealous promoter of the reformation; but not having the 
courage of a martyr, he yielded to ſome things againſt his 
conſcience in the reign of Queen Mary, for which he aſked 
| pardon of Gop and the church among the exiles in Germany, 
where he. continued a confeflor of the goſpel till Queen 
Elizabeth's acceſſion, when he returned home, and was pre- 
ferred to the biſhoprick of Saliſbury, in 1559. He was one 
of the moſt learned men among the retormers, a calviniſt in 
doctrine, but for abſolute obedience to his ſovereign in all 
things of an indifferent nature, which led him not only to 
comply with all the Queen's injunctions about the habits, 
when he did not approve them, but to bear hard upon 
the conſciences of his brethren who were not fatisfied to 
comply, He publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in his life-time, and 
others were printed after his death; but that which gained 
him greateſt reputation, was his apology, which was tranſ- 
red into the foreign langyages, and ordered to be chained 
M all the churches in Tyglend. d He was a truly pious man, 


and died in a comfortable frame of mind. Some of his laſt 
} : words 


This book was originally written in Latin; but, for the uſe of the 
generality of the people, it was tranſlated into Engliſ, with remarkable 
*ccuracy, by Arne, Lady Bacen, the ſecond of the four learned daughters 
of vir theny Cohe, Such was the eſteem in which it was held, that there 
2: acchgn of its being joined to the thirty-nine articles, and of cauſing 

* Ut 


7 
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words were, ] have not ſo lived that I am aſhamed to die; 
& neither am I afraid to die, for we have a graciogs Lord. 
« There is laid up for me a crown of righteouſneſs. Chriſt 
i my righteouſneſs. Lord, let thy ſervant depart in peace; 
which he did at Monkton-Farley, Sept. 23, 1571, in the goth 
year of his age, and lies buried in the middle of the choir 
of the cathedral of Saliſbury. | 
In the ſame year died the Rev. Mr. David Whitehead, a 
great ſcholar, and a moſt excellent profeſſor of divinity, 
He was educated in Oxford, and was chaplain to Queen 
Anne Boleyn, and one of the four divines nominated by 
Archbiſhop Cranmer to biſhopricks in Ireland. In the be- 
ginning of Queen Mary's reign he went into volunt 
exile, and reſided at Frankfort, where he anſwered the ob- 
jections of Dr. Horne, concerning church diſcipline and 
worſhip. Upon his return into England he was choſen one 
of the diſputants againſt the popiſh biſhops, and ſhewed 
himſelf ſo profound a divine, that the Queen, out of her 
high eſteem for him, offered him the archbiſhoprick of Can- 
terbury; but he refuſed it from puritanical principles, and 
would accept of no preferment in the church, as it then ſtood: 
He excuſed himſelf to the Queen, by ſaying, he could live 
plentifully on the goſpel without any preferment; and ac- 
cordingly did ſo: He went up and down like an apoſtle, 
preaching the word where it was wanted; and ſpent his lite 
in celibacy, which gained him the higher eſteem with the 
Queen, who had no great affection for married prieſts. He 
died this year in a good old age;* but in what church or 
chanel ht was buried I know not. 
Our archbiſhop was very buſy this ſummer, with the 
biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, in harraſſing the puritans; 
for which purpoſe he ſummoned before him th- principal 
clergy of both provinces who were diſaffected to the uni- 
formity eſtabliſhed by law, and acquainted them, that if they 
intended to continue their miniſtry, they · muſt take out new 


it to be depoſited not only in all cathedrals and collegiate churches, but 

alſo in private houſes. It promoted the reformation from popery mor? 

than any other publication of that period. The New Annual Regiſter for 
1789, Hiſtory of Knowledge, p. 19. 
Ach. Ox. vol. i. p. 135, 6. 

licences, 
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licences, and ſubſcribe the articles, framed according to a new 
act of parliament, for reforming certain diſorders in miniſters; 
otherwiſe they might. reſign quietly, or be deprived. He 
took in the biſhops above-mentioned to countenance his 
roceedings; but Grindal declared he would not be con- 


cerned, it his grace proceeded to ſuſpenſion and deprivation; | 


upon wiuch-Parker wrote back, that He thought it high 
« time to ſer about it; and however the world may judge, 
« he would ſerve God and his prince, and put her laws in 
execution; that Grindal was too timorous, there being 
* no danger of a præmunire; that the Queen was content 
the late book of articles (though it had not the broad 
« ſeal) ſhould be proſecuted; and in cafe it ſhould hereafter 
be repealed there was no fear of a pramunire, but only of 
a fine at her pleaſure, which he was perſuaded her majeſty, 
out of love to the church, would not levy: But Grindal 
ce being now at Tor wiſely declined the affair.“ 

In the month of June the archbiſhop cited the chief 
puritans about London to Lambeth,* viz. Meſſrs. Goodman, 
Lever, Sampſon, Walker, Wyburn, Goff, Percival, Deering, 
Field, Browne, Johnſon, and others. Theſe divines being 
willing to live peaceably, offered to ſubſcribe the articles of 
religion as far as concerned the doctrine and ſacraments only, 
and the book of common prayer, as far as it tended to edifi- 
cation, it being acknowledged on all hands, tha: there were 
ſome imperfections in it; but they prayed, with reſpect to 
the apparel, that neither party might condemn the other, 
but that thoſe that wore them, and thoſe that did not, might 
live in unity and concord. How reaſonable ſoever this was, 
the archbiſhop told them peremptorily, that they muſt come 
up to the ſtandard of the 4 geg s injunctions, or be deprived. 
Coadman was alſo required to renounce a book that he h. id 
written many years ago, when he was an exile, again/? the 
2rvernment of women; Which he refuſed, and was therefore 
ſuſpended. Mr. Strype ſays, that he was at length brought 
te a revocation of it, and ſigned a proteſtation before the com- 
miſiloners at Lambeth, April 23, 1571, concerning his dutiful 


Life of Grindal, p. 166. * MS. p. 117. 
Life of Parker, p. 326, 327. | 
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obedience to the Queen's majeſty's perſon and her lawful 
government. 5 Lever quietly reſigned his prebend in the 
church of Durham. Browne being domeſtick chaplain to 
the Duke of Norfolk, his patron undertook to ſcreen him; 


but the archbiſhop ſent him word, that no place within her 


majeſty's dominions was exempt from the juriſdiftion of the 
commiſſioners, and therefore if his grace did not forthwith 
ſend up his chaplain, they ſhould be forced to uſe other 
methods. This was that Robert Browne who afterwards 
gave name to that denomination of diſſenters called Browniſts; 
but his family and relations covered him for the preſent. — 
Johnſon was domeſtick chaplain to the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
at Gorambury, where he uſed to preach and adminiſter the 
ſacrament in his family: he had alſo ſome place at St. Albans, 
and was fellow of King's college, Cambridge. He appeared 
before the commiſſioners in July, but refuſing to ſubſcribe 


to the book of common prayer as agreeable to the word of 


God, he was ſuſpended, though he aſſured them he uſed 
the book, and thought for charity ſake it might be ſuffered, 
till Gop ſhould grant a time of more perfect reformation; 
that he would wear the apparel, though he judged it neither 
expedient nor for edification; and that he was willing to ſub- 
{cribe all the doctrinal articles of the church, according to 
the late act of parliament: But the commiſſioners inſiſting 
peremptorily upon an abſolute ſubſcription, as above, he 
was ſuſpended, and reſigned his prebend in the church of 
Norwich; but about two years after he fell into further trou- 
bles, which coſt him his life, 

The learned Beza [ in 1572 ] wrote to the. biſhops not to 
be the inſtruments of ſuch ſeverities; and being informed 
that a parliament was {ſhortly to be called, in which a con- 
ſultation was to be had concerning the eſtabliſhing of religion, 
he excited the lord treaſurer to endeavour ſome reformation 
of diſcipline: © For I will nor diſſemble (fays he) that not a 
ce few complain of divers things wanting in the church; and 
% when] ſay not a few, I do not mean that worſe ſort whom 
e nothing pleaſes but what is perfect and abſolute in all 


e reſpects; but I underſtand godly men, learned men, and 


* 


$ An. Ref. vol. 11. p. 95. 
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« {ome that are beſt affected to Gop's church, and lovers of 
« their nation. I look upon the reformation of diſcipline 
« 25 of great importance to the peace and welfare of the 
« nation, and the ſtrengthening of the reformation; and 
« therefore there is nothing the Queen's majeſty and her 
council ſhould ſooner think of than this, however great 
and difficult the work might be, eſpecially ſince the Engliſb 
nation affords ſo many divines of prudence, learning and 
judgment in theſe affairs: If they, together with the biſhops, 
„to whom indeed eſpecially, but not alone, this care be- 
„ longs, would deliberate hereupon, I doubt not but ſuch 
* things would follow whence other nations would take 
e example.” | 

Thus did this learned divine intercede for the recovery of 
diſcipline, and the eaſe of tender and ſcrupulous conſciences. 
But this was more than our archbiſhop thanked him for, 
(fays Mr. Strype) after he had taken ſo much pains in preſſing 
the act of uniformity.* | | 
The parliament met May 8, 1572; the lord keeper opened 
itwith a ſpeech,-in which he recommended to the houſes, in 
the Queen's name, © To fee that the laws relating to the 
« diſcipline and ceremonies of the church were put in due 
c execution; and that if any further laws were wanting, they 
« ſhould conſider of them; and fo, ſays his lordſhip, Gladius 
* Gladium juvabit, the civil feword will ſupport the eccle- 
«© {ia/tical, as before time has been uſed.” $ But the parlia- 
ment, ſeeing the ill uſe the Queen and biſhops made of their 
ſpiritual power, inſtead of framing new laws to enforce the 
ceremonies, ordered two bills ro be brought in to regulate 
them; in one of which the hardſhips that the puritans com- 
plained of were redreſſed. . The bills paffed ſmoothly thro” 
the Commons, and were referred to a ſelect committee of 
both houſes, which alarmed the bilhops, and gave the Queen 
ſuch offence, that two days after ſhe ſent to acquaint the 
Commons by their ſpeaker, that it was her pleaſure, that no 
bills concerning religion {hould henceforth be received, 
unleſs the ſame ſhould be firſt conſidered and approved by 


Life of Parker, p. 344 F& Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 125, D'Ewe's 


Joarnal, p. 207. + Life of Parker, p. 394. | 
, the 
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the biſhops or clergy in convocation; and further, her 
majeſty commanded them to deliver up the two bills laſt read 
in the houſe, touching rites and ceremonies. This was a 
high ſtrain of the prerogative, and a blow at the very root 
of the freedom of parliament. But the Commons ſent her 
majeſty the bills, with a ſervile requeſt, that the would nor 
conceive an ill opinion of the houſe if the ſhould not ap. 


prove them.“ Her Majeſty ſent them word, within a day 
or two, that ſhe utterly diſliked the bills, and never returned 
them. This awakened a brave ſpirit of liberty among ſome 
ot the members; many free ſpeeches were made upon this 
_ occaſion, and among others, Peter Wentworth, eſq; ſtood up 

and {aid,+ © That it grieved him to fee, how many ways the 
. © liherty of free fpeech in parliament had been infringed, 
& 'Two things, ſays he, do great hurt among us, one is a ru- 


& In the face of this full and poſitive evidence of the +:yzper and mea- 
fures of the Queen. Biſhop Mx talics of the great favour and indulgence 
ſewn to the puritans in the year 1572; and refers us to S/rype, in his life 
of HWhitgift. frying; © That they were as gently treated as might be; 
* no kind of brotherly perſuaſion omitted towards them; and moſt of 
« them as yet kost their livings, though one or tuo were diſplaced.” 
In this connexion he quotes alſo a letter of Fox, the martyrologiſt, to her 
Majeſty, „ exalting her in his praiſes for her regard and gracious anſwer 
« to a petition of certain divines concerning the habits.” Vindication, 
p- 173. This letter Mr. Neal obſerves was written in 1564, ſeveral years 
before that part of her reign, wherein ſhe thought fit to inflict ſevere puniſh- 
ments upon the diſſenters. Beſides, whatever weight is due to Mr. Fox's 
praiſes, or to Mr. Strype's repreſentation; though the puritans had ſome 
intervals of eaſe, ſome tokens of royal indulgence and favour; her reign 
and their ſituation under it are not, ſurely, to be characteriſed by a few in- 
tervals of cafe, and by partial indulgences; but by the hirit of the laws 
framed againſt them; and by the great leading meaſures and the general 
zenor of her government. The firſt Chriſtians are, generally, underſtood 
to have {uffered ten ſevere perſecutions under the Roman Emperors: „ but 
« jt is not to be ſuppoſed, that perſecution was always violent and uninter- 
* rupted; there might be ſome abatements of thoſe troubles, and ſome 
« ſeaſons of r:*t and peace. In the reigns of Adrian and Titus Antoninus, 
« there were {ome edicts, or reſcripts, which were favourable to them; 
„though during rho/e very reigns many Chriſtians fill ſuffered in almoſt 
* ecery part of the empire.” Laxdner's Works, vol. viii. p. 341, 42, 8vo. 
So as to the period before us, tne queſtion is. Did the puritans enjoy liberty 
and ſecurity under the reign of Queeen Elizabeth; or was their ſituation 
the reverſe of enjoying theſe bie Ings? If it were the latter, (and the par- 
ticulars of this long detzil will ſnew what was the caſe) then the leading 
features of her government wore 13: TOLZRANCE and PERSECUTION. ED, 
* Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 127, 128. + Ib. p. 126. 
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e mour that ran about the houſe, when the bill about he 
« rites of the church was depending; Take heed what you 
« do, the Queen liketh not ſuch a matter, ſhe will be offended 
« with them that proſecute it. The other is, that ſometime 
« a meflage was brought to the houſe, either commanding 
& or inhibiting our proceedings.” He added, © I hat it was 
dangerous always to follow a prince's mind, becauſe the 
« prince might favour a cauſe prejudicial to the honour of 
« Gop, and the good of the ſtare. Her majeſty has forbid 
« 1s to deal in any matter of religion, unleſs we firſt receive 
« jt from the biſhops. This was a doleful meſſage; there 
« js then little hope of reformation. I have heard from old 
« parliament men, that the baniſhment of the pope, and 
the reforming true religion, had its beginning from this 
&« houſe, but not from the biſhops; few laws for religion had 
« their foundation from them; and I do ſurely think (before 
“go I ſpeak it) that the biſhops were the cauſe of that 
« doleful meſſage.” But for this ſpeech and another of a 
like nature, Wentworth was ſent to the Tower. | 

In the mean time the late act of the 13th Eliz. for ſub- 
ſeribing the articles, was put in execution all over England, 
together with the Queen's injunctions; and according to 
Mr. Strype's computation one hundred clergymen were de- 
prived this year for refuſing to ſubſ{cribe.* The univerſity 
of Cambridge was a neſt of puritans; many of the graduates 
were diſaffected to the diſcipline of the church, as particu- 
larly Mr. Browning, Mr. Brown of Trinity college, Mr. 
Millain of Chriſt's, Mr. Charke of Peter-houſe, Mr. Deering 
of Chri/?s college, and ſeveral in St. John's college, who, 
being men of learning, had great numbers of followers; 
but Dr. Whitgift the vice-chancellor watched them narrowly, 
and kept them under. The Reverend Mr. Charke, in one 
of his ſermons at St. Mary's, had faid, that © there ought 
to be a parity among the miniſters in the · church; and 
that the hierarchical orders of archbiſhops, patriarchs, 
* metropolitans, &c. was introduced into the church by 
* {atan.” For which he was ſummoned before the vice- 
chancellor and heads of colleges, and, refuſing to recant, 
was expelled the univerſity. Charke wrote a handſome 


* Strype's Annals, p. 187. Latin 
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Latin pology to Lord Burleigh their preſent chancellor, in 
which he confeſſes that it was his opinion, that the church 
of England might be brought netrer to the apoſtolick cha. 
rater or likeneſs; but that this muſt not be faid either in the 
pulpit or detk, under the ſevereſt penalties. The chancellor, 
knowing him to be a good ſcholar, and in conſideration that 
he had been hardly dealt with, interceded for him, but to 
no purpoſe, Mr. Brotoning, Mr. Deering, and others, met 
with the like uſage. Deering was a man of good learning, 
and made a chief figure in the univerſity; he was alfo reader 
at St. Paul's, London, and a moſt popular preacher; but 
being an enemy to the ſuperior order of biſhops, he fell into 
the hands of the commiſſioners and was ſilenced. 

The puritans, finding it in vain to hope for a reformation 
from the Queen or biſhops, reſolved for the future to apply 
ro parliament, and ſtand by the conſtitution; for this purpoſe 
they made intereſt among the members, and compiled a 
treatiſe, ſetting forth their chief grievances in one view; it 
was drawn up by the Reverend Mr. Held, miniſter of Alder- 
mary, London, aſſiſted by Mr. Wilcox, and was reviſed by 
ſeveral of the brethren. It was entitled AN ADMONITION 
To THE PARLIAMENT; with Beza's letter to the Earl of 
Leiceſter, and Gualter”s to Biſhop Parkhurſt tor reformation 
of church diſcipline, annexed. It contains the platform of 
a church; the manner of electing miniſters; their ſeveral 
duties, and their equality in government. It then expoſes 
the corruptions of the hierarchy, and the proceedings of 
the biſhops, with ſome ſeverity of language. When Mr. 
Pearſon, the archbiſhop's chaplain, taxed the authors with 
this in priſon, Mr. FIELD replied, © This concerns me; the 
ce fcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament uſe ſuch vehe- 
c mency; we have uſed gentle words too long, which have 
« done no good; the wound grows defperate, and wants a 
© corroſive; it is no time to blanch or ſew pillars under 
« men's elbows, but Gor knoweth we meant to touch no 
e man's perſon, but their places and abuſes.” The adme- 
nition concludes with a petition to the houſes, that a diſci- 

line more conſonant to the word of Gop, and agreeing 
with the foreign reformed churches, may be cſtabliſhed by 
law. The authors themiſcives, viz. the Reverend Mr. e 
an 
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and Wilcox, preſented it to the houſe, for which they were 
ſent for into cuſtody, and by the influence of the biſhops 
committed to Newgate, Oct. 2, 1572.* Upon this the book 
already printed was ſuſfered to go abroad, and had three or 
four editions within the compatls of two years, notwithſtand- 
ing all the endeavours of the biſhops to find out the preſs. f 

The impriſonment of the two miniſters occaſioned the 
drawing up a ſecond admonition, by Mr. CaRTWRIGHT, 5 
lately returned from beyond fea, with an humble petition ro 
the rwo houſes, for relief againſt the ſubſcription required by 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, which they repreſent had no 
foundation in law, but was an act of ſovercignty in the crown, 
and was againſt the peace of their conſciences; many having 
loft their places and livings for not complying; they therefore 
beſeech their honours to take a view of the cauſes of their 
non-ſubſcribing, that it might appear they were not diſobe- 
dient to the church of God, or ro their ſovereign; and 
they moſt humbly intreat for the removal and abolithing of 
ſuch corruptions and abules in the church as withheld their 
compliance. The matters (ſay they) contained in the 
* admonition, how true ſoever they be, have found ſmall 
* favour; the perſons thar are thought to have made it are 
laid up in no worſe priſon than Newgate; the men that 
© fet upon them are no worſe than biſhops; the name that 


* 


goth of them is no better than rebels; and creat words 


there are, that their danger will yet prove greater. Well, 
* whatſoever is ſaid or done againit them, that is not the 


matter; but the equity of the caute, that is the matter; 


* and yet this we will ſay, that the ſtate ſheweth not itfelf 


* upright, if it ſufters them to be moleſted for that which 
* was ſpoken only by way of admonition to the parliament, 
* which was to conſider of it, aud receive or reject it, with- 
out further matter to the authors, except it contained 
* tome wilful maintenance of treaſon or rebellion, which 


* MS. p. 119, 135. + Life of Parker, p. 347. 

He was at the head (obſerves Mr. Neal in his Review) of a new 
generation of puritans, of warmer ſpirits; who opened the controverſy 
with the church into other branches, and ſtruck at ſome of the main prin- 
 ciples of the hierarchy. Ep. | 
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& it cannot be proved to do.”* Two other pamphlets were 


' publiſhed on this occaſion, one entitled, an exhortation to the 


biſhops to deal brotherly with their brethren. The other, an 
exhortation to the biſhops and clergy to anſwer a little book 
that was publiſhed laſt parliament; and an exhortation 10 
ather brethren to Judge of it by Gop's word, till they ſaw it 
anſwered. 

The priſoners Tres drew up an elegant Latin apology 
to the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, in which they confeſs their 
writing the admonition, but that they attempted not to correct 
or change any thing in the hierarchy of themſelves, but re- 
ferred all to the parliament, hoping by this means that all 
differences might be compoſed in a legal way, and the cor- 
ruptions which the moſt learned foreign divines complained 
of might be removed, to the preventing any ſchiſm or ſepa- 
ration in the church. f However the treaſu had not cou- 
rage to intermeddle with an affair which mighWnbroil him 
with the Queen, or at leaſt with her eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners, though iwas well enough known he had a good. 
will to the canſe. But the commiſſioners, not content with 
the ſeverity of the law, ſported themſelves in an arbitrary 
manner with the miſeries of their fellow-creatures; detained 
them in priſon beyond the time limited by the fatute, as ap- 
pears by their humble ſupplication to the Earl of Leicgſter, 
repreſenting “ that they had been condemned acgording to 
< the act of uniformity, to a year's impriſonment, which 
* they had now ſuffered patientfy in the common goal of 
% Newgate, beſides four months cloſe impriſonment before 
« their conviction, which they apprehend to be contrary 
«© to law: That by this means they and their poor wives 
& and children were utterly impoveriſhed; their health very 
& much impaired, by the unwholſome favour of the place, 
c and the cold weather; and that they were like to ſuffer 
cc yer greater extremities; They therefore humbly beſeech 
« his J. ordſhip, for the tender mercies of Go, and in con- 
& fideration of their poor wives and children, to be a means 
de to the moſt honourable Privy Council, that they may be 
& enlarged; or, if that could not be obtained, that they 


* Ptcrce's Vindication, p. 85. t Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 186. 
ee might 
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« might be confined in a more wholeſome priſon.” They 
referred another petition of the fame nature to the Lords 
of the Council; and a third was ſent in the names of their 
wives and children. They alſo wrote a confeſſion of their 
faith, dated from Nezwgate, Dec. 4, 1572, with a preface, 
in which they complain of the reproaches and calumnies of 
their adverſaries: * Becauſe (ſay they) we would have 
„ biſhops wnlorded, according to Gop's word, therefore it 
« js ſaid, we ſeek the overthrow of civil magiſtrates: Be- 
e cauſe we lay, all biſhops and miniſters are equal, and 
therefore may not exerciſe ſovereignty over one another; 
« therefore they ſay, when they have brought this in among 
« the biſhops, we ſhall be for levelling the nobility of the 
land. Becauſe we find fault with the regimen of the 
church as drawn from the pope, therefore they fay, we 
« defign the ruin of the ſtate. Becauſe we ſay the miniſtry 
« muſt not be a bare reading miniitry, but that every miniſter 
<* muſt be learned, able to preach, to refute gainſayers, to 
« comfort, to rebuke, and to dd all the duties of a ſhep- 
« herd, a watchman, and a ſteward; therefore they bear 
the world in hand, that we condemn the reading of 
* the holy ſcriptures in churches. Becauſe we are afraid 
of joining with the church in all her rites and cere- 
* monies, therefore we are branded with the odious names 
of donatifts, anabapti/ls, acrians, arians, Hincl feldians, pu- 
« naw, Wc.” | 
The confeſſion itfelf is orthodox, according to the doc- 
ral articles of the church of E ngland, and muſt give A 
general fatisfattion to them who read it; it is written by the 
ada of the firſt admonition to the parliament, to teſtify 
their perſuaſion in the faith, « FCainſt the uncharitable Hier miſes 
of Dr. Whitgift, uttered in bis anſioer to their admonitian, 
in acfence both of themſelves and their fautors; and is ſud⸗ 
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« We hold and believe, that we ought to keen inviolably that kind of 
government that is left us in the gol ze]. 


CY) 


ſcribed Jonanxes FIELDus. 5 The 110 
I. 
* MS. p. 120. FP 
$ I have the whole before me, but ſhall only tranſcribe a few paſſages g 
relaeing to the preſent controveriy. ; : 


That the office of a paſtor 
is to Preach the word, and adminiſter the facraments. and therefore that 
bare readers, or ſingle Service e Jayert, are no more it tor paſtor 8, than 
„% women 
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The authors of this confeſſion lay in priſon a conſider. 
able time; for though the inhabitants of Aldermary, London, 
preſented two ſupplications for the enlargement of their 
valuable paſtor, and learned and faithful preacher, as they 

| | called 


women or children that can read well; yet we deny not the reading of 
the ſcriptures in all congregations, but this is not a part of the miniſter's 
office. 

« We think it unlawful to withdraw from the church, where the word 
« 3s truly preached, the ſacraments ſincerely miniſtered, and true eccle- 
« fiaſtical diſcipline exerciſed. We are not for an unſpotted church on 
earth, and therefore, though the church of Exgland has many faults, we 
„would not willingly withdraw from it; and yet we believe that Gop's 
« children, when they are threatened with perſecution, and the church doors 5 
« are ſhut againſt them, may draw themſelves into private aſſemblies, ſe- 
c parating — curſed idolatry and peſtilent popery, though the laws of 
«« princes are againſt it; and whoſoever refuſeth to be ſubject to theſe con- 
« gregations ſeparating themſelves, reſiſteth the ordinances of God. 

« We afirm, that the church of Gop is a company or congregation of 
te the faithful, called and gathered out of the world, by the preaching of 
the goſpel, united in the true faith, and reſolving to form their lives, 
government, order and ceremonies, according to the word of Gop. 


« We hold, that there ought to be joined to the paſtors of the church : 
te elders and deacons, for the bridling of vices, and providing for the 
* poor: That no paſtor ought to uſurp domimon over another; nor any , 
church exerciſe lordſhip or rule over another. a 

« We believe, that the paſtor ſhould be choſen by the congregation, and : 
being choſen, ſhould be confirmed in his vocation by the elders, with 5 
« publick prayer and impoſition of hands. ” 

Concerning ceremonies, we hold that they ought to be few, and ſuch 5 
c 25 have no ſhew of evil, but manifeſtly tend to decency and good order. = 
We refed therefore all the popiſh ceremonies and apparel.——We hold, D 
e that churches may differ in order and ceremonies, and yet keep the ho 
ec unity of the faith; and therefore we condemn not other churches that 1 


« have ceremonies diſferent from ours. Concerning publick worſhip; 2 
« we hold, that there ought to be places appointed for this purpoſe, and 
ic that there may be a præſcript form of prayer, and ſervice in the known 
e tongue, becauſe all have not the gift of prayer, but we would not have 

« jt patched out of the pope's portuiſes : But be the form of prayer never 
« ſo good, we affirm that miniſters may not think themſelves diſcharged 
« when they have ſaid it over, for they are not ſent to ſay /ervice, but to 
« preach deliverance through Chriſt: Preaching, therefore, muſt not be 
« thruſt out of doors for reading. Neither ought the miniſter ſo to be tied 
« to a præſcript form, that at all times he muſt be bound of neceſſity to 
« uſe it; for who can draw a form of prayer, neceſſary for all times, and 
« fit for all congregations. We deny not, but it is well that there be 
« various manners of prayers, but we muſt take heed that they be not long 
« and tedious; wherefore preaching, as it is the chief part of a miniſter's 
« office, ſo all other things mult give place to it. | 


„ Con- 
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called Mr. Field; and though ſome great friends interceded 
for them, they could not obtain their releaſe. The arch- 
biſhop ſent his chaplain to confer with them in priſon, after 
they had been there three months, for which they were 
thankful. The conference began with a ſuitable prayer which 
Mr. Field made, and was carried on with ſuch decency as 
moved the chaplain's compaſſion; but nothing would pre- 
vail with the inexorable commiſſioners to releaſe them, till 
they had ſuffered the extremity of the law, and paid their 
fees, though the keeper gave it under his hand, that they 
were ſo poor as not to have money to pay for their lodgings 
or victuals. : 

To return to the ApmoniTION, which conſiſted of 
twenty-three chapters, under the following titles: 
Chap. I. Whether Chriſt forbiddeth rule or ſuperiority to miniſters. 


II. Of the authority of the church in things indifferent. 
—— III. Of the election of miniſters. 


Concerning ſinging of pſalms, we allow of the 22 joining with 
« one voice in a plain tune, but not of toſſing the pſalms from one fide to 
* the other, with the intermingling of organs. 

« Touching holidays, we ſay, * religion is tied to no time; nor is 
* one day more holy than another; but becauſe time muſt be had to hear 
the word of Gop, and to adminiſter the holy ſacraments, therefore we 
keep the Lord's day as we are commanded, but without all Jew:/+ ſuper- 
« ftition,—_We think, that thoſe feaſt-days of Chriſt, as of his birth, 
* circumciſion, paſſover, reſurrection, and 2 &c. may by chriſtian 
« liberty be kept, becauſe they are only devoted to Chriſt, to whom all 
* days and times belong. But days dedicated to Fg with faſts on their 
e eves, we utterly aiflikes, though we approve of the reverend memory of 
the ſaints, as examples to be propounded to the people in ſermons; and 
of publick and private faſts, as the circumſtances of nations or private 
« perſons require. 

The confeſſion concludes with an article concerning the office of the 
civil magiſtrate: * We hold that Chriſtians may bear offices; that magi- 
* ſtrates may put offenders to death lawfully ; that they may wage war, 
and require a lawful oath of the ſubject; that ſubjects are bound to obe 
* all their juſt and lawful commands; to pray for them, to give them al 
* honour; to call them by their lawful titles, and to be ready with their 
bodies and goods, lives, and all that they have, to ſerve them with bodily 
* ſervice; yea, all theſe things we muſt do, though they be infidels, and 
* obtain their dominion, either by inheritance, by election, by conqueſt, 
* or otherwiſe, On the other hand, it is the magiſtrates _ to provide 
for the publick peace and quiet of their ſubjects; and to ſet forth Chriſt's 
pure religion, by advancing the preaching of the goſpel, and rooting 
* out all ſuperſtition and idolatry,” —— MS. p. 131. | 

| 8 Cbap. 
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Chap. IV. Of miniſters having no paſtoral charge; and of cere- 


monies uſed in ordering miniſters. 
— V. Of the reſidence of the paſtors. 
—— VI. Of miniſters that cannot preach, and of licences to preach, 
— VII. Of the apparel of miniſters, 
—— VIII. Of archbiſhops, metropolitans, biſhops, archq;acons, &c, 
— IX. Of the communion book. 
— X. Of holidays. 
—— XI. What kind of preaching is moſt effectual. 
—— XII. Of preaching before the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
—— XIII. Of reading the ſcriptures. 
——- XIV. Of miniſtering and preaching by deacons. 
— XV. Of matters touching the communion. 
— XVI. Of matters touching baptiſm. 
—— XVII. Of ſeniors, or government by elders. A 
—— XVIII. Of certain matters concerning diſcipline of the church. 
—— XIX. Of deacons and widows. 
—— XX. Of the authority of the civil magiſtrate in eccleſiaſtical 

matters. | 

— XXI. Of ſubſcribing the communion book. 
—— XXII. Of cathedral churches. 
— XXIII. Of civil offices in eccleſiaſtical perſons. 


Theſe were the chief heads of complaint; which, the pu- 
ritans having laid before the world, the biſhops "thought 
themſelves obliged to aniwer. Dr. John Whitgift, maſter of 
Trinity college, and vice-chancellor of Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed to this work, which he performed with great labour 
and ſtudy, and dedicated! it to the church of England. His 
method was unexceptionable; the whole text of the adme- 
nition being ſet down in paragraphs, and under each para- 
graph the doctor's anſwer.“ Before it was printed it was 
reviſed and corrected by Archbiſhop Parker, Dr. Cooper 
biſhop of Lincoln, and Pern biſhop of Ely; ſo that in this 
book (fays Mr. Szrype) may be ſcen all the arguments for 
and againit the hicrarchy, drawn to the bell advantage. 


Dr. Whitgift's book was anſwered by Mr. Cartwright, 
whoſe pertormance was called a maiter-piece i in its kind, and 
had the approbation of great numbers in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, as well as foreign divines. / bitgift replied ag 


*-Life of Whitgift, p. 42. 
to 
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to Cartwright, and had the thanks of the biſhops and the 
Queen; who, as à reward for his excellent and learned pains, 
made him dean of Lincoln, while Cartwright, to avoid the 
rigour of the commiſſioners, was forced to abſcond in friends 
houſes, and at length retire into baniſhment. 

But it was impoſhble for theſe divines to ſettle the con- 
troverſy, becauſe they were not agreed upon one and the 
ſame ſtandard, or rule of judgment. Mr. Cartwright main- 
tained, that © the holy ſcriptures were not only a ſtandard 
« of doctrine, but of diſcipline and government; and that 
the church of Chriſt in all ages was to be regulated by 
« them.” He was therefore for conſulting his Bible only, 
and for reducing all things as near as poſſible to the apoſto- 
lical ſtandard. Dr. Whitgift went upon a different principle, 
and maintained, . That though the holy ſcriptures were a 
perfect rule of faith, they were not deſigned as a ſtandard 
of church diſcipline or government; but that this was 
« changeable, and might be accommodated to the civil go- 
« yernment we live under; that the apoſtolical government 
« was adapted to the church in its infancy, and under per- 
« ſecution, but was to be enlarged and altered as the church 
grew to maturity, and had the civil magiſtrate on its ſide.“ 
The doctor therefore, inſtead of reducing the external policy 
of the church to ſcripture, takes into his ſtandard the four 
firſt centuries after Chriſt; and thoſe cuſtoms that he can 
trace up thither, he thinks proper to be retained, becauſe 
the church was then in its mature ſtate, and not yet under 
ne power of antichriſt. * 

The readgr will judge of theſe principles for himſelf, — 
One is ready to think, that the nearer we can come to the 
apoſtolical practice the better; and the leſs our religion is 
incumbered with rites and ceremonies of later invention, the 
more it muſt reſemble the ſimplicity that ig in Chriſt, If our 
bleſſed Saviour had deſigned that his worſhip ſhould be ſet 


oit with pomp and grandeur, and a multitude of ceremonies, 5 


he would have told us ſo; and, it may be, have ſettled than; 
a3 was done for the church of the Jews; but nothing of 


his appearing, his followers ſhould be cautious of. inſerting 


human commandments or traditions into the religion of 
by - 2 oo 

Curitt, leſt-they caſt a reflection upon his Aly office. 
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The diſpute between Mhitgiſt and Cartwright was mas 
naged with ſome ſharpneſs; the latter thought he had reaſon 
to complain of the hardſhips himſelf and his brethren ſuf. 
fered; and Whitgift having the government on his ſide, 
thought he ſtood upon higher ground, and might aſſume a 
ſuperior air; when Cartwright and his friends pleaded for 
indulgence becauſe they were brethren, the doctor replies, 
&«& What ſignifies their being brethren; anabaptiſts, arians, 
& and other hereticks, would be accounted brethren; their 
& haughty ſpirits will not ſuffer them to ſee their error; they 
« deſerve as great puniſhment as papiſts, becauſe both con- 
„ ſpire againſt the church. If they are ſhut up in Newgate, 
& jt is a meet reward for their diſorderly doings; for igno- 
c ratice may not excuſe hbels againſt a private man, much 
& leſs when they flander the whole church.” —How would 


the doctor have liked this language in the mouth of a papiſ, 


ſixteen years before? But this has been the method of warm 
and zealous diſputants; the knots they cannot untie with 
their fingers, they would fain cut aſunder with the ſword. 
Thus Dr. Mhitgiſt routed his adverſary; he had already 
deprived him of his profeſſor's chair, and of his degree of 
D. D. and being now vice-chancellor of Cambridge, he 
got him expelled the univerſity upon the following prctence: 
Mr. Cartzoright, being ſenior fellow of his college, was only 
in deacon's orders; the doctor being informed of this, and 
that the ſtatute requiring ſuch to take upon them the order 
of prieſthood, might be interpreted to priec/t*s orders, con- 
cluded he was perjured;* upon which he ſummoned the 
heads of colleges together, and declared, that Mr. Cart 
wright had broken his oath, and without any further 
admonition, puſhed his intereſt among the maſters, to rid 
the college of a man whoſe popularity was too great for 
his ambition, inſomuch that he declared he would not eſta- 
bliſh order in the univerſity while a perſon of his principles 
was among them; after this he wrote to the archbiſhop, 
Sept. 21ſt, 1572, and begged his grace to watch at court, 
that Cartwright might get no advantage againſt him, for 
(fays he) he is flatly perjured, and it is God's juſt judgment 


* Life of Whitgift, p- 46. | 
that 
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that he ſhould be fo puniſhed, for not being a ful! miniſter, 
A very mean and pitiful rriumph! 


The Queen alſo, and her commiſſioners, brandiſhed their 


ſwords againſt Cartwright and his followers. Her majeſty 
by proclamation called in the admonition, commanding all 
her ſubje&s, Who had any in their poſſeſſion, to bring them 
to the biſliop of the dioceſe, and not to fell them, upon pain 
of impriſonment; upon which Mr. Stroud the publiſher 
brought in 34, and his wife burnt the reſt that were unſold: 

This Mr. Stroud was the ſuſpended miniſter of Cranbrook, 

an excellent preacher, and univerſally beloved; bur being 
reduced to poverty, he was forced to condeſcend to che low 
offices of correcting the preſs, and of publiſhing books for 
a livelihood;* when he appeared before the hiſhop of 
London upon this occaſion, his lordſhip reproached him for 
| laying down the miniſtry, though Parker had actually de- 
rived him, and forbid him to preach fix years before. 

The biſhops were no leſs careful to cruſh the favourers 
of the admonition; for when Mr. Wake of Chrift church 
had declared in favour of it, in a ſermon at St. Paul's Croſs, 
the biſhop of London ſent for him next morning into cuſtody; 
but he made his eſcape. Mr. Crick, chaplain to the biſhop 
of Norwich, having alfo commended the book in a fermon 
at the fame place, the archbiſhop ſent a ſpecial meſſenger to 
apprehend him; and though he eſcaped for the preſent, he 
afterwards fell into the hands of rhe commiſhoners, and was 
deprived the like misfortune befel Dr. Aldrich, an eminent 
divine, and dignitary of the church, with many others; 
notwithſtanding which Dr. Sandys biſhop of London, in his 
letter to the treaſurer, calls for further help: © The city 
* (fays he) will never be quiet, till theſe authors of ſedition, 
* who are now eſteemed as gods, as Field, WW. cox, Cart- 
* wrizht, and others, be far removed from the city; the 
people reſort to them, as in popery they were wont to 
run on pilgrimages; if theſe idols, who are honoured as 
* {aints, were removed from hence, their honour would 
* fall into the duſt, and they would be taken for blocks as 
* they are. A ſharp letter from her majeſty would cut the 


+ MS. p. 195. + Life of Whitgi, p- 53. 
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te courage of theſe men. Good my lords, for the love 
| 60 you bear to the church of Chriſt, reſiſt the tumultuous 
<« enterprizes of theſe new-fangled fellows.” Theſe were 


the weapons with which the doctor's anſwer to the admonition © 


were enforced; ſo that we may fairly conclude with Fuller 
the hiſtorian, &« That if Cartwright had the better of his 
& adverſary'in learning, Whitgift had more POWER to back 
<« his arguments; and by THis he not only kept the field, but 
gained the victory. 

On the other hand it is certain, vaſt numbers of the 
clergy, both in London and the two univerſities, had a high 
opinion of Cartwright's writings; he had many admirers; 
and if we may believe his adverfaries, wanted not for pre. 
ſents and gratuities: Many hands were procured in appro- 
bation and commendation of his reply to Whitgift; and ſome 
Jaid, they would defend it to death,* In ſhort, though Whit. 

giſt's writings might be of uſe to confirm thoſe who had 
already conformed, they made no converts among the puri- 
tans, but rather confirmed them in their former ſentiments, 

To purſue this controverſy to the end: In the year 1573, 
Dr. Whitgift publiſhed his defence againſt Cartwright's re- 
Ply;S in which he ſtates the difference between them thus: 
The queſtion is not, whether many things mentioned in your 
;PLATFORM OF DISCIPLINE were fitly uſed in the apoſiles 
time, or may now be cell uſed in ſundry reformed churches! 
this is not denied; but whether, when there is a ſettled order 
in doctrine and government efabliſhed by law, it may ſtand 
with godly and chriſtian wiſdom to attempt ſo great alteration 
as this PLATFORM muſt needs bring in, with diſobedience to 
the prince and laws, and unquietneſs of the church, and offence 
of many conſciences? If this were the whole queſtion, ſurely 
it might ſtand with the wiſdom of the /egi/lature in ſettled 
times, to make ſome conceſſions in favour of pious and de- 
vout men; nor can it be inconſiſtent with godly and chriſtian 
wiſdom, tor ſubjects to e it by lawful and peaceable 
methods. 

Two years after [1575] Mr. Cartroright publiſhed a ſ- 
cond reply to Whitgift's defence; it conſiſted of two parts; 


Life of Parker, p. 427. $ Whitgift's Life, p. 56. 
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the firſt was intitled, The ſecond reply of T. C. againſt Dr. 
Whitgift's ſecond anfuer touching the church diſcipline, with 
theſe two ſentences of ſcripture in the title page, Fr Zion“? 


ake I will not hold my tongue; for Jeruſalem's ſake I will not 


reſt, till the righteouſneſs theredf break forth as the light, 


&c,—Te are the Lord's remembrancers: Keep not filence. 
iſa. Ixii. 6, 7. It is dedicated to the church of England, aud 
all that love the truth in it. In his preface he antwers divers 
perſonal matters between the doctor and himſelf: He remem- 
bers him of his illegal depriving him of his fellowſhip, 
and pronouncing him perjured. He ſays, he never opened 
his lips for the divinity chair, as he had falſly charged him: 
That he had never deſired the degree of a doctor, but by 
the advice of more than a dozen learned miniſtefs, who, 
conſidering his office of divinity reader, thought he ought 
to aſſume the title. He added, that he never refuſed a pri- 
vate conference with him TWhitgift}, bur that. he offered 
it, and the other refuſed it, ſaying, he was incorrigible; 
indeed, he did refuſe private conference by writing, having 
had experience of his adverſary's unfaithfulneſs; and becauſe 
he thought that the doctrine he had taught openly ſhould 
be defended openly. Whitgift charged him, that after he 
was expelled the college, he went up and down doing no 


good, but living at other men's tables.“ How ungenerous 


was this! After the doctor had taken aw ay his adverſary's 
bread, and ſtopped his mouth that he might not preach, to 
reproach him with doing no good, and being beholden to his 
friends for a dinner. Cartwright owned, that he was poor; 
that he had no wife, nor houſe of his own; and that it was 
with ſmall delight that he lived upon his friends, but thar 
nc {till did what little good he could, in inſtructing their 
children, Whitgift charged his adverſary further, with want 
of learning, though he had filled the divinity chair with vaſt 
reputation, and had been ſtiled by Beza, Sol, the very ſun 
ot England: He taxed him with making extracts of other 
men's notes, and that he had ſcarce read one of the ancient 
authors he had quoted. To which Cartwright modeſtly 


replied, that as to great reading he would let it paſs; for if. 


Life of Whitgift, p. 64. 7 7 
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Whitgift had read all the fathers, and he ſcarce one, it would 


eaſily appear to the learned world by their writings; but 


that it was ſufficiently known that he had hunted him with 
more hounds rhan one, | 


The ſtrength of his, reply lies in . the policy of 


the church as near as poſſible to the ſtandard of ſcripture; 
for when Dr. Whitgift alledged ſome of the fathers of the 
4th and 5th century on his fide, Cartwright replied, © Thar 
4 foraſmuch as the fathers have erred, and that corruptions 


& crept early into the church, therefore they ought to have 


no further credit than their authority is warranted by the 


ce word of God and good reaſon; to preſs their bare autho- 


e rity without relation to this, is to bring an intolerable 
& tyranny into the church of Gop.” 

e ſecond part of . Cartwright's reply was not publiſhed 
till two years forward, when he was fled out of the king. 


dom; “ it is intitled, The ref/t of the ſecond reply of Thomas 


Cartwright again/? Maſter Doctor Whitgift's anſwer, touch. 
ing the church diſcipline, imprinted 1577: in which he ſhews, 
that church. government by an ELDERSHIP is by divine ap- 

ointment, and of perpetual obligation, He then conſiders 
the defects of the church of England, and treats of the power 
of the civil magiſtrate in eccleſiaſtical matters; of ecclefraſtical 
perſons bearing civil offices; and of the habits. He apologizes 
for going through with the controverſy at ſuch a diſtance 
of time, but he thought it of importance, and that it need 
not be aſhamed of the light. Speaking of his own poverty, 
diſgrace and baniſhment, for appearing in this cauſe, he 
fays, It were an intolerable delicacy, if he could not give 
up a little eaſe and commodity, for that whereunto his 
& life was due, if it had been aſked; or that he would grudge 
& to dwell in another corner of the world, for that cauſe 
for which he onght to be ready altogether to depart out 
of it.” But he was ſenſible he ſtrove againſt the ſtream, 
and that his work might be thought unſeaſonable, his ad- 
verſary being now advanced ſo much above him; for this 
year Whitgift was made a biſhop, when poor Cartwright 
was little better than a wanderin g beggar.+ 


# Strype's Ann, + Ibid, 
and Thus 
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Thus ended the controverſy between theſe two champions; 


ſo that Fuller, Heylin, and Collier, muſt be miſtaken, when 


they ſay, I hitgiſi kept the field, and carried off a complete 
victory, when Cartwright had certainly the laſt word. But 
whoever had the better of the argument, Whitgift got the moſt 
by it; and when he was advanced to the pinnacle of church- 
preferment, acted an ungenerous part towards his adverſary 


for many years, proſecuting him with continual vexations 


and impriſonments, and pointing all his church artill 


againſt him, not ſuffering him ſo much as to defend the 
common cauſe of chriſtianity againſt the papiſts, when he 


| was called to it; however, at length being wearied out with 
the importunities of great men, or growing more t 
in his old age, he ſuffered him to govern a ſmall hofpital 
in Warwick, given him by the Earl of Leicęſter, where 
this great and good man's grey hairs came down with ſorrow 
to the grave. | 

To return: notwithſtanding ail this oppoſition from the 
Queen and her commiſhoners, the puritans gained ground; 
and though the preſs was reſtrained, they galled their ad- 
verſaries with pamphlets, which were privately diſperſed 
both in city and country, Parker employed all his emiffaries 
to diſcover their printing preſſes, but to no purpoſe; where- 
upon he complained to the treaſurer in theſe words, “ I un- 
« derſtand throughout all the realm (fays he) how the 
matter is taken; the puritans are juſtified, and we jud 
to be extreme perſecutors; J have oblerved this for ſeven 
years; if the ſincerity of the goſpel ſhould end in ſuch 
* judgments, I fear the council will be overcome. The pu- 
* ritans flander us with books and libels, lying they care nor 
how deep, and yet the more they write the more they are 
* applauded and comforted.” The ſcholars of Cambridge 
were generally with the puritans, but the maſters and heads 


of colleges were againſt them; ſo that many who ventured - 


to preach for the diſcipline were deprived of their fellow- 
ſhips, and expelled the univerſity, or obliged ro a publick 


retractation. | 


There being no further proſpect of a publick reformation 


by the legiſlature, ſome of the leading puritans agreed to 


+ Life of Parker, p. 389. - attempt 
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attempt it in a more private way; for this purpoſe they 
erected a preſbytery at Wandſevor th, a village five miles from 
the city, conveniently ſituated for the London brethren, as 
ftanding on the banks of the river Thames. The heads of 
the aſſociation were, Mr. Field, lecturer of Handſeborth, Mr. 
Smith of Mitcham, Mr. Crane of Rochampton, Meſſrs. Wilcox, 
Standen, Tackjon, Bonham, Saintloe, and Edmonds, to whom 
afterwards were joined Meſſrs. Travers, Chake, Barber, Gar- 
diner, Crooꝶ, Egerton, and a number of very conſiderable lay- 
men. On the 20th of November eleven elders were choſen, 
and their offices deſcribed in a regiſter, intitled, The orders 

Wandſworth. This was the firſt preſbyterian church in 
England. All imaginable care was taken to keep their pro- 
ceedings ſecret, but the biſhop's eye was upon them, who 

ve immediate intelligence to the high commiſſion, upon 
which the Queen iſſued out a proclamation for putting the 
act o uniformity i in execution; but though the commiſſioners 
knew of the preſbytery, they could not diſcover the members 
of it, nor prevent others being erected in neighbouring 
counties. 

While the Queen and biſhops were defending the out- 
works of the church againſt the puritans, and bracing up 
the building with articles, 6 canons, injunctions, and penal laws, 
enforced by the ſword of the civil magiſtrate, the papiſts 
were fapping the very foundation; for upon publiſhing the 
pope's bull of excommunication againſt the Queen, great 
numbers deſerted the publick worſhip, and reſorted to private 
conventicles to hear maſs, while others who kept their 
tations in the church, were ſecretly undermining it. * There 
<« were at this time (lays a learned writer+) certain miniſters of 
ce the church that were papijts, who ſubſcribed and obſerved 
& the orders of the church, wore a ſide gown, a ſquare cap, 
& 2 cope and ſurplice. They would run into corners, and 
« fay to the people, Believe not this new doctrine, it is 
ce naught, it will not long endure; although I uſe order 
C among them outwardly, my heart is not with them, but 
&« with the mother church of Rome. No, no, we do not 
& preach, nor yet teach openly; though we read their new 


+ Strype's Ann. p. 98. 
| 6 deviſed. 
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«& deviſed homilies for a colour to ſatisfy. the time for a ſea- 
« ſon.” In Torſtire they went openly to maſs, and were 
ſo numerous, that the proteſtants ſtood in awe of them. In 


London there was a great reſort to the Portugal ambaſſador s : 


chapel; and when the ſheriff, by order of the biſhop of 


London, ſent his officers to take ſome of them into cuſtody, | 


the Queen was diſpleaſcd, and ordered them immediately to 
be releaſed. 

Sad was the ſtate of religion (ſays Mr. Strype) at this 
time; * the ſubſtantials being loſt in contending for exter- 
nals; the churchmen heaped up many benefices upon 
9 themſelves, and reſided upon none; neglecting; their cures: 
« Many of them alienated their lands, made unreaſonable 
« leaſes, and waſte of woods, and granted reverſions, and 
« advowſons to their wives and children. Among the 
« Jaity there was little devotion; the Lord's day greatly pro- 
« faned, and little obſerved; the common prayers not fre- 
« quented; ſome lived without any ſervice of Gop at allz 
many were mere heathens and atheiſts; the —_— own 
court an harbour for epicures and atheiſts, a kind of 
© Jawleſs place, becauſe it ſtood in no pariſh; which things 
made good men fear ſome ſad judgments impending over 
< the nation.” The governors of the church expreſſed no 
concern for ſuppreſſing of vice, and encouraging virtue; 
there were no citations into the Commons for immoralities: 
but the biſhops were every day ſhutting the mouths of the 
moſt pious, uſcful and induſtrious preachers in the nation, 
at a time when the Queen was fick of the ſmall-pox, and 
troubled with fainting fits, and the whole reformation de- 
pended upon the fingle thread of her lite. 

This precarious ſtate of religion was the more terrible, 
becauſe of the Pariſian maſſacre, which happened this very 
ſummer [1572] on the 24th of Auguſt, being Bartholometo- 
day, when great numbers of proteſtants having been invited 
o Paris, on pretence of doing honour to the King of Na- 
varre's marriage to the King's ſiſter, ten thouſand were 
maſſacred in one night, and twenty thouſand more in other 

arts of the kingdom, within the compaſs of a few weeks, 


Life of Parker, p. 395. 
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by his majeſty's commiſſion; no diſtinction being made 


between lords, gentlemen, juſtices, lawyers, ſcholars, phy- 
ficians, and the meaneſt of the people;* they ſpared neither 
women, maids, children in the cradle, nor infants in their 
mother's womb. Many who efcaped fled to Geneva and Sꝛuit. 
zerland, and great numbers into England, to fave their lives, 
The proteſtant princes of Germany were awakened with this 
butchery; and the Queen put the coaſts into a poſthre of 


defence, but made no conceſſions for uniting her proteſtant 


jects among themſelves. 
Ibis year died the reverend and learned Mr. hn Knox, 
the apoſtle, and chief reformer of the kirk of Scotland. 
This divine came into England in the reign of King Edward 
VI. and was appointed one of the itinerant preachers for 
the year 1552; he was afterwards offered a parochial living 
in London, bur refuſed it; upon King Edevard's death he 
retired beyond ſea, and became preacher to the Engliſh 
exiles at Frankfort, till he was artfully fpirited away by the 
contrivance of Mr, Cox, now biſhop of Ely, for not reading 
the Engliſh ſervice. He afterwards preached to the Engliſh 
at Geneva; and upon the breaking up of that congregation 
m the year 1559, he returned to Scotland, and was a great 
inſtrument in the hand of providence for the reformation of 
that if. He was a fon of thunder, and feared not the 
face of any man m the cauſe of religion, which betrayed 
him ſometimes into too coarſe treatment of his ſuperiors, 
However, he had the reſpect of all the proteſtant nobility 
and gentry of hisxountry; and after a life of great ſervice 


and labour, he died comfortably in the midſt of his friends, 


in the 67th ycar of his age,+ being greatly ſupported in his 


laſt honrs from the 17th chapter of St. John, and 1 Cor. 


x 5th chapter; both which he ordered to be frequently read to 


» Strype's Ann. p. 160. 
$ Tt has been juſtly obſerved, „That though the praiſe of ſincerity 
and piety cannot be denied him. it is to be regretted that thoſe virtues were 


accompanied with a narrow and bigotted turn of mind. In the time of 


John Knox, he having ſuffered perſecution, did not hinder men from exer- 


ciſing perſecution when it was in their power. 


The New Annual Regitter for 1789. Hiſtory of Knowledge, p- 31+ 
, + Life of Parker, p. 366. : 
him: 


him: His body was attended to the grave with great ſolem- 


nity and honour. 

The Queen being incenſed againſt the puritans for their 
late applications to parliament, reprimanded the biſhops for 
not ſuppreſſing them, reſolving to bend all the pozwers 
of the crown that way. Accordingly commiſfroners were 
appointed under the great ſeal,f in every ſhire, to put in ex- 
ecution the penal lu by way of Oyer and Terminer, and 
the Queen publiſhed a proclamation in the month of October, 
declaring her royal pleaſure, that all offenders againſt the 
act of uniformity ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. Letters were 
alſo ſent from the lords of the council to the biſhops, dated 


Nov. 7th, 1573, to enforce her majeſty's proclamationzi in 


which, after having reproached them with holding their 
courts only to get money, or for ſuch like purpoſes, they 
now require them in her majeſty's name, either by them- 
ſelves, which is moſt fit, or by their archdeacons, perſonally 
to viſit and fee that the habits, with all the Queen's injunc- 
tions, be exactly and uniformly obſerved in very church of 
their dioceſe; and to puniſh all refuſers according to the 
eccefiaſtical laws. The lord treaſurer alſo made a long ſpeech 
before the commiſſioners in the far chaniber, & in which, by 
the Queen's order, He charged the biſhops with neglect, 

« in not enforcing her majeſty's proclamation; he ſaid the 
* Queen could not ſatisfy her conſcience without cruſhing 
« the puritans; for ſhe thought none of her ſubjects worthy 
© of her protection that favoured innovations, or that directly 
* or indirectly countenanced the alteration of any thing eſta- 
pliſhed in the church: That by too much lenity ſome 
might be apt to think the exceptions of theſe noveliſts 


Life of Parker, p. 447, 479. Strype's Annals, vol. Ii. p. 20 
+ Life of Parker, Append. vol. 11. p. 454. 
| $ Life of Parker, p. 456, 458. 
The letter from the lords of the council, and the ſpeech of the lord 
treaſurer, are alledged by Biſhop Maddox, as conv _ proofs of the mi 


conduc? of the biſhops. How far his concluſion 1s juſtly 
it prove any thing more than that the zeal and activity of the biſhops did 


not keep pace with the wiſhes of the court, the reader will judge from the | 


fats Mr. Neal's hiſtory has exhibited. But, however this evidence may 
c exculpate the biſhops, it certainly impeaches the lenity of the Queen, and 

a direct proof of the ſeverity, the unyielding {everity, of her govern- 
| ment. Eplrok. 66 ' againſt 


drawn; whether 
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% againſt the ceremonies were reaſonable and well founded, 
& or but trifling matters of diſputation; but the Queen was 
& reſolved that her orders and injunctions ſhould not be con- 
*'temned; that the publick rule ſhould be inviolably ob- 
«ſerved; and that there ſhould be an abſolute obedience, 
< becauſe the ſafety of her government depended upon it.” 
The treaſurer, therefore, or ſome other member, propoſed 
in council, that all miniſters throughout he kingdom ſhould 
de bougd in a bond of 20ol. to conform in all thi 
act of uniformity, and in cafe of default rhgtr 
returned into the exchequer by the biſhop, and 
be ſued. If this project had taken place, i 
ruined half the clergy of the kingdom. 
Another occaſion of theſe cxtraordinary proceedings of 


would have 


the court, is ſaid to ariſe from the accidental madneſs of one 


Peter Birchet, of the Middle Temple, who had the name of 
a puritan, but was diſordered in his ſenſcs; this man came 
out of the Temple in his gown, Oct. 14, 1573, about eleven 
in the morning, and ſeeing Mr. #i!z-Gerard, emen of 
the penſioners, Sir William Winter, and Mr. Hawkins, officers 
of rhe Queen's navy, riding through the Strand, with their 
ſervants on foot, came up to them, and ſuddenly {truck 
Hawkins with a dagger through the right arm into the body 
about the arm-hole, and immediately ran into the Bell. Inn, 
where he was taken, and upon examination being aſked, 
whether he knew Mr. Hawkins? he anſwered, he took him 
for Mr. Hatton, captain of the guards, and one of the privy 
chamber, whom he was moved to kill by the ſpirit of Gon, 
by which he ſhould do Gop and his country acceptable fer- 
vice, becauſe he was an enemy of G 02's word, and a maintainer 
of papiſlry. In which opinion he perſerered, without any 
ſigns of repentance, till, for fear of being burnt for hereſy, 
be recanted before Dr. Savdys biſhop of London, and the 
reſt of the commiſſioners. The Queen aſked her two chief 
juitices, and attorney - general, what corporal puniſhment the 
villain might undergo for his offence; it was propoſed to put 
him to death as a felon, becauſe a premeditated attempt with 
an intention of killing had been to punifhed by King Ed- 
ward II. though the party wounded did not die; but the 


F Strype's Ann. p. 260. Life of Grindal, p. 185. 
judges 
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that the Queen, by virtue of her prerogative, ſhould put 
him to death by martial law; and accordingly a warrant 
was made out under the great feal for his execution, though 
the fact was committed in time of peace. This made ſome 
of the council heſitate, apprehending it might prove a very 
bad precedent. At length the poor creature put an end to 
the diſpute himſelf, for on the 1oth of November, in the 
afternoon, he killed his keeper Longworth with one blow, 
ſtriking him with a billet on the hinder part of the head, 
as he was looking upon a book in the priſon window of the 
Tower; for this crime he was next day indicted and arraigned 
at the King's-Bench, where he confefled the fact, ſaying, 
that Longawworth in his imagination was Hatton: There he 
received judgment for murder, and the next day, Nov. 12, had 
his right hand firſt cut off at the place in the Strand where 
he truck Hawkins, and was then immediately hanged on a 
gibbet erccted purpoſely, between eight and nine of the 
clock in the morning, and continued hanging there for three 
days. The poor man talked very wildly, and was by fits 
downright mad, ſo that if he had been ſhut up in Bedlam 
after his firſt attempt, as he ought to have been, all further 
miſchief had been prevented.“ However, it was very un- 
reaſonable to lay this to the charge of the Puritans, and to 
take occaſion from hence to ſpread a general perſecution 
over the whole kingdom: But the Queen was for laying 
old of all opportunities to ſuppreſs a number of conſcien- 
tus men, whom ſhe would often ſay, ſhe hated more than 
the papiſts.+ 

The commiſſioners, being thus puſhed forwards from 
above, ſent letters to the biſhops, exhorting them to com- 
mand their archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical officers, to 
give it in charge to their clergy and queſt- men, to preſent the 
names and firnames of all non-conformiſts in their ſeveral 
pariſhes, before the firſt week in Lent. & A letter of this ſort 
was ſent, among others, by the old biſhop of Norwich to his 
chancellor, dated from Ludham, Jan. 3o, 1573. This was 
very unacceptable work to a man who was dropping into 
MS. p. 870. + Life of Parker, p.454. & Strvpe's Annals, vol ii. p. 261. 


his 
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his grave; f but he gave orders as he was commanded; and 
many nniniſters of his dioceſe being returned unconformable, 
were ſuſpended from reading common prayer and admi- 
niſtering the ſacraments, but allowed {till ro catechiſe youth; * 
ſeveral of whom offered to preach to ſome congregations 
2s the biſhops ſhould appoint, of which his lordſhip wrote 
to thearchbiſhop, but his grace refuſed to ſet them on work, 
and continue their parts in the publick exerciſes or prophe- 
fyings, for which the biſhop was ſeverely reprimanded, 
and threatened by the commiſſioners with the Queen's high 
diſpleaſure; whereupon he allowed his chancellor to ſilence 
— totally, though it was againſt his judgment; for in his 
letter to a gentleman on this occaſion, he writes, — I was 
cc obliged to reſtrain them, unleſs I would willingly procure 
% my own danger. Therefore let not this matter ſeem 
ce ſtrange to you, for the matter was of importance, and 
ce touched me ſo near, that I could do no leſs if I would 
* avoid extreme danger.“ 5 But after all, his lordſhip being 
ſuſpected of remiſſneſs, Parker directed a ſpecial commiſſion 
to commiſſaries of his own appointing, to viſit his dioceſe 
parochially; which they did, and reported, that ſome mi- 
niſters were abſent, and ſo could not be examined; other 
churches had no ſurplices, but the miniſters ſaid they would 
wear them when provided; but that there were about 300 
non-conformiſts whom they had ſuſpended; of whom, as 
the good old biſhop wrote, were godly and learned, and had 
done much good. 

The heads of the puritans, being debarred the liberty of 
preaching and printing, challenged their adverſaries to a 
publick diſputation: This had been allowed the proteſtants 
in Queen Mary's reign, and the papiſts at the acceſſion of 

ucen Lligabeth; but rhe Queen and council would not 
now admit, that what was eſtabliſhed by law ſhould be ex- 
ofed ro queſtion, and referred to the hazard of a diſpute, 
Inſtead therefore of a conterence, they took a ſhorter way, 


+ Life of Parker, p. 449, _ $54, 202, 350% 
* Strype's Annals, vol., ii. p. 201, 2 Life of Parker, p. 336. 
t Life of Parker, p. 246, 2 59, 449, 451, 452. Strype's Annals, vol. li. 
p. 109, 261, 262, 263. Life of 3 p. 336. 
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by ſummoning the diſputants before the eccleſraſtical com- 
miſſion, to anſwer to ſundry articles exhibited againſt them, 
and among others to this, I hether the common prayer book 
is every part of it grounded upon holy ſcripture?—an honour 
hardly to be allowed to any human compoſure: And for 
not anſwering to the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners, Mr, 
Wyburn, Johnſon, Brown, Field, Wilcox, Sparrow, and King, 
were deprived, and the four laſt committed to Newgate,* 
from whence two of them had been bur lately releaſed.— 
They were told further, that if they did not comply in a 
ſhort time they ſhould be baniſhed; though there was no 
law for inflicting ſuch puniſhment. | 

Mr. Cartwright was ſummoned among the reſt, but wiſely 
got out of the way, upon which the commiffioners iſſued out 
the following order: To all mayors, bailifts, ſheriffs, con- 
« {tables, headboroughs, and all others the Queen's officers, 
« to be aiding and aſſiſting to the bearer [their meſſenger ] 
„with the beſt means they can deviſe to apprehend one 
THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, ſtudent in divinity, whereſoever 
he be within the. realm, and to bring him up to London 
with a ſufficient guard, to appear before us her majeſty's 
* commiſſioners in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, for his miſdemeanors 
in matters of religion;$ Dec. 15th, 1573. Signed by 
„Jahn Rivers, mayor, Edwin, biſhop of London, Alex. 
* Nowell, dean of St. Paul's, Gabriel Goodman, dean of 
* Wetminſter, together with the attorney-general, ſolicitor- 
general, recorder, maſter of the rolls, and maſter of the 
* requeſts.” But Mr. Cartzoright lay concealed among his 
friends till an opportunity offered of leaving the kingdom. 

The Reverend Mr. Deering, reader of St. Paul's, was 
alſo ſuſpended for ſome trifling words ſpoken againſt the 
hicrarchy in converſation; and in order to his reſtoration 
was obliged to ſubſcribe four articles, viz. To the ſupre- 
macy; to the 39 articles; to the book of common prayer; and 
that the word and ſacraments are rightly adminiſtered in the 
church of England; which he did, with ſome few exceptions. 
The commiſſioners then examined him upon fifteen or twenty 
articles more, of which theſe were ſome: - FIT 

* Life of Parker, p. 413. $& Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 282. 
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& Whether we be tied by God's word to the order and 
cc uſe of the apoſtles, and of the primitive church, in all 
& things? Whether nothing may be in the church, concern- 
& ing ceremonies or regimen, but only that which Chriſt 
% himfelf has commanded in his word? Whether every 
& particular pariſh church, of neceſſity, and by the order 


_ 


e of God's word, ought to have their paſtors, elders, and 


te deacons, choſen by the people, and they only to have the 
& whole government of the church in eccleſiaſtical matters? 
Whether there ſhould be an equality among the miniſters 
of this realm, as well concerning government and difci- 
& pline, as the miniſtration, of the word and ſacraments? 
& Whether the patrimony of the church, as glebe lands and 
& tithes, &c. ought to be taken from them? Whether the 


& preſent miniſters of the church of England are true mi- 


& niſters, and their adminiſtrations effectual? Whether it 
& be more agreeable to Gop's word, and more for the pro- 
&« fit of the church, to uſe a form of common prayer; or 
ce that every miniſter pray publickly, as his own ſpirit ſhall 
direct him? Whether the children of papiſts ought to 
& be re-baptized? Whether an eccleſiaſtical perſon may 
„have more livings than one? Whether a miniſter of 
6 Chriſt may exerciſe a civil function?“ 5 

The reft of the articles, making in all above twenty, were 
about the obligation of the judicial laws of Moſes, and the 


power of the civil magiſtrate in matters 7 religion. To all 


which Mr. Deering gave wiſe and modeſt anſwers, yielding 
as much as his principles and the nature of things would 
admit; but being called, as it were, before an inquiſition, 
as he thought himſelf not bound to be his own accuſer, ſo 
he prayed their honours, that what he had ſaid might not 
be interpreted to his prejudice; yet the commiſſioners un- 
generouſly took advantage of his anſwers, and deprived him 
of his lecture. 

Mr. Deering appealed from the commiſſioners to the coun- 
cil, who were pleaſed to reſtore him, which galled the arch- 
biſhop, as appears by his letter to one of the commiſſioners, 
dated July 6th, 1573, in which are theſe words; © We 
& have ſent you certain articles taken out of Cartwright 5 


& Pierce's Vindication, p. 80, 81. ce book, 
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« book, by the council propounded to Mr. Deering, with 
« his anſwers to the ſame; · and alſo a copy of the council's 
« letter to Mr. Deering, to reſtore him to his former reading 
« and preaching, notwith/tanding our advices never required 
« thereunto. Theſe proceedings puff them up with pride, 
« make the people hare ws, and magnify them with great 
« triumphing, that her majeſty and her privy council have 
„good liking of this new building: But we are per- 
« ſuaded her majeſty has no liking thereof, howſoever the 
matter be favoured by others.“ 

Mr. Deering was a learned, pious, and peaceable non- con- 
formiſt; his printed ſermons are polite and nervous. In his 
letter to the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh on this occaſion, he of- 
ſered to ſhew, before any body of learned men, the difference 
between biſhops of the primitive church, and thoſe of the 
preſent church of England, in the following particulars:— 
Biſhops and miniſters then were in one degree, now they are 
divers. There were then many biſhops in one town, now 
there is but one in a whole country. No biſhop's authority 
was more than in one city, but now it is in many ſhires.— 
Biſhops then uſed no bodily puniſhments, now they impriſon, 
fine, &c. The primitive biſhops could not excommunicate, 
or abſolve, merely by their own authority, now they may. 
Then, without conſent of preſbyters, they could make no 
miniſters, now they do. They could confirm no children 
in other pariſhes, they do now in many ſhires. They had 
then but one living, now they have divers. They had 
neither officials, commiſſarics, nor chancellors. They dealt 
in no civil government by any eſtabliſhed authority.“ They 
had no right to alienate any parſonage, or let it in leaſe. Then 
they had a church where they ſerved the cure, as thoſe we 
call pari/b priz/ts, though they were metropolitans or arch- 
biſhops; ſo that Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, and others, who lived 
as late as the 4th or 5th century, and were called biſhops, 

had very little agreement with ours. But for this our arch- 
biſhop never left him till he was filenced again and deprived. 

On the 29th of Jan. 1573, the Reverend Mr. Arthur 
Wake, parſon of Great Willing, value 100l. a year; Euſebius 


* Collier's Church Hiftory, p. 543. 
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Paget, parſon of Owld, 100l. a year; Thurſton Moſely, 
parſon of Hardingston,.4ol. a year; George Gilderd, parſon 
of Collingtrowge, and Milliam Dawſon, parſon of Weſlon- 
Favel, . 100 marks, (all in the dioceſe of Peterborough,, of 
which Dr. Scambler was biſhop, and James Ellis, L. L. D. 
chancellor,) were firſt ſuſpended for three weeks, and then 
deprived of their livings. They were all preachers; four 
of them were licenſed by the univerſity as learned and reli- 
gious divines, and three of them had been moderators in the 
exerciſes, The reaſons of their deprivation were not for 
errors in doctrine, or depravity of life, but for not ſubſcri- 
bing two forms of the commiſſioners' deviſing, one called 
forma prortiſſionis, the other forma objurationis. In the forma 
promiſfronis they ſwear and ſubſcribe, © to uſe the ſervice and 
& common prayer book, and the publick form of admini- 
& ſtration of ſacraments, and no other; that they will ſerve 
& jn their cures according to the rites, orders, forms and cere- 
« monies preſcribed; and that they will not hereafter preach 
& or ſpeak any thing tending to the derogation of the ſaid 
cc book, or any part thereof, remaining authorized by the 
ce Jaws and ſtatutes of this realm.” In the forma objurationis 
they ſubſcribe and proteſt upon oath, * that the book of 
& confecration of archbiſhops and biſhops, and of the order- 
& ing of deacons, fet forth in the time of King Edward VI. 
& and confirmed by authority of parliament, doth contain in 
ce jt all things neceſſary for ſuch conſecration and ordering, 
& having in it nothing that is either ſuperſtitious or ungodly, 
& according to their judgment; and therefore that they 
& which be conſecrated and ordered according to the ſame 
& book, be duly, orderly, and lawfully ordained and conſe- 
& crated, and that they do acknowledge their duty and obe- 
&« dience to their ordinary and dioceſan as to a lawful ma- 
4 giſtrate under the Queen's majeſty, ſo {et forth AS the 
c Jaws and ſtatutes do require; which obedience they do 
cc promiſe, according as the laws ſhall bind them to perform. 
In teſtimony whereof they do hereunto ſubſcribe their 
names.. 

The miniſters offered to uſe the book of common prayer 
and no other; and not to preach againſt the ſame before the 


* MS. p. 1998. meeting 
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meeting of the next parliament; but apprehending the oath 
and ſubſcription to be contrary to the laws of Gop and the 
realm, they appealed to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
who denied their appeal.“ Hereupon they preſented a ſup- 

lication to the Queen, and another to the parliament, but 
could not be heard, though their caſe was moſt compaſſion- 
ate, for they had wives and large families of children, which 
were now reduced to poverty and want, fo that (as they 
ſay in their ſupplication) if God in his providence does not 
help they muſt beg. 

In the room of the deprived miniſters certain outlandiſh 
men ſucceeded, who could hardly read ſo as to be underſtood; 
the people were left untaught; inſtead of having two ſer- 
mons every Lord's day, there was now but one in a quarter 
of a year, and for the molt part not that. The pariſhioners 
ſigned petitions to the biſhop for their former preachers, 
but to no purpoſe; they muſt ſwear and ſubſcribe, or be 
buried in ſilence. 

On the 2oth of September 1573, the Reverend Mr. 
Robert Fohnſon, already mentioned, ſometime domeſtick 
chaplain to the Lord-keeper Bacon, now parſon of St. Cle- 
ments near Temple-Bar, was tried at We/tmin/ter-Hall for 
non-conformity;+ it was alledged againſt him, that he had 
married without the ring; and that he had baprited without 
the croſs, Mr. Peirce fays, he was alſo accuſed of a miſde- 
meanor, becauſe when once he was adminiſtering the fa- 
crament, the wine falling ſhort, he ſent for more, but did 
not conſecrate it afreſh, accounting the former conſecration 
jufticient for what was to be applied to the ſame uſe; but 
nothing of this kind appears in his two indictments which 
arc now before me, with the names of all the witnefles; but 
for the other offences, viz. for omitting theſe words in the 
office of baptiſm, ** I receive this child into the congregation 
* of Chriſt's flock, and do ſign him with the ſign of the 
* croſs, in token” &c. And for omitting theſe words in 
the marrying of Leonard Morris and Agnes Miles, «With 
* this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee worſhip, and 
* with all my worldly goods I thee endow, in the name of 


* MS. p. 202. + MS. p. 199. || Vindicat, p. 83. 
1 | the 
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ce the Father,“ &c. and for refuſing to ſubſcribe, he was 
ſhut up in cloſe priſon for ſeven weeks, till he died in great 
poverty and want. | 

The forms of ſubſcription varied in the ſeveral dioceſes, 
though the uſual ſubſcription and proteſtation for ſuch cler- 
gymen as were cited before the commiſſioners for non-con- 
formity,* was this: © I promiſe unfeignedly by theſe pre- 
& ſents, and ſubſcribe with my hand, that I will teach the 
«© word of Gob ſoberly, ſincerely and truly, according to 
« the doctrine eſtabliſhed by law, without moving unne- 
de ceſſary contentions; and that I will never ſuffer any 

“ perſon to. ule my licence of preaching, by raſing out the 

name, or abuſing the ſeal; and that I will deliver up my 
licence, being ſo required by that authority from whence 
5 Lhad it.“ LIES 

acknowledge the book of articles agreed on in the 
* ſynod of 1563, and confirmed by the Queen, to be found, 
* and agreeable to the word of Gop. That the Queen's 
% majeſty is ſupreme governor of the church of England 
& next under Chriſt, as well in eccleſiaſtical as in civil cauſes, 
„That in the book of common prayer there is nothing 
evil, or repugnant to the word of Gop, and that it may 
* be well uſed in this our chriſtian church of England. 
& That as the publick preaching of the word in the church 
of England, is found and lincere, ſo the publick order of 
e adminiſtration of ſacraments, is conſonant to the word 
* of Gop. And whereas | have in publick prayer, and ad- 
& miniſtration of facraments, neglected and omitted the order. 
e by publick authority ſet down, following my own fancy 
4e in altering, adding, or omitting of the fame, not uſing 
% ſuch rires as by law and order are appointed; I acknow- 
& ledge my fault therein, and am ſorry for it, and humbly 
e pray pardon for that diſorder. And here I do ſubmit 
ce mylelf to the order and rites ſet down; and I do promiſe 
ce that I will from henceforth, in publick prayer, and admi- 
cc niſtrarion of the ſacraments, uſe and obſerve the ſame. 
& The which I do preſently and willingly teſtify with the ſub- 
“ ſcription of mine own hand.“ 


* MS. p. 200. 


But 
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But this not reaching the LaiTY, many of whom deſerted 
heir own pariſh churches, and went to hear. the flon- con- 
ormiſts, the commiſſioners framed the following ſubſcription 
for ſuch of them as ſhould be preſented as defaulters: 

acknowledge the Queen's majeſty to be chief governor 
& of the church of England under Chriſt. That in the 
book of common prayer there is nothing repugnant to the 
« word of Gor. That as the publick preaching in this 
church of England is ſound, ſo the publick adminiſtration 


& of the ſacraments is conſonant to the word of Gop. And 


« whereas I have abſented myſelf from my pariſh church, 
and have refuſed to join with the congregation in publick 
« prayer, and in receiving the ſacrament, according to the 
© publick order ſet down, and my duty in that behalf, I am 
te right ſorry for it, and pra” that this my fault may be par- 
« toned; and do promiſe, that from henceforth I will fre- 
quent my pariſh church, and join with the congregation 
there, as well in prayer as in the adminiſtration of the 
« ſacraments, according to ſuch order as by publick autho- 
„ rity is ſet down and eſtabliſhed; and to witneſs this my 
© promiſe I do hereunto willingly ſubſcribe my name.“ 5 
The officers of the ſpiritual courts planted their ſpies in 
all ſuſpected pariſhes, to make obſervation of thoſe who 


came not to church, and cauſe them to be ſummoned into 


the Commons, where they were puniſhed at pleaſure.— 
The keepers were charged to take notice of ſuch as came 
to vifit the priſoners, or bring them relief; and upon notice 
given, ſpies were ſet upon them to bring them into trouble. 
Complaints have been -made of their rude language to the 
biſhops, and the reſt of the commiſſioners; and it is poſſible 
that their /ordly behaviour, and arbitrary proceedings, might 
ſometimes make their paſſions overflow. Oypręſſion will make 
2 4wiſe man mad. But I have the examinations of ſeveral 
before me, in which nothing of this kind appears. On 
the other hand, it is certain the conduct of the commiſſioners 
was high and imperious; their under officers were ravenous, 
and greedy of gain; the fees of the court were exorbitant,* 
lo that if an honeſt puritan fell into their hands he was ſure 


$ MS. p. 201. * MS. p. 176. 
to 
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to be half ruined before he got out, though he was cleared 
of the accuſation,* | Not- 


| | 

The commiſſioners treated thoſe that came before them neither like 
men nor chriſtians, as will appear, among many others, by the following 
examination of Mr. I bite, a ſubſtantial citizen of London, Jan. 18, 1573; 
who had been fined, and toſſed from one priſon to another, contrary to 
law and juſtice, only for not frequenting his pariſh church. His examiners 
were the Lord Chief Fuftice; the Maſter of the Rolls; the Maſter of the 
Regueſts; Mr. Gerard; the Dean of Weſtmin/ier ; the uae 4 of London, 
and the Clerk of the Peace. After ſundry others had been diſpatched, Mr. 
Fhite was brought before them, whom his lordſhip accoſted after this 
manner: | 

E.C.F. Whois this? 

White. White, an't pleaſe your honour. 

E. C. 7. White, as black as the devil. 

White. Not fo, my lord; one of Gop's children. 

I. C. 7. Why will you not come © your pariſh church? 

White. My lord, I did uſe to frequent my pariſh church before my 
troubles, and procured ſeveral godly men to preach there, as well as in 
ther places of preaching and prayer; and ſince my troubles I have not 
frequented any private alemblies, but as I have had leave and liberty. have 
gone to my pariſh church; and therefore thoſe that preſented me, have 
= it out of malice; for if any of theſe things can be proved againſt 
me ſimply, or that I hold all things in common, your lordſhip may diſmiſs 
me from hence to the gallows. | | 
Mr. Ger. You have not uſually frequented your own pariſh church. 
White. I allow I have more uſed other places, where J was better 
edifiec | ' 

Mr. Ger. Then your preſentment is in part true? 
White. Not, an't pleaſe you, for I am preſented for not coming at all 
to my pariſh charch. | 

Ger. Will you then come to prayers when there is no ſermon ? 

I/hite. I would avoid thoſe things that are an offence to me and others, 
and diſturb the ny of the church; however, I crave the liberty of a 
fabje&, and if I do not pubiickly frequent both preaching, prayer, and 
the ſacraments, deal with me accordingly. | 

Dean of Weſt. What fault find you in the common prayer? 

White. Let them anſwer to whom 1t appertains; for being in priſon 
almoſt a year about theſe matters, I was upon a ſtatute relating to that book 
indicted, and before I carne to liberty almoſt outlawed, as your worſhip, 
Mr. Gerard k.nows. 

Maft. Reg. What ſcripture have you to ground your conſcience againſt 
theſe 7:rmens? | 

White. "ihe whole ſcriptures are for deſtroying idolatry, and every 
thing chat belongs to it. | 

Mot. Req. heſe things never ſerved to idolatry, 

hea Shoug!:; they are the ſame which heretofore were uſed to that 
purpoſe. 

Mat. Reg. Where is the place where theſe are forbidden? — 
| itt. 
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Notwithſtanding the dangers already mentioned, « People 

« reſorted to the ſuffering puritans in priſon, as in popery 
« they were wont to run on pilgrimage: (They are the 
« biſhop of London's words.) Some aldermen, and ſeveral 
2: <* wealthy 


White. In Deuteronomy, and other places, the Jraelites are commanded, 
not only to deſtroy'the altars, groves, and images, with all thereto belong- 
ing, but alſo to aboliſh the vegy names; and Gop by 1/aiah commandeth 
not to pollute ourſelves with the garments of the image, but to caſt it away 
as a menſtruous clout. . 

Maſt. Rolls. Theſe are no part of 1dolatry, but are commanded by 
the prince for civil order, and if you will not be ordered you ſhew your- 
ſelf diſobedient to the laws. | 

Lite. I would not willingly diſobey any law, only I would avoid 
thoſe things that are not warranted by the word of Gov. 

Maſt. Reg. Theſe things are commanded by act of parliament, and 
in diſobeying the laws of your country you diſobey Gop. 

ſhite, I do it not of contempt but of conſcience; in all other things 
] am an obedient ſubject. | 

L. C. J. Thou art a contemptuous fellow, and wilt obey no laws. 

White. Not fo, my lord, I do and will obey laws, and therefore re- 
fuſing but a ceremony out of conſcience, and not refuſing the penalty for 
the ſame, I reſt ſtill a true ſubject. 

L. C. J. The Queen's majeſty was over-ſeen not to make you of her 
council, to make laws and orders for religion. 

White. Not fo, my lord; I am to obey laws warranted by God's word. 

L.C. J. Do the Queen's law command any thing againſt God's word? 

I hite. I do not ſo ſay, my lord. 

L. C. J. Yes, marry do you, and there I will hold you. 

White. Only Gop and his laws are abſolutely perfect: All men and 
their laws may err. 

L. C. J. This is one of Shaw's darlings; I tell thee what, I will not 
ſay any thing of affection, for I know thee not, ſaving by this occafion ; 
thou art the wiekedeſt, and moſt contemptuous perſon, that has come before 
me, fince I fat in this commiſſion. 

White. Not fo, my lord, my conſcience witneſſeth otherwiſe. 

Maſt. Reg. What if the Queen ſhould command to wear a grey frize 
gown, would you come to church then? 0 

White. That were more tolerable, than that Gop's miniſters ſhould 
wear the habit of his enemies. 


L. C. J. How, if ſhe ſhould command to wear a fool's coat and a 


cock's comb ? 3 
Iſhite. That were very unſeemly, my lord, for Gop's miniſters. 
Dean Weft, You will not then be obedient to the Queen's commands ? 
Il hite. I would only avoid thoſe things that have no warrant in the word 
of God, that are neither decent nor edifying, but flatly the contrary, and 
condemned by the foreign reformed churches. 


L. C. J. You would have no laws, 
White. 
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wealthy citizens, gave them great and ſtout countenances, 


and perſuaded others to do the like.“ 
Separate communions were eſtabliſhed, where the ſacra- 


ment of the Lord's ſupper was adminiſtered privately, after 
the 


White. If there were no laws, I would live a Chriſtian and do no wrong; 
if I received any, ſo it were. | | 

L. C. 7. Thou art a rebel. 

White, Not fo, my lord, a true ſubject, 

I. C. J. Yea, I ſwear by Gop, thou art a very rebel; for thou wouldſt 
draw thy ſword, ant lift up thy hand againſt thy prince, if time ſerved. 

White. My lord, I thank Gon, my heart ſtandeth right towards Gon 
and my prince; and Gop will not condemn, though your honour hath ſo 
judged. 

Z. C. 7. Take him away. 

White. I would ſpeak a word which J am ſure will offend, and yet 
J muſt ſpeak it; I heard the name of Gop taken in vain; if J had done it, 
it had been a greater offence than that which I ſhand here for. 

Ger. White, White, you don't behave yourſelf well. 

White. I pray your worſhip, ſhew me wherein, and I will beg pardon 
and amend it. * 

I. C. J. I may ſwear in a matter of charity. 

White. There is no ſuch occaſion; but becauſe it is bruited, that at my 
laſt being before you, I denied the ſupremacy of my prince, I deſire your 
honours and worſhips, with all that be preſent, to bear witneſs, that I ac- 
knowledge her majeſty the chief governor, next under Chriſt, over all 
perſons and cauſes within her dominions, and to this I will ſubſcribe, I 
acknowledge the book of articles, and the hook of common prayer, as far as 
they agree with the word of Gop. I acknowledge the ſubſtance of the 
doctrine and ſacraments of the church to be ſound and ſincere; and fo I do 
of rites and orders, as far as they agree with the word of Gon. 

Dean of Weſt, You will not then allow, that all things in the book of 
common prayer are taken out of the word of Gop? 

White, Though they ſhould be fo, yet being done by man, I cannot 

ive them the ſame warrant as to the writings of the Holy Ghoſt. 

L. C. J. Take him away. 

White. I would to the Lord Jeſus, that my two vears impriſonment 
might be a means of having theſe matters fairly decided by the word of 
Gop, and the judgment of other reformed churches, | 

L. C. J. You ſhall be committed, I warrant you. 

Il bite. Pray, my lord, let me have juſtice; I am unjuſtly committed; 
I defire a copy of my preſentment. | 

. You ſhall have your head from your ſhoulders; have him to 


the Gate-hou/e. 
IWhite. I pray you to commit me to ſome priſon in Lendon, that I may 


be near my houſe. 
J. C. J. No, fir, you ſhall go thither. | 
White. I have paid fines and fees in other priſons; ſend me not where I 


ſhall pay them over again. 
| IL. C. J. 
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the manner of the foreign reformed churches; and thoſe 
who joined with them, according to Archbiſhop Parker, 
ſigned the following PROTEST ATION :— 


« BEING thoroughly perſuaded in my conſcience, by the working 
« and by the word of the Almighty, that theſe relicks of Antichriſt 
gare abominable before the Lord our God; and alſo, for that by 
« the power, mercy, ſtrength, and goodneſs of the Lord our God 
b only, I am eſcaped from the filthineſs and pollution of theſe de- 
« teſtable traditions, through the knowledge of our. Lord and Saviour 
« Teſus Chriſt: And laſt of all, in as much as by the working alſo 
« of the Lord Jeſus his holy ſpirit, I have joined in prayer and 
« hearing God's word, with thoie that have not yielded to this ido- 
« Jatrous traſh, notwithſtanding the danger for not coming to my 
& pariſh church, &c. Therefore I come not back again to the preach- 
« ing of them that have received theſe marks of the Nomiſb beaſt, 

« Becauſe of God's commandment to go forward to perfection. 
& Feb. vi. I. 2. Cor. vi. 1. Pſabn Ixxxiv. 1. Epheſ. iv. 15. Allo to 
« avoid them, Rom. xvi. 17. Epheſ. v. 11. 1 Tel. v. 22. | 

« Becauſe they are an abomination before the Lord our Gad. 
Deut. XxVil. 25, 20. and xiii. 17. £zck. xiv. G. | 

« | will not beautify with my preſence thoſe filthy rags, which 
bring the heavenly word of the ETERNAL our Lord God into 
bondage, ſubjection and ſlavery. 

« Becauſe I would not communicate with other men's fins. ohn ii. 
«9, 10, 11. 1 Gr. vi. 17. Touch no unclean thing, &c. Sirach xiii. i. 

They give offence both to preacher and hearers. Rom. xvi. 17. 
& Luke XVIl. 1. 

« They glad and ſtrengthen the papiſts in their errors, and grieve 
the godly. Exel. xiii. 21, 22, Note thrs 21/t verſe. | 

« They do perſecute our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt in his members. 
&* Acts ix. 4y 5. 2 Gr. i. 5. Allo they reject and deſpiſe our Lord 


I. C. J. Yes, marry ſhall you: This is your glory. 

Ihite, I defire no ſuch glory. 

L. C. J. It will coſt you twenty pounds, I warrant you, before you come out. 

ite. God's will be done. 

Theſe ſeverities againſt zealous proteſtants, of pious and ſober lives, raiſed 
te compaſſion of the common people, and brought them over to their in- 
tereſts. „It was a great grief to the archbiſhop, (ſays Mr. Strype) and to 
* other good biſhops, to ſee perſons going off from the firſt eſtabliſhment 
* of the proteſtant religion among us, making as if the /ervice book was 
 * unlawful, and the eccleſiaſtical {tate antichriſtian; and labouring to ſet 
© up another government and diſcipline But who drove them to 
theſe extremities? Why were not a few amendments in the liturgy yielded 
© at firſt, whereby conſcientious men might have been made eaſy; or 
liberty given them to worſhip Gop in their own way? n 

| « an 
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* and Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt. Luke x. 16. Moreover, thoſe labourers, 
ho at the prayer of the faithful, the Lord hath ſent forth into 
& his harveſt, they refuſe and alſo reject. Matth. ix. 38. 

„ Theſe popiſn garments are now become very idols indeed, be- 

cc cauſe they are exalted above the word of the Almighty. 
EA come not to them becauſe they ſhould be aſhamed, and ſo 
cc leave their idolatrous garments, &c. .. The}. iii. 14. F any man 
cc obey not our ſayings, note him. 

Moreover, I have now joined myſelf to the church of Chriſt, 
& wherein I have yielded myſelf ſubject to the diſcipline of God's 
« word, as I promiſed at my baptiſm, which if I ſhould now again 
“ forſake, and join myſelf with their traditions, I ſhould forſake the 
« union; wherein I am knit to the body of Chriſt, and join myſelf 
cc to the diſcipline of Antichriſt; for in the church of the trad?tion- 
cc aries there is no other diſcipline than that which has been main- 
c tained by the antichriſtian pope of Rome, whereby the church 
& of God has always been afflicted, and is until this day, for the 
« which cauſe I refuſe them. 

God give us grace ſtil] to ſtrive in ſuffering under the croſs, 
te that the bleſſed word of our God may only rule, and have the 
« higheſt place, to ca/? down ſtrong holds, to deſtroy or overthrow policy, 
« or imaginations, and every high thing that is exalted againſt the 
« knowledge of God, and to bring into captivity or ſubjection, every 
ce thought to the oþettrence of Chriſt. 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. That the name 
cc and word of the ETERNAL our Lord God may be exalted, and mag- 


e niſied above all things. Pſalm. viii. 2. Finis.*” 


To this proteſtation the congregation did ſeverally ſwear, 
and then received the communion for the ratification of their 
aſſent; if we may believe the relation of Archbiſhop Parker, 
who wrote this laſt paragraph with his own hand; though 
his grace had not always the beſt information, nor was ſuffi- 
ciently careful to diſtinguiſh between ſubſcribing and fewearing. 

Sundry non-conformiſts, who were willing to be at eaſe, 
and avoid the hazard of perſecution, took ſhelter in the 
French and Dutch churches, and joined themſelves to their 
communion : There were not many of this ſort, becauſe 
they underſtood not their language. But the Queen and 
council had their eye upon them, and reſolved to drive them 
from this ſhelter; for this purpoſe a letter was written from 
the council board, to the miniſters and elders of the Dutch 


church in London, bearing date April 1573, in which 


* Life of Parker, p. 435. 
they 
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they ſay, © That they were not ignorant, that from the 
« beginning of the chriſtian religion various churches had 
c various and divers rites and ceremonies; that in their ſer- 
vice and devotions ſome od, ſome kneeled, and others 
« lay proſtrate, and yet the piety and religion was the ſame, 
« if they directed their prayers to the true God, without 
« impiety and ſuperſtition. They added further, that they 
« contemned not their rites; nay, that they approved their 
« ceremonies as fit and convenient for them, and that ſtate 
« whence they ſprang. They expected therefore, that their 
e congregation ſhould not deſpiſe the cuſtoms of the Engliſb 
« church, nor do any thing that might create a ſuſpicion 
« of diſturbing its peace; and in particular, that they ſhould 
not receive into their communion any of this realm that offered 
« to join with them, and leave the cuſtoms and practice 0 
« their native country, leſt the Queen ſhould be moved to 
« baniſh them out of the kingdom.“ 

Endeavours had been uſed to bring theſe churches under 
the juriſdiction or ſuperintendency of the biſhop of the 
dioceſe for the time being; but they pleaded their charter, 
and that Grindal, while biſhop of London, was their ſuperin- 
zendant only by their own conſent; however, a quarrel hap- 
pening ſomerime after in the Dutch church at Norwich, the 
Queen's commiſſioners interpoſed; and becauſe the elders 
retuſed to own their juriſdiction, they baniſhed all their three 
miniſters; which ſtruck ſuch a terror into thoſe of London, that. 
when they received the council's letter they were perfectly 
ſubmiſſive, and after returning thanks for their own liber- 
ties, they promiſed to expel all fuch out of their churchz 
and for the future not to receive any Engliſh, who from 
luch principles ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the cuſtoms 

of their own country. || 
Gualter, Bullinger, and other foreign divines, again this 
year addreſſed the biſhops their correſpondents for mode- 
ration, but nothing could be obtained; only Parkhurſt, 
bithop of Norwich, lamented the cafe, and wiſhed to Gop, 
that all the Engliſh people would follow the church of 
Zurich, as the moſt abſolute pattern. The papiſts (ſays 


* Life of Parker, p. 334. || Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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—_ THE HISTORY 


ec he) lift up their creſts, while proteſtants walk about the 
ce ſtreets dejected and ſorrowful; for at this time there are 
& not a few preachers that have laid down their cures of 
ce ſouls, and left them to fools and idiots, and that for this 
cc reaſon, becauſe they would not uſe the linen garment 
called a ſurplice. New and ſevere edicts are lately pub- 
ec liſhed here againſt ſuch as refuſe to obſerve our ceremonies: 
« Pray Gop give a good iflue, and have mercy upon all 
ce the churches of Chriſt.” 

The propheſyings of the clergy, begun in the year 1571, 
had by this time [1.574] ſpread into the dioceſes of 7 ork, 
Cheſter, Durham, and Ely; the bi ſhop of London ſet them 
up in ſeveral parts of his dioceſe; as did moſt of the other 
biſhops. The clergy were divided into claſſes, or aſſociations, 
under a moderator appointe ed by the biſhop; their meetings 
were once a fortnight; the people were preſent at the ſer- 
mon; and after they were ditmified, the members of the 
aſſociation whoſe names were ſubſcribed in a book, cenſured 
the performance. Theſe exerciſes were of great ſervice to 
expoſe the crrors of popery, and ſpread the knowledge of 
the ſcriptures among the people. 

But the Queen was told by the archbiſhop, that they were 
no better than ſeminaries of puritaniſm;* that the more 


averſe the people were to popery, the more they were in 
danger of non-conformity: That theſe exerciſes tended to 


popularity, and made the people fo inquiſitive, that they 


would not ſubmit to the orders of their luperiors, as they 
ought. It was ſaid further, that ſome of the mini/ers diſuſed 
the habits, and diſcourſed on church diſcipline; and that 
others were too forward to ſhew their abilities, to the diſ- 
couragement of honeſt men of lower capacities; and that 
all this was notorious in the dioceſe of Norwich. Hereupon 
the Queen gave the archbiſhop private orders to put them 
down every where, and to begin with Norwich; his grace 
accordingly wrote to Matchet, one of the chaplains in that 
dioceſe, requiring him to repair to his ordinary, and ſhew 
him, how the Queen had willed him to ſuppreſs thoſe vain 
prophcſrings; and that thereupon he ſhould require the faid 


* Life of Parker, p. 461. 
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ordinary, in her majeſty's name, immediately to diſcharge 
them from any further ſuch doings. 

This was very unacceptable news to the good old biſhop, 
who taking hold of the word vain, wrote to the archbiſhop, 
deſiring to be reſolved, whether he meant thereby the abuſe, 
or ſome vain ſpeeches uſed in ſome of theſe conferences; or 
in general, the whole order of thoſe exerciſes? of which he 
freely declared his own approbation, ſaying, © That the 
had, and {till did bring ſingular benefit to the church of 
God, as well in the clergy as in the laity, and were right 
* neceflary exerciſes to be continued, fo the fame were not 
 * abuſed, as indeed they had hot been, unleſs in one or two 

places at the moſt; whexeof after he had knowledge he 
« wrote an carneſt letter to his chancellor, that ſuch per- 
«* {ons as were over- buſy ſpeakers ſhould be put to filence, 
* unleſs they would ſubſcribe to the articles of conform 
* in religion, or elſe promiſe not to intermeddle with any 
matter eſtabliſhed and commanded by her majeſty; which 
vas performed accordingly, ſince which time he had not 
« heard, but all things had ſucceeded quietly without offence 
* to any.“ 

The archbiſhop was vexcd at this letter, and wrote back 
to his chaplain, That it was one of his old griefs, that 
* this biſhop had ſhewn his letter to his friends, who had 
* eluded its true meaning, by {ſtanding upon the word vain. 
* It is pity, ſays he, that we ſhould fhew any vanity in our 
* obedience.” In the mean time the Biſhop of Norwich ap- 
plied to the privy council, who knew nothing of this affair; 
but were ſurprized at the archbiſhop's order, and gave his 
lordſhip inſtructions to uphold the propheſyings. Their letter 
was as follows: 


* SALUTEM in Chriſta, Whereas we underſtand that there are 
certain good exerciſes of prophehings, and expounding of ſcriptures 
in Norfolk, as namely, at Halt town, and other places, whereby 
both ſpeakers and hearers do profit much, in the knowledge of 
at the word of God. And whereas-ſome not well minded to- 
* wards true religion, and the knowledge of God, ſpeak evil and 
ſlanderouſly of theſe exerciſes, as commonly they uſed to do 
* azainſt the ſincere preaching of God's holy word: Theſe are to 
* require your lordſhip, that fo long as the truth is godly and reve- 

« rently 
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« rently uttered in their prepheſings, and that no ſeditious, heretical, 
& Or ſchiſmatical doctrine, tending to the diſturbance of the peace of 
cc the church, can be proved to he taught or maintained in the fame; 
tc that ſo good an help and means to further true religion may not 
cc be hindered and ſtayed, but may proceed and go forward to God's 
« olory, and the edifying of the people. Thus not doubting of 
& your forwardneſs herein, your office and calling dutifully requi- 

ring the ſame at your hands, we bid your lordſhip right heartily 


<« firewell.* | 


Your lordſhip's loving friends, 


7 


From London, this T. Smith, Edwin bp. London, 
6th - * Ila. Mildmay, Fran. Xnollys.“ 


The archbiſhop was ſurpriſed to ſee his orders counter- 
. manded by the privy council; but his grace took no notice 
of it to them, only acquainting the Queen with it; by whoſe 
direction he wrote again to the biſhop; that whereas he un- 
derſtood he had received letters from the council to con- 
tinue the propheſyings, contrary to the Queen's expreſs 
command, he deſired to know, what warrant they had given 
him for their proccedings: Upon this the biſhop of Norwich 
wrote back to the biſhop of London, who was one of thoſe 
that had ſigned the letter, for advice; but his lordſhip and 
the council were afraid to meddle any further. 

Parker, being thus ſupported by the Queen, wrote again 
to Norwich, commanding the biſhop peremptorily to obey | 
the Queen's orders, upon pain of her majeſty's high dil- 
pleaſure; and adviſed him not to be led by fantaſtical folk, 
nor take ſuch young men into his counſels, who, when they 
had brought him into danger, could not bring him out of it. 
Of my care I have for you and the dioceſe (ſays the archbiſhop) 
1 wwrite thus much. 

Upon this the good old biſhop ſubmitted, and wrote to his 
chancellor from Ludham, June the 7th, “ Whereas, 
& by the receipt of my lord of Canterbury's letter, I am com- 
* manded by him, in the Queen her majeſty's name, that 
the propheſyings throughout my dioceſe ſhould be ſup- 
* prefled, theſe are therefore to will you, that as conveniently 


— 22 — * 
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« as you may, you give notice to every of my commiſſaries, 
« that they in their ſeveral circuits may ſuppreſs the ſame. 
« And ſo J leave you to Gop.”” Thus were theſe religious 
exerciſes ſuppreſſed in one dioceſe, which was but the pro- 
logue to their downfal over the whole kingdom. 

But his lordſhip did not long furvive this diſtinguiſhing 
mark of the archbiſhop's diſpleaſure, for towards the latter 
end of the year he departed this life, to the great loſs of his 
dioceſe, and of the whole church of England. 

John Parkhurſt, biſhop of Norwich, was born at Guildford 
in Surry, 1511, and educated in Merton college, Oxon. He 
had been domeſtick chaplain to Queen Katherine Parr, tutor 
to biſhop Jewel, and rector of the rich parſonage of Clive; 
all which he forſook in the reign of Queen Mary, and was an 
exile at Zurich in Switzer/and, where he was ſo delighted 
with the order and diſcipline of that church, that he would 
often with the church of England were modelled according 
to it. He was an open favourer of the puritans, and never 
entered willingly into any methods of ſeverity againſt them. 
« I find, (ſays he, in one of his letters to Archbiſhop Parker) 
that rough and ſevere methods do the leaſt good, and that 
the contrary has won over divers; and therefore I chooſe 
to go in this way, rather than with others, to over-rule 
* by rigour and extremity.”* He would willingly have al- 
lowed a liberty of officiating in the church, to ſuch as could 
not conform to the ceremonies; but by command from 
above, he was forced ſometimes to obey his ſuperiors, con- 
trary to his judgment. The biſhop was a zealous proteſtant, 
and a great enemy to popery; a learned divine, a faithful 
paſtor, a diligent and conſtant preacher, and an example to 
his flock in righteouſneſs, in faith, in love, in peace, in word, 
and in purity. He was exceeding hoſpitable, and kept a 
table for the poor; and was univerſally beloved, honoured, 
and eſteemed by his whole dioceſe. This character is given 
him (ſays Mr. Strype) by one that knew him well, Thomas 

econ, a native of Norfolk, and of known eminence in thoſe 
days. He was made biſhop of Norwich 1560, and died of 
the ſtone this year, [1574] in the 63d year of his age. 


* Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 343. 
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Sundry well- diſpoſed people in the pariſhes of Balſbam in 
Cambridgeſhire, and of Strethall in Eſex, met together on 
holidays, and at other times, after they had done work, to 
read the ſcriptures, and to confirm one another in the 
chriſtian faith and practice; but as ſoon as the commiſſioners 
were informed of theſe afſemblies, the parſons of the pariſhes 
were ſent for, and ordered to ſuppreſs them; though the 
honeſt people declared themſclves conformable to the orders 
of the church, and that they met together after dinner, 
or after ſupper, upon holidays only, for their own and their 
families inſtruction; for the reformation of vice, and for a 
further acquaintance with the word of Gop: The occaſion 
of their aſſemblies we have in their own words, For that 
< heretofore (ſay they) we have at divers times ſpent and 
* conſumed our holidays vainly, in drinking at the ale-houle, 
* and playing at cards, tables, dice, and other vain paſtimes, 
not meet for us and ſuch of our calling and degree, for 
„the which we have been often blamed of our parſon; we 
© thought it better to beſtow the time in ſoberly and godly 
reading the ſcriptures, only for the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
& and no other. We do not favour or maintain any of the 
opinions of the anabapti/ts, puritans, papiſts, or libertines, 
* but would be glad to learn our duty towards Gop, our 
& prince, and magiſtrates, towards our neighbours and our 
« families, in ſuch fort as becomes good, and faithful, and 
5 obedient ſubjects, and it is our greateſt and only defire to 
& live, follow, and perform the ſame accordingly, as Gop 
& ſhall give us grace.” But our archbiſhop had rather theſe 
poor people ſhould be drinking and gaming at an ale-houſe, 
than engaged in a religious aſſembly not appointed by publick 
authority. 

The Reverend Mr. Sampſox, late dean of Chrift church, 
Oxon, was this year ſtruck with the dead palſy on one ſide, 
which made him reſign his lecture in the church at Whittington 
college, which he had held to this time, and for which he 
had 10l. a year: It was in the gift of the Cloth-Workers 
company, to whom he recommended Mr. Deering for his 
ſucceflor; but Deering being ſilenced for non-conformity, 


+ Life of Parker, p. 473. 
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the archbiſhop utterly refuſed him, which Sampſon com- 
plained of in a letter to the treaſurer, ſaying, © That though 
my Lord of Canterbury liked not to take pains in the con- 

« oregation himſelf, yet ſhould he not forbid others who 
« were both able and willing; that he could find no fault 
« with Mr. Deering's doctrine or manner of life; and that 
« this was no great promotion.” He therefore humbly 
defired, that if the Cloth-Workers choſe him, that his lord- 
{hip would uſe his intereſt with the archbiſhop not to re- 
fule him; but his grace was inflexible, and ſo the buſineſs 


miſcarried. 


This Mr. Sampſon was a moſt exact man in his principles 


and morals; and having ſuffered the loſs of all things for a 
good conſcience, he took the liberty to write freely to his 
ſuperiors upon proper occaſions; and among others to 
Grindal, archbiſhop of Jork, who had been his companion 
in exile Ahough now advanced to the dignity of a lord 
archbiſhop. Sampſon in one of his letters put-him in mind 
of his former low condition, and cautioned him aga inſt 
being tos much exalted with his high title. Grindal 7 told 
him, he did not value the title of a lord, but that his great 
care was, to diſcharge his function faithfully until the great 
day of the Lord. Samp/on replied, © That if he, whom 
* worldly policy had made a lord, kept the humility of an 
« humble brother and miniſter of the goſpel, he was a 
* henix; but his port, his train of waiting-men in the 
* ſtreets, his gentlemen-uſhers going before him with bare 
* heads, and his family full of idle ſerving men, looked 
© very /ordly.” He adds, © That his own and his brethren's 
revenues ſhould not be laid out in maintaining a parcel of 
* lazy idle ſervants, but rather upon thoſe who were la- 
* bourers in the harveſt of the Lord Jeſus. That whereas 
* the archbiſhop had called them puritans, it was a name un- 

* juſtly impoſed on brethren with whoſe doctrine and life 
none could find fault: If by puritans ſuch were meant as, 
* following Novatus, diſſembled themſelves to be teachers, 
and wiſhed the ceremonies might be obſerved, while they 
* hated the cuſſoms of rhe antient church, then might a 


+ Life of Parker, p. 478. 
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c number of church. men be called puritans; and he prayed 
& Gop to purge them and make them more pure And 
whereas the archbiſhop in his letter had pitied his COM- 
plamts of poverty and lameneſs, he ſaid, * He complained 
of nothing; if he ſhould complain of the former it would 
& be before he had need; but when he had need he would 
complain to thoſe to whom he might complain. Concern- 
<« ing his /ameneſs, he was ſo far from complaining of that, 
that he humbly thanked Gop for it; and theſe chains he 
£-would chooſe to carry before the clogs and cares of a 
* biſhoprick.* Such was the plain dealing of this confeſſor 
to one of the highelt dignitaries in the church. 

Parker*s zeal againſt the puritans betrayed him ſometimes 
into great inconveniencies; like a true inquiſi tor, he liſtened 
to every idle ſtory of his ſcouts, and ſent it preſently to the 

ueen or council; and the older he grew, the more did his 
jealouſies prevail. In the month of June one of his ſervants 
acquuinted him, that there was a deſign of the puritans 
againſt the life of the lord treaſurer and his own; and that 
the chief conſpirator was one Undertree, encouraged by the 
great Earl of Leiceſter: The old archbiſhop was almoſt 
frighted out of his wits at the news, as appears by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in his letter to the treaſurer: * "This horrible 
* conſpiracy (ſays he) has fo aſtoniſhed me, that my will and 
memory are quite gone; I would I were dead before I ſee 
with my corporal eyes that which is now brought to a full 
4 ripeneſs.” He then prays, that the detector of this con- 
ſpiracy may be protected and honourably conſidered, and the 
conſpirators puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, otherwiſe the 
end would be worſe than the beginning. And that he might 
not ſeem to expreſs all this concern for his own ſafety, he 
tells the treaſurer, that it was for his fake and the Qucen's 
that he was ſo jealous, “ for he feared that when rogues 
ce attempted to deſtroy thoſe that were ſo near her majeſty's 
& perſon, they would at laſt make the ſame attempt upon 
c her too; and that even ſome that lay in her boſom | Lei- 
ce er] hem opportunity ſerved, would ſting her.” The 
archbiſhop ſent out his ſcouts to apprehend the conſpirators 


* Life of Parker, p. 469. , 
| | that 


that his ſteward had named, who pretended a ſecret correſ- 


pondence with Undertree; and among others who were taken 


into cuſtody, were the Reverend Mr. Bonham, Brown, and 
Stonden, divines of great name among the puritans: Standen 
had been one of the preachers to the Queen's army, when 
the Earl of Warzvick was ſent againſt the Northern rebels. 


Many perſons of honour were alſo accuſed, as the Earls of 


Bedford, Leiceſter, and others. But when Undertree came 
to be examined before the council, the whole appeared to 
be a ſham, between Undertree and the archbiſhop's /feward, 
to diſgrace the puritans, and punith them as enemies to the 
ſtate as well as the church. So early, was the vile practice 
of fathering ſham plots upon the puritans begun, which 
was repeated ſo often in the next age! Undertree had forged 
letters in the names of Bonham, Stonden, and others; as ap- 
peared to a demonſtration when they were produced before 
the council, for they were all written with one hand. When 
he was examined about his accomplices he wouid accuſe no- 
body, but took the whole upon himſelf; ſo that their honours 
wrote immediately to the archbiſhop to diſcharge his. pri- 
foners,+ But, which is a little unaccountable, neither Under- 
tree nor the archbiſhop's Reward received any puniſhment. 
His grace's reputation ſuffered by this plot; all impartial 
men cried out againſt him, for ſhutting up men of character 
and reputation in priſon, upon ſuch idle reports. The puri- 
tans and their friends reflected upon his honour and honeſty; 
and in particular the Biſhop of London, and Dr. Chatterton 
maſter of Queen's college, Cambridge, whom in his wrath he 
called a chatterer; and in his letter to Grindal archbiſhop of 
Tork, ſaid, “ That he cared not three chips for ought that 
could be proved as to his allegiance; he doing it ſo ſecretly, 
«* faithfully and prudently as he did; and would do the ſame 
* again, if he knew no more than he did at that time.“ 
The Earl of Leiceſter could not but reſent his ill uſage of 
him, which he had an opportunity to repay had he been fo 
minded; the archbiſhop having executed an act of juſtice 
[as he called it] upon a perſon in the late plot, after he had 
received a letter from court forbidding him to do it; which 
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was not very conſiſtent with his alle 2 But the arch- 
biſhop braved out his conduct againſt every body, after his 
Own 7 —— the biſhops, and all the wok. had — 
him. He told the lord treaſurer, © That he cared not for 
„ Leiceſter, though he was informed he took counſel with 
* the preciſians to undo him: That though he had written to 
* theearl, and to another puritan courtier, it was not in way 
& of ſubmiſſion, as ſome of the crew reported and took it.“ 
That the earl had peaceably written again to him, diſſem- 
& bling his malice like a right courtier; but he notwith- 
& ſtanding underſtood what was purpoſed againſt him, and 
for religion ſake he took it.” This was the ſpirit and lan- 
age of our archbiſhop! 

One of the laſt publick acts in which his grace was em- 
ployed, was viſiting the dioceſe of Wincheſter, and in particular 
the Iſle of Wight, in 1575; and here he made uſe of ſuch 
methods of ſeverity (ſays Mr. Strype) as made him talked 
againſt all over the country. This i/land was a place of 
reſort for foreign prote/tants, and ſca- faring men of all coun- 
tries, which occaſioned the habits and ceremonies not to be 
fo ſtrictly obſerved as in other places, their trade and com- 
merce requiring a latitude: When the archbiſhop came 
thither with his retinue, he gave himſelf no trouble about the 
welfare of the iſland, but turned out all thoſe miniſters who 
refuſed the habits, and ſhut up their churches. This was fo 
great a concern to the inhabitants, that they ſent up their 
complaints to the Earl of Leiceſter, who made ſuch a report 
to the Queen of the archbiſhop's proceedings, that her ma- 

zeſty immediately gave order, that things ſhould return to 
Their former channel;+ and when his grace came to court 
after his viſitation, her majeſty received him coldly, and de- 
clared her diſpleaſure againſt his unſeaſonable ſeverities.— 
The Biſhop of Wincheſter alſo complained, that the clergy 
of his dioceſe had been ſifted in an unmerciful manner; all 
which, inſtead of ſoftening this prelate, drew from him the 
following angry letter to the lord treaſurer, wherein he com- 
plains © of the ſtrong intereſt the puritans had at court; 
and of the inconſtancy of ſome of the biſhops; that ſe- 


* Life of Parker, p. 477. + Life of Parker, p. 491. F 
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« yeral of that order lay by and did little, while others 
&« endeavoured to undermine him. That the Queen was 


« almoſt the only perſon that ſtood firm to the church; but 
« if the preciſians had the advantage, her majeſty would be 


« undone. That he was not ſo much concerned for the cap, 
« tippet, ſurplice, wafer bread, and ſuch like ceremonies, 
« as for the authority of the laws that enjoined them. The 
* Queen indeed had told him, that he had the ſupreme 
government eccleſiaſtical, but upon experiment he found 
« it very much hampered and embarraſſed. Before Gop 
„ (ſays he) I fear that her highneſs's authority is not re- 
4 garded; and if publick laws are once diſregarded, the 
“ government muſt ſink at once.“ 


There was but one corner of the Britiſh dominions that 
our archbiſhop's arm could not reach, (viz.) the iſles of 
| Guernſey and Jerſey; theſe had been a receptacle for the 
French refugees from the Pariſian maſſacre; and lying upon 
the coaſts of France, the inhabitants were chiefly of that 
nation, and were allowed the uſe of the Geneva or French 
diſcipline, by the lords of the council. An order of the ſtares 
of France had been formerly obtained, to ſeparate them from 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Canſſance in Normandy, but 
no 4 of diſcipline having been ſettled by law ſince the re- 
formation, Mr. Cartwright and Snape were invited to aſſiſt 
the miniſters in framing a proper diſcipline for their churches: 
This fell out happily for Cartwright, who being forced to 
abandon his native country, made this the place of his re- 
treat, The two divines being arrived, one was made titular 
paſtor of Mount Orgueil, in the iſle of Jerſey; and the other 
of Caſtle Cornet, i Guernſey. The repreſentatives of the 
ſeveral churches being aſſembled at St. Peter's Port, in 
Guernſey, they communicated to them a draught of diſcipline, 
which was debated, and accommodated to the uſe of thoſe 
lands, and finally fettled the year following, as appears by 
the title of it, which is this; The eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ob- 
ſerved and practiſed by the churches of Jerley and Guernſcy, 
after the reformation of the ſame, by the miniſiers, elders, and 


* Life of Parker, Appendix, No. xcix. 
| deacons 
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deacons of the iſles of Guernſey and Jerley, Sark and Alder- 
ney, confirmed by the authority, and in the preſence of the 
governors of the ſame iſles, in a ſynod holden in Guernſey, 
June 28, 1576; and afterwards revived by the ſaid miniſters 
and elders, and confirmed by the ſaid governors in à ſynod, 
Holden in Jerley the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th 
days of October, 1577. The book conſiſts of 20 chapters, 
and each chapter of ſeveral articles, which were conſtantly 
obſerved in theſe iſlands till the Jatter- end of the reign of 
King James the firſt, when the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land ſupplanted it.“ | | 
Though the papiſts were the Queen's: moſt dangerous 
enemies, her majeſty had a peculiar tenderneſs for them;$ 
ſhe frequently releaſed them out of priſon, and connived at 
their religious aſſemblies, of which there were above 500 
in England at this time: Many of the Queen's ſubjects reſorted 
to the Portugal ambaſſaqor's houſe in Charter-houſe yard, 
where maſs was publickly celebrated; and becauſe the ſheriff 
and recorder of London diſturbed them, they were coin- 
mitted to the Fleet by the Queen's expreſs command. At 
the ſame time they were practiſing againſt the Queen's life: 
And that their religion might not die with the preſent age, 
eminaries were erected and endowed, in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, for the education of Engliſb youth, and for providing 
a ſucceſſion of. miſſionaries to be ſent into England for the 
propagation of their faith. The firſt of theſe was erected 
when the kingdom was excommunicated; after which many 
others were founded, to the unſpeakable prejudice of the 
proteſtant religion, To ſet them before the reader in one 
view: Colleges were erected at the following places: 


The iſt at Dauay, 1569, by Philip King of Spain. 
2d at Rome, 1579, by Pope Gregory 13th. 
3d at Valladolid, 1589, by the King of Spain. 
4th at Seville, 1593, by the ſame. 
5th at St. Omers, 1596, by the ſame. 
bth at Madrid, 1606, by Jaſeph Creſiuel, Jeſuit. 
= at Lowvaine, 160b, by Philip III. of Spain. 

th at Liege, 1616, by the Abp. of tbat country. 

goth at Ghent, 1624, by Philip IV. 


# Heylin's Aerius Ridivivus, p. 276. $ Strype's Annals, p. 329, 410. 
The 
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The popiſh nobility and gentry ſent over their children 
to theſe colleges for education;“ and it is incredible what a 
maſs of money was collected in England for their mainte- 
nance, by their provincials, ſub-provincials, aſſi/tants, agents, 
coadjutors, familiars, &c. our of the eſtates of ſuch catho- 
licks as were poſſeſſed of abbey lands; the pope diſpenſing 
with their holding them on theſe conſiderations. The oath 
taken by every ſtudent at his admiſſion was this; 


«© HAVING reſolved to offer myſelf wholly up to 
« divine ſervice, as much as I may, to fulfil the end for 
« which this our college was founded, I promiſe and ſwear, 
in the preſence of Almighty Gob, that I am prepared 
from mine heart, with the aſſiſtance of divine grace, in 
due time to reccive holy orders, and to return into England, 
« to convert the fouls of my countrymen and kindred, when, 
and as often as it ſhall ſeem good to the ſuperior of this 
college.“ | | 


The number of ſtudents educated in theſe colleges may 


be collected from hence; that whereas according to Saunders 


an eminent popiſh writer,+ there were but thirty old prieſts 
remaining in England, this year C1575: ] the two colleges of 
 Douay and Rome alone, in a very few years, ſent over 3003 
and it is not to be doubted, but there was a like proportion 
from the reſt. i | 

About this time began to appear the family of love, which 
derived its pedigree from one Henry Nicholas, a Dutchman. 
By their confeſſion of faith publiſhed this year, it appears 
that they were high enthuſiaſts; that they) allegorized the 
doctrines of revelation, and, under a pretence of attaming 
to ſpiritual perfection, adopted ſome odd and whimfical 
opinions, while they grew too lax in their morals, being in 
their principles ſomerhing akin to the eis of the church 
of Rome, and the guakers among ourſelves. They had their 
private aſſemblies for devotion, for which they taſted of the 
ſeverities of the government. 

But the weight of the penal laws fell heavieſt upon ſome 
of the German anabaptiſts, who refuſed to join with the 


* Fuller, b. ix. p. 9 72. De Schiſmat. Aug. p. 365. | 
| Dutch 
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Dutch or Engliſh churches: There were two ſorts of ana. 
baptiſts that ſprung up with the reformation in Germany; 
one was of thoſe who differed only about the ſubje& and 
mode of baptiſm, whether it ſhould be adminiſtered to in- 
Fants, or in any other manner than by dipping the whole 
body under water. But others, who bore that name, 
were meer enthuſiaſts, men of fierce and barbarons tempers, 
who broke out into a general revolt, and raifed the war 
called the ru/tick war. They had an unintelligible way of 
talking of religion, which they uſually turned into allegory; 
and theſe being joined in the common name of anabaptiſts, 
brought the others under an ill-chara&er. Twenty-feven of 
them were apprehended in a private houſe without Alder/- 
res on Eaſter-day, 1575, where they were afſembled 

or worſhip: Of theſe, four recanted the following errors, 
(1.) That Chriſt took not fleſb of the ſubſtance of the Virgin, 
(2.) That infants born of faithful parents ought to be rebap- 
tized. (3.) That no chriſtian man ought to be a magiſtrate. 
(4.) That it is not lawful for a chriſtian man to take an oath. 
But others refuſing to abjure, eleven of them, all Dutchmen, 
were condemned in the conſiſtory of St. Paul's to be burnt, 
nine of whom were baniſhed, and two ſuffered the extremity 
of the fire in Smithfield, July 22, 1575, viz. John Wielmacker 
and Hendrick Ter Woort. Thus the writ de Hæretico com- 
burendo, which had hung up only in terrorem for 17 years, 
was taken down and put in execution upon theſe unhappy 
men. The Dutch congregation interceded earneſtly for their 
lives; as did Mr. Fox the martyrologiſt, in an elegant Latin 
letter to the Queen, but ſhe was immoveable; ſo diſtant 
was her majeſty from the tender ſpirit of her brother King 
Edward.* 


* The-remarks of that valuable hiſtorian, Gerard Brandt, on theſe cruel 
proceedings are ſo juſt and liberal, that they deſerve to be laid before the 
reader. This ſeverity, (ſays he,) which was not the firſt that had been 
* practiſed in England ſince the reformation, appeared to many proteftants, t 
*« who were ſtill under the croſs in Flanders and Brabant, both ſtrange 7 
and incredible. They lamented that thoſe who not long before had 
« been perſecuted themſelves, were now harrafſing others for the ſake of 
*« their religion, and offering violence with fire and ſword to the con- 
«« ſciences of other men, 22 they had before taught, and that with 


great truth, that it did not belong to any mortal man to lord it over the 
: «& (0g 
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A little before the burning of theſe hereticks MaTTHEw 
PARKER, archbiſhop of Canterbury, departed this life: He 
was born at Norwich, 1 504, and educated in Bene't college, 
Cambridge. In the reign of King Edward VI. § he married, 
and was therefore obliged to Jive privately under Queen 
Mary. Upon Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion he was advanced 
to the archbiſhoprick. of Canterbury; and how he managed 
in that high ſtation, may be collected from the foregoing 
hiſtory. He wrote a book entituled, Antiquitates Britan- 
nice, had which ſhews him to have ſome {kill in eccleſiaſtical 
antiquity; but he was a ſevere churchman; of a rough and 
unchurtly temper, and of high and arbitrary principles both 
in church and ſtate; a flave to the prerogative and the ſu- 
premacy; and a bitter enemy to the puritans, whom he per- 
ſecuted to the length of his power, and beyond the limits 
of the law. His religion conſiſted in a ſervile obedience to 
the Queen's injunctions, and in regulating the prblick ſervice 
of the church: But his grace had too little regard for pub- 
lick virtue; his entertainments and feaſtings being chiefly on 
the Lord's day: Nor do we read, among his epiſcopal qua- 


« conſeiences of others. That faith was the gift of God, and not to be in- 
« planted in the minds of men by any external force, but by the word of 
« God, and illumination of the haly ſpirit: that hereſy was not a carnal 
« but ſpiritual crime, and to be puniſhed by God alone: that error and 
« falſehood were not to be overcome with violence but truth: that the ob- 

« ligation which the children of God lie under, is not to put others to death 
« for the faith, but to die themſelves in bearing witneſs to the truth. 
« Laſtly, hat the ſhedding of blood for the ſake of religion is a mark of 
% ANricHRISsT, who thereby ſets himſelf in the judgement-ſeat of God, 
% afſuming to himſelf the dominion over conſcience, which belongs to none 
*« but God only.” See Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation in the Low 

Countries, quoted in Mr. Lindſey's ſecond addreſs to the youth of the two 

univerſities, p. 230, &c. or La Roche's abridgement of Brandt, p. 168: 

It ſhould be added, that one ground of the odium which fell on thoſe who 

were called anabaptiſts, was their deviation from the eſtabliſhed creed, in 

their ideas concerning the perſon of Chriſt and the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Which ſhews in how very early a period of the reformation Unitarian ſen- 

timents aroſe among the more thoughtful and inquiſitive; but the hand of 
power was lifted up to ſuppreſs their growth and ſpread. Ep. 


In this reign he was initiated into the exerciſe of power and meaſures 
of perſecution : for in the year 1551, he was put into a commiſſion with 
thirty other perſons, for correcting and puniſhing anabaptiſts. Britiſh 
Biography, vol. iii. p. 4. ED. 


t Life of Parker, p. 524. lities, 
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bries, of his diligent preaching or pious example. Fuller 
calls him a Parker indeed, careful to keep the fences, and 
ſhut the gates of diſcipline, againſt all ſuch night-ſtealers as 
would invade the ſame; and indeed this was his chief excel. 
lence: - He was a conſiderable benefactor to Bene't college, 
the place of his education, where he ordered his MS papers 
to be depoſited, which have been of conſiderable ſervice 
to the writers of the Engliſh reformation. 5 He died of 
the ſtone on the 17th of May, 1575, in the 72d year of 
his age, and was interred in Lambeth chapel the 6th of 
June following; where his body reſted till the end of the 
civil wars; when Col. Scot, having purchaſed that palace 
for a manſion-houſe, took down the monument, and buried 
the bones (ſays Mr. Strypef) in a ſtinking dunghill, where 
they remained till ſome years after the reſtoration, when they 
were decently repoſed near the place where the monument 
had ſtood, which was now again erected to his memory.“ 


F It ſhould be added, that literature was indebted to him for editions 
of our beſt antient hiſtorians; Matthew of Weſtminſter, Matthew Paris, 


Thomas Walſingham, and A er's life of King Alfred. It ſhould alſo, fays 
Mr. Granger, = remembered to his honour, that he was the firſt founder 


of the ſociety ef antiquaries in England. Ep. 
| * + Life of Parker, p. 499. 

* Asa balance to this, the bodies of nineteen or twenty puritan divines 
were dug up in Veſtminſter-Abbey, and thrown into a pit in the yard, Dr. 
Trap, Mr. Marſhall, Mr. Strong, &c. See, in Strype, what a pompou: 
funeral Parker had ordered for himſelf. Ep. 
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CHAP. VI. , 


From the death of Archbiſhop PARKER io the death of 
Archbiſhop GRINDAL. 


R. EpMUN D GRINDAL, archbiſhop of Tork, ſucceeded 
Parker in the ſee of Canterbury, and was confirmed 

Feb. 15, 1575-6. He was a divine of moderate principles, 
and moved no faſter in courſes of ſeverity againſt the puri- 
tans than his ſuperiors obliged him, being a friend to their 
preaching and propheſyings. Sandys was tranſlated from 
London to York, and Aylmer was advanced to the ſee of 
London. This laſt was one of the exiles, and had been a 
favourer of puritaniſm; for in his book againſt Knox, enti- 


ted, An Harbour for faithful ſubjefs, he declaims againſt 


the wealth and ſplendor of the biſhops, and fpeaks with 
vchemence againſt their /ordly dignities and civil authority. 
ln the convocation of 1562, when the queſtion about the 
habits was debated, he withdrew, and would not be con- 
cerned in the affair; but upon his advancement to the epi/copal 
order he became a new convert, and a crue! perſecutor of 
the puritans, He was a little man, of a quick ſpirit, and of 
no extraordinary character, | 

The parliament being now ſitting, a bill was brought into 
the Houſe of Lords, to mulct ſuch as did not come to church 
and receive the ſacrament, with the payment of certain ſums of 
money; but it was thought proper to drop it for the preſent. 

The convocation was buſy in framing articles touching the 
admitting able and fit perſons to the miniſtry, and eſtabliſhing 
good order in the church.“ Thirteen of them were pub- 
lihed with the Queen's licence, though they had not tho 
broad ſeal; but the other two, For marrying at all times of 
the year, and for private baptiſm by a lawful miniſter, in 
caſes of neceſſity, her majaſty would not countenance. One 


* Strvpe's Life of Grindal, p. 194. n 
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of the articles makes void all licences for preaching, dated 
before the 8th of Feb. 1575, but provides, That ſuch ar 
ſhould be thought meet for that office ſhould be re. admitted 
without difficulty or charge. This had been practiſed once 
and again in Parker's time, and was now renewed, that by 
diſqualifying the whole body of the clergy, they might clear 
the church of all the non-conformiſts at once; and if all the 
biſhops had been equally ſevere in renewing their licences, 
the church would have been deſtitute of all preaching ; for 
the body of the conforming clergy were ſo ignorant and 
literate, that many who had cure of ſouls were incapable 
of preaching, or even of reading to the edification of the 
hearers; being obliged by law only to read the ſervice, and 
adminiſter the ſacrament in perſon once in halt a year, on 
forfeiture of five pounds to the poor. | 

The non-conformiſt miniſters, under the character of 
curates or lecturers, ſupplied the defects of theſe idle drones, 
for a ſmall recompence from the incumbent, and the volun- 
tary contribution of the pariſh; and by their warm and 
affectionate preaching gained the hearts of the people: The 
reſided upon their curacies, and went from houſe to ks 
viſiting their pariſhioners, and inſtructing their children; 
they alſo inſpected their lives and manners, and, according to 
the apoſtolical direction, reproved, rebuked, and exhorted 
them, with all long-ſuffering and doctrine, as long as they 
could keep their licences. Thus moſt of the puritan mi- 
niſters remained as yet within the church and their followers 
attended upon the word and facraments in ſuch places where 
there were ſober and orthodox preachers. 

But ſtill they continued their aſſociations and private al- 
ſemblies, for recovering the diſcipline of the church to a 
more primitive ſtandard: This was a grievance to the Queen 
and court biſhops, who were determined againſt all innova- 
tions of this kind. Strange! That men ſhould confeſs in 
their public ſervice every firſt day of Lent, That there was 
a godly diſcipline in the primitive church; that this diſcipline 
is not exerciſed at preſent in the church of England, but that it 
is much to be wiſhed that it were reſtored; and yet never 
attempt to reſtore ir, but ſet themſelves with violence and 


oppreſſion to cruſh all endeavours that way! For the _ 
W 
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will obſerve, that this was one chief occaſion of the ſufferings 
of the puritans in the following part of this reign. 


Some of the miniſters of Northampton and Warwickſhire, 


in one of their aſſociated meetings, agreed upon certain rules 


of diſcipline in their ſeveral pariſhes; but as ſoon as they 


began to practiſe them, the court took the alarm, and ſent 
letters to the new archbiſhop to ſuppreſs them.“ His grace 
accordingly ſent to the biſhops of thoſe dioceſes, to ſee things 
reduced to their former channel; and if. need were, to ſend 
for aſſiſtance from himſelf or the eccle/ra/tical commiſſioners : 
Accordingly Mr. Paget and Mr. Oxenbridge, the two heads 


of the aſſociation, were taken into cuſtody and ſent up to 


London. 

Some time after there was another aſſembly at Mr. Knew- 
ſiub's church, at Cockfield in Suffolk, where ſixty clergymen 
of Norfolk, Suffotk, and Cambridgeſhire, met together to 
confer of the common prayer book, and come to ſome 
agreement as to what might be tolerated, and what was neceſ- 
ſary to be refuſed. They conſulted alſo about apparel, holi- 
days, faſtings, injunctions, &c. 8 From thence they adjourned 
to Cambridge, at the time of the next commencement, and 
from thence to London, where they hoped to be concealed 
by the general reſort of the people to parliament: In theſe 
aſſemblies they came to the following concluſions, which 
were drawn up in an elegant Latin ſtile by Mr. Cartwright 
and Travers, and given to the miniſters for their direction 
in their ſeveral pariſhes. 


Concerning Miniſters. 


„LET no man, though he be an univerſity man, 
* offer himſelf to the miniſtry; nor let any man take upon 


him an uncertain and vague miniſtry, though it be offered 


* unto him, 

But ſuch as are called by ſome church, let them impart 
* it to the claſſis or conference, of which they are members, 
* or to ſome greater church aſſemblies; and if the called be 
approved, let them be commended by letters to the biſhop, 
* that they may be ordained miniſters by him. 


Life of Grindal, p. 215. $ Fuller, b. ix. p. 135. 
* Thoſe 
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„ Thoſe ceremonies in the book of common prayer, 
6 which being taken' from popery are in controverſy, ought 
5 to be omitted, if it may be done without danger of being 

put from the miniſtry; but if there be imminent danger 

& of being deprived, then let the matter be communicated 
& to the claſſis in Which that church ie, to be determined by 
c them. 2 7 

If ſubſcription to che articles and book of common 

<« prayer ſhall be again urged, it is thought that the book 
& of articles may be ſubſcribed, according to the Stat. 1 
« Eliz. thatis, To ſuch only as contain the ſum of the chriſtian 
& faith and the doctrine of the ſacraments. But neither the 
common prayer book, nor the reſt. of the articles, may be 
« allowed; no, though a man ſhould be deprived of his mi- 
& niſtry for refuſing it. 


\ 


Concerning Churchwardens. 


ce It ſeems that churchwardens, and collectors for the 
& poor, may be thus turned into elders and deacons. 

Let the church have warning of the time of election, 
© and of the ordinance of the realm, afteen days before- 
hand; but efpecially of Chris ordinance, touching ap- 
“ pointing of watchmen and overſcers in his church, who 
„ are to take care that no offence or ſcandal ariſe in the 
church; and if any ſuch happen, that it be duly aboliſhed.” 


Of Collectors for the poor, or Deacons. 


& Touching deacons of both ſorts, viz. men and women, 
ce the church ſhall be admoniſhed what is required by the 
ce apoſtle; and that they are not to chooſe men of cuſtom or 
ho courſe, or for their riches, but for their faith, zeal and 
integrity; and that the thawed; is to pray in the mean time, 
e to be ſo directed, that they may chooſe them that are 
„ meet. 0 | 

Let the names of thoſe that are thus choſen, be pub- 
© lifhed the next Lord's day, and after that, their duties to 
ce che church, and the church's duty towards them; then let 
eben be received into their office with rhe general prayers 
" of hc whole church. ” | 

2 
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Of Claſſes. 

ce The brethren are to be requeſted to ordain a diſtribution 
& of all churches, according to the rules ſet down in the 
« ſynodical diſcipline, touching claſſical, provincial, comitial, 
« and aſſemblies for the whole kingdom. 

The claſſes are to be required to keep acts of memo- 
« rable matters, and to deliver them to the comitial aſſembly, 
and from thence to the provincial aſſembly. 

They are to deal earneſtly with patrons, to preſent fit 
« men whenſoever any church falls void in their claſſis. 

« The comitial aſſemblies are to be admoniſhed to make 
« collections for the relief of the poor, and of ſcholars, 
« but eſpecially for the relief of ſuch miniſters as are de- 
« prived for not ſubſcribing the articles tendered by the 
„ biſhops; alſo for the relief of Scots miniſters, and others; 
and for other profitable and neceſſary uſes. | 

“ Provincial ſynods muſt continually foreſee in due time 
c to appoint the 2 of their next provincial ſynods; and 
« for the ſending of choſen perſons with certain inſtructions 
« to the national ſynod, to be holden whenſoever the par- 
« ljament for the kingdom ſhall be called, at ſome certain 
time every year.“ 


The deſign of theſe concluſions was to introduce a refor- 
mation into the church without a ſeparation. The chief 
debate in their aſſemblies was, How far this or the other con- 
cluſuon might conſiſt with the peace of the church, and be 


moulded into a con ſiſtency with epiſcopacy. They ordained no 


miniſters; and though they maintained the choice of rhe 
people to be the eſſential call to the paſtoral charge, yet moſt 
of them admitted of ordination and indudion by the biſhop 
only, as the officer appointed by law, that the miniſter might 
be enabled ro demand his legal dues from the pariſh, | 
In the room of that pacifick prelate Parkhurſt, biſhop of 
Norwich, the Queen nominated Dr. Freke, a divine of a quite 
different ſpirit, who in his primary viſitation made ſad havock 
among the puritan miniſters. Among others that were ſuſ- 
pended in that dioceſe, were, gg? More, Mr. Richard 
Crick, Mr. George Leeds, Mr. Thomas Roberts, and Mr. 
Richard Dowe, all miniſters in or near the city of Norwich: 
— X They 
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They addreſſed the Queen and council for relief; but were 
told, * her majeſty was fully bent to remove all "thoſe that 
would not be perſuaded to conform to eſtabliſhed orders. 
The Reverend Mr. Gazwton, miniſter of Goring in the ſame 
dioceſe, being charged with not wearing the ſurplice, nor 
obſerving the order of the Queen's book, he confeſſed the 
former, but ſaid that in other things he was conformable, 
though he did not keep exactly to the rubrick. When the 
biſhop charged him with holding divers errors, he anſwered, 
we are here not above half a dozen unconformable miniſters 
in this city ¶ Norwich]; and if you will conter with us by 
learning, we will yield up our very lives if we are not able 
to prove the doctrines we hold to be conſonant to the word 
of Gop. After his ſuſpenſion he ſent his lordſhip a bold 
letter, in which he maintained, that Chriſt was the only 
lawgiver in his church. © If any king or prince in the world 
& ordain or allow other officers than Chriſt has allowed, we 
& will (fays he) rather lay down our necks on the block than 
« conſent thereunto; wherefore do not object to us ſo often 
* the name of our prince, for you uſe it as a cloak to cover 
& your curſed enterprizes. Have you not thruſt out thoſe 
© who preached the lively word faithfully and fincerely? 
& Have you not plucked out thoſe preachers where Gop ſet 
them in? And do you think that this plea will excuſe you 
5 before the high judge, I did but execute the law?” 
Mr. Harvey, another miniſter of the ſame city, was cited 
before the biſhop May 13, for preaching againſt the hie- 
rurchy of biſhops and their eccleſiaſtical officers; and at a 
court held at St. George's church he was ſuſpended from his 
miniſtry, with Mr. Vincent Goodwin and ahm Mapes. 
Mr. Rockrey, B. D. of Queen's college, Cambridge, a perſon 
of great learning and merit, was expelled the univerſity for 
non-confornuty to the habits.* Lord Burleigh the chancellor 
got him reſtored, and diſpenſed with for a year, at the end 
of which the maſter of his college admoniſhed him three 
times, to conform himſclf to the cuſtom of the univerſity in 
the habits, which he retuſing, was finally diſcharged, as an 
example to keep others to their duty. 


+ MS. p. 253. Strype's Ann. p. 448. * MS. p. 285. 
About 
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About the ſame time Mr. Richard Greenbam, miniſter of 
Drayton, was ſuſpended,“ a man of a moſt excellent ſpirit, 
who, though he would not ſubſcribe or conform to the habits, 
avoided ſpeaking of them, that he e s not give offence; 
and whoever reads his letter to Cox biſhop of Ely, will won- 
der what ſort of men they muſt be who could bear hard on 
{o peaceable a divine. 

Some time before the death of Archbiſhop Parker, Mr, 
Stroud, the ſuſpended miniſter of Cranbrosk, returned to his 
pariſh church; but being repreſented to the preſent arch- 
biſhop as a diſturber of the peace, he was forbid to continue 
his accuſtomed exerciſes in the church, and commanded to 
leave the country; but the good man was ſo univerſally be- 
loved, that the whole county of Kent, almoſt, figned petitions 
to the archbiſhop for his continuance among them. 


« WE know, moſt reverend Father, ſay they, that Mr. 
Stroud has been ſeveral times beaten and whipt with 
« the untrue reports of ſlanderous tongues, and accuſed 
&« of crimes whereof he has moſt clearly acquitted himſelf to 
« the ſatisfaction of others. Every one of us, for the moſt 
part, g gracious Lord, hath heard him preach Chriſt 
« truly, and rebuke fin boldly, and hath ſeen him hitherto 
apply to his calling faithfully, and live among us peaceably; 
* {0 that not only by his diligent doctrine our youth has been 
informed, and ourſelves ' confirmed in true religion and 
«* learning; but alſo by his honeſt converſation and example 
« we are daily allured to a chriſtian life, and the exerciſes of 
* charity; and no one of us, reverend father, hath hitherto 
heard from his own mouth, or by credible relation from 
* others, that he has publickly in his ſermons, or privately 
in converſation, taught unſound doctrine, or oppoſed. the 
« diſcipline, about which great controverſy (alas!) is now 
* maintained; yea, he has given faithful promiſe to forbear 
* the handling any queſtions concerning the policy of the 
church, and we think in our conſciences he has hitherto 
performed it. In conſideration whereof, and that our 
* country may not be deprived of To diligent a labourer in 


* Pierce's Vindication, p. 97. 
| 2 « the 
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& the Lord's harveſt; nor that the enemies of God's truth, 
ce the papiſts, may find matter of joy and comfort; nor the 
&* man himſelf, in receiving a kind of condemnation without 
ec examination, be thus wounded at the heart and diſcou- 
e raged: We moſt humbly beſeech your grace, for the poor 
& man's ſake, for your own ſake, and the Lord's fake, either 
eto take judicial knowledge of his cauſe, to the end he 
may be confronted with his adverſaries; or elſe, of your 
great wiſdom and goodneſs, to reſtore him to his libe 


of preaching the goſpel among us. And «we as in duty 
& bound ſhall ever pray, &c.“ 


This petition was ſigned by nineteen or twenty hands; 
another was ſigned by twenty-four miniſters; and a third by 
George Ely vicar of Tenterden, and twenty-one pariſhioners; 
Thomas Bathurſt, ſen. miniſter of Staplehurſt, and nine pa- 
riſhioners; William Walter, of Frittenden, and fourteen of his 
pariſhioners; Antony Francis, miniſter of Lamberhurſt, and 
four pariſhioners; Alexander Love, miniſter of Rolenden, and 
eighteen pariſhioners; Chriſtopher Vinebrook, miniſter of Hel. 
corne, and nine pariſhioners; William Vicar, of Tyſherſt, and 
ten pariſhioners; Matthew Wolton, curate of Beneden, and 
eleven pariſhioners; William Cocks, miniſter of Marden, and- 
thirteen pariſhioners; William Hopkinſon, miniſter of Saleherſt, 
and eight pariſhioners. 

Such a reputation had this good man among all who had 
any taſte for true piety, and zeal for the proteſtant religion! 
He was a peaceable divine, and by the threatning of Aylmer, 
| biſhop of London, had been prevailed with to ſubſcribe with 
ſome reſerve, for the ſupport of a ſtarving family; and yet 
he was continually moleſted and vexed in the ſpiritual courts. 

Two eminent divines of puritan principles died this year; 
one was James Pilkington, B. D. and biſhop of Durham; he 
was deſcended from a conſiderable family near Bolton in Lau- 
caſhire, and was educated in St. John's college, Cambridge, 
of which he was maſter. In the reign of Queen Mary he 
was an exile, and confeſſor for the goſpel; upon the acceſſion 
of Queen Elizabeth he was nominated to the ſee of Durbom, 


+ MS. p. 196. | 
being 
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being eſteemed a learned man and a profound divine; but 
could hardly be prevailed with to accept it on account of the 
habits, to which he expreſſed a very great diſlike; he was 
always a very great friend and favourer of the non-confor- 
miſts, as appears by his letters, and a truly pious and chriſtian 
biſhop.* He died in peace at his houſe at Biſhops-Aucland, 
Jan. 23, 1575-6, in the 56th yer of his age; Dr. Humphreys, 
and Mr. Fox the martyrologiſt, adorning his tomb with their 
funeral verſes. | | 
The other was Mr. Edward Deering, a non-conformilt 
divine, of whom mention has been made already; he was 


born of an ancient and worthy family in Kent, and bred - 
fellow of Chriſt's college, Cambridge; a pious and painful 


preacher, (ſays Fuller d) but diſaffected to biſhops and cere- 
monies; he was a learned man and a fine orator, but in one 
of his ſermons before the Queen he took the liberty to ſay, 
that when her majeſty was under perſecution her motto was 
Tanquam ovis; but now it might be, Tanquam indomita ju- 
venca, As an untamed heifer. F For which he was forbid 
preaching at court for the future, and loſt all his preferments 
in the church. 

Archbiſhop GRIN DAL. had endeavoured to regulate the 
propheſyings, and cover them from the objections of the court, 
by enjoining the miniſters to obſerve decency and order, by 
forbidding them to meddle with politicks and church govern- 
ment, and by prohibiting all non-conformiſt miniſters and 
laymen from being ſpeakers. The other biſhops alſo in their 
ſeveral dioceſes, publiſhed [in 1577] the following regu- 
lations: 

That the exerciſes ſhould be only in ſuch churches as the 
biſhop under his hand and ſeal ſhould appoint. 

That the archdeacon, or ſome other grave divine, ap- 
pointed and allowed by the biſhop, thould be moderator. 


Thar a liſt of the names of thoſe that are thought fit to be | 


ſpeakers in courſe, be made and allowed of by the biſhop; and 
the biſhop to appoint ſuch part of ſcripture they ſhall treat of. 
That thoſe miniſters that are judged not fit to ſpeak pub- 
lickly, be aſſigned ſome other raik by the moderator, for the 

increaſe of their learning. 
* Ath, Ox. i. 590. J Fuller, b. ix. p. 109. + Life of Parker, p. 380. 
X 3 Ante 
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lickly in the exerciſes. 


ſilenced, and not be admitted to ſpeak any more, till he has 


ſent for the archbiſhop, told him, ſhe was informed that the 
Tites and ceremonies of the church were not duly obſerved 
in thele propheſyings; that perſons not lawſully called to be 


meetings, which filled their heads with notions, and might 
occaſion diſputes and ſeditions in the ſtate; that it was good 


him peremptorily to put them down. Letters of this tenor 


Ante omnia, that no lay-perſon be admitted to ſpeak pub. 


That if any man glance at affairs of ſtate, the moderator 
ſhall immediately ſilence him, and give notice to the biſhop, 

If any man inveighs againſt the laws concerning rites and 
ceremonies, and diſcipline eſtabliſhed, he ſhall immediately be 


given ſatisfaction to the auditory, and obtained a new ad- 
miſſion and approbation of the biſhop. And 
No ſuſpended or deprived miniſters ſhall be ſuffered to be 
ſpeakers, except they ſhall firſt conform to the publick order 
and diſcipline of the church, by ſubſcription and daily practice. 
But the Queen was reſolved to ſuppreſs them; and having 


miniſters exerciſed in them; that the aſſemblies themſelves 
were illegal, not being allowed by publick authority; that 
the laity neglected their ſecular affairs by repairing to theſe 


for the church to have but few preachers, three or fonr in 
a county being ſufticient.* She further declared her diſlike 
of the number of theſe exerciſes, and therefore commanded 


were ſent to all the biſhops in England., 


* MS. p. 203. 


+ The copy of her Majeſty's letter to the hiſhop of London, with his 
lordſhip's order thereupon, being before me, I ſhall impart it to the reader. 


ce Salutem in Chri do, 

« HAVING received from the Queen's majeſty letters of ftrait com- 

cc mandment, touching the reformation of certain diſorders and innovations 
ce within my dioceſe; the tenor whereof TI have inſerted, as followeth: 


ELIZABETH, 


« Right Reverend Father in God, 
„WE greet you well, We hear to our great grief, that in ſundry 

& parts of our realm there are no {mall number of perſons preſuming t0 
ce be preacliers and teachers in the church, though neither lawfully there: 
« imto called, nor yet meat for the ſame; who contrary to our laws eſta- 
& þliſhed, for the publick divine ſervice of Almighty Gon, and the ad- 


„ miniſtration of his holy ſacraments within this church of Eng“ 7 
10 } 
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Moſt of the biſhops complied readily with the Queen's 


letter, and put down the prophe/yings ; but ſome did it with 
| © reluctance, 


« daily deviſe, imagine, propouns, and put in execution, ſundry new rites 
« and forms in the church, as well by the inordinate preaching. reading, 


and miniſtering the ſacraments, as by procuring unlauw fully of aſſemblies, 


« and great numbers of our people, out of their ordinary pariſhes, and 
from places far diſtant; and that alſo of ſome of our ſubjects of good 
« callings (though therein not well adviſed) to be hearers of their diſputa- 
« tions, and new-deviſed opinions upon points of divinity, far unmeet 
« for vulgar people; which manner of miniſtrations they in ſome places 
« term PROPHESYINGS, and in ſome other places eExz&c15Es; by means 
« of which aſſemblies great numbers of our people, eſpecially of the vulgar 
« ſort, (meet, to be otherwiſe occupied with ſome honeſt labour for their 
« living) are brought to idleneſs, ſeduced, and in manners ſchiſmatically 
« divided among themſelves into variety of dangerous opinions, not only 
in towns and pariſhes; but even ſome families are manifeſtly thereby en- 
« couraged to the violation of our laws, and to the breach of common 
orders, and not ſmally to the offence of all our quiet ſubjects, that deſire 
« to live and ſerve God according to the uniform orders eſtabliſhed in the 
church, whereby theſe [ exerciſes] cannot but be dangerous to be ſuffered. 
« Wherefore conſidering it ſhould be the duty of biſhops, being the prin- 
« cipal ordinary officers in the church of Gop (as you are one) to ſee theſe 
*« diforders againſt the honour of Gop, and the quietneſs of the church 
« reformed, and that by the increaſe of theſe through ſufferance, great 
danger may ariſe, even to the decreaſe of chriſtian faith, whereof we are 
by Gop appointed the defender; beſides the other inconveniences, to the 
« diſturbance of our peaceable government. | 

We therefore, according to the authority which we have, do charge 
and command you, as biſhop of that dioceſe, with all manner of dili- 
* gence to take order throughout your dioceſe, as well in all places exempt, 
* or otherwiſe, that no manner of publick or divine ſervice, nor other 
form of miniſtration of the holy ſacraments, or any other rites and cere- 
©* monies, be in any ſort uſed in the church, but directly according to the 
order eftabliſhed by our laws: Neither that any manner of perſon be 
* ſuffered in your dioceſe to teach, preach, read, or exerciſe, any function in 
the church, but ſuch as ſhall be lawfully approved and licenſed, as perſons 
able by their knowledge, and conformable to the miniftrations in the 
** rites and ceremonies of this church of Exgland. And where there ſhall 
not be ſufficient able perſons for learning in any cure, to preach and in- 
* ſtruCt their cures, as are requiſite, then ſhall you limit the curates to read 
the publick homilies, according to the injunctions heretofore by us given 
for like cauſe. 

And furthermore, conſidering the great abuſes that have been in ſundry 
places of our realm, by reaſon of the aforeſaid aſſemblies called exerciſes; 
« and for that theſe are not, nor have been appointed or warranted by us 
* or our laws; we will and ftraitly charge you, that you do cauſe the ſame 
*« forthwith to ceaſe, and not to be uſed; but if any ſhall attempt to con- 
* tinue or renew the ſame, we will you not only to commit them to priſon, 

« az. 
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reluctance, and purely in obedience to the royal command 3 
as appear by the following letter of the biſhop of Litchfield 
and Coventry, to his archdeacon: | | 


« Salutem in Chriſto, 

„ Whereas the Queen has been informed of ſome matters handled and 
«© abuſed in the exerci/e'at Coventry, and thereupon hath written to me a 
«<- ſtrait charge to inhibit the ſaid exerci/e; theſe are therefore to will and 
« require. you, and nevertheleſs in her majeſty's name to charge you, to 
4 forbear and ſtay yourſelves from that exerci/e, till it ſhall pleaſe Gop we 
et may either by earneſt prayer, or humble petition, obtain the full uſe thereof 
«« with her good pleaſure and full authority; and in the mean time fo to uſe 
ec the heavenly and moſt comfortable pit of preaching, that you may ſeek 
« and ſet forth Jeſus Chriſt and his kingdom without contempt and con- 
ce troulment of the ſtate and laws, under which we onght to hve in unity 
and peace; which I beſeech Gop grant unto you and me, and all that 
« look for the coming of our Saviour Chriſt, to whoſe direction I commit 
« you, this 18th of June, 1577.”+ | 

| Your loving friend and brother in Chriſt, 

| | THOMAS COV. Ax D LICHF, 

To my wery loving friend and brother 
in Chriſt, Thomas Lever, arch- 
deacon of Cov. or in his abſence to 

the cenſors of the exerciſe there. 


But our archbiſhop could not go this length; he who 
had complied with all the —— injunctions, and with 
the ſeverities of the eccleſraſtical commiſſioners againſt the pu- 
ritans hitherto, is now diſtreſſed in conſcience, _ con- 

rained 


ce as maintainers of diſorders, but alſo to advertiſe us or our council of the 
names and qualities of them, and of their maintainers and abetters; that 
« thereupon for better example their puniſhment may be made more ſharp, 
« for their reformation. And in the/e things we charge you to be ſo careful 
* and vigilant, as by your negligence (it we ſhall hear of any perſon at- 
«« tempting to offend in the premiſes without your correction or informa- 
« tion to us) abe be not forced to make ſome example in reforming of you 
* according to your deſerts, Given under our ſignet at our manor of 
Greenwich, the 7th of May, 1577, and in the 19th year of our reign.” * 


Therefore I will and — 10 charge you, in her majeſty's name, that 
immediately upon the receipt hereof, you do diligently and carefally put 
& in execution, in every point, all ſuch things as therein be contained, 
t throughout and in every place within your whole archdeaconry ; fo that 
« at my viſitation, which Gop willing ſhall be ſhortly, ſufficient account 
„% may be given of that your doing and diligence in that behalf accord- 
* ingly. Fail you not ſo to do, as you will anſwer the contrary, at your 
66 eri. 
Your loving brother, 


JOHN LONDON, 
+ MS. p. 284. * MS. p. 283. 
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ſtrained to diſobey the commands of his royal miſtreſs, in an 
affair of much leſs conſequence than others he had formerly 
complied with. Inſtead therefore of giving directions to his 
archdeacons to execute the Queen's commands, he writes a 
long and earneſt letter to her majeſty, dated Dec. 10, 1576, 
to inform her of the neceſlity and uſefulneſs of preaching, 
and of the ſubſerviency of the exerciſes, to this purpoſe: 


« With regard to PREACHING, nothing is more evident 
« from. ſcripture (fays his grace) than that it was a great 
« blefling to have the goſpel preached, and to have plenty 
&« of labourers ſent into the Lord's harveſt; That this was 
« the ordinary means of ſalvation, and that hereby men 
« were taught their duty to God and their civil governors. 
« That though reading the homilies was good, yet it was 
c not comparable to preaching, which might be ſuited to the 
« diverſity of times, places, and hearers; and be delivered 
« with more efficacy and affection. That homilies were de- 
e viſed only to ſupply the want of preachers, and were by 
tc the ſtatute of King Edward VI. to give place to ſermons 
ce whenſoever they might be had. He hoped therefore her 
4 majeſty would not diſcountenance an ordinance ſo uſeful, 
* and of divine appointment. 

For the ſecond point, concerning. the EXERCISEs, he 
e apprehended them profitable to the church; and it was 
* not his judgment only, but that of moſt of the biſhops, 
« as London, Winton, Bath and Wells, Litchfield, Glouceſter, 
Lincoln, Chicheſter, Exon, and St. David's, who had ſig- 
e nified to him by letter, that by means of theſe exerciſes 
the clergy were now better verſed in the ſcripture than 
e heretofore; that they had made them ſtudious and dili- 


* gent; and that nothing had beat down popery like them. 


He afhrms that they are legal, for as much as by the 
* canons and conſtitutions of the church now in force, every 
* bithop has authority to appoint ſuch exerciſes, for inferior 
** miniſters to e their knowledge in the ſcriptures, as 
* to him ſhall ſeem molt expedient.” Towards the cloſe of 
this letter his grace declares himſelf willing to reſign his pro- 


vince, if it ſhould be her majeſty's pleaſure; and then makes 
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theſe two requeſts, © (1.) That your m 


* 
4 


jeſty would refer 
& eccleſiaſtical matters to the biſhops and divines of the 
< realm, according to the practice of the firſt chriſtian em. 
« perors. And, (2.) That when your majeſty deals in 
matters of faith and religion, you would not pronounce 
& ſo peremptorily as you may do in civil matters; but re- 
* member that in God's cauſe, His will, and not the will of 
any earthly creature, is to take place. It is the antichriſtian 
voice of the pope, Sic volo fic jubeo, ſtet pro ratione vo- 
ic ſumas. He then puts her in mind, that though ſhe was 
a great and mighty princeſs, ſhe was nevertheleſs a mortal 
creature, and accountable to Gop; and concludes with a 
declaration, that whereas before there were not three able 
preachers, now there were thirty fit to preach at Paul's 
Crofs, and forty or fifty beſides able to inſtruct their own cures, 
That therefore he could not without offence of the majeſty 
of God ſend out injunctions for ſuppreſſing the exerciſes. 
The Queen was fo inflamed with this letter, that ſhe deter- 
mined to make an example of the honeſt - archbiſhop, as a 
terror to the whole bench: She would not ſuffer her com- 
mands to be diſputed by the primate of all England, but by 
an order from the far chamber confined him immediately to 
his houſe, and ſequeſtered him from his archiepiſcopal func- 
tion for fix months. This was a high diſplay of the fupre- 
macy, when the head of the church, being a woman, without 
confulting the biſhops, or any of the clergy in convocation 
aſſembled, thall pronounce ſo peremptorily in a matter purely 
reſpecting religion; and for non-compliance tie up the hands 
of her archbiſhop, who is the firſt mover under the prince 
in all cccletiaſtical aſtairs. | 

Before the expiration of the fix months, which was in 
December, Grindal was adviſed to make his ſubmiſſion, which 
he did fo far as to acknowledge the Queen's mildneſs and 
gentleneſs in his reſtraint, and to promiſe obedience for the 
future; but he could not be perſuaded to retract his opinion, 
and confeſs his ſorrow for what was paſt; there was therefore 
ſome talk of depriving him, which being thought too ſevere, 
his ſequeſtration was ſtill continued till about a year before 
his death; however his grace never recovered the Queen's 
favour, Thus ended the propre/yings, or religious exerci 7 
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of the clergy, an uſeful inſtitution for promoting chriſtian 
knowledge and piety, at a time when both were at a very 
low ebb in the nation. The Queen put them down for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe they enlightened the people's minds 
in the ſcripture, and encouraged their enquiries after truth; 
her majeſty being always of opinion, that knowledge and 
learning in the laity would only endanger their peaceable 
ſubmiſſion to her abſolute will and pleaſure. 

This year put an end to the life of that eminent divine, 
Mr. Thomas Lever, a great favourite of Queen Elizabeth 
till he refuſed the habits, He was maſter of St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, in the reign of King Edward VI. and was 
reckoned one of the moſt eloquent preachers in thoſe times. 
He had a true zeal for the ere, religion, and was an 
exile for it all the reign of Queen Mary. Upon, Queen 
Elizabeth's acceſſion, he might have had the high prefer- 
ment in the church, but could not accept it upon the terms 
of ſubſcription and wearing the habits; he was therefore ſuſ- 
pended by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners; till his great 
name and ſingular merit, reflecting an odium upon thoſe who 
had deprived the church of his Jabours, and expoſed him a 
ſecond time to poverty and want after his exile; he was at 
length diſpenſed with, and made archdeacon of Coe, and 
malter of Sherburne hoſpital near Durham, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in great reputation and uſefulneſs. 
He was a reſolute non-conformiſt, and wrote letters to en- 
courage the deprived miniſters to ſtand by their principles, 
and wait patiently for a further reformation. He was buried 
in the chapel of his own hoſpital, having this plain inſerip- 
tion on a flat marble ſtone over his grave, Thomas Lever, 
preacher to King Edward VI. Had he hved a little longer 
he had been perfecuted by the new biſhop, as his brother 
M hiltingbam was; but Gop took him away from the evil to 


come. He died in July 1577, and was ſucceeded in the 


hoſpital by his brother Ra/ph Lever. 

Mr. Cartwright, upon his return from the Iſle of Guernſey, 
was choſen preacher to one of rhe Engliſh factories at Ant- 
Wwerp: Theſc factories ſubmitted to the diſcipline of the Dutch 


churches among whom they lived, and their miniſters became 


members of their conſiſtories. While Caricurigbt was here, 
many 
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many of the Engliſh, who were not fatisfied with the terms 
of conformity, or the Engliſh manner of giving orders, 
went over thither, and were ordained by the preſbyters of 
thofe churches; nay, ſome who had received deacon'g orders 
in the church of England, choſe to be made full miniſters by 
the foreign conſiſtories; among theſe were Mr. Cartwright, 
Fenner, Aſhton, and Travers.* Travers was batchelor of 
divinity in the univerſity of Cambridge before he left England, 
and was ordained at Antwerp, May 14th, 1578. The copy 
of his teſtimonials$ is to this effect: 


© FORASMUCH as it is juſt and reaſonable, that fuch as are 
= received into the number of the miniſters of God's word, ſhould 
r have a teſtimonial of their vocation; we declare, that having called 
* together a ſynod of twelve miniſters of God's word, and almoſt 
= the fame number of elders, at Antwerp, on May 8th, 1578, our 
< very learned, pious, and excellent brother, the Reverend Doctor 
t Gualter Travers was, by the unanimous votes and ardent deſires 
of all preſent, received and inſtituted into the miniſtry of God's 
* holy word, and confirmed according to our accuſtomed manner, 
< with prayer and impoſition of hands; and the next day after the 
e fabbath, having preached before a full congregation of Engliſb, at 
« the requeſt of the miniſters, he was acknowledged and received 
< moſt affectionately by the whole church. That Almighty God 
« would profper the miniſtry of this our reverend brother amon 
© the Engliſb, and attend it with great ſucceſs, is our moſt earn 
< prayer, through Jeſus: Chriſt. Amen. 

« Given at Antwerp, May 14, 1578, and ſigned 


« 1 Tarrixus, V. D. M. 
K LoGELERIUS VILERIUs, V. D. M. 
« JN NES HochELEUs, V. D. M.“ 


Pilkington, late biſhop of Durham, was ſucceeded by Dr. 
Barnes, biſhop of Carliſle, a prelate of ſeverer principles 
than his predeceſſor; who having in vain attempted to reduce 
the clergy of his dioceſe to an abſolute conformity, com- 
plained to his metropolitan of the lax government of his 

redeceſſor, and of the numbers of non-conformiſts whom 
he could not reduce to the eſtabliſhed orders of the church. 
Upon this Sandys, the new archbiſhop of Terk, reſolved 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 524. $ Fuller, b. ix. p. 214. 
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to viſit his whole province, and to begin with Durham, 


where Dean Whittingham was the principal man under the 


biſhop; he was a divine of great learning, and of long 


ſtanding in the church, but not ordained according to the 
form of the Engliſh ſervice book. The accuſation againſt him 


was branched out into thirty-five articles, and forty-nine in- 


terrogatories, the chief whereof was his Geneva ordination.“ 
The dean, inſtead of anſwering the charge, ſtood * the 


rights of the church of Durham, and denied the archbiſhop's 


power of viſitation, upon which his grace was pleaſed to 
excommunicate him; but Hhittingham appealed to the 
Queen, who directed a commiſſion to the archbiſhop, to the 
lord preſident of the council in the north, and to the dean 
of York, to hear and determine the validity of his ordination, 
and to enquire into the other miſdemeanors contained in the 
articles. The pre/ident of the north was a favourer of the 
puritans, and Dr. Hutton dean of Tork was of Whittingham's 
principles, and boldly averred, That the dean was ordained 


in a better fort than even the archbiſhop himſelf; ſo that the 


commiſſion came to nothing. But Sandys, vexed at the diſ- 
appointment, and at the calling in queſtion his right of viſi- 
tation, obtained another commiſſion directed to himſelf, the 
biſhop of Durham, the lord preſident, the chancellor of the 
dioceſe, and ſome others whom he could depend upon, to 


viſit the church of Durham. The chief deſign was to de- 


prive W/hittingham as a layman; when the dean appeared 
before the commiſſioners, he produced a certificate under 
the hands of eight perſons, for the manner of his ordination, 
in theſe words; It pleaſed God, by the ſuffrages of the 
whole congregation Cat Geneva | orderly to chooſe Mr. 
* I. Ihittingham, unto the office of preaching the word 
* of Gop and miniſtering the ſacraments; and he was ad- 
* mitred miniſter, and ſo publiſhed, with ſuch other cere- 
© monies as here are uſed and accuſtomed.””+ It was objected, 
that here was no mention of a biſhop or ſuperintendant, nor 
of any external ſolemnities, nor ſo much as of impoſition of 
hands. The dean replied, there was mention in general of the 


ceremonies of that church, and that he was able to prove 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 481. + Ibid, vol. u. p. 523. 
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his vocation to be the fame that all the miniſters of Geneva 
had; upon which the Lord Pre/ident roſe up and ſaid, that 
he could not in conſcience agree to deprive him for that caufe 
only, for ({ays he) it will be ill taken by all the godly and 
learned both at home and abroad, that we ſhould allow of 
the popiſh maſhng prieſts in our miniſtry, and diſallow. of 
miniſters made in a reformed church; whereupon the com. 
miſſion was adjourned jine die. Theſe proceedings of the 
archbiſhop againſt the dean were invidious, and loſt him his 
efteem both in city and country. The calling his ordination 
in queſtion was expreſly contrary to the ſtatute 13 Eliz. by 
which (ſays Mr. Strype) The ordination of foreign reformed 
churches was declared valid; and thoſe that had no other 
orders were made of like cupacity with others, to enjoy any place 
of miniſtry within England. | 
But the death of Mr. Whittingham, which happened about 
ſix months after, put an end to this and all his other troubles: 
He was born in the city of Che/ter 1524, and educated in 
Brazen-Noſe college, Oxon; he was afterwards tranſlated to 
Chriſt Church, when it was founded by King Henry VIII. 
being reckoned one of the beſt ſcholars in the univerſity; in 
the year 1550, he travelled into France, Germany, and Italy, 
and returned about the latter end of King Edward VI. In 
the reign of Queen Mary he was with the exiles at Franck» 
fort, and upon the divition there went with part of the 
congregation to Geneva, and became their miniſter. He had 
a great ſhare in tranſlating the Geneva bible, and the pſalms 
in metre, as appears by the firſt letter of his name [] over 
many of them. Upon his return home he was preferred to 
the deanry of Durham, 1563, by the intereſt of the Earl 
of Leiceſter, where he ſpent the remainder of his life, He 
did good ſervice, ſays the Oxford hiſtorian,“ againſt the 
popiſh rebels in the north, and in repelling the archbiſhop of 
York from viſiting the church of Durham; but he was at 
/beſt but a lukewarm conformiſt, an enemy to the habits, 
and a promoter of the Geneva doctrine and diſcipline. How- 
ever, he was a truly pious and religious man, an excellent 
preacher, and an ornament to religion. He died while the 
cauſe of his deprivation, for not being ordained according 


* Ath. Ox. vol. i. p. 154. 70 
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to the rites of the Engliſh church, was depending, June 10, 
1579, in the 65th year of his age. 2 

We have mentioned the biſhop of Norwich's ſeverity in 
his primary viſitation; his lordſhip went on {till in the fame 
method, not without ſome marks of unfair defigns;+ for the 
incumbent of Sprozwtor being ſuſpected to be of the family 
of love, his lordſhip deprived him, and immediately begged | 
the living for his ſon-in-law Mr. Maple/don, who was already 
archdeacon of Suffolk.s He ſhewed no mercy to his ſuſ- 
pended clergy, though they offered to ſubſcribe as far as the 
laws of the realm required. At length they petitioned their 
metropolitan Grindal, who though in diſgrace licenſed them 
to preach throughout the whole dioceſe of Norwich, durante 
bene ptacito, provided they did not preach againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed orders of the church, nor move contentions about 
ceremonies; but {till they were deprived of their livings. 

The Reverend Mr. Lawrence, an admired preacher, and 
incumbent of a pariſh in Sufolk, was ſuſpended by the ſame 
biſhop, for not complying with the rites and ceremonies of 
the church.“ Mr. Calthrop, a gentleman of quality in the 
county, applied to the lord treaſurer in his behalf; and the 
treaſurer wrote to the biſhop, requeſting him to take off his 
ſequeſtration; but his lordſhip replied, that what he had 
done was by virtue of the Queen's letter to him, requiring 
him to allow of no miniſters but ſuch as were perfectly con- 
formable. Mr. Calthrop replied, and urgcd the great want 
the church had of ſuch good men as Mr. Lawrence, for 
whoſe fitneſs for his work he would undertake the chief gen- 
tlemen of credit in the county ſhould certify; but his ſe- 
queltration was ſtill continued. The like feverities were 
ulcd in moſt other dioceſes. ; 


The biſhop of London? came not behind the chief of his 


+ Strype's Ann. ii. 284. MS. p. 286. * Strype's Ann. p. 285. 

t © This,” Biſhop Warburton cenſures as © an unfair charge which runs 
through the hiſtory. The exacting conformity of the miniſtry of any 
church by the governors of that church is no perſecution.” This is a 
ſtrange ſentiment to come from the pen of a proteſtant prelate. There was 
no perſecution then in the reign of Queen of Mary. It was no perſecution, 
when the Jewiſh Sanhedrim agreed, * that if any man did confeſs that 
* Jeſus was the Chrift, he thould be put out of the Synagogue.” It was 
no periecution, when the parliament impoſed the Scots covenant. Ev. 


brethren. 
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- brethren'the biſhops, in his perſecuting zeal againſt the pu- 
Titans; he gave out orders for apparitors and other officers 
to go from church to church in time of divine ſervice, to 
obſerve the conformity of the miniſter, and to make report 
to her majeſty's commiſſioners. As this prelate had no 
compaſſion in his nature, he had little or no regard to the 
laws of his country, or the cries of the people after the 
word of God.F 
Great was the ſcarcity of preachers about England at 
this time; in the large and populous town of Northampton 
there was not one, nor had been for a conſiderable time, 
though the people applied to the biſhop of the dioceſe by 
moſt humble ſupplication for the bread of life. In the county 
of Cornwall there were 140 clergymen, not one of which 
was capable of preaching a ſermon, and moſt of them were 
pluraliſts and non-reſidents. Even the city of London was 
in a lamentable cauſe, as appears by their petition to the par- 
lament which met this winter, in which are theſe words: 
&« May it pleaſe you therefore, for the tender mercies of 
& God, to underſtand the woful eſtate of many thouſands of 
ec ſouls dwelling in deep darkneſs, and in the ſhadow of death, 
ce in this famous and populous city of London; a place, in 
& reſpe& of others, accounted as the morning ſtar, or rather 
& as the ſun in its brightneſs, becauſe of the goſpel, ſuppoſed 
< to ſhine gloriouſly and abundantly in the ſame; but being 
< near looked into, will be found ſorely eclipſed and darkened 
ce through rhe dim cloud of unlearned miniſters, whereof 
< there be no ſmall number. There are in this city a great 
„number of churches, but the one half of them at the leaſt 
are utterly unfurniſhed of preaching miniſters, and are 
c peſtered with candle/ticks not of gold but of clay, unworthy 
'< to have the Lord's light ſet in them, with watchmen that 
have no eyes, and clouds that have no water;—in the 
© other half, partly by means of non-reſidents, which are 
« very many; partly through the poverty of many meanly 
qualified, there is ſcarcely the tenth man that makes con- 
« ſcience to wait upon his charge, whereby the Lord's ſab- 


** 


He declared, that he would frrely and ſeverely puniſh thoſe who 
would not comply with the at of nniſomity: or“ I will he,” ſaid he, 
«in the duſt for it. Strype. Lo. 
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path. is oft-rimes wholly neglected, and for the moſt part 
« miſerably mangled; ignorance increaſeth, and wickedneſs 
comes upon us like an armed man. As ſheep therefore 
going aſtray, we humbly. on our knees beſeech, this ho- 
« nourable aſſembly, in the bowels and blood of Jefus Chriſt, 
« to become humble ſuitors to her majeſty, that we may have 
guides; as hungry men bound to abide by our empty rack- 
« {taves, we do beg of you to be means, that the bread of 
& life may be brought home to us; that the ſower may come 
« jnto the fallow ground; that the pipes of water may be 
« brought into our aſſemblies; that there may be food and 
« refreſhing for us, our poor wives and forlorn children: ſo 
« ſhall the Lord have his due honour; you ſhall diſcharge 
good duty to her majeſty; many languiſhing ſouls ſhall be 
« comforted; atheiſm and hereſy baniſhed; her majeſty have 
more faithful ſubjects; and you more hearty prayers for 
« your proſperity in this life, and full happineſs in the life tg 
come, through Jeſus Chriſt our alone Saviour. Amen. 


In the ſupplication of the people of Cornwall, it is ſaid, 5 
& We are above the number of fourſcore and ten thouſand 


©* fouls, which for want of the word of God are in extreme 
* miſery and ready to periſh, and this neither for want of 
maintenance nor place; for beſides the impropriations in 
our ſhire, we allow yearly above nine thouſand two hun- 
* dred pounds, and have about 160 churches, the greateſt 
part of which are ſupplied by men who are guilty of the 
* grofleſt ſins; ſome tornicators, ſome adulterers, ſome 
* telons, bearing the marks in their hands for the ſaid 
* oftence; ſome drunkards, gameſters on the ſabbath day, 
*&. We have many non-reſidents, who preach but once 
* a quarter; ſo that between meal and meal the filly ſheep 
may ſtarve. We have ſome miniſters who labour painfully 
and faithfully in the Lord's huſbandry; bur theſe men are 
not ſuffered to attend their callings, becauſe the mouths of 
papiſts, infidels, and filthy livers, are open againſt them, 
* and the ears of thoſe who are called 4ords over them, 
are ſooner open to their accuſations, though it be but for 
* ceremonies, than to the others anſwers. Nor is it ſafe for 
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e As to go and hear them; for though our own fountains 
* zre dried up, yet if we ſeek for the waters of life elſewhere, 
* we are cited into the ſpiritual courts, reviled, and threat. 
< ened with excommunication. Therefore from far ve 
* come, beſeeching this honourable houſe to diſpoſſeſs theſe 
dumb dogs and ravenous wolves, and appoint us faithful 
„ tainifters, who may peaceably preach the word of Goy, 
and not be difquieted by every apparitor, regiſter, official, 
* commiſſioner, chancellor, &c. upon every light occa- 
<c — Ly 
The ground of this ſcarcity was no other than the ſeverity 
of the high commiſſion, and the narrow terms of con- 
formiry. Moſt of the old incumbents, ſays Dr. Keltridge,* 
are diſguiſed papiſts, fitter to ſport with the timbrel and pipe, 
than to take into their hands the book of the Lord; and 
yet there was a riſing generation of valuable preachers ready 
for the miniſtry, if they might have been encouraged; for 
in a ſupplication of ſome of the ſtudents at Cambridge to 
the parliament about this time, they acknowledge, that 
there were plehty of able and- well-furniſhed men among 
them, but that they could not get into places upon equal 
conditions; but unlearned men, nay the ſcum of the people, 
were preferred before them; ſo that in this great want of 
labourers, we (fay they) ſtand idle in the market-place all 
the day, being urged with ſubſcriptions before the biſhops, 
to approve the Romiſh Hicrurchy, and all the effedts of that 
novernment to be wareeeble to the word of God, which with 
nofafety of conſcience we can accord unto. They chen offer 
a conference or diſputation, as the Queen and parliament ſhal 
agree, to Put àu amicable end to theſe differences, that the 
church may recover ſome diſcipline, that femony and peryury 
may he baniſhed, and chat all that are willing to promote 
the ſalvation of ſouls may be employed; but the Queen and 
biſhops were againſt it. 
+ All rhe publick converſation at this time ran upon the 
—_— marriage with the duke of Anjou, a French papil, 
which was thought to be as good as concluded; the proteſtant 
part of the nation-were diſpleaſed with it, and ſome warm 
* Life of Aylmer, p. 32» 
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divines expreſſed their dark apprehenſions in the pulpit.— 
The puritans in general made a loud proteſt againſt the match, 
as dreading the conſequences of a prote/tant body being 
under a popiſb head. Mr. John Stubbs, a ſtudent of Lincolns- 
Inn, whoſe ſiſter Mr. Cartwright had married, a gentleman 
of excellent parts, publiſhed a treatiſe this ſummer, entitled 
THE GAPING GULPH, wherein England will be ſwallowed up 
with the French marriage; wherewith the Queen was ſo 
incenſed, that ſhe immediately ifſued out a proclamation to 
ſuppreſs the book, and to apprehend the author and printer. 
At the ſame time the lords of the council wrote circular 
letters to the clergy, to remove all ſurmiſes about the danger 
of the reformation, in caſe the match fthould take place, 
aſſuring them the Queen would ſuffer no alterations in re- 
ligion by any treaty with the duke, and forbidding them in 
their ſermons or diſcourſes to meddle with ſuch high matters. 
Mr. Stubbs the author, Singleton the printer, and Page the 
diſperſer of the above-mentioned book, were apprehended, 
and ſentenced to have their right hands cut off, by virtue of 
a law made in Queen Mary's reign againſt the authors and 
diſperſers of feditious writings: The printer was pardoned, 
but Mr, Stubbs and Page were brought to a ſcaffold, erected 
in the market- place at Weſtmin/ter, where with a terrible 
formality their right hands were cut off, by driving a clever 
through the wriſt with a mallet;$ but I remember (ſays 
Cambden, being preſent) that as ſoon as Stubbs's right hand 
was cut off, he pulled off his hat with his 4%, and ſaid 
with a loud voice, God /avs the Queen, to the amazement 
of the ſpectators, who ſtood filent, either out of horror of 
the puniſhment, or pity to the man, or hatred of the match. 
Mr. Stubbs proved afterwards a faithful ſubject to her majeſty, 
and a valiant commander in the wars of Ireland. 

At the beginning of the next ſeſſions of parliament, which 
was Jan. 10, 1580, the commons voted, © That as many 
© of their members as conveniently could, ſhould, on the 


sunday fortnight, aſſemble and meet together in the Temple 


This, « fays Biſhop Warburton, was infinitely more cruel than all the 
ears under Charles I. whether we conſider the. puniſhment, the crime, or 


the man,” Ev, 
Y 2 6 church, 
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ce church, there to have preaching, and to join together 
in prayer, with humiliation and faſting, for the aſſiſtance 
„of Gop's ſpirit in all their conſultations, during this par. 
e liament; and for the preſervation of the Queen's majeſty 
and her realms.”* The houſÞwas ſo cautious as not to 
name their preachers, for fear they might be thought puri 
tanical, but referred it to ſuch of her majeſty's privy council 
as were members of the houſe. There was nothing in this 
vote contrary to law, or unbecoming the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment; but the Queen was no ſooner acquainted with it, than 
ſhe ſent word by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, her vice-chanber- 
lain, that © She did much admire at ſo great a raſhneſs in 
ce that houſe, as to put in execution ſuch an innovation, 
« without her privity and pleaſure firſt made known to 
them.“ Upon which it was moved by the courtiers, that 
5 the houſe ſhould acknowledge their offence and contempt, 
“ and humbly crave forgiveneſs, with a full purpoſe to 
& forbear committing the like for the future;” which was 
voted accordingly. A mean and abject ſpirit in the repre. 
ſcntative body of the nation! 
Her majeſty having forbid her parliament to appoint times 
for faſting and prayer, took hold of the opportunity, and 
gave the like injunctions to her clergy; ſome of whom, 
after the putting down of the PROPHESYINGs, had ventured 
to agree upon days of private faſting and prayer for the Queen 
and church, and for exhorting the people to repentance 
and reformation of life, at ſuch times and places where they 
could obrain a pulpit. All the puritans, and the more devout 
part of the contorming clergy, fell in with theſe appointments; 
ſometimes there was one at Leice/ter; ſometimes at Coventry 
and at Stamford, and in other places; where fix or ſeven 
neighbouring miniſters joined together in theſe exerciſes; 
but as ſoon as the Queen was acquainted with them, ſhe 
ſent a warm meſſage to the archbiſhop to ſuppreſs them, as 
being ſer up by private perſons, without authority, in del 
ance of the laws, and of her prerogative. 5 
Mr. Prowd, the puritan miniſter of Burton upon Dunmore, 
complains, in a melancholy letter to Lord Burleigh, of the 
fad ſtare of religion, by ſuppreſſing the exerciſes; and by 


*.Heylin, p. 287. 5 Heyliz's Aerius Redivivus, p. 286, 
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forbidding the meeting of a few miniſters and chriſtians, to 
pray for the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, in this 
dangerous criſis of the Queen's marrying with a papiſt. He 
doubred whether his lordſhip dealt fo plainly with her majeſty 
as his knowledge of theſe things required, and*begs him 
to interpoſe. But the — was determined againſt all 
prayers, except what herſelf ſhould appoint. 

We have already taken notice of the petitions and ſup- 
plications to parliament from London, Cornwall, and ſome 
other places, for redreſs of grievances; but the houſe was 
ſo intimidated by the Queen's ſpirited behaviour, that they 
durſt not interpoſe, any further than in conjunction with ſome 
of the biſhops, to petition her majeſty as head of the church, 
to redreſs them. The Queen promiſed to take order about 
it, with all convenient ſpeed; putting them in mind at the 
{ame time, that all motions for reformation in religion ought to 
ariſe from none but herſelf. 

But her majeſty*s ſentiments differed from the parliament's; 
her greatelt grief was the increaſe of puritans and non-confor- 
miſts, and therefore, inſtead of cafing them, ſhe girt the laws 
: cloler about them, in order to bring them to an exact con- | 
1 formity. Information being given, that ſome who had livings 
in the church, and preached weekly, did not adminiſter the 


? ſacrament to their pariſhioners in their own perſons, her 
b majeſty commanded her biſhops in their viſitations, to enquire 
4 after ſuch HALF CONFORMIS'TS as disjoined one part of their 
0 function from the other, and to compel them by eccleſiaſtical 
— cenſures to perform the Whole at leaſt twice a year. The 
n puritan miniſters being diſſatisfied with the promiſcuous ac- 
1 cels of all perſons to the communion, and with ſeveral paſ- 


lages in the office for the Lord's ſupper, ſome of them uſed 
to provide qualified clergymen to adminiſter the ordinance in 
their room; but this was now made a handle for their eject- 
ment: Inquiſition was made, and thoſe who after admonition 
1 would not conform to the Queen's pleaſure were ſent for 
g before the commiſſioners, and deprived. t. 

Though the ſprings of diſcipline moved but flowly in the 


he diocele of Canterbury, becauſe the metropolitan, who is the 
by firſt mover in eccleſiaſtical cauſes under the Tee was ful- 
pended and in diſgrace; yet the ſuſferings of the puritans 


Cre 
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were not leſſened; the other biſhops, who were in the hgh 
commiſſion, doubled their diligence; the Reverend Mr. 

was in the Marſbalſea, Mr. Drewet in Newgate, and ſeveral 
others were {hut up in the priſons in and about London. 
Thoſe that were at liberty had nothing to do, for they might 
not preach in publick without full conformity; nor aſſemble 
in private to mourn over their own and the nation's s fins, 
without the danger of a priſon. 

This exaſperated their ſpirits, and put chem upon Writin 
faryrical pamphlets$ againſt their adverſaries; in ſome of 
which there are ſevere expreſhons againſt the unpreaching 
clergy, calling them (in the language of ſcripture) damò dogs 
becauſe they took no pains for the inſtruction of their * 
ioners; the authors glanced at the ſeverity of the laws, 
at the pride and ambition of the biſhops, at the illegal pro- 
ceedings of the high commiſſion, and at the unjuſtifiable 
rigours of the Queen's government; which her majeſty being 
informed of, procured a ſtature this very parliament,* [ 1 580] 
by which it is enacted, that * If any perſon or perſons, forty 
“days after the end of this ſeſſion, ſhall deviſe, or write, 
* or print, or ſet forth any manner of book; rhime, ballad, 
Jetter, or writing, containing any falſe, ſeditious, or flan- 
« derous matter, to the defamation of the Queen's majeſty, 
& or to the encouraging, ſtirring, or moving of any inſur- 
erection or rebellion within this realm, or any of the domi- 
e nions to the ſame belonging: or if any perſon or perſons 
& ſhall procure ſuch books, rhimes, or ballads, to be written, 
printed, or publiſhed, (the ſaid offence not being within 
* the compaſs of treaſon, by virtue of any former ſtatute) 
c thar then the ſaid offenders, upon ſufficient proof by two 
66 witneſſes, thall /ufer death and loſs of goods, as in caſe of 
e #lony.” This ſtatute was to continue in force only during 
the life of the preſent queen; but within that compaſs of time, 
ſundry of the puritans were put to death by virtue of it. 

In the ſame ſeſſion of parliament, another ſevere law was 
made, which like a to- edged ſword cut down both papilts 

$ Biſhop IlVarbur/cn cenſures Mr. Neal for not ſpeaking in much ſeverer 
terms of theſe pamphlets. But he ſhould have adverted to our author's 
grave cenſure of them, in chap. viii. and have recollected that · the writers on 


the: church ſide came not behind their adverfaries in buffoonery and ridicule.” 


T hoſe were the v capons of the age. * 23 Eliz. cap. 2. 1 
al 
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and puritans; it was entitled, An act to retain the' Queen's 
ſuubjects in their due obedience:* By which it is made treaſon, 
« tor any prieſt or jeſuit to ſeduce any of the Qucen's ſubjects, 
« from the e/tabliſhed to the Romi/h> religion. If any ſhalk 
« reconcile themſelves to that religion, they all be guilsy of 
« treaſon: And to harbour ſuch above twenty days, is miſ- 
« priſion of treaſon, If any one ſhall ſay maſs, he ſhall forfeit 
« 200 marks and ſuffer a year's imprifonment; and they 
that are preſent at hearing maſs thall forfeit 100 marks, and 
« a year's impriſonment.” But that the act might be more 
extenſive, and comprehend proteſtant non-conformilts as well 
as papi/ts, it is further enacted, © That all perſons that do not 
* come to church or chapel, or other place where common 
prayer is ſaid, according to the act of uniformity, ſhall forfeis 
* twenty pounds per month to the Queen, being thereof law- 
fully convicted, and fuffer impriſonment till paid. Thoſe 
that are abſent for twelve months ſhall, upon certificate 
made thereof into the King's-Bench, beſides their former 
fine, be bound with two ſufficient ſureties in a bond of two 
hundred pounds, for their good behaviour. Every ſchaol- 
* maſter that does not come to common-prayer, ſhall forfeit 
* ten pounds a month, be diſabled from teachipg ſchool, 
« and ſuffer a year's impriſonment.” This was making 
merchandize of the ſouls of men (ſays a reverend author); 
for it is a fad cafe to fell men a licence to do that which the 
receivers of their money conceive to be unlawful. Beſides, 
the fine was unmerciful; by the act of uniformity, it was 
twelve pence a — for not coming to church, but now 
twenty pounds a month; ſo that the meaner people had no- 
thing to expect but to rot in jails, which made the officers 
unwilling to apprehend them. Thus the Queen and her 
parliament racked the puritans to the papiſts, and ſubjected 
them to the ſame penal laws, as if they had been equal 
enemies to her perſon and government, and to the proteſtant 
religion. A precedent followed by ſeveral parliaments in the 
ſucceeding reigns, | 

The convocation did nothing but preſent an humble pe. 
tition to the Queen, to take off the archbiſhop's ſequeſtration, 
which her majeſty was not pleated to grant. 


* 23 Eliz. cap. 1, + Fuller, b. ix. p. 131. This 
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This ſummer Aylmer biſhop of London, held a viſitation 
of his clergy, at the convocation houſe of St. PauPs, and 
obliged them to ſubſcribe the following articles; 1. Exactly 
to keep to the book of common prayer and ſacraments. 2. 
To wear the ſurplice in all their miniſtrations. 3. Not add 
or diminiſh any thing in reading divine ſervice. He then 


made the following enquiries, 1. Whether all that had cure 


of ſouls adminiſtered the ſacraments in perſon? 2. Whether 
they obſerved the ceremonies to be uſed in baptiſm and mar- 
riage? 3. Whether the youth were catechiſed? 4. Whether 
heir miniſters read the homilies? 5. Whether any of them 
called others that did not preach by ill names, as dumb dogs? 
Thoſe who did not ſubſcribe, and anſwer the interrogatories 
to his lordſhip's ſatisfaction, were immediately ſuſpended 
and ſilenced. 

But theſe violent meaſures, inſtead of reconciling the pu- 
ritans to the church, drove them further from it. Men who 
act upon principles“ will not eaſily be beaten from them with 
the artillery of canons, injunctions, ſubſcriptions, fines, im- 
priſonments, &c. much leſs will they eſteem a church that 
fights with ſuch weapons. Multitudes were by theſe methods 
carried off to a total ſeparation, and ſo far prejudiced, as 
not to allow the church of England to be a true hack, nor 
her miniſters true miniſters; they renounced all communion 
with her, not only in the prayers and ceremonies, but in 
hearing the word and the ſacraments. Theſe were the 
people called BrownisTs,S from one Robert Brown, a 
preacher in the dioceſe of Norwich, deſcended of an ancient 
and honourable family in Rut/and/hire, and nearly related to 
the lord treafurer Cecil; he was educated in Corpus Chriſti 


* To do ſo is highly virtuous and praiſe-worthy. It is the ſupport of 
integrity, and conſtitutes excellence of character: Yet, in this inſtance, 
Biſhop TVarburton could allow himſelf to degrade and make a jeſt of it. 
« It is juſt the ſame (ſays he) with men who act upon paſſion and prejudice, 
« for the poet favs truly, | 

« Obſtinacy 's ne7er ſo tf 
« As when 'tis in a wrong belief.“ Ep. 

With them commenced the third period of puritaniſm. The increa- 
ſing ſeverity of the biſhops inflamed, inſtead of ſubduing, the ſpirits of the 
non- con formiits, and drove them to a greater diſtance from the eſtabliſh- 
ment. £2, | 

college, 
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college, Cambridge, and preached ſometimes in Benet church, 
where the vehemence of his delivery gained him reputation 
with the people. He was firſt a ſchool- maſter, then a lecturer 
at I lington; but being a fiery, hot-headed young man, he 
went about the countries, inveighing againſt the diſcipline 
and ceremonies of the church, and exhorting the people by 
no means to comply with them. He was firſt taken notice 
of by the biſhop of Norwich, who committed him to the 
cuſtody of the ſheriff of the county in the year 1 580, but 
upon acknowledgement of his offence he was releaſed. In 
the year 1582, he publiſhed a book called the life and man- 
ners of true chriſtians ; to which is prefixed, a treatiſe re- 
formation without tarrying for any; and of the wickedneſs of 
thoſe preachers who will not reform themſelves and their charge, 
becauſe they will tarry till the magiſtrate command and compel 
them. For this he was ſent for again into cuſtody, and upon 
examination confeſſed himſelf the author, but denied that he 
was acquainted with the publication of the book; where- 
upon he was diſmiſſed a ſecond time at the interceſſion of the 
lord treaſurer, and ſent home to his father, with whom he 
continued four years; after which he travelled up and down 
the countries in company with his aſſiſtant Richard Harriſon, 
preaching againſt biſhops, ceremonies, eccleſiaſtical courts, or- 
daining of miniſters, &c. for which, as he afterwards boaſted, 
he had been committed to thirty-two priſons, in ſome of 
which he could not ſee his hand at noon- day. At length 
he gathered a ſeparate congregation of his own principles; 
but the Queen and her biſhops watching them narrowly, 
they were quickly forced to leave the kingdom. Several 
of his friends embarked with their effects for Holland; and 
having obtained leave of the magiſtrates to worſhip Gon 
in their own way, ſettled at Middleburgh in Zealand. Here 
Mr. Brown formed a church according to his own model; 
but when this handful of people were delivered from the 
biſhops their oppreſſors, they crumbled into parties among 
themſelves, inſomuch that Brown, being weary of his office, 
returned into England in the year 1 589, and having renounced 
his principles of ſeparation, became rector of Achurch in 
Northamptonſhire: Here he lived an idle and diflolute life, 
(according to Fuller*) far from that ſabbatarian ſtrictneſs 


* B. x. p. 268. . that 
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that his followers afpired after. He had a wife, with whom 
he did not live for many years, and a church in which he 
never preached; at length, being poor and prond, and very 
paſſionate, he ſtruck the conſtable of his parith for demand. 
ing a rate of him; and being beloved by no body, the officer 
ſummoned him before Sir Roland St. John, a. neighbouring 
juſtice of peace, who committed him to Northampton gaol; 
the decrepid old man, not being able to walk, was carried 
thither upon a feather-bed in a cart, where he fell ſick and 
died, in the year 1630, and in the 81ſt year of his age. 
The revolt of Mr. Brown broke up his congregation at 
Middleburgh, but was far from deſtroying the feeds of ſepa- 
ration that he had ſown in ſeveral parts of England; his fol- 
lowers increaſed, and made a confiderable figure towards the 
latter end of this reign; and becauſe ſome of his principles 
were adopted and improved by a conſiderable body of puri- 
tans inthe next age, I ſhall here give an account of them. 
The Broww1sTs did not differ from the church of Eng. 
land in any articles of faith; but were very rigid and narrow 
in points of diſcipline. They denied the church of England 
to be a true church, and her miniſters to be rightly ordained. 
They maintained the diſcipline of the church of England 
to be popiſh and antichriſtian, and all her ordmances and 
ſacraments invalid. Hence they forbad their people to join 
with them in prayer, in hearing, or in any part of publick 
worſhip; nay, they not ouly renounced communion with the 
church of England, but with all other reformed churches, 
except ſuch as ſhould be of their own model. | 
They apprehended, according to ſcripture, that every 
church ought to be confined within the limits of a ſingle 
congregation; and that the government {ſhould be DEMO. 
eRATICAL., When a chureh was to be gathered, fuch 
as deũred to be members made a confeſſion of their faith in 
the preſence of cach other, and ſigned a COVENANT, obli- 
ging themſelves to walk together in the order of the goſpel, 
according to certain rules and agreements therein contained. 
The whole power of admitting and excluding members, 
with the deciding of all controverſies, was in the brotherhood. 
Their church officers fur 3 the word, and taking care 


of the poor, were choſen from among themſelves, and ſeparated 
- 4 to 
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to their ſeveral offices by faſting and prayer, and impoſition 
of the hands of ſome of the brethren. They did not allow 
the prie/thood to be a diſtinct order, or to give a man an inde- 
lible character; but as the vote of the brotherhood made 
him an officer, and gave him authority to preach and ad mi- 
niſter the ſacraments among them; ſo the ſame power could 
diſcharge him from his office, and reduce him to the ſtate 
of a private member. 

When the number of communicants was larger than could 
meet in one place, the church divided, and choſe new officers 
from among themſelves as before, living together as ſiſter 
churches, and giving cach other the right hand of fellow. 
ſhip, or the privilege of communion with either. One 
church might not exerciſe juriſdiction or authority over ano- 
ther, but each might give the other counſel, advice, or ad- 
monition, if they walked diſorderly, or abandoned the 
capital truths of religion; and if the offending church did 
not receive the admonition, the others were to withdraw, 
and publickly diſown them as a church of Chriſt. The 
powers of their church officers were confined within the 
narrow limits of their own ſociety; the paſtor of one church 


' might not adminiſter the ſacrament of baptiſm or the Lord's 


ſupper to any but thoſe of his own communion and their 
immediate children. They declared againſt all preſcribed 
forms of prayer. . Any lay-brother had the liberty of pro- 
pheſying, or giving a word of exhortation, in their church 
aſſemblies; and it was uſual after ſermon, for ſome of the 
members to aſk queſtions, and confer with each other upon 
the doctrines that had been delivered; but as for church 
cenſures, they were for an entire ſeparation of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil fword. In ſhort, every church, or ſociety 
of chriſtians meeting in one place, was, according to the 
BrowN1sTSs, a body corporate, having full power within itſelf - 
to admit and exclude members, to chooſe and ordain officers; 
and, when the good of the ſociety required it, to depoſe them, 
without being accountable to clafles, convocations, ſynods, 

councils, or any juriſdiction whatſoever, | 
Some of their reaſons for withdrawing from the church 
are not eaſily anſwered: They alledged, that the laws of the 
realm, and the Queen's injunctions, had made ſeveral unwar- 
rantable 
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rantable additions to the inſtitutions of Chriſt. That there 
were ſeveral groſs errors in the church ſervice. That theſe 
additions and errors were impoſed and made neceſſ 
communion. That if perſecution for conſcience ſake was 
the mark of a falſe church, they could not believe the church 
of England to be a true one. They apprehended further, 
that the conſtitution of the hierarchy was too bad to be 
mended; that the very pillars of it were rotten, and that 
the ſtructure muſt be begun anew. Since therefore all 
Chriſtians are obliged to preſerve the ordinances of Chriſt 
pure and undefiled, they reſolved to lay a new foundation, 
and keep as near as they could to the primitive pattern, 
though it were with the hazard of all that was dear to them 
in the world. 

This ſcheme of the Browniſts ſeems to be formed upon 
the practice of the apoſtolical churches, before the gifts of 
inſpiration and prophecy were ceaſed, and is therefore hardly 
practicable in theſc latter ages, wherein the inſirmities and 
paſſions of private perſons too often take place of their gifts 
and graces. Accordingly they were involved in frequent 
quarrels and diviſions; but their chief crime was their uncha- 
ritableneſs, in unchurching the whole chriſtian world, and 
breaking off all manner of communion in hearing the word, 
in publick prayer, and in the adminiſtration of the facraments, 
not only with the church of England, but with all foreign 
reformed churches, which, though leſs pure, ought certainly 
to be owned as churches of Chriſt. 

The heads of the Browni/ts were, Mr. Breton himſelf 
and his companion Mr. Harriſon, together with Mr. Tyler, 
Copping, Thacker, and others, who were now in priſon for 
fpreading his books; the two laſt being afterwards put to 
death for it. The Biſhop of Norwich uſed them cruelly, 
and was highly difpleaſed with thoſe that ſnewed them any 
countenance. When the priſoner above-mentioned, with 
Mr. Handſon and fome others, complained to the juſtices at 
their quarter ſeſſions of their long and illegal impriſonment, 
their Toorſoips were pleated to move the biſhops in their 
favour; with which his lordſhip was ſo diſſatisfied, that he 
drew up twelve articles of impeachment againſt the juſtices 
- theniſebves, and cauſed them to be ſummoned before the 

1 Queen 
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cen and council to anſwer for their miſdemeanors.“ In 
the articles they are charged with countenancing Copping, 
Tyler, and other diſorderly clergymen. They are accuſed 
of contempt of his lordſhip's juriſdiction, in refuſing to 
admit divers miniſters whom he had ordained, becauſe they 
were ignorant, and could only read; and for removing one 
Mood from his living on the ſame account. Sir Robert Jermin 
and Sir John Higham, knights, and Robert Aſhfield and 
Thomas Badley, eſquires, gentlemen of Suffolk and Norfolk, 
and of the number of the aforeſaid juſtices, gave in their 
anſwer to the biſhop's articles in the name of the reſt; in 
which, after aſſerting their own conformity to the rites and 
ceremonies of the church, they very juſtly tax his lordſhip 
with cruelty, in keeping men ſo many years in priſon, without 
bringing them to a trial, according to law; and are aſhamed 
that a biſhop of the church of England ſhould be a patroff 
of ignorance, and an enemy to the preaching the word of 
Gor. Upon this the juſtices were diſmifled. But though 
the Lord Treaſurer, Lord North, Sir Robert Jermin, and 
others, wrote to the biſhop, that Mr. Hand/on, who was a 
learned and ufeful preacher, might have a licence granted 
him, the angry prelate declared peremptorily, that he never 
ſhould have one, unleſs he would acknowledge his fault, 
and enter into bonds for his good behaviour for the future. 

While the biſhops were driving the puritans out of the. 
pulpits, the nobility and gentry received them into their 
houſes as chaplains and tutors to their children, not merely 
out of compaſſion, but from a ſenſe of their real worth and 
uſefulneſs; for they were men of undiſſembled piety and 
devotion; mighty in the ſcriptures; zealous for the pro- 
teſtant religion; of exemplary lives; far remote from the 
liberties and faſhionable vices of the times; and indefatigably 
diligent in inſtructing thoſe committed to their care. Here 
they were covered from their oppreflors; they preached in 
the family, and catechiſed the children; which, without all 
queſtion, had a conſiderable influence upon the next gene- 
ration. 

The papiſts were now very active all over the country; 
ſwarms of jeſuits came over from the ſeminaries abroad, in 


* Strype's Ann, vol. iii. p. 20. defiance 
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defiance of the law; and ſpread their books of devotion 
and controverſy among the common people; they had their 
private conventicles almoſt m every market-town m England; 
in the northern counties they were more numerous than the 
proteſtants. This put the government upon enquiring after 
their prieſts; many of whom were apprehended, and three 
were executed, viz. Edmund Campion, a learned and ſubtle 
Jeſuit, educated in Cambridge, where he continued till the 
year 1569, when he travelled to Rome, and entered himſelf 
into the ſociety of Jeſus, 1573. Some years after he came 
into England, and travelled the countries to propagate the 
catholick faith. Being apprehended he was put on the rack 
to diſcover the gentlemen who harboured him, and after- 
wards was hanged, drawn, and quartered, when he was but 
forty-one years of age. The other two that ſuffered with 
him, were Ralph Sherwin, and Alexander Bryant. Theſe 
were executed for an example, but the reſt were ſpared, 
becauſe the Queen's match with the duke of Anjou was 
ſtill depending. However, the proteſtants in the Netherlands 
being in diſtreſs, the Queen aſſiſted them with men and 
money, for which they delivered into her majeſty's hands 
the moſt important fortreſſes of their country, which ſhe 
garriſoned with Engliſh. She alſo ſent relief to the French 
proteſtants, who were at war with their natural prince; and 
ordered a collection all over England, for the relief of the 
city of Geneva, beſieged by the duke of Savoy :—meafures 
which were hardly conſiſtent with her own principles of go- 
vernment; but, as Rapin obſerves,* Queen Elzzabeth's zeal 
for the proteſtant religion was always ſubordinate to her 
private intereſt, 
About this time [1582 the Queen granted a commiſſion 
of concealments, to ſome of her hungry courtiers, by which 


p 
$ Biſhop Warburton aſks here, «© Were the jeſuits more faulty in acting 
« in defiance of the laws, than the puritans?”” and replies, I think not— 
They had both the ſame plea, Conſcience, and both the ſame provocation, 
«« Perſecution.” This is candid and pertinent, as far as it applies to the 
religious principles of each: But certainly the ſpirit and views of theſe 
parties were very different; the former was engaged, once and again, in 
plots againſt the life and government of the Queen; the loyalty of the other 
was, notwithſtanding ail their ſufferings, unimpeached. Ep. 
Vol. viii. p. 475. they 
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they were empowered to enquire into the titles of church 
lands and livings; all forfeitures, concealments, or lands for 
which the pariſh could not produce a legal title, were given 
to them: The articles of enquiry ſeem to be levelled againſt 
the puritans, but, through their tides, they muſt have made 
ſad havock with the patrimony of the church. They were 
fuch as theſe, What right have you to your parſonage? How 
came you into it? Who ordained you? And at what age 
were you ordained? Have you a licence? Were you married 
under the hands of two juſtices of the peace? Do you read 
the whole ſervice? Do you uſe all the rites, ceremonies and 
ornaments appointed by the Queen's injunctions? Have you 
publickly read the articles and ſubſcribed them? The church- 
wardens of every pariſh had alſo twenty-four interrogatories 
adminiſtered to them upon oath, concerning their parſon, and 
their church lands; all with a deſign to ſequeſter them into 
the hands of the Queen's gentlemen penſioners. This 
awakened the biſhops, who fell upon their knees before the 
Queen, and intreated her majeſty, if the had any regard for 
the church, to ſuperſede the commiſſion; which ſhe did, 
though, it is well enough known, the Queen had no ſcruple 
of conſcience about plundering the church of its revenues. 
To return to the puritans. The Rev. Mr. Robert Wright, 
domeſtick chaplain to the late Lord Rich, of Rochford in 
Eſſex, fell into the hands of the biſhop of London laſt year,“ 
[1581; ] he was a learned man, and had lived 14 years in the 
univerſity of Cambridge; but being diſſatisfied with epiſcopal 
ordination, went over to Antwerp, and was ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of the preſbytery of that place, Upon 
his return home, Lord Rich took him into his family, at 
Rechford in the hundreds of Eſex, where he preached con- 
ſtantly in his lordſhip's chapel, and no where elſe, becauſe he 
could obtain no licence from the biſhop. He was an admired 
preacher, and univerſally beloved by the clergy of the 
county, for his great ſeriouſneſs and piety. While his lord- 
{hip was alive he protected him from danger, but his noble 
patron was no ſooner dezd, than the biſhop of London laid 
hands on him, and confined him in the Gate-houſe, for ſaying, 


+ Strype's Ann. vol. ili. p. 114. * Ibid./p. 123. 
that 
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that to keep the Queen's birth. day as an HOLIDAY was to make 
her an idol. When the good man had been ſhut up from 
his family and friends ſeveral months, he petitioned the biſhop 
to be brought to his trial, or admitted to bail. But all the 
anſwer his lordſhip returned was, that he deſerved to lie in 
priſon ſeven years. This uſage, together with Mr. Wright's 
open and undiſguiſed honeſty and piety, moved the compaſſion 
of his keeper, in ſo much that his poor wife being in child. 
bed and diſtreſs, he gave him leave, with the private allow- 
ance of the ſecretary of ſtate, to make her a viſit at Rochford 
upon his parole; but it happened that Dr. Ford the civilian, 
meeting him upon the road, acquainted the biſhop with his 
eſcape, who thereupon fell into a violent paſſion, and ſending 
immediately for the keeper, demanded to ſee his priſoner. 
The keeper pleaded the great compaſſion of the caſe; but the 
biſhop threatened to complain of him to the Queen, and 
have him turned out. Mr. //right being informed of the 
keeper's danger, returned immediately to his priſon, and 
wrote to the lord treaſurer on his behalf. Oh! my 
« lord, (fays he) I moſt humbly crave your lordſhip's favour, 
& that I may be delivered from ſuch unpitiful minds; and 
ce efpecially that your lord{hip will ſtand a good lord to my 
cc feeper, that he may not be diſcouraged from favouring 
c thoſe that profeſs true religion. Upon this the keeper 
was pardoned. | 

But the biſhop reſolved to take full. ſatisfaction of the 
priſoner; accordingly he ſent for him before the commil- 
fioners, and examined him upon articles concerning the 
book of common prayer; concerning rites and ceremonies; 
concerning praying for the Queen and the church; and con- 
cerning the eſtabliſhed form of ordaining miniſters. He 
was charged with preaching without a licence, and with 
being no better than a mere /ayman. To which he made the 
following anſwers; That he thought the book of common 
prayer, in the main, good and godly, but could not anſwer 
for every particular. That as to rites and ceremonies, he 
thought his reſorting to churches where they were uſed, 
was a ſufficient proof that he allowed them. That he prayed 
for the Queen, and for all miniſters of Gop's word, and 


conſequently for archbiſhops and biſhops, &c. That he 
| | Was 
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was but a private chaplain, and knew no law that required 
a licence for ſuch a place. But he could not yield himſelf 
to be a mere /ayman, having preached ſeven years in the uni- 
verſity with licence; and ſince that time having been regu- 
larly ordained, by the laying on of the hands of the preſ- 
byters at Antwerp. The biſhop having charged him with 
ſaying, that the election of miniſters ought to be by their 
flocks, he owned it, and ſuppoſed it not to be an error; and 
added further, that in his opinion, every miniſter was a 
biſhop, though not a lord bithop; and that his lordſhip of 
London muſt be of the fame opinion, becauſe when he re- 
buked Mr. Hhite for ſtriking one of his pariſhioners, he 
alledged that text, that a biſhop muſt be no ftriker: Which 
had been impertinent, if Mr. White, being only a miniſter, 
had not been a biſhop. When his lord{hip charged him with 
ſaying, chere were no lawful miniſters in the church of Erg- 
land, he replied,* *I will be content to be condemned, if 
„bring not two hundred witneſſes for my diſcharge of 
* this accufation. I do as certainly believe, that there are 
* lawful miniſters in England, as that there is a ſun in the 
y. In Efex, I can bring twenty godly miniſters, all 
« preachers, who will teſtify that they love me, and have 
* cauſe to think that I love and reverence them. I preached 
* ſeven years in the univerſity of Cambridge with approba- 
* tion, and have a teſtimonial to produce under the hands 
and ſeals of the maſter and fellows of Chri/# college, being 
all miniſters at that time, of my good behaviour.“ How- 
ever, all he could ſay was to no purpoſe, the biſhop would 
not allow his orders, and therefore pronounced him a layman, 
and incapable of holding any living in the church. 

The Lord Rich and divers honourable knights and gentle- 
men in E/ox, had petitioned the biſhop of London for a licence, 
that Mr. Wright might preach publickly in any place within 
his dioceſe; but his lordſhip always refuſed it, becauſe he 
Was no miniſter, that is, had only been ordained among the 
foreign churches. But this was certainly contrary to law; 
tor the ſtatute 13 Fliz. cap. 12, admits the miniſtrations of 
loſe who had only been ordained according to the manner 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ui. Appendix, No. 23, 24- ; 
Vol. I, Z of 
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of the Scots, or other foreign churches: There were ſome 
ſcores, if not hundreds of them, now in the church; and 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury at this very time commanded 
Dr. Aubrey, his vicar-general, to licenſe Mr. Fohn Mor- 
riſon, a Scots divine, who had had no other ordination than 
what he received from a Scots preſbytery, to preach over his 
whole province. The words of the licence are as follow: 
& Since you the aforeſaid Fohn Morriſon, about five years 
& paſt, in the town of Garrat, in the county of Lothian, of 
& the kingdom of Scotland, were admitted and ordained to 
& facred orders and the holy miniſtry, by the impoſition of 
* hands, according to the laudable form and rite of the re- 
& formed church of Scotland: And ſince the congregation 
& of that county of Lothian is conformable to the ortho- 
& dox faith, and fincere religion now received in this realm 
& of England, and eſtabliſhed by publick authority: We 
& therefore as much as lies in us, and as by right we may, 
© APPROVING AND RATIFYING THE FORM OF YOUR 
© ORDINATION AND PREFERMENT DONE IN SUCH Max- 
* NER AFORESAID, grant unto you a licence and faculty, 
& with the conſent and expreſs command of the moſt reve- 
% rend father in Chriſt, the Lord EDMUND by the divine 
% providence archbiſhop of Canterbury, to us ſignified, That 
in ſuch orders by you taken, you may, and have' power in 
& any convenient places in and throughout the whole province 
& of Canterbury, 10 celebrate divine offices, to miniſter the 
* ſacraments, &c. as much as in us lies; and we may de 
& 7ure, and as far as the laws of the kingdom do allow.” 
This licence was dated April 6, 1582, and is as full a teſti- 
monial to the validity of preſbyterial ordination, as can be 
deſired. But the other notion was growing into faſhion; 
all orders of men are for aſſuming ſome peculiar characters 
and powers to themſelves; the biſhops will be a diſtinct 
and ſuperior order to preſbyters; and no man muſt be a 


miniſter of Chriſt, but on whom they lay their u 
| 'T” 0 


* 


Here Biſhop Warburton remarks, © the puritans were even with them; 
and to the jus divinum of epiſcopacy, oppoſed the jus divinum of preſby- 
* tery, which was the making each other antichriſtian.” His lordſhip 


goes into this concluſion too haſtily, and applies it without, nay again!, 
| authority, 
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The behaviour of the biſhop of London towards the pu- 
ritans, moved the compaſſion of ſome of the conforming 
clergy; the Reverend Mr. Wilkin, rector of Danbury in Eſex, 
in a letter to the lord treaſurer, writes thus: As ſome 
« might be thought over-carneſt about trifles, fo on the 
% other hand, there had been too ſevere and ſharp puniſh- 
« ment for the ſame. Though I myſelf think reverently of 
ce the book of common prayer, yet ſurely it is a reverence 
ce due only to the ſacred writings of holy ſcripture, to ſay 
ce the authors of them erred in nothing, and to none other 
books of men, of what learning ſoever. I have ſeen 
the letters of the biſhops to Bullinger and Gualter, when 
* I was at Zurich in the year 1567, in which they declare, 
ce that they had no hand in paſſing the book, and had no other 
choice, but to leave their places to papiſts, or accept them 
« as they were; but they profefled and promiſed never to 
ce urge their brethren to thoſe things; and alſo, when op- 
e portunity ſhould ſerve, to ſeek reformation.” How dif- 
ferent was the practice of theſe prelates from their former 


profeſſions! 


But not only the clergy, but the whole country alſo ex 
claimed againſt the biſhops for their high proceedings; the 
juſtices of peace of the county of Suffolk were ſo moved, 
that, notwithſtanding his lordſhip's late citation of them be- 
fore the council, they wrote again to their honours, praying 
them to interpoſe in behalf of the injuries that were offered 
to divers godly miniſters. The words of their ſupplication 
are worth remembering, becauſe they diſcover the cruelty 
of the commiſſioners, who made no diſtinction between the 
vileſt of criminals, and conſcientious miniſters. © The pain- 


ful miniſters of the word (ſay they) are marſhalled with 


the worſt malefactors, preſented, indicted, arraigned, and 


condemned, for matters, as we preſume, of very ſlender 


moment: Some for leaving the holidays unbidden; ſome 
for ſinging the pſalm Nunc Dimittis in the morning; ſome 


authority, to the puritans: they never required ſuch as had been epiſcoyall 

ordained to be re- ordained? but, in the height of their power, declared, 
„We hold ordination by a 6:/bop to be for ſubſtance valid and not to be 
diſclaimed by any that have received it.“ See our Author, vol. iii. Ev. 
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& for turning the queſtions in baptiſm concerning faith, from 
ce the infants to the godfathers, which is but you for thou; 
&« ſome for leaving out the croſs in baptiſm; ſome for leaving 
cout the ring in marriage. A molt pititul thing it is, to ſee 
& the back of the law turned to the adverſary [the papiſts] 
& and the edge with all the ſharpneſs laid upon the ſound and 
5 true-hearted ſubject. 

„We grant order to be the rule of the ſpirit of Goo, 
& and deſire uniformity in all the duties of the church, ac- 
* cording to the proportion of faith; but it theſe weak cere- 
& monies are ſo indifferent, as to be left to the diſcretion of 
„ miniſters, we think it (under correction) very hard to have 
„them go under ſo hard handling, to the utter diſcredit of 
their whole miniſtry, and the profeſſion of truth.“ 

« We ſerve her majeſty and the country [as magiſtrates 
& and juſtices of the peace] according to law; we reverence 
„ the law and law-maker; when the law ſpeaks, we keep 
* filence; when it commandeth we obey. By law we pro- 
% ceed againſt all offenders; we touch none that the law 
& ſpareth, and ſpare none that the law toucheth; we allow 
„not of papiſts; of the family of love; of anabapti/ts, or 
& browniſ/ts, No, we puniſh all theſe. 5 

And yet we are chriſtened with the odious name of puri- 
fans; a term compounded of the herefies abovementioned, 
„ which we diſclaim. The papi/ts pretend to be pure and 
& immaculate; the family of love cannot fin, they being 
& deified (as they ſay) in Gop. But we groan under the 
„ burthen of our fins, and confeſs them to Gop; and at 
the ſame time we labour to keep ourſelves and our pro- 
&« feſſion unblameable; this is our puritaniſm; a name given 
“to ſuch magiſtrates and miniſters, and others that have a 
& ſtrict eye upon their juggling. 


+ Strype's Annals, vol. iii. p. 183, 4. 


$ Biſhop Maddox obſerves, the expreſſions in S7rype are ſtronger. «© We 
« allow not of the papiſts their ſubtilties and hypocriſies: we allow not 
« of the family of love, an egg of the ſame neſt: we allow not of the 
s anabaptiſts, and their communion: we allow not of Brown, the over- 
« thrower of church and commonwealth: we abhor all theſe; no (we) 
4 puniſh all theſe.” This, we muſt own with his lordſhip, was not the 
language of real and content friends to liberty of conſcience. Ev. 
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« We think ourſelves bound in duty to unfold theſe mat- 
« ters to your lordſhips; and if you ſhall pleaſe to call us to- 
« the proof of them, it is the thing we moſt deſire. 

This ſupplication produced a letter from the council to the 
judges of the afſize, commanding them not to give ear to 
malicious informers againſt peaceful and faithful miniſters, 
nor to match them at the bar with rogues, felons, or papi/ts; 
but to put a difference in the face of the world, between 
thoſe of another faith, and they who differ only about cere- 
monics, and yet diligently and ſoundly preach true religion. 
The judges were ſtruck with this letter, and the Biſhop of 
London, with his attendants, returned from his viſitation full 
of diſcontent. Indeed his /ord/hip had made himſelf ſo many 
enemies, that he grew weary of his biſhoprick, and peti- 
tioned the Queen to exchange it for that of EH, that he 
might retire and be out of the way; or rather, that he might 
kindle a new flame in thoſe parts; but her majeſty refuſed 
his requeſt. 

Notwithſtanding theſe flight appearances in favour of the 
puritans, two miniſters of the Browni/t perſuaſion were con- 
demned, and put to death this ſummer for non-conformity, 
viz, Mr. Elias Thacker hanged at St. Edmundſbury, June 4th, 
and Mr. John Copping two days after, June 6th, 1583. Their 
indictments were for ſpreading certain books ſeditiouſly 
penned by Robert Brown againſt the book of common prayer 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of this realm. The ſedition charged 
upon Brown's book was, that it ſubverted the conſtitution 
of the church, and acknowledged her majeſty's ſupremacy 
civilly, but not otherwiſe, as appears by the report which 
the judges ſent to court, viz. That the priſoners inſtead 
of acknowledging her majeſty's ſupremacy in all cauſes, would 
ao w it only in civil.“ This the judges took hold of to ag- 
gravate their offence to the Queen, after they had paſſed ſen- 
tence upon them, on the late ſtatute of the 23d Eliz. againſt 
ſpreading ſeditious libels, and for refuſing the oath of ſupre- 
macy. Mr. Copping had ſuffered a long and illegal impri- 
lonment from the biſhop of his dioceſe; his wife being 
brought to bed while he was under confinement, he was 


* Strype's Annals, vol, ui. p. 186. 
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charged with not ſuffering his child to be baptiſed; to which 
he anſwered, that his conſcience could not admit it to be 
done with godfathers and godmothers, and he could get no 
preacher to do it without. He was accuſed further with 
ſaying, the Queen was perjured, becauſe ſhe had ſworn to 
ſet forth God's glory directly as by the ſcriptures are ap- 
pointed, and did not; but theſe were only circumſtances, to 
ſupport the grand 995 of ſedition in ſpreading Brown's 
book. However, it deemed a little hardõ to hang men for 
ſpreading a ſeditious book, at a time when the author of 
that very book | Brown] was pardoned and ſet at liberty. 
Both the prifoners died by their principles; for though Dr. 
Still the archbiſhop's chaplain, and others, travailed and 
conferred with them, yet at the very hour of their death 
they remained immoveable: They were both ſound in the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England, and of unble- 
miſhed lives.“ One Miliſord a layman ſhould have ſuffered 
with them, but upon conference with Secretary Milſon, 
who told him the. Queen's ſupremacy might be underſtood 
only of her majeſty's civil power over eccleſiaſtical perſons, 
he took the oath and was diſcharged. 

While the biſhops were thus harraſſing honeſt and con- 
ſcientious miniſters, for ſcrupling the ceremonies of the 
church, practical religion was at a very low ebb; the faſhion- 
able vices of the times were, prophane fewearing, drunkenneſs, 
revelling, gaming, and prophanation of the Lord's day; yet 
there was no diſcipline for theſe offenders, nor do I find any 
ſuch, cited into the ſpiritual courts, or ſhut up in priſons. 
If men came to their pariſh churches, and approved of the 
habits and ceremonies, other offences were overlooked, and 


$ Biſhop Warburton imputes it to party and prejudice in Mr. Neal, that 
he doth not point out the difference in this caſe; which his lordſhip ſtates 
to be the ſame as between * the diſpenſers of poiſon hanged for going on 
© obſtinately in miſchief, and of him who compounded the poiſon, but 
vas on his repentance pardoned.” But no ſuch diſtinction exiſted, and 
his lordſhip loſt ſight of the real ſtate of the caſe. Brown did not re- 
nounce his principles till ſeven years after he was committed to priſon for 
ubliſhing his book, and was diſmiſſed not on his repentance, but at the 
interceſſion of the lord treaſurer. So far from repenting, he went up and 
down inveighing againſt biſhops, &c. and gathered a ſeparate congregation 

or. his own principles. See our Author, p. 329, 30. 1 
the 
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the court was eaſy. At Paris Gardens in Southwark, there 
were publick ſports on the Lord's, day for the entertainment 
of great numbers of people who reſorted thither; but on the 
13th of January being Sunday, it happened that one of the 
ſcaffol ds, being crowded with people, fell down, by which 
accident ſome were killed, and a great many wounded. This 
was thought to be a judgment from Heaven; for the 
lord-mayor, in the account he gives of it to the treaſurer, 
ſays, © Thar it gives great occaſion to acknowledge the hand 
« of Gop for ſuch abuſe of his ſabbath day, and moveth me 
in conſcience to give order for redreſs of ſuch contempt of 
* Gop's ſervice; adding , that for this purpoſe he had treated 
+ with ſome juſtices of p peace in Surry, who expreſſed a very 
« 000d zeal, but alledged want of commiſhon, which he re- 
« ferred to the conſideration of his lordſhip.“ Bur the 
court paid no regard to ſuch remonſtrances; and the 0 
had her ends, in encouraging the ſports, paſtimes, and re- 
vellings of the people on Sundays and holidays. 

This year died the famous northern apoſtle Mr. Bernard 
G1/pin, miniſter of Houghton in the biſhoprick of Durham. 
He was born at Kentmire in Weſtmoreland, 1517, of an an. 
cient and honourable family, and was entered into Queen's 
college, Oxford, in the year 1533. He continued a papilt 
allthe reign of King Henry VIII. but was converted by the 
lectures of Peter Martyr, in the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI. He was remarkably honeſt, and open to con- 
viction, but did not ſeparate from the Romiſh communion 
till he was perſuaded the pope was antichriſt. Cuthbert 
Ton/tal, biſhop of Durham, was his uncle by the mother's 
ſide, by whoſe encouragement he travelled to Paris, Lovain, 
and other parts, being {till for the real preſence of Chriſt 
in the ſacrament, though not for tranſubſtantiation. Re- 
turning home in the days of Queen Mary, his uncle placed 
him firſtin the rectory of E/jington, andafterwards at Houghton, 
a large pariſh containing fourteen villages; here he laboured 
in the work of the miniſtry, and was often expoſed to danger, 
but conſtantly preſerved by his uncle Biſhop Togſtal, who 
was averſe to burning men for religion. Miſerable and hea- 
theniſh was the condition of theſe northern counties at this 


+ Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 532, 3. time, 
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time, with reſpe& to religion! Mr. Gilpin beheld it with 
tears of compaſſion, and reſolved at his own expence to viſit 
the deſolate churches of Northumberland, and the parts 
_ -adjoining, called RiddeYaale and Tindale, once every year, to 
preach the goſpel, and diſtribute to the neceſſities of the 
poor, which he continued till his death; this gained him the 
veneration of all ranks of people in thoſe parts; but thongh 
he had ſuch a powerful ſkreen as Biſhop Tonſlal, yet the 
fame of his doctrine, which was Lutheran, reaching the 
ears of Bonner, he ſent for him to London; the reverend 
man ordered his fervant to prepare him a long ſhirt, expect- 
ing to be burnt, but before he came to London Queen Mar 
died. Upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Gilpin, 
having a fair eſtate of his own, erected a grammar-ſchool, 
and allowed maintenance for a maſter and uſher; himſelf 
chooſing out of the ſchool ſuch as he liked beſt for his OWN 
private inſtruction. Many learned men, who afterwards 
adorned the church by their labours and uprighincſs of life, 
were educated by him in his domeſtick academy. Many 
gentlemen's ſons reſorted to him, ſome of whom were boarded 
in the town, and others in his own houſc; beſides, he rook 
many poor men's {ons under his care, giving them meat, 
drink, clothes, and education. 

In the year 1560, he was offercd the biſhoprick of Carliſle, 
and was urged to accept it by the Earl of Bedford, biſhop 
Sandys, and others s, With the moſt powerful motives; but 
he defired to be excuied, and in that reſc lation remained 
unmoveable: His reaſons were taken from the largeneſs of 
the dioceſes, which were too great for. the inſpection of one 
perſon; for he was fo ſtrongly poſſeiled of the duty of biſhops, 
and of the charge of /ouls that was committed to them, that 
he could never be perſuaded to keep two livings, over both 
of which he could not have a perſonal inf; pection, and perform 
all the offices of a por; he added farther, that he had ſo 
many friends and relations in thoſe parts to gratify or con- 
nive at, that he could not continue an honeſt man and be 
their biſhop. But though Mr. Cin would not be a biſhop, 
he ſupplicd the place of one, by preaching, by hoſpitality, 
by erc&ing ſchools, by taking care of the poor, and pro- 
viding for deſtitute churches; in all which he was —_ 
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nanced and 8 „by the learned and reverend James 
Pilkington, then biſhop of Durham, by whom he was ex- 
cuſed from ſubſcriptions, habits, and a ſtrict obſervance of 
ceremonies, it being his fixed opinion, that no human invention 
ſhould take place in the church, inſtead of a divine inſtitution. 
After biſhop Pilkington's death Dr. Barnes was choſen his 
ſucceſſor, who was diſguſted at Mr. Gilpin's popularity, and 
gave him trouble: Once when he was ſetting out upon his 
annual viſiration to Riddejdale and Tindal, the biſhop ſum- 
moned him to preach before him, which he excuſed i in the 
handſomeſt manner he could, and went his progreſs; bur 
upon his return, he found himſelf ſuſpended for contempt, 
from all eccletiaſtical employments. The biſhop afterwards 
{ent for him again on a ſudden, and commanded him to 
preach, but then he pleaded his ſuſpenſion, and his not being 
provided; the biſhop immediately took oft his ſuſpenſion, 
and would not excuſe his preaching, upon which he went 
into the pulpit, and diſcourſed upon the high charge of a 
chriſtian biſhop; and having expoſed the corruprions of the 
clergy, he boldly addreſſed himſelf to his lordthip in theſe 
words; Let not your lordſhip fay, theſe crimes have been 
« committed without my knowledge, for whatſoever you 
« yourſelf do in perſon, or ſuffer through your connivance 
* to be done by others, is wholly your own; therefore, 
= {In the preſence of Gop, angels and men, I pronounce 
your fatherhood to be the author of all theſe evils; and 
2 41 and this whole congregation will be a witneſs in the day 
* of judgment, that theſe things have come to your ears.“ 
All men thought the biſhop would have deprived Mr. Gilpin 
for this freedom, as ſoon as he came out of the pulpit, but 
by the good providence of Gop, it had a quite different 
effect; the biſhop thanked him for his faithful reproof, and 
after this ſuffered him to go on with his annual progreſs, 
giving him no further diſturbance. At length his lean body 
being quite worn out with labour and travail, and feeling 
the approaches of death, he commanded the poor to be 
called together, and took a ſolemn leave of them; afterwards 
he did the like by his relations and friends; then giving 
himſelf up to Gob, he took his bed about the end of Fe- 
bruary, and died March 4, 1583, in the both year of his 
| age. 


2 
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age. He was a heavenly man, endued with a large and 
generous ſoul, of a tall ſtature of body, with a Roman noſe; 
his clothes were neat and plain; for he was frugal in his 
own dreſs, though very bountiful to others. His doors 
were always open for the entertainment of ſtrangers. He 
boarded in his own houſe twenty-four ſcholars, moſt of 
whom were upon charity. - He kept a table for the poor 
every Lord's day, from Michaelmas to Eaſter, and expended 
500 pounds for a free ſchool. for their children. Upon the 
whole, he was a pious, devout, and open-hearted divine; a 
conſcientious non-conformiſt, but againſt /eparation. He 
was accounted a ſaint by his very enemies, if he had any 
ſuch, being full of faith and good works; and was at lat 
put into his grave as a ſhock of corn fully ripe. f 

The ſame year died ErmMuND GRIN DAL, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, born at Copland in the county of Cumberland in 
the year 1519, and educated in Cambridge. He was a 
famous preacher in King Edward's days, and was nominated 
by him to a biſhoprick, when he was only thirty-three years 
of age; but that King dying ſoon after, he went into cxile, 
and imbibed the principles of a further reformation than 
had as yet obtained in England. Upon Queen Elizabeth's 
acceſhon he returned to England, and was advanced firſt to 
the ſee of London, and then to York and Canterbury, though 
he could hardly perſuade himſelf for ſome time to wear the 
Habits, and comply with the ceremonies of the church; nor 
did he ever heartily approve them, yet thought it better to 
ſupport the reformation on that foot, than hazard it back 
into the hands of the papiſts. f He was of a mild and mo- 
derate temper, eaſy of acceſs, and affable even in his highelt 
exaltation. He is blamed by ſome, for his gentle uſage of 
the puritans, though he uſed them worſe than he would 
have done, if he had been left to himſelf. About a year 
or two after his promotion to the ſee of Canterbury, he loſt 
the Queen's favour on the account of the propheſyings, and 
was ſuſpended for ſome years, during which time, many 


t © The worth and labours of this excellent man,” it was obſerved 
(in the New Annual Regiſter for 1789) have been amply diſplayed in the 
preſent century, by the elegant pen of one of his own name and family.” 


4 + Grindal's Life, p. 295. 


puritan 


puritan miniſters took ſhelter in the counties of Kent and 
Surry, &c. which made more work for his ſucceſſor. The 
good old archbiſhop being blind and broken-hearted, the 
Oucen took off his ſequeſtration about a year before his 
death, and ſent to acquaint him, that if he would reſign, he 
ſhould have her favour, and an honourable penſion; which 
he promiſed to accept within fix months; but Whitgift who 
was deſigned for his ſucceſſor, refuſing to enter upon the ſee 
while Grindal lived, he made a ſhift to hold it till his death, 
which happened July 6th, 1583, in the 63d year of his 
age. Camden calls him a religious and grave divine. Hol- 
lingshead ſays, he was ſo ſtudious that his book was bis bride, 
and his ſtudy his bride-chamber, in which he ſpent his eye- 
ſight, his flrength, and his health. He was certainly a learned 
and venerable prelate, and had a high eſteem for the name 


and doctrines of Calvin, with whom, and with the German 


divines, he held a conſtant correſpondence. His high 
{tations did not make him proud; but if we may believe 
his ſucceſſor in the ſee of Tork, archbiſhop Sandys, he muſt 
be tainted with avarice (as moſt of the Queen's biſhops 
were) becauſe, within two months after he was tranſlated to 


Canterbury, he gave to his kinſmen and ſervants, and ſold 


for round ſums of money to himſelf, ſix- ſcore leaſes and 
patents, even then when they were thought not to be good 
in law.“ But upon the whole, he was one of the beſt of 
ueen Elizabeth's biſhops. He lies buried in the chancel 
of the church at Croydon, where his effigies is to be ſeen at 
length in his doctor's robes, and in a praying poſture. 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ult. ſuppl. p. 21. 


+ This prelate is the Agrind of Spencer, which is the ana of his 
name. The French proteſtants were very much indebted to his influence 
and activity in obtaining for them a ſettlement in Exgland, in their own 
method of worſhip. This was the beginning of the Walloon church, 
ſituated in Threadneedle-ſtreet, London; which has ever ſince been appro- 
priated to the uſe of the French nation. 

Britiſh Biography, vol. iii. p. 161. Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, 
vol. ii. p. 204, note 8vo. Eo. 
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From the death of Archbiſhop Garvin, to the Pan 
Invaſion in 1588. 


PON the death of GRIN DAL, Dr. JohN Wrrrorrr, 

biſhop of Wircefter, was tranſlated to the fee of 
Canterbury, and confirmed Sept. 23d, 1583. He had dif. 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the controverſy againſt the puritans, 
and was therefore thought the moſt proper perfon to reduce 
their numbers. Upon his advancement the Queen charged 
him © to reſtore the diſcipline of the church, and the 
& uniformity eſtabliſhed by law, which, (ſays her majeſty) 
cc through the connivance of ſome pre/ates, the obitinacy of 
ce the puritans, and the power of ſome noblemen, is run 
& out of ſquare.” Accordingly the very firſt week, his 
grace publiſhed the following articles, and ſent them to the 
biſhops of his province, for their direction in the govern- 
ment of their ſeveral dioceſes:.— 


« That all preaching, catechiſing, and praying in any 
cc private family, where any are preſent beſides the tamily, 
& be utterly bed * That none do preach or cate- 
c chiſe except alſo he will read the whole ſer vice, and ad- 
c miniſter the ſacraments four times a year. That all 
« preachers, and others in eccleſiaſtical orders, do at all 
cc times wear the habits preſcribed. That none be admitted 
ce to preach unleſs he be ordained according to the manner 
&« of the church of England. That none be admitted to 
ce preach, or exccute any part of the eccleſiaſtical function, 
ce unleſs he ſubſcribe the three following articles: 1ſt, To 
& the Queen's SUPREMACY over all perſons, and in all cauſes 
& ecclefraſtical and civil within her maje/'y's dm in lons. 2dly, 
&* To the book of common prayer, and of the ordination of 

„ prigſis and deacons, as containing nothing contrary to the 
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« word of Gor; and that they will uſe it in all their publick 
« miniſlrations, yay no other. 3dly, To the thirty-nine articles 
« of the church of En land, agreed upon in the ſynod of 1562, 
and afterwards cos firmed by parliament.” And with: 
what ſeverity his grace enforced theſe articles, will be ſeen 
preſently. 

It is caſy to obſerve, that they were all levelled at the 
puritans; but the moſt diſintereſted civil lawyers of theſe 
times were of opinion, that his grace had no legal anthority 
to impoſe thoſe, or any other articles, upon the clergy, with- 
out the broad ſeal; and that all his proceedings upon them 
were an abuſe of the royal prerogative, contrary to the 
laws of the land, and conſequently ſo many acts of opprethon 
upon the ſubject. Their reaſons were; 

1. Becauſe the taruce of the 25th Henry VIIIth, chap. 
20, expreſly prohibirs “ the whole body of the clergy, or 
any one of them, to put in uſe any conſtitutions, or canons 

* already made, or here aiter to be made, except they be made 
in convocation aſſembled by the King's writ, his royal aſſent 
being alfo had thereunto, on pain of fine and impriſonment. 

2. Becauſe, by the ſtatute of 1it E/ix. chap. 3, © All 
1 © ſuch) juriſdictions, privileges, ſuperiorities, pre-eminencies, 

* ipiritual or eccleſiaſtical power and authority, which hath: 
" — been, or may lawfully be executed or uſed for 
the viſitation of rhe eccleſiaſtical ſtate and perſons, and 
* tor reformation of the fame, and of all manner of errors, 
+ hereſies, ſchiſms, abuſes, contempts, and enormities, are 

yr ever united to the imperial crown of theſe realm. — 
Whence it follows, that all power is taken from the biſhops, 
except that of governing their dioceſes according to the 
laws of the land, or according to any further injunctions 
they may receive from the crown under the broad ſeal. 

3. Becauſe ſome of the archbiſhop's articles were direct l 

my to the ſtatute laws of the realm, which the Queen 

-r{elF has not power to alter or diſpenfe with. By the 13th 
Ei. chap. 12, the ſubſcription of = clergy is limit ed ro 
thoſe articles of the church, which relate to the doftrines of 
Jaith, a adminiſiration of the ſe eranments ONLY: whereas 
the | hop cujoiucd them to ſubſcribe the whole thirty- nine. 


MS. p. 429. And 
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And by the preamble of the ſame ſtatute, all ordinations in 
the times of popery, or after the manner of foreign reformed 
churches, are admitted to be valid, ſo that ſuch may enjoy 
any eccleſiaſtical preferment in the church: but the arch. 
biſhop ſays, [ Art. 4th | That none ſhall be admitted to preach, 
unleſs he be ordained according to the manner of the church of 
England. Upon theſe accounts, if the Queen had fallen 
out with him, he might have incurred the guilt of a pra- 
munire. | 

To theſe arguments it was replied by his grace's lawyers, 

1. That by the canon law, the archbiſhop has power to make 
laws for the well-government of the church, ſo far as they dy 
not encounter the peace of the church, and quietneſs of the 
realm. To which it was anſwered, this might be true in 
times of popery, but the caſe was very much altered ſince 
the reformation, becauſe now the archbiſhops and biſhops 
authority is derived from the perſon of the Queen only; for 
the late Queen Mary, having ſurrendered back all eccleſi. 
aſtical juriſdiction into the hands of the pope, the preſent 
Queen upon her acceſſion had no juriſdiction reſident in her 
perſon, till the ſtatute of recognition, Elix. 1ſt, by which 
the archbiſhops and biſhops of this realm, being exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the pope, are made ſubject to the 
_— to govern her people in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, as her 
other ſubjects govern the fame (according to their places) in 
civil cauſes;* ſo that the clergy are no more to be called the 
archbiſhops or biſhops* children, but the Queen's liege people, 
and are to be governed by them according to the laws, 
which laws are ſuch canons, con/titutions, and ſynodals pro- 
vincial, as were in force before 25 Heu. VIII. and are not 
contrary, nor repugnant to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, nor derogatory to her majeſty's prerogative royal; and 
therefore all canons made before 25 Hen. VIII. giving to the 
archbiſhops or biſhops an unlimited power over the clergy, 
as derived from the /ce of Rome, are utterly void, ſuch canons 
being directly againſt the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, 
which do not admit of any ſubject executing a law but by 
authority from-the prince; and they are derogatory to her 
majeſty's prerogative royal, becauſe hereby ſome of her 


* MS. P. 661 » ſubjects 
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ſubj ects might claim an unlimited power over her other 
ſubje&s, independent of the crown, and by their private 
authority command or forbid what they pleaſe. Since then 
the archbiſhop's articles were framed by his own private au- 
thority, they cannot be juſtified by any of the canons now 
in force. And as for the peace of the church and quiet of the 
realm, they were ſo far from promoting them, that they 
were like to throw both into confuſion. 

2. It was faid that the Queen, as head of the church, had 
power to publiſh articles and injunctions for reducing the clergy 
to uniformity; and that the archbiſhop had the Queen's licence 
and conſent for what he did. But the Queen herſelf had no 
authority to publiſh articles and injunctions in oppoſition to 
the laws; and as for her majeſty's permiſſion and conſent, it 
could be no warrant to the archbiſhop, except it had been 
under the great ſcal. And if the archbiſhop had no legal 
authority to command, the clergy were not obliged to obey; 
the oath of canonical obedience does not bind in this caſe, 
becauſe it is limited to /icitis et hongſtis, things lawful and 
honeſt; whereas the preſent articles being againſt law, they 
were enforced by no legal authority, and were ſuch as the 
miniſters could not hone/tly conſent to. 

Notwithſtanding theſe objections, the archbiſhop, in his 
primary metropolitical viſitation, inſiſted peremptorily, that 
all who enjoyed any office or benefice in the church ſhould 
ſubſcribe the three articles above-mentioned; the ſecond of 
which he knew the puritans would refuſe: Accordingly 
there were ſuſpended for not ſubſcribing, 


In the county of Norfolk - - - 64 Miniſters. 
/ = =; 
Suſſex, about = 30 
. Effex <=. «Yo 
Kent - = 19 or 20 


Lincolnſhire «-  - 21 


In all 233 


1 


All whoſe names are now before me; beſides great numbers 
in the dioceſe of Peterborough, in the city of London, and 
proportionable in other counties; ſome of whom were dig- 

nitarics 
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nitaries in the church, and moſt of them graduates in the 
univerſity; of theſe ſome were allowed time, but forty-nine 
were abſolutely deprived at once.+ 

-Among the ſuſpended miniſters his grace ſhewed ſome par. 
ticular favour to thoſe of Suſſex, at the interceſſion of ſome 
great perſons; for after a long diſpute and many arguments 
before himſelf at Lambeth, he accepted of the ſubſcription 
of ſix or ſeven, with their own explication of the rubricks, 
and with a declaration that their ſubſcription was not to be 
underſtood in any other ſenſe, than as far as the Books 
were agreeable to the word of Gop, and to the ſubſtance of 
religion eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and to the ana- 
byy of faith; and that it did not extend to any thing not expreſſed 
in the ſaid bocks.* Of all which the archbiſhop allowed 
them an authentick copy in writing, dated Dec. the 6th, 
1583, and ordered his chancellor to ſend letters to Chiche/ter, 
that the reſt of the ſuſpended miniſters in that county might 
be indulged the ſame favour. 2 

Many good and pious men ſtrained their conſciences on 
this occaſion; ſome ſubſcribed the articles with this pro- 
teſtation in open court, as far as they are agreeable to the 
word of G; and others dempto ſecundo, that is, taking 
away the ſecond. Many, upon better conſideration, repented 
their ſubſcribing in this manner, and would have raſed out 
their names, but it was not permitted. Some, who were 
allured to ſubſcribe with the promiſes of favour and better 
preferment, were neglected and forgotten, and troubled in 
the commiſſaries court as much as before. 5 The court took 
no notice of their prote/lations or reſerves; they wanted 
nothing but their hands, and when they had got them, 
they were all liſted under rhe fame colours, and publiſhed to 
the world as abſolute ſubſcribers. 

The body of the inferior clergy withed and prayed for 
ſome amendments in the /ervice book, to make their brethren 
ealy. I am ſure (ſays a learned divine of theſe times) that 
ce this good would come of it. (I.) It would pleaſe al- 
© mighty Gop. (2.) The learned miniſters would be more 


+ MS. p. 436. * MS. p. 323, 405. Life of Whitgift,pp. 129. 
$ Fenner's Anſwer to Dr. Bridges, p. 119, 120. ] 
(e firmly 
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« firmly united againſt the papiſts. (3.) The good miniſters 
and good ſubjects, whereof many are now at Weeping-Crofs, 


« would be cheered; and many able ſtudents encouraged to 
« take upon them the miniſtry. And, (4.) Hereby the 
e papiſts, and more cartleſs ſort of profeſſors, would be 
e more caſily won to religion. If any object, that excellent 
« men were publiſhers of the Book oF PRAYER, and that 
« jt would be ſome diſgrace to the church to alter it, I 
<« anſwer, 11t. That though worthy men are to be accounted 
« of, yet their overſights in matters of religion are not to 
ebe honoured by ſubſcriptions. 2dly; The reformation of 
« the ſervice book can be no diſgrace to us nor them, for 
men's ſecond thoughts are wiſer than their firſt; and the 
« papiſts in the late times of Pius V. reformed our Lady's 
« P/alter. To conclude, if amendments: to the book be 
<« inconvenient, it muſt be either in regard of proteſtants 
or papiſts; it cannot be in regard of proteſiants, for very 
« great numbers of them pray heartily to Gop for it. And 
« if it be in regard of the papifts, we are not to mind 
them; for they whoſe captains lay, that we have neither 
e church, nor ſacraments, nor miniſters, nor Queen, in 
„England, are not greatly to be regarded of us.“ 

But Whitgift was to be influenced by no ſuch arguments; 
he was againſt all alterations in the liturgy, for this general 
reaſon, Left the church ſhould be thought to have maintained 
an error: which is ſurprizing to come from the mouth of a 
proteſtant biſhop, who had ſo lately ſeparated from the infal- 
lible church of Rome. His grace's arguments for ſubſcription 
to his articles are no leſs remarkable. 1ſt. If you do not ſub- 
ſcribe to the bk of common prayer, you do in effect ſay 
there is no true ſervice of Gop, nor adminiſtration of ſacra- 
ments in the land. 2dly. If you do not ſubſcribe the book 
of ordination of prieſts, &c. then our calling mult be unlaw- 
ful, and we have no true miniſtry nor church in England. 
34ly. If you do not ſubſcribe the book of the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles, you deny true doctrine to be eſtabliſhed among us, 
which is the main note of a true church. Could an honeſt 
man, and a great ſcholar, be in earneſt with this reaſoning? 


* MS. p. 156, + Life of Whitgift, p. 125. 
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Might not the puritans diſlike ſome things in the ſervice 
book without invalidating the whole? Did not bis grace 
know, that they offered to ſubſcribe to the uſe of the ſervice 
book, as far as they could apprehend it conſonant to truth, 
though they could not give it under their hands, that there 
was nothing in it contrary to the word of Gob, nor promiſe 
to uſe the whole without the leaſt variation, in their publick 
miniury? But according to the archbiſhop's logick, the 
church mult be infallible or no church at all. The liturgy 
muſt be perfect in every phraſe and ſentence, or it is no true 
ſervice of Gop; and every article of the church muſt be 
agreeable to ſcripture, or they contain no true doctrine at all, 
He told the miniſters, that all who did not ſubſcribe his ar- 
ticles were /chiſmaticks; that they had ſeparated themſelves 
from the church; and declared peremptorily, that they ſhould 
be turned our of it. | 

This conduct of the archbiſhop was expoſed in a pamphlet, 
entitled the Practice of Prelates;+ which fays, that none 
ever uſed good miniſters ſo ſeverely ſince the reformation as 
he; that his ſevere proceedings were againſt the judgment 
of many of his brethren the biſhops, and that the devil, the 
common enemy of mankind, had certainly a hand in it.— 
For who of the miniſters (ſays this writer) have been rumul- 
tuous or unpeaceable? Have they not ſtriven for peace in 
their miniſtry, in their writings, and by their example; and 
ſought for their diſcipline only by lawful and dutiful means? 
Why then ſhould the archbiſhop tyrannize over his fellow 
miniſters, and ſtarve many thouſand fouls, by depriving all 
who refuſe ſubſcription? Why ſhould he lay ſuch ſtrels 
upon popiſh opinions, and upon an hierarchy that never 
obtained till the approach of antichriſt? 

Loud were the cries of theſe poor ſufferers and their 
diſtreſſed families ro Heaven for mercy, as well as to their 
ſuperiors on earth! Their temptations were ſtrong; for as 
men, they were moved with compaſſion for their <vives and 
little ones; and as faithful miniſters of Chriſt, they were 
deſirous to be uſeful, and to preſerve the te/timony of a good 
conſcience. Some through frailty were overcome and ſub- 
mitted, but moſt of them caſt themſelves and families upon 


+ Life of Whitgift, p. 122. the 
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the providence of Gop; having written to the Queen, to 
the archbiſhop, and to the lords of the council; and after 
ſome time to the parliament, for a friendly conference, or a 
publick diſputation, when and where, and before whom 
they pleaſed; though without ſucceſs. 5 | 
The ſupplication of the Norfolk miniſtert to the lords of 
the council, ſigned with twenty hands; the fupplication of 
the Lincolnſhire miniſters with twenty-one hands; the fuppli- 
cation of the Eſſex miniſters with twenty-ſeven hands; the 
ſupplication of the Oxford/bire miniſters with — hands; the 
ſupplication of the miniſters of Kent with ſeventeen hands, 
are now before me; beſides the ſupplication of the London 
miniſters, and of thoſe of the dioceſe of Ely and Cambridge- 
ſhire; repreſenting in moſt moving language their unhappy 
circumſtances, ** We commend, they ſay, to your honours 
«© compaſſon our poor families, but much more do we com- 
mend our doubtful, fearful, and diſtreſſed conſciences, to- 
« gether with the cries of our poor people, who are 
« hungring after the word, and are now as ſheep having no 
« ſhepherd. We have applied to the archbiſhop, but camget 
no relief, we therefore humbly beg it at your honours 
„hands.“ — They declare their readineſs ro ſubſcribe the 
doctrinal articles of the church, according to the Stat. 13 
Eli. cap. 12. and to the other articles, as far as they are not 
repugnant to the word of Gon. And they promiſe further, 
if they may be diſpenſed with as to ſubſeriptian, that they will 
make no diſturbance in the church, nor ſeparate from it. 
The Kentiſh miniſters, in their ſupplication to the lords of 
the council, profeſſed their reverence for the eſtabliſhed 
church, f and their eſteem for the book of common prayer, 
| fo 
$ In the year 1683 one John Lewis, for d ying the deity of Chriſt, 
was burnt at Norwich. Many of the popiſh perſuaſion, under the charge 
of treaſon, were executed in different places. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
ſeverities, © her majeſty (ſays Fuller) was moſt merciful unto many popiſh 
malefactors, whoſe lives ſtood forfeited to the law, in the rigour thereof. 


«* Seventy, who had been condemned, by one act of grace were pardoned 
and ſent beyond ſea.” Church Hiſtory, b. ix. p. 169, 170. ED, 
+ MS. p. 328, 330, &c. 

This has been conſidered, by Biſhop Farburton, as inconſiſtent with 
calling the eſtabliſbed church an hierarchy, that never obtained till the 
approach of antichriſt,” But the charge of inconſiſtency does not lie 

Aa 2 againſt 


. 


ſo far as that they ſaw no neceſlity of ſeparating from the 
unity. of the church on that account: That they believed 
the word preached, and the ſacraments adminiſtered accord. 
ing to what touching the ſubſtance, to be lawful. They 
promiſed to ſhew themſelves obedient to the Queen, in all 
cauſes ecclefafiical and civil; but then they added, that 
there were'many things that needed reformation, which there. 
are they could not honefily ſet their hands to.“ They con- 
clude with praying for indulgence, and fubſcribe themſelves 
their honours daily and faithful orators, the miniſters of Kent 
ſuſpended from the execution of their miniſtry. 
The London” miniſters applied to the convocation, and 
fifteen of them offered to ſubſcribe to the Queen's ſupremacy, 
19:;the ꝝzſe of the common prayer book, and to the dodtrinal 
articles of the church, if they might be reſtored; but then 
add; e dare not ſay there is nothing in the three books 
+ repugnant to the word of God, till we are otherwiſe en. 
*:/ightened; and therefore humbly pray our brethren in 
% convocation, to be a means to the. Queen and parliament, 
* that we may not be preſſed to an abſolute ſubſcription, but 
& be ſuffered to go on in the: quiet; diſcharge: of the duties 
of our calling, as we have done heretofore, to the honour 
of Almighty Gop, and the edification of his church.— 
We proteſt, before Gop and our Saviour Jefus Chriſt, 
that if by any means, by doing that which is not wicked, 
e might continue {till our labours in the - goſpel, we 
* wonld-gladly and willingly do any thing that might procure 
that bleſſing, eſteeming it more than all the riches in the 
world; but if we cannot. be ſuffered to continue in our 
places and.callings, we beleech the Lord to ſhew greater 
& mercy to thoſe by whom this affliction ſhall be brought 
upon us, and upon the people committed to our charge, 
& for whom we will note ceaſe to pray, that the good work 
* which the Lord has begun by our labours may {till be ad- 
e vanced, to that day when the Lord ſhall give them and us 
cc comfort one in another, and in his preſence everlaſting 
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againſt the Kentiſh miniſters who. ſpeak above, unleſs it be proved that 
they were the authors of the pamphlet, entitled the Practice f Prelates, 
. which contains the other ſentiments. Ep. 


* MS. p. 326, 6 happineb 
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% happineſs and eternal glory.” || This petition was pre- 


ſented to the convocation, in the firſt ſeſhons of the next 

arliament, in the name of the miniſters of London that had 
refuſed to ſubſcribe the articles lately enforced upon them; with 
an humble requeſt to have their doubts fatisfied by con- 
ference, or any otheF way. | 

Among the ſuſpended miniſters of London, was the learned 
and virtuous Mr. Barber, who preached four times a week 
at Bow Church: His pariſhioners, to the number of 120, 
ſigned a petition to the lord-mayor and court of aldermen 
for his releaſe, but that court could not obtain it. March 4, 
1584, the learned Mr. Field and Mr. Egerton were ſuſpended. 
Mr. Field had been often in bonds for non- conformity; he 
was miniſter of Aldermary, and had admitted an aſſembly 
of miniſters at his houſe, among whom were ſome Scots 
divines, who being diſaffected to the hierarchy, the aſſembly 
was declared an unlawful conventicle, and Mr. Field was ſuſ- 
pended from his miniſtry for entertaining them; bur the reſt 
were deprived for not ſubſcribing. | | 

Many gentlemen of reputation both in city and country 
appeared for the ſuſpended miniſters, as well out of regard 
to their poor families, as for the ſake of religion, it being 
impoſſible ſo ſupply to many vacancies as were made 
in the church upon this occaſion, The gentlemen of 
Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Kent, interceded with the arch- 
biſhop, alleging that it was very hard to deal with men ſo 
ſeverely for a few rites and ceremonies, when they were 
neither hereticks nor /chiſmaticks, and when the country 
wanted their uſeful preaching. The pariſhioners of the 
ſeveral places from whence the miniſters were ejected, ſigned 
petitions to the lord treaſurer, and others of the Queen's 
council, beſeeching them, in the bowels of Feſus Cori that 
their miniſters being of an upright and holy converſation, 
and diligent preachers of the word of Gop, might be re- 
ſtored, or otherwiſe (their livings being only of ſmall _— 
their ſouls would be in danger of periſhing for lack © 
knowledge.“ 


Ms. p. 595, 623. + MS. p. 460, 568, Ke. MS. p. 487. 
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The inhabitants of Malden in Eſſex ſent up a complaint to 
the council, „That ſince their miniſters had been taken 
„from them, for not ſubſcribing to certain articles neither 
* confirmed by the law of Gop, nor of the land; they had 
none left but ſuch as they could prove unfit for that office, 
* being altogether ignorant, having been either popiſb prieſts 
Sor ſhiftleſs men, thruſt in upon the miniſtry when they 
© knew not elſe how to live; men of occupation, ſerving men, 
& and the baſeſt of all ſorts; and which is moſt lamentable, 
& as they are men of no gifts, ſo they are of no common, 
* honeſty, but rivers, dicers, drunkards, &c. and of offen- 
ce five lives. Theſe are the men (ſay they) that are ſup- 
ported, whoſe reports and ſuggeſtions againſt others are 
* readily received and admitted; by reaſon of which, mul. 
& titudes of papiſts, hereticks, and other enemies to Gop 
* and the Queen are increaſed, and we ourſelves in danger 
of being inſulted. We therefore humbly beſcech your 
* honours in the bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, to be a means of re- 
* ſtoring our godly and faithful miniſters; ſo ſhall we and 
* many thouſands of her majeſty's ſubjects, continue our 
daily ſupplications to Almighty Gop, &c.”? 

The petition of the inhabitants of Norwich, ſigned with 
176 hands, and many letters and ſupplications from the moſt 
populous town in England, to the ſame purpoſe, are now 
before me. But thele appeals of the puritans and their 
friends did them no ſervice; for the watchful archbiſhop, 
whole eyes were about him, wrote to the council to put them 
in mind, © That the cauſe of the puritans did not lie before 
them: That he wondered at the preſumption of the mi- 
& ni/ters, to bring his doings in queſtion before their lordſbips; 
and at their proud ſpirit, to dare to offer to diſpute before 
& ſo great a body againſt the religion eſtabliſhed by law, 
and againſt a book ſo painfully penned, and confirmed 
ce by the higheſt authority.” He then adds, © That it 
„ was not for him to fit in his place, if every curate in 
his dioceſe muſt diſpute with him; nor could he do his 
e duty to the Queen, if he might not proceed without in- 
* terruption; but if they would help him he ſhould ſoon 
e bring them to comply.“ T As to the gentlemen who 


n Life of Whitgelt, p. 127. petitioned 
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petitioned for their miniſters, he told them to their faces, 
that he would not ſuffer their factious miniſters, unleſs they 
would ſubſcribe: That no church ought to ſuffer its laudable 
rites to be neglected: That though the miniſters were not 
hereticks, they were /chifmaticks, becauſe they raiſed a con- 
tention in the church, about things not neceſſary to ſalvation. 
And as for lack of preaching, if the gentlemen or pariſh- 
joners would let him diſpoſe of their livings, he would take 
care to provide them with able men. Thus this great prelate, 
who had complied with the popiſh religion,$ and kept his 
place in the univerſity through all the reign of Queen 
Mary, was reſolved to bear down all oppoſition, and to 
diſplay his ſovereign power againſt thoſe whoſe conſciences 
were not as flexible as his own. 
ut not content with his epi/copal juriſdiftion, his grace 
ſolicited the Queen for a new ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 
and gave her majeſty theſe weighty reaſons for it, among 
others. Becauſe the puritans contemn the eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures. Becauſe the cammiſſion may order a ſearch for ſeditious 
books, and examine the writers or publiſhers upon oath, 
which a biſhop cannot. Becauſe the eccle/raftical commiſſion 
can puniſh by fines, which are very commodious to the go- 
vernment; or by impriſonment, which will ſtrike more terror 
into the puritans. Becauſe a notorious fault cannot be 
notoriouſly puniſhed, but by the commiſſion. Becauſe the 
whole eccleſiaſtical law is but a carcaſe without a ſoul, 
unleſs it be quickened by the commi/fron.* 
The Queen, who was already diſpoſed to methods of ſe- 
verity, eaſily gave way to the archbiſhop's arguments, and 


{ Biſhop Maddox here cenſures Mr. Neal, and ſays that the reverſe was 
true. The fact, from all his biographers, appears to be, that on the ex- 
pectation of a viſitation of the univerſity, in Queen Mary's reign, to ſuppreſs 
hereſy, and to oblige ſuch as were qualified to take the firſt tonſure; M hit- 
giſt, foreſeeing his danger, and fearing not only an expulſion but for his 
ife, particularly becauſe he could not comply with this requiſition, would 
nave gone abroad: but Dr. Pearn encouraged and — . him to ſtay, 
bidding him to keep his own counſel, and not utter his opinion, and en- 
gaging to conceal him without incurring any danger to his conſcience in 
this viſitation. He continued, therefore, in the college throughout this 
reign. But it is not to be conceived but that he muſt have preſerved an 
outward conformity to the publick and uſual ſervices of the ch. Ev. 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 134. 
ordered 
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ordered a new high commiſſion to be prepared, which ſhe put 
the great ſeal to, in the month of December 1583, and the 
26th year of her reign. 8 


$ There had been five high commiſſions before this, in moſt of which 
the powers of the commiſſioners had been enlarged; but foraſmuch as the 
court was now almoſt at its height, I will give the reader an abſtract of their 
commiſſion from an atteſted copy, under the hand and ſeal of Abr 
Hartwell, a notary publick, at the ſpecial requeſt and command of the 
archbiſhop himſelf, dated January 7th, 1583-4. . 

The preamble recites the act of the firſt of the Queen, commonly called 
the act for reſtoring to the crown the antient juriſdiction of the ſlate eccle. 
fraſtical and civil, and the aboliſhing all foreign power repugnant to the 
ſame: and another of the ſame year, pr uniformity of common prayer 
and ſervice of the church and adminiſtration of the ſacraments: and a 
third of the 5th of the Queen, entitled an ad, , afſurance of the Queen's 
powers oper all ſtates, &c.: and a fourth of the 13 Elix. entitled, an 
act for reforming certain diſorders touching miniſters of the church: as 
the foundation of her cecleſiaftical juriſdiction and power. Her majeſty 
then names forty-four commiſſioners, whereof twelve were biſhops ; ſome 
were privy counſellors, lawyers, and officers of ſtate, as Sir Francis Knollys 
treaſurer of the hyuſhold, Sir Francis Walfngham ſecretary of ſtate, Sir 

Walter Mildmay chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Ralph Sadlier chancellor 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter, Sir Gi/bert Gerard maſter of the Rolls, Sir 
Robert Manhood lord chief baron of the Exchequer, Sir Owen Hopton 
lieutenant of the Tower of London, 7obn Popham, elq; attorney-general, 
Thomas Egerton, eſq; ſolicitor- general; the reſt were deans, archdeacons, 
and civilians. Her majeſty then proceeds 


« WE, earneſtly minding to have the above-mentianed laws put in 
ce execution, and putging ſpecial truſt and confidence in your wiſdoms and 
« diſcretions, have authorized and appointed you to be our commiſſioners: 
nnd do give full power and authority to you, or any three of you, whereof 

_ * the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or one of the biſhops mentioned in the 
« commiſſion, or Sir Francis N alſing bam, Sir Gilbert Gerard, or ſome 
*« of the civilians, to be one, to enquire from time to time during our 
«« pleaſure, as well by the cats of twelve good and lawful men, as alſo 
© by witneſſes, and all other means and ways you can deviſe ; of all offences, 
5 contempts, miſdemeanors, &c. done and committed contrary to the tenor 
re of the ſaid ſeveral ads and Patutes; and allo to enquire of all heretical 
e opinions, ſeditious books, contempts, conſpiracies, falſe rumours or talks, 
«« flanderous words and ſayings, &c. contrary to the aforeſaid laws, or 
any others, ordained for the maintenance of religion in this realm, to- 
ce gether with their abettors, counſellors, or coadjutors. 

« And further we do gwe full power to you, or any three of you, whereof 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or one of the biſhops mentioned in the 
« commiſſion, to be one, to hear and determine concerning the premiſes, 
and to order, correct, reform, and puniſh all perſons dwelling in places 


*« exempt or not exempt, that wilfully and obſtinatęly abſent from church, 
- " 10 ar 
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The court of H1GH coMmMissION was ſo called, becauſe 
it claimed a larger juriſdiction, and higher powers than the 
ordinary courts of the biſhops; its juriſdiction extended over 
the whole kingdom, and was the ſame in a manner with that 
which kad been veſted in the ſingle perſon of Lord Cromtvel, 
vicar- general to King Henry VIII. though now put into com- 

miſſion. 


cor divine ſervice eſtabliſhed by law, by the cenſures of the church, or any 
« her lawful ways and means, by the act of uniformity, or any laws 
« eccleſiaſtical of this realm limited and appointed; and to take order, of 
« your diſcretions, that the penalties and forfeitures limited by the faid act 
„of uniformity againſt the offenders in that behalf may be duly levied, 
* according to the forms preſcribed in the ſaid act, to the uſe of us and 
« the poor, upon the goods, lands and tenements of ſuch offenders, by 
« way of diſtreſs, according to the true meaning and limitation of the 
« ſtatute. 

« And we do further empower you, or any three of you, during our 


© « pleaſure, to viſit and reform all errors, hereſies, ſchiſms, &c. which may 


* lawfully be reformed or reſtrained by cenſures eccleſiaſtical, deprivation 
« or otherwiſe, according to the power and authority limited and appointed 
« by the laws, ordinances and ſtatutes of this realm. 

And we do hereby further empower you, or any three of you, to call 
before you ſuch perſons as have eccleſiaſtical livings, and to deprive fuch of 
* them as wilfully and adviſedly maintain any doctrine contrary to ſuch arti- 
« cles of religion of the ſynod of 1562, which only concern the confeſſion of 
« the true faith and doctrine of the ſacraments, and will not revoke the ſame. 

And we do further empower you, or any three of you, to puniſh all 
© inceſts, adulteries, fornications, outrages, miſbehaviours and diſorders 
* ix marriage; and all grievous offences puniſhable by the eccleſiaſtical 
laws, according to the tenor of the Iaws in that behalf, and according to your 
abi ſdoms, conſciences, and diſcretions, commanding you, or any three of you, 
© to deviſe all ſuch lawful ways and means for the ſearching out the premi- 
« ſes, as by you ſhall be thought neceſſary: And upon due proof thereof 
had, by confeſſion of the party, or lawful witneſſes, or by any other 
due means, to order and award ſuch puniſhment by fine, impriſonment, 
** cenſures of the church, or by all or any of the ſaid ways, as to your 
*« wiſdom and diſcretions ſhall appear moſt meet and convenient. 

And further we do empower you, or any three of you, to call before 
*« you all perſons ſuſpected of any of the premiſes, and to proceed againſt 
them, as the quality of the offence and ſuſpicion ſhall require, to examine 
*« them on their corporal oaths, for the better trial and opening of the truth; 
and if any perſons are obſtinate and diſobedient, either in not appearin 
Nat your command, or not obeying your orders and decrees, then to puniſh 
them by excommunication, or other cenſures ecclefiaſtical, or Ey fine 


© according to your diſcretions; or to commit the ſaid offenders to ward, 


there to remain, till he or they ſhall be by you, or three of you, enlarged 

* or delivered; and ſhall pay ſuch coſts and expences of ſuit as the cauſe 

** ſhall require, and you in juſlice ſhall think reaſonable, - 2 
66 
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miſſion. The court was erected upon the authority of the 
acts mentioned in the preamble, and therefore its powers 
mult be limited by thoſe ſtatutes; but the council for Mr. 
Cawdrey, whoſe caſe was argued before all the judges in 
Trinity term 1591, queſtioned whether the court had any 
foundation at all in law; it being doubtful whether the 
ueen could delegate her eccleſiaſtical authority, or the 
commiſſaries act by virtue of ſuch delegation, 
But admitting the court to be legal, it will appear that 
both the Queen and her commiſſioners exceeded the powers 
granted them by law; for it was not the intendment of the 
act of ſupremacy, to veſt any new powers in the crown, but 
* only to reſtore thoſe which were ſuppoſed to be its ancient and 
natural right. Nor do the ads above recited authorize the 
Queen to diſpenſe with the laws of the realm, or act contrary 
to them; or to ſet aſide the ordinary legal courſe of proceed- 
ing in other courts of judicature, by indictments, witneſſes, 
and a jury of twelve men; nor do they empower her to levy 
fines, and inflict what corporal puniſhments ſhe pleaſes upon 
offenders; but in all criminal cafes, where the preciſe puniſh. 
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« And further we give full power and authority to you, or three of 
& you as aforeſaid, to command all our ſheriffs, juſtices, and other officers, 
« by your letters, to apprehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, ſuch perſons as 
you ſhall think meet to be convened before you; and to take ſuch bond as 
« you ſhall think fit, for their perſonal appearance; and in caſe of refuſal, to 
* commit them to ſafe cuſtody, till you ſhall give order for their enlarge- 
ment: And further, to take ſuch ſecurities for their performance of your 
« decrees as you ſhall think reaſonable. And further, you ſhall keep a 
« regiſter of your decrees, and of your fines, and appoint receivers, 
** meſſengers, and other officers, with ſuch falaries as you ſhall think fit; 
« the receiver to certify into the Exchequer, every Eafter and Michaelmas 
© term, an account of the fines taxed and received, under the hands of 
© three of the commiſſioners. ; 

« And we do further empower you, or any Vi of you, whereof ſome to 
ce be biſhops, to examine, alter, review, and amend the ſtatutes of colleges, 
« cathedrals, grammar-ſchools, and other publick foundations, and to 
© preſent them to us to be confirmed. 

« And we do further empower you, to tender the oath of 424 to 
« all miniſters, and others compellable by act of parliament, and to certify 
* the names of ſuch as reſuſe it into the King's-Bench. 

« And laſtly, we do appoint a /eal for your office, having a crown and 
« a roſe over it, and the letter E before, and R after the ſame; and round 


« about the ſeal theſe words, Sigi/. comm. regia maj. ad cauſas eccli- 
« frafticas.” 
ment 
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ment is not determined by the /atute, her commiſſioners were 
to be directed and governed by the common law of the land. 

Yet contrary to the proceedings in other courts, and to 
the eſſential freedom of the Engliſh conſtitution, the Queen 
empowered her commiſſioners, to enquire into all miſde- 
meanours, not only by the oaths of twelve men, and witneſſes, 


but by ALL OTHER MEANS AND WAYS THEY COULD DE- 


vISE; that is, by inquiſition, by the rack, by torture, or by 
any ways and means, that forty-four ſovereign judges ſhould 
deviſe. Surely this ſhould have been limited ro ways and 
means warranted by the laws and cuſtoms of the realm. 
Further, her majeſty empowers her cammiſſioners, to exa- 
mine ſuch perſons as they ſuſpected upon their CORPORAL 
oATHS, for the better trial and opening of the truth, and to 
puniſh thoſe that refuſed the oath, by fine or impriſonment, 
ACCORDING TO THEIR DISCRETION. This refers to the 
oath ex officio mero, and was not in the five firſt commiſſions. 
It was ſaid in behalf of this oath, by Dr. Aubrey, 5 
that though it was not warrantable by the letter of the 
ſtatute of the 1ſt of Elizabeth, yet the canon law being in 
force, before the making of that ſtatute, and the com- 
miſſion warranting the commiſſioners to proceed according 
to the law eccleſiaſtical, they might lawfully adminiſter it 
according to ancient cuſtom.* To which it was anſwered, 
That ſuch an oath was never allowed by any canon of the 
church, or general council, fbr a thouſand years after Chriſt; 
that when it was uſed againſt the primitive chriſtians, the 
pagan emperors countermanded it; that it was againſt the 
pope's law in the decretals, which admits of ſuch an inqui- 
ſition ONLY in caſes of hereſy; nor was it ever uſed in 
England, till the reign of King Henry the IVth, and then it 
was enforced as law, only by a haughty archbiſhop, without 
conſent of the commons of England, till the 25th of Henry 
the VIIIth, when it was utterly abrogated. This pretended 
law was again revived by Queen Mary, but repealed again 
by the iſt of Queen Elizabeth, and ſo remained. Beſides, 


F And nine others, learned civilian and moſt of them, Strype ſays, 
Judges in the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts, Ep. 


Life of Whitgift, p. 340. + Ibid. p. 393, 394. 
l as 
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as this purging men % oath has no foundation in the law of 
the land, it is undoubtedly contrary to the law of nature 
and nations, where this is a received maxim, Nemo tenetur 
ſeipſum accuſare: No man is bound to accuſe himſelf. The 

ueen therefore had no power to authorize her commiſh- 
oners to ſet up an inquiſition, and adminiſter an oath to the 
ſuſpected perſon, to anſwer all queſtions the court ſhould put 
to him, and to convict him upon thoſe anſwers; or if they 
could confront his declarations, to puniſh him as perjured. 

If any perſons diſobeyed the orders and decrees of the court, 
by not appearing at their ſummons, &c. the commiſſioners were 
empoterred to puniſh them by FINE OR IMPRISONMENT, AT 
THEIR DISCRETIONS. This alſo was contrary to law, for 
the body of a ſubje& is to be dealt with, ſecundum legen 
terra, according to the law of the land, as Magna Charta 
and the law faith. The clerk felon in the biſhop's priſon 
is the King's priſoner, and not the 4ifhop's, and therefore 
by the 1ſt of Heury the VIIth, cap. 4, © The biſhop of 
ce the dioceſe is empowered to impriſon ſuch prieſts, or 
& other religious perſons within his juriſdiction, as fhall 
& by examination, and other lawful proofs requiſite by 
5 the law of the church, be convicted of fornication, inceſt, 
or any fleſhly incontinency, and there to detain them for 
* fuch time as ſhall be thought by their diſcretions con- 
* yenient, according to the quality of the offence; and 
& that none of the ſaid archbiſhops or biſhops ſhall 
ebe chargeable with an action of falſe impriſonment for 
« ſo doing.“ Which plainly implies, that a biſhop cannot 
by law commit a man to priſon, except in the cafes above- 
mentioned; and that in all others, the law remains in force 
as before. If then the queen, by her eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 
could not diſpenſe with the laws of the land, it is evident 
that the long and arbitrary impriſonments of the puritan 
clergy, before they had been legally convicted, and all 
their confinements afterwards, beyond the time limited by 
the ſtatutes, were ſo many acts of oppreſſion; and every 
acting biſhop or commiſſioner was liable to be ſued in an 
action of falſe impriſoument. 


* Life of Aylmer, p. 145. 
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The law fays, no man ſhall be fined ultra tenementum, 
beyond his eſtate or ability. But the fines raiſed by this 
court, in the two next reigns; were ſo exorbitant, that na 
man was ſecure in his property or eſtate; though, according 
to Lord Clarendbn, their power of levying any fines at all 
was very doubtful. Some for ſpeaking an unmannerly word, 
or writing what the court was pleaſed to conſtrue a libel, 
were fined from five hundred to ten thouſand pounds, and 
perpetual impriſonment; ſome had their ears cut off and their 
noſes flit, after they had been expoſed ſeveral days in the 
pillory; and many families were driven into baniſhment; 
till in proceſs of time the court became ſuch a general nui- 
ſance, that it was diſſolved by parliament, with a clauſe that 
no ſuch court ſhould be erected for the future. 

Further, the commiſſion gives no authority to the court to 
frame articles, and oblige the clergy to ſubſcribe them. It 
empowers them to reform all errors, hereſies and ſchiſms, 
which may lawfully be reformed, according to the power and 
authority, limited and appointed by the laws and ſtatutes of the 
realm. But there never was a clauſe in any of the com- 
miſons, empowering them to enforce ſubſcription to articles 
of their own deviſing.“ Therefore their doing this, without 
a ſpecial ratification under the great ſeal, was no doubt an 
uſurpation of the ſupremacy, and brought them within the 
compaſs of a premunire, according to the ſtatutes of the 
25th of Henry the VIIIth, cap. 20. and 1 Eliz. cap. 3. 

Laſtly, Though all ſpiritual courts (and conſequently the 
I1gh commiſhon) are and ought to be ſubject to prohibitions 
from the ſupreme courts of law, yet the commiſſioners 
would ſeldom or never admit them, and at length terrified 
the judges from granting them: So that, upon the whole, 
their proceedings were for the moſt part contrary to the 
act of ſubmiſſion of the clergy, contrary to the ſlatute laws 
of the realm, and no better than a ſpiritual inquiſition. 5 


* MS. p. 573. 

In this view it was conſidered by the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh.— 
According to my ſumple judgment,” ſays he, in a letter to the archbiſhop, 
this kind of proceeding is too much ſavoring the Romiſh inquiſition, 
and 15 rather a device to ſeek for offenders, than reform any.” Fuller's 
Church Hiſtory, b. ix. p. 155. Mr. Hume ſtigmatizes this court not only 
45 areal 1NQu1$1TION; but attended with all the 1x1qQuITIEs, as well as 
cruelties, inſeparable from that horrid tribunal. Ev. If 
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If a clergyman omitred any of the ceremonies of the 
church in his publick miniſtrations, or if a pariſhioner bore 
an ill-will to his miniſter, he might inform the commiſſioners 
by letter, that he was a ſuſpedted perſon; upon which a 
urſuivant or meſſenger was ſent to his houſe with a citation. 
The pur ſuiuant who brought them up, had thirty-three 
ſhillings and four-pence for forty-one miles, being about 
nine or ten pence a mile. Upon their appearing before the 
commiſſioners, they were committed priſoners to the Clink 
priſon ſeven weeks, before they were called to their trial, 
When the priſoners were brought to the bar, the court im- 
mediately tendered them the oath, to anſwer all queſtions to 
the beſt of their knowledge; by which they were obliged not 
only to accuſe themſelves, but frequently to bring their re- 
lations and friends into trouble. The party to be examined, 
was not to be acquainted with the interrogatories before-hand, 
nor to have a copy of his anſwers, which were lodged with 
the ſecrerafy of the court, againſt the day of his trial. If 
the commiſhoners could not convict him upon his own con. 
feſſion, then they examined their witneſſes, but never cleared 
Him upon his own oath. If they could not reach the pri- 
ſoner by their ordinary juriſdiction as biſhops, they would 
then fit as cccleraſtical commiſſioners. If they could not con- 


1 The citation was to the following effect: 

« WE will and command you, and every of you, in her majeſty's 
dc name, by virtue of her high commiſffion for cauſes eccle/raſtical, to us and 
others directed, that you, and every of you, do make your perſonal ap- 
ce pearance before us, or others her majeſty's commiſſioners in that behalf 
« appointed, in the conſiſtory within the cathedral church of St. Paul's, 
« London, [or at Lambeth] the 7th day next after the ſight hereof, if we 
« or other our colleagues ſhall then happen to fit in commiſſion, or elle at 
< our next ſitting there, then next immediately following: And that after 
« your appearance there made, you, and every of you, ſhall attend, and 
< not depart without our ſpecial licence; willing and commanding you, to 
* whom theſe our letters ſhall firſt be delivered, to ſhew the ſame, and give 
« ;ntimation and knowledge thereof to the others nominated upon the in- 
« dorſement hereof, as you, and every of you, will anſwer to the contrary 
« at your perils, - Given at London, the 16th of May, 1584. 


Jobn Cant. 
Gabriel Goodman. John London. 


Indorſed, - 
7» Ezekias Morley, 
Rob. Pamnet, aud of Ridgwel in Eſſex. 
William Bigge, 
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vi him upon any fatute, then they had recourſe to their old 
obſolete law eccleſiaſtical; ſo that the priſoner ſeldom knew 
by what law he was to be tried, or how to prepare for his 
defence. Sometimes men were obliged to a long attendance, 
and at other times condemned in haſte without any trial. 
The Reverend Mr, Brayne, a Cambridge miniſter, being ſent 
for to Lambeth, made his appearance before the archbiſhop 
and two other commiſſioners, on Saturday in the afternoon, 
and being commanded ro anſwer the interrogatories of the 
court upon oath, he refuſed, unleſs he might firſt ſee them, 
and write down his anfwers with hist own hand; which his 
grace refuſing, immediately gave him his canonical admoni- 
tions, once, twice, and thrice; and cauſed him to be regiſtered 
for contempt, and ſuſpended. * 

Let the reader carefully peruſe the twenty-four articles 
themſelves, which the archbiſhop framed for the ſervice of 
the court; and then judge, whether it were poſhble for 
an honeſt man to anſwer them upon oath, without expoſing 
himſelf to the mercy of his adverſaries. 5 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 163. 
The articles were theſe that follow: 

1. IurRIMuISs, © Objicimus, ponimus, & articulamur, i. e. We object, put, 
and article to you, That you are a deacon or miniſter, and prieft admitted; 
declare by whom, and what time you were ordered; and likewiſe, that 
your — was according to the book in that behalf by the law of this 


land 1 Et objicimus conjunctim de omni & diviſim de quolibet, i. e. 
And we object to you the whole of this article taken together, an 


* every branch of it ſeparately.” 

2. Item, © Objicimus, ponimus, & articulamur, That you deem and 
judge ſuch your ordering, admiſſion and calling into your miniſtry to be 
lau ful, and not repugnant to the word of Gop. Et objicimus ut ſupra, i. e. 
And we object as before.” 5 

3. Item,“ Objicimus, ponimus, &c. That you have ſworn, as well at 
the time of your ordering as inſtitution, duty and allegiance to the Queen's 
majeſty, and canonical obedience to your ordinary and his ſucceſſors, and 
to the metropolitan and his ſucceſſors, or to ſome of them, Et objicimus 
ut ſupra. | 

4. Item, „ Objicimus, &c. That by a ſtatute or act of parliament 
made in the 1ſt year of the Queen's majeſty that now is, one virtuous and 
godly book, entitled, The Book of Common Prayer and Adminiſtration of 
Sacraments, &c. was authorized and eftabliſhed to ſtand and be from and 
after the feaſt of the nativity of St. John Baptiſt then next enſuing, in full 
force and effect, according to the ſaid ſtatute, and ſo yet remaineth. Et obj. 
ut /upra, 

5. Item, 
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When the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh had read them over, 
and ſeen the execution they had done upon the clergy, he 
wrote his grace the following letter: « J 


5. Item, © O&j. That by the ſaid ſtatute all miniſters within her majeſty's 
dominions, ever fince the {aid feaſt, have been, and are bound to ſay and 
uſe, a certain form of morning and evening prayer called in the act Matting, 
even-ſong, celebration of the Lord's ſupper, and adminiſtration of each of 
the ſacraments; and all other common and open prayer m ſuch order and 
form as is mentioned in the ſame book, and none other, nor otherwiſe.— 
Et obj. ut ſupra. | | 

6. Item, O4j. That in the ſaid ſtatute her majeſty, the lords temporal, 
and all the commons, in that parliament aſſembled, do in God's name 
earneſtly charge and require all the archbiſnops, biſhops, and other ordi- 
naries, that they ſhall endeavour themſelves to the uttermoſt of their know- 
ledge, that the due and true execution of the ſaid act might be had throughout 
their dioceſe and charge, as they would anſwer it before Almighty God, 
Et obj. ut ſupra. | 
F. Item, © Oz. ponimus, &c. That you deem and judge the ſaid whole 
book to be a godly and a virtuous book, agreeable, or at leaſt not repug- 
nant to the word of God; if not, we require and command you to declare, 
© wherein, and in what points.“ Et objicimus ut ſupra. 

8. Item, 04. That for the ſpace of theſe three years, two years, one 
year, half a year; three, two, or one month laſt paſt, you have at the time 
of communion, and at all or ſome other times in your miniſtration, uſed 
and worn only your ordinary apparel, and not the ſurplice, as 15 required: 
declare how long, how often, and for what cauſe, conſideration, or in- 
© tent, you have ſo done, or refuſed ſo to do.“ Et obj. ut ſupra. 

9. Item, O4j. That within the time aforeſaid you have baptized 
divers, or at leait one infant, and have not uſed the ſign of the croſs in the 
forchead, with the words preſcribed to be uſed in the ſaid book of common 
prayer; declare how many you have ſo baptized, and for what cauſe, con- 
ſideration, and intent.” Er obj. ut ſupra. 

10. Item, Obj. &. That within the time aforeſaid you have been 
ſent unto, and required divers times, or at leaſt once, to baptize children; 

or ſome one child being weak, and have refuſed, wb or at leaſt ſo 

long deferred the ſame, till the child or children died without the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm: declare whoſe child, when, and for what conſideration." 
Et obj. ut ſupra. 

11. Item, Ol. Kc. That within the time aforeſaid you have cele- 
brated matrimony otherwiſe than the book preſcribes, and without a rings 
and have refuſed at ſuch times to call for the ring, and to uſe ſuch words 
in that behalf as the book appoints, and particularly thoſe words, That by 
© matrimony is ſignified the ſpiritual marriage and unity between Chriſt and 
© his church. Declare the circumſtances of time, perſon, and place, and 
for what cauſe, intent, and conſideration.” Et obj. ut ſupra. | 

12. Item, « O4j. &. That you have within the time aforeſaid neg- 
lected, or refuſed to uſe the form of — for women, or ſome 

al 


one woman after child-birth, according to the ſaid bgok, Declare — 
« like 
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« 'It may pleaſe your grace, 
« am ſorry to trouble you ſo oft as I do, but I am 
« more troubled myſelf, not only with many private petitions 
« of ſundry miniſters, recommended for perſons of credit, 
« and peaceable in their miniſtry, who arè ꝑreatly troubled 
cc by 


« like circumſtances thereof, and for what intent, cauſe, or conſideration, 
« you have ſo done, or refuſed ſo to do.” Et oby. ut ſupra. 

13. Item, © Objicimus, &c. That you within the time aforeſaid bap- 
tized divers infants, or at the leaſt one, otherwiſe and in other manner 
than the ſaid book preſcribeth, and not uſed the interrogatories to the 
godfathers and godmothers in the name of the infant, as the ſaid book 
requireth, *« Declare the like circumſtances thereof, or for what cauſe, 
intent, or conſideration, you have ſo done, or refuſed ſo to do.“ Et 
objicimus ut ſupra. | 

14. Item, We do object, That you have within the time aforeſaid, uſed 
any other form of /itany, in divers or ſome points, from the ſaid book; or 
that you have often, or once, wholly refuſed to uſe the ſaid /itany. De- 
« clare the like circumſtances thereof, or for what cauſe, intent, or conſi- 
« deration, you have ſo done, or refuſed ſo to do.” 

15. Item, We do objet, &c. That you have within the time afore- 
ſaid, refuſed and omitted to read divers leſſons preſcribed by the ſaid book, 
and have divers times either not read any leſſons at all, or read others in 
their places. Declare the like circumſtances thereof, and for what intent, 
wh or conſideration, you have ſo done, or refuſed.” Et obj. ut ſupra. 

16. Item, „ Objicimus, That within the time aforeſaid you have either 
not uſed at all, or elſe uſed another manner of common prayer or ſerwice at 
burial, from that which the ſaid book preſcribeth, and have refuſed there to 
uſe theſe words, We commit earth to earth, in ſure and certain hope of 
reſurrection to eternal life. Declare the like circumſtances thereof, and 
for what intent, cauſe, or conſideration, you have ſo done or reſuſed ſo to 
do.“ Et obj. ut ſupra. 

17. Item, Objicimus, &c. That within the time aforeſaid you have 
adviſedly, and of ſet purpoſe, not only omitted and refuſed to uſe the afore- 
ſaid parts, or ſome of them, of the ſaid book, but alſo ſome other parts of 
the faid book of common prayer, as being perſuaded that in ſuch points it 
1> repugnant to the word of Gop. Declare what other parts of the ſaid 
book you have refuſed to uſe, for what intent, cauſe, or conſideration.” 
Eb objic. ut ſupra. ; 

18. Item, O&jic. &c. That within the time aforeſaid you have at the 
communion, and in other parts of your miniſtration, adviſedly added unto, 
diminiſhed, and taken from, — and tranſpoſed manifoldly at your own 
pleaſure, ſundry parts of the ſaid book of common prayer. Declare the 
* circumſtances of time and place, and for what intent, cauſe, and conſt» 
* deration.” Et obj. ut "= wap 

19. Item, © Objic. That witlun the time aforeſaid you have adviſedly, 
and of ſet purpoſe preached, taught, declared, fet down, or publiſhed by 
writing, publick or private ſpeech, matcer againſt the ſaid book of common 

Oe bs B b prayer, 


| 
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„ hy your grace, and your colleagues in commiſſion; but I 
& am allo daily charged by counſellors and publick perſons, 
& with negle& of my duty, in not ſtaying your grace's vehe- 
ment proceedings againſt miniſters, whereby papiſts are 

- (0 greatly 


prayer, or of ſome thing therein contained, as being repugnant to the word 
of Gop, or not convenient to be uſed in the church; or ſome thing have 
written or uttered, tending to the depraving, deſpiſing, or defacing, of 
ſome things contained in the ſaid book. © Declare what, and the like cir- 
cumſtances thereof, and for what cauſe, or conſideration, you have ſo 
© done.” Et objic. ut ſupra. 

20. Item, Objicimus, &c. That you at this preſent do continue all, 
or ſome of your former opinions againſt the ſaid book, and have a ſettled 
purpoſe to continue hereafter ſuch additions, diminutions, alterations, and 
tranſpoſitions, or ſome of them, as you heretofore unlawfully have uſed in 
your publick miniſtration: and that you have uſed private conferences, and 
aſſembled, or been preſent at conventicles, for the maintenance of their 
doings herein, and for the animating and encouraging of others to continue 
in the like diſpoſition in this behalf that you are of. Declare the like 
© circumſtances, and for what intent, cauſe, and conſideration.” Et ob;zc, 
ut /upra. e | 

| — Item, © Objicimus, &c. That you have been heretofore noted, 
defamed, Nen or detected publickly, to have been faulty in all and 
ſingular the premiſes, and of every, or ſome of them; and that you have 
been divers and ſundry times, or once at the leaſt, admoniſhed by your or- 
dinary, or other eccleſiaftical magiſtrate, to reform the ſame, and to obſerve 
the form and order of the book of common prayer, which you have refuſed, 
or defer to do. Declare the like circumſtances thereof. Et objic. ut ſupra. 

22. Item, That for the teſtification hereafter of your unity with the 
church of England, and your conformity to laws eſtabliſhed, you have 
been required ſimply and abſolutely, to ſubſcribe with your hand, (1) 
That her majeſty under Goo hath and ought to have, the ſovereignty and 
rule over all manner of perſons born within her realm, dominions, and 
countries, of what eſtate either ecclefiaſtical or temporal ſoever they be; 
and that none other foreign power, prelate, ſtate or potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, 
eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within her majeſty's ſaid realms, dominions, or 
countries. (2.) That the book of common prayer, and of ordering biſhops, 
prieſts and deacons, containeth in it nothing contrary to the word of Gop, 
and that the ſame may be lawfully uſed; and that you who do ſubſcribe 
will uſe the form in the ſaid book preſcribed, in publick prayer and admi- 
niſtration of the ſacraments, and none other. (3.) That you allow the 
book of articles of religion, agreed upon by the archbiſhops and biſhops 
of both provin ces, and the whole clergy in the convocation holden at 
London in the year of our Lord God 1562. and ſet forth by her majeſty's 
authority; and do believe all the articles therein contained to be a reeable 
to the word of Gon. Declare by whom, and how often, which hitherto 
vou have adviſedly refuſed to perform, and fo yet do perſiſt,” E- _ &c. 
23. Item, 


1 


— 
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« —] have read over your twenty-four articles, found in a 
« Romiſh ſtyle, of great length and curioſity, to examine 
all manner of miniſters in this time, without diſtinction 
« of perſons, to be executed ex officio mero.—And I find 
them fo curiouſly penned, ſo full of branches and circum- 
&« {tances, that I think the inquiſition of Spain uſed not ſo 
e many queſtions to comprehend and to trap their prieſts. I 
know your canoni/ts can defend theſe with all their parti- 
cles; bur ſurely, under correction, this judicial and cano- 
e nical ſifting poor miniſters, is not to edify or reform. And 
in charity I think they ought not to anſwer to all theſe 
© nice points, except they were notorious papiſts or hereticks. 
*I write with the teſtimony of a good conſcience. I deſire 
the peace and unity of the church. I favour no ſenſual 
* and wiltul recuſant; but I conclude, according to my 
« ſimple judgment, this kind of proceeding is too much ſavour- 
ing of the Romiſh inquiſition, and is a device rather to ſeek 
for offenders than to reform any. It is not charitable 
© to ſend poor miniſters to your common regiſter, to anſwer 
upon ſo many articles at one inſtant, without a copy of 
the articles or their anſwers. [ pray your grace bear 
with this one (perchance) fault, that I have willed the 
* miniſters not to anſwer theſe articles except their con- 
* ſciences may ſuffer them. | 


July 15, 1584. Z IV. Cecil.“ 


This excellent letter was ſo far from ſoftening the arch- 
biſhop, that, two days after, he returned his lordſhip a long 
anſwer, vindicating his interrogatories, from the practice of 


23. Item, © That you have taken upon you to preach, read, or expound 
the ſcriptures, as well in publick places as in private houſes, not being 
!:cenſed by your ordinary, nor any other magiſtrate having authority by 


the laws of this land ſo to licenſe you. Declare the like circumſtances 


' hereof.” Et objic. ut ſupra. 


24. Item, 2uod præmiſſa omnia & ſingula, &c. i. e. That all and 
* ſingular the premiſes, &c.“ a 

Could the wit of man invent any thing more like an inquifition! Here 
are interrogatories enough to entangle all the honeſt men in the kingdom, 


and bring them into danger. 
Life of Whitgift, b. iv. Rec. No. 4. a 
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the Star- chamber, the Court of Marches, and other places. 
The treaſurer found it was to no purpoſe to contend, and 
therefore replied in a ſhort but ſmart letter, in which he tells 
him, That after reading his grace's long anſwer, he was 
not ſatisfied in the point of ſeeking by examination to have 
& miniſters accuſe themſelves, and then puniſh them for their 
« own confeſſions: That he would not call his proceedings 
& captious, but they were ſcarcely charitable; his grace might 
<« therefore deal with his friend Mr. Brayne as he thought 
„fit. but when by examining him it was meant only to 
« fift him with twenty-four articles, he had cauſe to pity 
the poor man.“ “ 

The archbiſhop, being deſirous to give ſatisfaction to the 
treaſurer, ſent him two papers of reaſons, one to juſtify the 
articles, and the other the manner of proceeding ex mero 
officio. In the former he ſays, That by the eccleſiaſtical 
{or canon] laws, articles of enquiry may be adminiſtered, 
and have been ever ſince the reformation; and that they 
ought not to be compared with the inquiſition, becauſe the 
inquiſition puniſhed with death, whereas they only puniſhed 
obſtinate offenders with deprivation. In the /atter his lord- 
hip gives the following reaſons, among others, for proceed- 
ing ex mero officio. If we proceed only by preſentment and 
witneſſes, then papiſts, browniſts, and family men, would 
expect the like meaſure. It is hard to get witneſſes againſt 
the puritans, becauſe moſt of the pariſhioners fayour them, 
and therefore will not preſent them, nor appear againſt them. 
There is great trouble and charge in examining witnefles, 
and ſending for them from diſtant parts. If archhiſhops and 
biſhops ſhould be driven to uſe proofs by witneſſes only, the 
execution of the law would be partial, their charges in 
procuring and producing witneſſes would be intolerable; and 
they ſhould not be able to make quick diſpatch enough with 
the /efarics. Theſe were the arguments of a proteſtant 
archbiſhop! I do not wonder that they gave no ſatisfaction 
to the wiſe treaſurer; for ſurely, all who have- any regard 
for the laws of their country, or the civil and religious rights 
of mankind, mult be aſhamed of them. 


® Life of Whitgift, p. 160. + Ibid. 
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The treaſurer having given up the archbiſhop, the lords 
of the council took the cauſe in hand, and wrote to his grace 
and the biſhop of London, in favour of the deprived mini- 
ſters, September the aoth. & In their letter they tell their 
lord{hips, That they had heard of ſundry complaints out 
« of divers counties, of proceedings againſt a great number 
« of eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſome parſons, ſome vicars, ſome 
« curates, but all preachers; ſome deprived, and ſome ſuſ- 
« pended by their lord{hips* officers, chancellors, &c. but 
« that they had taken no notice of theſe things, hoping their 
* lordſhips would have ſtaid their haſty proceedings, eſpe- 
« cially againſt ſuch as did earneſtly inſtruct the people againſt 
« popery. But now of late, hearing of great numbers of 
« zealous and learned preachers ſuſpended from their cures in 
« the courſty of Eſſex, and that there is no preaching, prayers, 
er ſacraments in moſt of the vacant places; that in ſome 
« few of them, perſons neither of learning nor good name 
« are appointed; and that in other places of the country, 
great numbers of perſons that occupy cures, are notori- 
e ouſly unfit; moſt for lack of learning; many chargeable 
« with great and enormous faults, as drunkenneſs, filthineſs 
« of life, gaming at cards, haunting of ale-houſes, &c. againſt 
« whom they | the council] heard of no proceedings, but 
that they were quietly ſuffered.” To fix this charge home 
on the biſhops, they ſent with their letter a catalogue of 
names; one column of learned miniſters deprived; a ſecond 
of unlearned and vicious perſons continued; “ a matter very 
« lamentable, ſay they, for this time!” and a third of 
pluraliſts and non-reſidents; © againſt theſe latter we [the 
council] have heard of no inquiſition; but of great dili- 
e gence, and extreme uſage againſt thoſe that were known 
to be diligent preachers; we therefore pray your /ordſhips 
eto have ſome charitable conſideration of their cauſes, that 
people may not be deprived of their diligent, learned, and 
* zealous paſtors, for a few points ceremonial, which en- 
* tangled their conſciences.” This letter was dated from 
Oatlandt, September the 2oth, 1584, and ſigned by Lord 
Burleigh, the Earls of Warwick, Shrewſbury, and Leiceſter ; 


5 Life of Whitgift, p. 166. 
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the Lord Charles Howard, Sir James Crofts, Sir Chriſtopher | 
Hatton; and Sir Francis Walfingham ſecretary of ſtate. 

But this excellent remonſtrance had no manner of influence 
upon our archbiſhop. After this Mr. Beale, clerk of the 
Queen's council, a man of great learning and piety, drew 
up a treatiſe, ſhewing the injuſtice and unlawfulneſs of the 
biſhop's proceedings; and delivered it in manuſcript into the 
archbiſhop's own hands, which, together with ſome freedom 
of ſpeech, inflamed his grace to that degree, that he com- 
plained of him to the Queen and council, and uſed all his 
intereſt to have him tried in the Star- Chamber, and turned 
out of his place. Among his miſdemeanors, drawn up by 
the archbiſhop, were theſe, That he had printed a book 
againſt eccleſiaſtical oaths: That in the houſe of commons 
he had ſpoke of eccle/raſtical matters, contrary to the Queen's 
command: That he had defended his book againſt the prac- 
tice of the eccleſiaftical courts: That he had diſputed againſt 
the Queen's having authority, by virtue of the ſtatute of the 
iſt of Elizabeth, to grant power to her eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners, to impriſon whom they pleaſe; to impoſe fines 
upon offenders; and to adminiſter the oath e officio, ſaying 
they are within the ſtatute of premunire : That he had con- 
demned racking tor grievous offenders, as contrary to law 
and the liberty of the ſubject; and adviſed thoſe in the 
marches of Wales, that execute torture by virtue of inſtruc- 
tions under her majeſty's hands, to look to it, that their 
doings are well warranted; but the court would not pro- 
ſecute upon this charge. 

All that the puritans could obtain, was a kind of con- 
ference between the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop 
of IVincheſter on the one part, and Dr. Sparte and Mr. Tra- 
vers on the other, in preſence of the right honourable 
the Earl of Leiceſter, the Lord Gray, and Sir Francis Wal- 

ſingham. The conference was at Lambeth, concerning things 
— to be reformed in the book of common prayer. 

The archbiſbop opened it with declaring, I — my Lord 
& of Leice/ter, having requeſted for his ſatisfaction, to hear 
what the miniſters could reprove, and how their objections 
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« ere to be anſwered, he had granted my lord to] procure fach 
« to come for that purpoſe, as might ſeem beſt to his good 
« lord{hip; and now I perceive, faid he, you are the men, 
« of whom one I never ſaw or knew before [Dr. Sparte]; 
« the other I know well. Let us hear what things in the 
«* book of common prayer, you think ought to be mended: 
« You appear not now judicially before me, nor as called in 
« queſtion by authority for theſe things, but by way of con- 
« ference; for which cauſe it ſhall be free for you (ſpeaking 
2 duty) to charge the book with ſuch matters as you 
« ſuppoſe to be blame worthy in it. 

Dr. Sparke replied; We give moſt humble and hearty 
thanks to Almighty Gob, and to this honourable preſence, 
« that after ſo many years, wherein our cauſe could never 
ebe admitted to an indifferent hearing, it hath pleaſed Gop 
* of his gracious goodneſs ſo to diſpoſe things, that'we have 
now that equity and favour ſhewed us, that before ſuch 
& honourable perſonages, as may be a worthy means to her 
e moſt excellent majeſty for reformation of ſuch things as 
«are to be redreſſed, it is now lawful for us to declare with 
* freedom, hat points ought to be reviewed and reformed 
« which our endeavour is, becauſe it concerns the ſervice of 
« Gop, and; the ſatisfaction of ſuch as are in authority; and 
for that the good iſſue depends on the favour of Gop, I 
e deſire, that before we enter any further, we may firſt eek 
« for the gracious direction and bleſſing of Gop by prayer.” 
At which words, framing himſelf to begin to pray, the arch- 
biſhop interrupted him, ſaying, he ſhould make no prayers 
there, nor turn that place i into a conventicle, 

.' Mr-Thitbers joined with Dr. Sparke, and defired that it 
night be lawful for them to pray before they proceeded any 
furtherz but the archbiſhop not yielding thercunto, terming 
it a conventicle if any ſuch prayer ſhould be offered to be 
made, my Lord of Leice/ter and Sir Francis Walſingham de- 
fired Dr. Sparte to content himſelf, ſeeing they doubted not, 
but that he had prayed already before his coming thither, 
Dr. Sparke therefore, omitting to uſe ſuch prayer as he had 
propoſed, made a ſhort addreſs to Gop in very few words, 
though the archbiſhop continued to interrupt him all the 


while, 
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The heads that the miniſters inſiſted upon were, 1/. Putting 
the apocryphal writings (in which were ſeveral errors and 
falſe doctrines) upon a level with the holy ſcripture, by read. 
ing them publickly in the church, while ſeveral parts of the 
canon were utterly. omitted. This they ſaid had been for- 
bidden by councils, and particularly that of Laadicea. The 
archbiſhop denied any errors to be found in the-apocrypha; 
which led the miniſters into a long detail, of particulars, to 
the ſatisfaction (ſays my author) of the noblemen. 2dly. The 
ſecond head was upon baptiſm; and here they: objected 
Againſt its being done in private. Againſt its being done 
by laymen or women. And, Againſt the do&rie from 
whence this practice ariſes, viz. that children jap 
are in danger of damnation; and that the outward baptiſm of 
water ſaveth the child that is baptized. Againſt the interro- 
gatories in the name of the child, which Mr. Travers. char- 
ged with ariſing from a falſe principle, viz. that faith was 
neceſſary. in all perſons to be baptized ; he added, that 
the interrogatories crept into the church but lately, and took 
their riſe from the baptiſm of thoſe that were of age; from 
whence very 1gnorantly they were transferred to infants.— 
Againſt the cr9/5, as a myſtical rite and ceremony, and an 
addition to the ſacrament, of human invention: here they 
argued, that though. the foreign divines did not condemn 
the uſe of the croſs, yet all agreed it ought to be aboliſhed, 
and Beza gives counſel to the miniſters, rather to forego 
their miniſtry, than ſubſcribe to the allowance of it. After 
many words upon this head, my Lord of Leice/ter ſaid it was 
a pitiful thing, that ſo many of the beſt miniſters, and painful 
in their preaching, ſhould be deprived for theſe things. zal). 
They objected to private communion. 4thly. To the apparel; 
and here they produced the judgment of Biſhop Ridley at 
his degradation, as reported by Mr. Fox, who ſaid, it was 
too bad to be put upon a fool in a play. 5thly. They objected to 
the biſhop's allowing of an inſufficient miniſtry, non-ręſidence, 
and pluralities.+ | | 
The conference continued two: days, at the cloſe of which 
neither party being ſatisfied, the noblemen requeſted ſome 
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favour for the miniſters. Mr. Strype ſays“ the miniſters were 
convinced and confirmed; but it is evident he knew not the 
diſputants, nor had ſeen the debate; a copy of which js 
before me. Travers was a non-conformiſt to his death, and 
S$parke, appeared at their head at the Hampton- Court confe- 
rence, the beginning of the next reign. Nor was the arch- 
biſhop ſoftened, but rather confirmed in his former reſolution. 
Aylmer, biſhop of London, came not behind his metropo- 
litan in acts of ſeverity. Mr. Strype ſays, he was the chief 
mover in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and had as high a ſpirit 
as the greateſt lord in the land. During Grindal's diſgrace, 
he harraſſed the IJondon clergy with new interrogatories and 
articles, three or four times a year. He adviſed the heads 
of the ,univerſity of Cambridge (with whom he had nothing 
to do) to call in all their licences, and expel every man who 
would not wear, the apparel, ſaying, That the folly that is 
leund up in the heart of a child, is to be expelled with the rod 
ef diſcipline. ., z K911i | 
Mr. Carew, of  Hatfield-Peveril, was a zealous promoter 
of the welfare, of ſouls,” and mourned over the want of a 
learned. and preaching miniſtry; He was ordained by the 
Biſhop of Woree/ter, and licenſed, by Archbiſhop Grindal 
and the Biſhop, of London himſelf, who commended his 


_ » Life of Whitgift, p. 170. + Life of Aylmer, p. 84, 94. 

In his viſitation this ſummer, [ 1 584] he ſuſpended the following clergymen 
in E/ex, &c. Mr. Whiteing of Panffeld, Mr. Wyreſdale and Gifford of 
Malden, Mr. Hawkdon vicar of  Fryan;' Mr. Carre of Rain, Mr. Tonſtal 
of Much-Tottam, Mr. Huckle of Atrep-Rocding, Mr. Piggot of T:/ly, Mr. 
Cornwal of Mari/ftay, Mr. Negus of Leigb, Mr. Carew of Hatfeld, Mr. 
Ward of Mrittle, Mr. Dyke afterwards of St. Albans, Mr: R of Mea- 
thersfield, Mr. Northey of Colchefter, Mr. Newman of Coxall, Mr. Taye 
of Peldon, Mr. Parker of Dedham, Mr. Morley of Ridſwel, Mr. Nix [or 
knight] of Hampſted, Mr. Winkfield of Wicks, Mr. Wilton of Alabam, 
Mr. Dent of South-Souberry, Mr. Pain of Tolbury, Mr. Larking of Little- 
IValrham, Mr. Camillus Ruſticus paſtor of Tange, Mr. Seredge of Eaft- 
Having field, Mr. Howel of Pagel/am, Mr. Chadwick of Danbury, Mr. 
Ferrar of Langham, Mr. Serls of Lexden, Mr. Lewis of St. Peter's Col- 
che/ter, Mr. Cock of Sr. Giles“ Colchefter, Mr. Beaumont of Eaft-T horp, 
Mr. Redridge of Hutton, Mr. Chaplam of Hempfted, Mr. Culverwel of 
Felſted, Mr. D. Chapman preacher at Dedham, and Mr. Knevit of Mile- 
End, Colcheſter, in all about thirty-eight. Theſe (ſays my author) are the 
painful miniſters of Er, whom the ' biſhop threatens to deprive for the 
ſurplice, ſaying, we ſhall be white with him, or he will be Slack with us. 
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preaching; but being too forward in acquainting his dioceſan 
by letter, that in E/exy within the compaſs of ſixteen miles, 
there were 'twenty-rwo non-reſidents, thirty inſufficient mi- 
niſters, and at the ſame time nineteen preachers ſilenced for 
not ſulſeribingy” his lordſhip, inſtead of being pleaſed with 
the information, ſent for Carew before the commiſſioners, 
and charged him falſly, without the leaſt evidence, with ſetting 
up a preſbytery, and with contemning eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
It was alledged againſt him further, that he was choſen by 
the people; that he had defaced the book of common prayer, 
and had put ſeveral from the communion, when there was 
more need to allure them to ir, &c, But to make ſhort work, 
the biſhop tendered him the oath 'ex officio, which Carew re- 
fuſing, he was committed to the Fleet, and another clergy® 
man ſent down to ſupply his place. Mr. Allen the patron; 
in whom the right of preſentation was by inheritance, refuſing 
to admit the biſhop's readgr, was fummoned before his lord- 
ſhip, and committed to priſon; pot the warrant ex- 
preſſes it) he behaved ſeditiouſty in withſtanding the autho- 
rity of the court: Nay, the very Sexton was reprimanded, 
and ordered not to meddle with the church any more; and 
becauſe he aſked his lordſhip'ſimply, whether his meaning 
was, that he ſhould not come to church any more? he committed 
him for ridiculous behaviour. Both Allen and Garew offered 
bail, which was refuſed, unleſs they would admit his lord- 
ſhip's clergyman.} After eight weeks impriſonment, they 
appealed to the privy council and were releaſed ; with which 
his lordſhip was ſo diſpleaſed, that he ſent the council a very 
angry letter, calling the priſoners knaves, rebels, raſcals, fools, 
petty gentlemen, precifians, & c. and told their honours, that 
if ſuch men were countenanced, he muſt yield up his autho- 
rity: And the biſhop never left him, till he had hunted him 
out of the dioceſe. * 

Mr. Knight ſuffered fix months impriſonment, for not 
wearing the apparel, and was fined one hundred marks.— 
Mr. Negus was ſuſpended on the fame account: Twenty- 
eight of his pariſhioners, who ſubſcribed themſelves his 
hungry ſheep that had no ſhepherd, ſigned a letter, beſeech- 
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ing him to conform; but he proteſted he could not do it with 
a good conſcience, and fo was deprived. - | 

The Reverend Mr. Gifford of Malden was a modeſt man, 
irreprovable in his life, a great and diligent preacher, (ſays 
Mr. Strype) and eſteemed by many of good rank. He had 
written learnedly againſt the Browni/ts, and by his diligence 
had wrought a wonderful reformation in the town; but being 
informed againſt for preaching up a limited obedience to the 
magiſtrate, he was ſuſpended and impriſoned.“ After ſome 
time, he was brought to his trial, and his accuſer failing in 
his evidence, he was releaſed, But the Biſhop of London 
ſetting his ſpies upon him, he was impriſoned again for non- 
conformity. Upon this he applied to the lord treaſurer, who 
applied to the archbiſhop in his favour; but his grace having. 
conſulted his brother of London, told his lordthip that he 
was a ringleader of the non-conformiſts; that he himſelf 
had received complaints againſt him, and was determined to 
bring him before the high commiſſion. The pariſhioners of 
Malden preſented a petition in behalf of their miniſter, 
ſigned with fifty-two hands, whereof ti were bailiffs of the 
town, two juſtices of the peace, four aldermen, fifteen head 
burgefles, and the vicar: But to put an end to all further 
application, the archbiſhop wrote to the treaſurer, © that he 
had rather die, or live in priſon all days of his life, than 
c relax the rigour of his proceedings. by ſhewing favour to 
* one, which might give occaſion to others to expect the ſame, 
and undo all that he had been doing;$ he therefore be- 
* ſeeches his lordſhip not to animate this froward people by 
_ < writing in their favour.” Sir Francis Knollys the Queen's 
kinſman, and treaſurer of her chamber, ſeconded the trea- 
ſurer, beſeeching his grace to open the mouths of zealous 
preachers, who were ſound in doctrine, though they refuſed 
to ſubſcribe to any traditions of men, not compellable by lat: 
But all was to no purpoſe; for (as Fuller obſerves) “ This 
was the conſtant cuſtom of Whitgift: If any lord or lady 
* ſued for favour to any non-conformiſt, he would vrofel 
* how glad he was to ſerve them, and gratify- their deſires, 
* aſſuring them for his part, that all poſſible kindneſs ſhould 


* MS. p. 410, 420. || Life of Aylmer, p. 111. þ Fuller, b. ix. p. 162. 
f Fuller, b. ix. p. 218. ce he 
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© be indulged to them, but at the ſame time he would remit 
© nothing of his rigor. Thus he never denied any man's 
« defire, and yet never granted it; pleaſing them for the 
e preſent with general promiſes, but ſtill kept to his own 
« reſolution; whereupon the nobility, in a little time, ceaſed 
„making any further applications to him, as knowing them 
© to be ineffectual. Some of the miniſters were indicted 
at the aſſizes, for omitting the croſs in baptifm, and for not 
wearing the ſurplice once every month, and at every com- 
munion. Moſt of them were deprived, or, to avoid it, forced 
to quit their livings and depart the country. 
. Among theſe was the excellent Mr. Dyke, preacher firit 
at Coggeſhal in Eſſex, and afterwards at St. Albans in Hert- 
fordſhire, whole character was without blemiſh, and whoſe 
practical writings diſcover him to be a divine of conſiderable 
learning and piety; he was ſuſpended, and at laſt deprived, 
becauſe he continued a deacon, and did not enter into priefi's 
orders, which (as the biſhop ſuppoſed) he accounted popiſh. 
He allo refuſed to wear the ſurplice, and troubled his auditory 
with notions that thwarted the eſtabliſhed religion. The 
pariſhioners, being concerned for the Joſs of their miniſter, 
tioned the Lord Burleigh to intercede for them, ſetting 
forth, © That they had lived without any ordinary preach- 
< ing till within theſe four or five years, by the want of 
* which they were unacquainted with their duty to Gop, 
<« their ſovereign, and their neighbours;+ but that of late it 
& had pleaſed the Lord to viſit them with the means of ſal- 
vation, the ordinary miniſtry of the word, in the perſon 
&* of Mr. Dyke, an authorized mmiſter, who, according to his 
cc function, had been painful and profitable, and both in life 
<« and doctrine had carried himſelf peaceably and dutifully 
ec among them, ſo as no man could juſtly find fault with him, 

& except of malice. There were ſome indeed, that could 
& not abide to hear their faults reproved, but through his 
ce preaching many had been brought from their ignorance 
< and evil ways to a better life, to be frequent hearers of 
« Gop's word, and their ſervants were in better order than 
& heretofore. 
* Mr. Beaumont of Ea. T horp, Mr. Wilton of 4/4bam, Mr. Hawkdon 
of Fryan, Mr. Seredge of Eaft-Hawving field. 
+ Life of Aylmer, p. 303. « They 
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« They then give his lordſhip to underſtand, that their 
« miniſter was ſuſpended, and that they were as ſheep with- 
« out a ſhepherd, expoſed to manifold dangers, even to re- 
« turn to their former ignorance and curſed vanities: That 
ce the Lord had ſpoken it, and therefore it muſt be true, 
« that ⁊chere there is no viſion the people periſh. They there- 
« fore pray his lordſhip, in the bowels of his compaſhon, to 
« pity them in their preſent miſery, and become a means that 
they may enjoy their preacher again.“ | 

Upon this letter, Lord Burleigh wrote to the biſhop to 
reſtore him, promiſing that if he troubled the congregation 
with innovations any more, he would join with the biſhop 
againſt him; but his lordſhip excuſed himſelf, inſinuating that 
he was charged with incontinence; this occaſioned a farther 
enquiry into Dyke's character, which was cleared up by the 
woman herſelf that accuſed him, who confefled her wicked 
contrivance, and openly aſked him forgiveneſs. His lordſhip 
therefore inſiſted upon his being reſtored, foraſmuch as the 
belt clergymen in the world might be thus ſlandered; beſides, 
the people of St. Albans had no teaching, having no curate - 
bur an inſufficient doting old man. For this favour (ſays 
the treaſurer) I ſhall thank your lordſhip, and will not ſolicit 
you any more, if hereafter he ſhould give juſt cauſe of public 
offence againſt the orders of the church eſtabliſhed. Bur 
all char the treaſurer could ſay was ineffectual; the Biſhop of 
London was as inexorable as his grace of Canterbury. 

The inhabitants of Ee had a vaſt eſteem for their mi- 
niſters; they could not part from them without tears: When 
they could not prevail with the biſhop, they applied to tlie 
parliament, and to the lords of the privy council. I have 
before me two or three petitions from the hundreds of Efex, 
and one from the county, ſigned by Francis Barrington, elq; 
at the head of above two hundred gèentlemen and tradeſmen, 
houſe-keepers; complaining in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the 
greateſt number of their preſent miniſters. were unlearned, 
idle, or otherwiſe of ſcandalous lives; and that thoſe few 
from whom they reaped knowledge and comfort, were mo- 
eſted, threatened, and put to ſilence, for ſmall matters in the 
common prayer, though they were men of godly lives and 
cou erſations. 


The 
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The biſhop was equally ſevere in other parts of his dioceſe, 
The Reverend Mr. Barnaby Beniſon, a city divine of good 
learning, had been ſuſpended and kept in priſon ſeveral years, 
on pretence of  fome irregularity in his marriage: The 
biſhop charged him with being married in an afternoon, and 
in preſence of two or three hundred people, by Mr. Field a 
non-conformis; for this he was committted to the Gate-houſe, 
where he had lain ever ſince the year 1579. At length he 
applied to the Queen and council, and in the ſtate of his 
caſe he declares, that he had invited only forty perſons to the 
ſolemnity, and that of them there were only twenty preſent; 
that he was married in a morning, and according to law; that 
when the biſhop ſent for him and charged him with ſedition, 
he cleared himſelf to his ſatisfaction; but that after he was 
gone home he gave private order under his own hand for 
his being apprehended and ſent to the Gate- houſe; that he 
was ſhut up there in a dungeon eight days, without knowing 
the cauſe of his impriſonment, though Dr. Hammond, 
and his faithful father Fox, who were both at the wedding, 
and ſaw the whole proceeding, went to the biſhop and aſſured 
him, that he was without wickedneſs or fault in chat way he 
went about to charge him; but his lordſhip would not releaſe 
him without ſuch bonds for his good behaviour and appear- 
ance as the priſoner could not procure. © Thus I continue, 
& ſays Mr. Beniſon, ſeparated from my wife before I had been 
married to her two weeks, to the great trouble of her 
& friends and relations, and to the ſtaggering of the patient 
% obedience of my wife; tor ſince my impriſonment his lord- 
& {ſhip has been endeavouring to ſeparate us whom Gop has 
“joined together in the open preſence of his people.— 
« Wherefore I moſt humbly befeech your godly honours, for 
« the everlaſting love of Gov, and for the pity you take upon 
% God's true proteſtants and his poor people, to be a means 
that my pitiful cry may be heard, and my juſt cauſe with 
* {ſome credit be cleared, to Gop's honour and her majelſty's, 
« whoſe favour I eſteem more than all the biſhop's bleſſings 
e gr bitter curſings; and that I now being half dead may 
& recover again to get a poor living with the little learning 
& that Gop has ſent me, to his glory, to the diſcharging ſome 


« part of my duty, and to the profit of the land,” 1 
| c 
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The council were ſo moved with Beniſon's caſe, that they 
ſent his lordſhip the following letter: 


«© Whereas Barnaby Beniſon, miniſter, has given us to 
« underſtand, the great — he has received by your 
« hard dealing with him, and his long impriſonment, for 
« which if he ſhould bring his action of falſe impriſonment 
he ſhould recover damages, which would touch your lord- 
« ſhip's credit; we therefore have thought fit to require your 
<« lordſhip to uſe ſome conſideration towards him, in giving 
him ſome ſum of money to repay the wrong you have done 
« him, and in reſpect of the hindrance he hath incurred by 
« your hard dealing towards him. —Therefore praying your 
« lordſhip to deal with the poor man, that he may have oc- 
caſion to turn his complaint into giving to us a good report 
* of your charitable dealing, we bid you heartily farewell. 
Hampton Court, Nov. 14th, 1584. Signed, 


Ambroſe Warwick Fr. Bedford 

Fr. Knollys Rob. Leiceſter 
Walter Mildmay Charles Howard 
Fr. Walfngham James Crofts 
WW. Burghley Chr. Hatton.“ 
Bromley, Chan. 


After ſome time the biſhop returned this anſwer: 


] beſeech your lordſhips to conſider, that it is a rare 

« example thus to preſs a biſhop for his zealous ſervice to 
the Queen and the peace of the church, eſpecially the man 
being found worthy to be committed for non- conformity, to 
« ſay nothing of his contemptuous uſing of me; neverthe- 
© leſs, ſince it pleaſeth your lordſhips to require ſome reaſon- 
* able ſum of money, I pray you to conſider my poor eſtate 
* and great charges otherwiſe, together with the great vaunt 
the man will make of his conqueſt over a biſhop. I hope 
therefore your lordſhips will be favourable to me, and 
refer it to myſelf, either to beſtow upon him ſome ſmall 
* bencfice, or otherwiſe to help him as opportunity offers. 
Or if this ſhall not ſatisfy the man, or content your lord- 
„ ſhips, leave him to the trial of the law, which I hope 
will not be fo plain for him as hc takerh it, Surely, my 

* lords, 
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lords, this and the like muſt greatly diſcourage me in this 
* poor ſervice of mine in the commiſſion— 


What recompence the poor man had for his long impri- 
fonment I cannot find. But he was too wiſe to go to law 
with a biſhop of the court of high commiſſion, who had 
but little conſcience or honour, and who, notwithſtanding his 
Poor eſtate and great charges, left behind him above 16, oool. 
in money, an immenſe ſum for thoſe times. 

His lordſhip complained that he was hated like a dog, and 
commonly ſtiled the opprefſor of the children of Goh; that 
he was in danger of being mobbed in his progreſs at Malden, 
and other places; which is not ſtrange, conſidering his mean 
appearance, being a very little man, and his high and inſult- 
ing behaviour towards thoſe that were examined by him, 
attended with ill language and a cruel {pirit. This appears 
in numberleſs inſtances: When Mr. Merbury, one of the 
miniſters of Northampton, was brought before him, he ſpake 
thus; 

B. Thou ſpeakeſt of making miniſters; the Biſhop of 
Peterborough was never more overſeen in his life, than when 
he admitted thee to be a preacher in Northampton. 

Merbury. Like enough ſo, (in ſome ſenſe) I pray Gop 
theſe ſcales may fall from his eyes. 

B. Thou art a very aſs; thou art mad; thou courageous! 
Nay, thou art impudent; by my troth I think he is mad; he 
careth for no-body. 

M. Sir, I take exception at ſwearing judges; I praiſe 
Gop I am not mad, but ſorry to ſee you ſo out of temper. 

B. Did you ever hear one more impudent? 

M. It is not, I truſt, impudence to anſwer for myſelf. 

B. Nay, I know thou art courageous; thou art fool-hardy, 
M. Though I fear not you, I fear the Lord. 
Recorder of Londop. Is he learned? 
B. He hath an arrogant ſpirit; he can ſcarce conſtrue 
Cato, I think. 
M. Sir, you do not puniſh me becauſe I am unlearned; 
howbeit, I underſtand both the Greek and Latin tongues; 
my me to prove your diſgrace. 


t Life of Aylmer, p. 96. 
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B. Thou takeſt upon thee to be a preacher, but there 


is nothing in thee; thou art a very aſs, an ideot, and a fool, 


M. I humbly beſeech you, fir, have patience; give this 
people better example; I am that I am through the Lord; 
| ſubmir the trial of my ſufficiency to the judgment of the 
learned; but this wandering ſpeech is not logical. 

There is a great deal more of the ſame language in this 
examination; one thing is remarkable, that he intults poor 
Merbury, becauſe he was for having a miniſter in every 
pariſh, Ar parting he gave him the falutation of an over- 
thwart, proud, puritan knave; and fent him to the Mar- 
ſhalſea, though he had been twice in priſon before.“ 

How different was this from the apoſtolical character of a 
biſhop: * A biſhop (faith St. Paul) ſhould be blameleſs, 
& of good behaviour, no brawler, nor ſtriker, nor greedy 
« of filthy lucre. The ſervant of the Lord muſt not 
« ſtrive, but be gentle to all men, patient, in meekneſs 
< inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, that they may 
recover them out of the ſnare of the devil.” Nay, how 
different was this biſhop from himſelf before he put on 
lawn fleeves! For in his book, entitled the Harbour for 
faithful Subjects, publiſhed ſoon after the Queen's acceſſion, 
are theſe words: © Come off ye biſhops, away with your 
* ſuperfluities, yield up your thouſands; be content with 
hundreds, as they be in other reformed churches, where 
be as great learned men as you are. Let your portion 
* be prieſt-like and not prince: like; let the Queen have 
the reſt of your temporalitics and other lands, to main- 
** tain theſe wars which you“ procured, and your miſtreſs 

„left her; and with the reſt to build and found ſchools 
* throughout the realm; zhat every pariſh may have his 
* preacher, every city his ſuperintendant, to live honeſtly 
** and not pompouſly; which will never be, unleſs your 
* Jands be diſperſed and beſtowed upon many, which now 
* teedeth and fatteth but one; remember that Abimelech, 
* when David in his baniſhment would have dined with 
him, kept ſuch hoſpitality that he had no bread in his 
** houſe to give him but the ſhew-bread, Where was all 


Part of a Regiſter, p. 382. Pierce's Vindic, p. 97. 
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* his ſuperfluity to keep your pretended hoſpitality? For that 
& js the cauſe you pretend why you muſt have thouſands, 
* as though you were commanded to keep hoſpitality rather 
& with a thouſand than with a hundred. I would our coun- 
„ tryman IWicklif*s book de Eccleſia were in print, there 
& ſhould you ſee that your wrinches and cavillations be no- 
5 thing worth.“ When the biſhop was put in mind of this 
paſſage, he made no other reply than that of St. Paul, When 
I gas a child I ſpake as a child, I thought as a child.” 
The caſe of thoſe clergymen who were ſent for up to 
Lambeth from the remotelt parts of the kingdom, was yet 
harder. Mr. Elliſton, vicar of Pre/ton, made ſeven journies 
to Peterborough, which was thirty-fix miles from his houſe, 
and ten to London, within the compals of two years, beſides 
ſeveral to Leiceſter and Northampton, at his own coſt and 
charge; and after all, was deprived for not ſubſcribing.— 
To whom might be added, Mr. Stephen Turner, Mr. Willian 
Fleming of Beccles, Mr. Holden of Biddleſtone, and others. 
Among theſe, the caſe of the Reverend Mr, Euſebius 
Paget, miniſter of the pariſh church of K1khampton, in the 
dioceſe of Exon, was very moving; this divine, at the 
time of his preſentation, acquainted his patron and ordinary, 
that he could not with quietneſs of conſcience uſe ſome 
rites, ceremonies, and orders, appointed in the ſervice bool; 
who promiſed, that if he would take the charge of the ſaid 
cure, he ſhould not be urged to the preciſe obſervation of 
them; upon which condition he accepted the charge, and 
was admitted and regularly mducted.+ Mr. Paget was a 
lam? man, but in the opinion of Mr. Strypeè a learned, peace- 
able, and quiet divine, who had complied with the cuſtoms 
and devotions of the church, and was indefatigable in his 
work, travelling up and down the neighbouring country, 
to preach the plain principles of religion; but Mr. Farmer, 
curate of Barn/taple, envying his popularity, complained 
of him to the high commiſſion. — Becauſe he did not mention 
in his prayers the Queen's /upremacy over both e/tates:— 
Becauſe he had faid that the ſacraments were but dumb 
elements, and did not avail without the word preached:— 


* Life of Aylmer, p. 209. + MS. p. 582. 
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Becauſe he had preached that Chriſt did not deſcend into 
hell both body and ſoul: That the pope might ſet up the 
feaſt of Jubilee, as well as the feaſts of Eater and Pentecoſt : 
That holy days and faſting days were but the traditions 
of men, which we were not obliged to follow: That he 
diſallowed the uſe of organs in divine ſervice: That he 
called miniſters that do not preach dumb dogs; and thoſe 
that have two benefices knaves:—That he preached that 
the late Queen Mary was a deteſtabe woman and a wicked 


jezebel. 


But when Mr. Paget appeared before the commiſſioners, 
Jan. 11th, 1584, he was only articled according to the 
common form, for not obſerving the book of common prayer, 
and the rites and ceremonies of the church. To which he 
made the following anſwer: 


& T do acknowledge, that by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of 
„ Fliz. | am bound to uſe the faid common prayer book 
in ſuch manner and form as is preſcribed, or elſe to abide 
* ſuch pains as by the law are impoſed upon me. 

6 have not refuſed to uſe the ſaid common prayer, or 
* to miniſter the ſacraments in ſuch order as the book 
„ appoints, though I have not uſed all the rites, ceremo- 
% nies, and orders ſet forth in the ſaid book: 1. Partly 
* becauſe to my knowledge there is no common prayer book 
in the church. 2. Becauſe I am informed that you before 
whom I ſtand, and mine ordinary, and the moſt part of 
* the other biſhops and miniſters, do uſe greater liberty in 
** omitting and altering the faid rites, ceremonies, and 
* orders. 3. And eſpecially for that J am not fully reſolved 
in conſcience, I may uſe diverſe of them. 4. Becauſe 
* when I took the charge of that church I was promiſed 
by my ordinary, that I ſhould not be urged to ſuch ce- 
* remonies; which I am informed he might do by law. 

In theſe things which I have omitted I have done no- 
** thing ob/tinately; neither have I uſed any other rite, cere- 
* mony, order, form, or manner of adminiſtration of the 
* ſacraments, or open prayers, than is mentioned in the 
* ſaid book; although there be ſome things which I doubt 
whether I may uſe or practiſe. 

Cc 2 © Wherefore 
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.<£ Wherefore I humbly pray, that I may have the liberty 
& allowed by the ſaid book, to have in ſome convenient 
«time a favourable conference either with mine ordinary, 
or with ſome other by you to be aſſigned; which I ſeek 
“not for any deſire I have to keep the ſaid living, but only 
for the better reſolution and ſatisfaction of my own con- 
& ſcience, as God knoweth.” Subſcribed thus—By me 


Lame Euſebius Paget, minifter. 


This anſwer not proving ſatisfactory, he was immediately 
ſuſpended; and venturing to preach after his ſuſpenſion 
was deprived; the principal cauſes of his deprivation were 
theſe two; 

1. Omiſſion of part of the publick prayers, the croſs in 
baptiſm, and the ſurnplice. 

2. Irregularities incurred by dealing in the miniſtry after 
ſüſpenſion. | | g 

But in the opinion of the civilians neither of theſe things 
could warrant the proceedings of the court,“ 1. Becauſe 
Mr. Paget had not time, nor a conference, as he craved, and 
as the | how in doubtful matters warranteth. 2. Becauſe 
he had not three ſeveral admonitions, nor ſo much as one 
to do that in time, which the law requires. If this had 
been done, and upon ſuch reſpite and admonition he had 
not conformed, then the law would have deemed him a 
recuſant, but not otherwiſe. 3. If this courſe had been 
taken, yet Mr. Paget's omiſſions had ſo many favourable 
circumſtances (as the pariſh's not having provided a book, 
and his ordinary's promiſing not to urge him with the pre- 
ciſe obſervance of all the ceremonies) that it was hardly 
conſiſtent with the prudent conſideration and charity of a 
judge to deprive him at once. 

Ass to his irregularity, by exerciſing the miniſtry after 
ſuſpenſion, the ſuſpenſion was thought to be void, becauſe 
it was founded upon a method not within the cogniſante of 
thoſe who gave ſentence; for the ground was refuſing to ſub- 
ſcribe to articles tendered by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 


who had no warrant to offer any ſuch articles at all; for 
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their authority reaches no further than to reform and correct 
facts done contrary to certain ſtatutes expreſſed in their com- 
miſſion, and contrary to other eccleſraſtical laws; and there 
was never yet any clauſe in their commiſhon to offer ſub- 
ſcription to articles of their own deviſing. But ſuppoſe 
the ſuſpenſion was good, the irregularity was taken away 
by the Queen's pardon long before his deprivation. Be- 
ſides, Mr. Paget did not exerciſe his miniſtry after ſuſ- 
penſion, till he had obtained from the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury a releaſe from that ſuſpenſion, which if it was not 
ſufficient, it was apprehended by him to be fo, the arch- 
biſhop being chief in the commiſſion; and all the canoni/ts 
allow, that /amplicity, and ignorant miſtaking of things, 
being void of wilful contempt, is a lawful excuſe 19 diſcharge 
irr -zularity. But the commiſſioners avowed their own act, 
and rhe patron diſpoſed of the living to another. 

Mr. Paget having a numerous family {et up a little ſchool, 
but the arms of the commiſſioners reached him there; for 
being required to take out a licence, they tendered him the 
articles to ſubſcribe, which he refuſing, they ſhut up his 
ſchool and ſent him a begging. Let us hear his own re- 
lation of his caſe in a letter that he ſent to that great ſea 
officer Sir John Hazokins, who had a high eſteem for this 
good man. I was never preſent at any ſeparate. aſſembly 
from the church (ſays he) but abhorred diem. I always 
« reſorted to my pariſh church, and was preſent at ſervice 
and preaching; and received the ſacrament according to 
the book. I thought it my duty not to forſake a church 
« becauſe of ſome blemiſhes in it; but while I have en- 
« deavoured to live in peace, others have prepared them- 
* ſelves for war. I am turned out of my living by com- 
* mandment. I afterwards preached without living or a 
penny ſtipend; and when I was forbid, I ceafed. I then 
* taught a few children, to get a little bread for myſelf 
« and mine to eat; ſome diſliked this, and wiſhed me to 
* forbear, which I have done, and am now to go as an 
idle rogue and vagabond from door to door to beg my 
* bread, though I am able in a lawful calling to get it.“ 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 377. TR 
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Thus this learned and uſeful divine was filenced rill the 
death of Whitgift, after which he was inſtituted *to the 
living of St. Anne, within Alder/gate. 

The Reverend Mr. Walter Travers, B. D. ſometime 
fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, already mentioned, 
came into trouble this year. He had been ordained at 
Antwerp, and being an admired preacher, a fine gentleman, 
and of great learning, he became domeſtick chaplain to 
Secretary Cecil, and lecturer at the Temple. Dr. Alvey the 
maſter dying about this time, Travers was recommended to 
ſucceed him by the doctor on his death-bed, and by the 
benchers of the houſe, in a petition to the treaſurer on his 
behalf; but the archbiſhop interpoſed, and declared pe- 
remptorily, that unleſs he would be re-ordained according 
to the uſage of the church of England, and ſubſcribe to his 
articles, he would not admit him. Upon which he was 
ſet aſide, and Mr. Hooker preterred. Travers continued 
lecturer about two years longer, and was then deprived of 
his lectureſhip, and depoſed from the miniſtry. The trea- 
ſurer and others of Travers's friends, adviſed him for peace 
fake to be re-ordained; but he replied 1n a letter to his lord- 
ſhip, that this would be to invalidate his former orders; 
and not only fo, but as far as in htm lay, to invalidate the 
ordinations of all foreign churches. © As for myſelf (ſays 
cc he) I had a ſufficient title to the miniſterial office, having 
ce been ordained according to God's holy word, with 
<« prayers and impoſition of hands, and according to the 
&« order of a church of the ſame faith and profeſſion with 
c the church of England, as appears by my teſtimonials.” 
He prayed his lordſhip to conſider further, whether his 
ſubſcribing the articles of religion, which only concern the 
profeſſion of the true chriſtian faith and doctrine Mu. ſacra- 
ments, as agreed upon in the convocation of 1562, which 
moſt willingly, and with all his heart he aſſented to ac- 
cording to the ſtatute, did not qualify him for a miniſter 
in the church, as much as if he had been ordained accord- 

ing to the Engliſh form. But the archbiſhop was deter- 
mined to have a ſtrict eye upon the inns of court, and to 
bring them to the publick ſtandard; and the rather, inaſmuch 


as ſome of them pretended to be exempted from his juriſ 
diction; 
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diction; for though in all other places the ſacrament was 


received in the poſture of kneeling, the templers received 


it to this very time /itting. Travers would have introduced 
the poſture of /zanding at the fide of the table, but the 
benchers inſiſted upon their privilege, and would receive it 
in no other poſture than /##ting.* The archbiſhop, in order 
to put an end to this practice, would admit none but an 


high conformiſt, that they might be obliged to receive it kneel- 


ing, or not at all. | 

The harder the church preſſed upon the prritans, the 
more were they diſaffected to the national eſtabliſhment, 
and the more reſolute in their attempts for a reformation 
of diſcipline. There was a book in high eſteem among 
them at this time, entitled, Diſciplina Eccleſiæ ſacra ex Dei 
verbo deſcripta; that is, The Holy Diſcipline of the Church 
deſcribed in the word of God. It was drawn up in Latin 
by Mr. Travers, and printed at Geneva about the year 
1574, but ſince that time had been diligently reviewed, 
corrected, and perfected, by Mr. Cartzcright, and other 
learned miniſters at their ſynods. It was tranſlated into 
Engliſh this year, with a preface by Mr. Cartwright, and 
deſigned to be publiſhed for more general uſe; but as it 
was printing at Cambridge it was ſeized at the preſs: The 
archbiſhop adviſed that all the copies thould be burnt as 
factious and ſeditious, but one was found in Mr. Cart- 
wright's ſtudy after his death, and reprinted in the year 
1644, under this new title, 4 Directory of Government 
anciently contended for, and as far as the time would ſuffer, 
practiſed by the finſt non-conformi/ts in the days of Lucen 
Elizabeth, found in the fludy of the mojt accompliſhed divine, 
Mr. Thomas Cartwright,” after his deceaſe, and reſerved to 
be publiſhed for ſuch a time as this. Publiſhed by authority. 
It contains the ſubſtance of thoſe alterations in diſcipline, 
which the puritans of theſe times contended for, and was 
ſubſcribed by the brethren hereafter named, as agreeable 
to the word of Gor, and to be promoted by all lawful means, 
that it may be eſtabliſhed by the authority of the magiſtrate 
and of the church; and in the mean time to be obſerved, 


* Strype's Ann. p. 244. 
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as far as lawfully they may, conſiſtently with the laws of 
the land, and peace of the church. I have therefore given 
it a place in the appendix, to which I reter the reader.* 
Another treatiſe, diſperſed privately about this time, 
againſt the diſcipline of the church, was entitled, An Ab- 
firadt of ceriain Acts of Parliament, and of certain of her 
Majeſty's Injunfions and Canons, &c. printed by H. 
Denham, 1584. The author's deſign} was to ſhew, That 
the biſhops in their eccleſiaſtical courts had exceeded their 
power, and broke through the laws and ſtatutes of the 
realm; which was ſo notorious, that the anſwerer, inſtead 
of. confuting the abſtradter, blames him for expoſing their 
father's nakedneſs, to the thruſting through of religion, 
by the fides of the biſhops. But who was in fault? Shall 
the liberties and properties of mankind be trampled upon 
by a deſpotick power, and the poor ſufferers not be al- 
lowed to hold up the laws and ſtatutes of the land, to their 
oppreſſors, becauſe of their great, names or religious cha- 
racers ? | | 
The affairs of the church were in this ferment when the 
parliament met Nov. 23, 1584, in which the puritans, de- 
ſpairing of all other relief, reſolved ty make their utmoſt ef. 
forts for a further reformation of chutch diſcipline. Fuller 
ſays, their agents were ſoliciting at the door of the Houſe of 
Commons all day, and making intereſt in the evening at the 
chambers of parliament men; and if the Queen would have 
taken the advice of her two houſes they had been made 
eaſy, December 14th three petitions were offered to the 
houſe; one touching liberty for godly preachers; a ſecond 
to exerciſe and continue their miniſtry; and a third for a 
ſpeedy ſupply of able men for deſtitute places. & The firſt 
was brought in by Sir Thomas Lucy; the ſecond by Sir 
Edward Dymock; and the third by Mr. Gates. Soon after 
this Dr. Turner ſtood up, and put the houſe in remembrance 
of a bill and book which he had heretofore offered to the 
houſe; the bill was entitled, An Act concerning the Sub- 
ſeription of Miniſters, and propoſes, That no other ſub- 


Appendix, No. iv. + Strype's Ann. vol. iii. p. 233, 283. 
I B. ix. p. 173. $ Life of Whitgift, p. 176, 177. 
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« ſcription but what is enjoined by the 14th of Queen 
« Flizabeth, be required of any miniſter or preacher in the 
« church of England; and that the refuſing to ſubſcribe 
« any other articles, ſhall not be any cauſe for the arch- 
6c biſhops or biſhops, or any other perſons having eccle- 
« ſiaſtical juriſdiction, to refuſe any of the ſaid miniſters to 
« any eccleſiaſtical office, function or dignity; but that the 
« ſaid archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. ſhall inſtitute, induct, 
« aJmit and inveſt, or cauſe to be inſtituted, &c. ſuch per- 
« ſons as ſhall be preſented by the lawful patrons, notwith- 
« ſtanding their refuſal to ſubſcribe any other articles not 
« ſet down in the ſtatute 13 Eliz. And that no miniſter 
« for the future ſhall be ſuſpended, deprived, or otherwiſe 
« moleſted in body or goods, by virtue of any eccleſiaſtical 
« juriſdiftion, but only in the caſes of obſtinately and 
« wilfully defending any hereſies, condemned by the expreſs 
« word of Gob, or for their diſſolute lives, which ſhall 
be proved by two credible witneſſes, or by their own 
« yoluntary confeſſion.” The book conſiſted of 34 articles 
of complaint, but by advice of the houſe, the ſubſtance of the 
petitions was reduced by the miniſters into ſixteen articles, 
which he defired might be imparted to the Houſe of Lords, 
and they be requeſted to join with the Commons in exhi- 
biting them by way of humble ſuit to the Queen. The five 
were againſt inſufficient miniſters; then followed, 

6. That all paſtors to be admitted to cures might be tried 
and allowed by the pariſhes. 

7. That no oath or ſubſcription might be tendered to 
any at their entrance into the miniſtry, but ſuch as is ex- 
preſly preſcribed by the ſtatutes of this realm, except the 
_ oath againſt corrupt entring.“ 

8. That miniſters may not be troubled for omiſſion of ſome 
rites or portions preſcribed in the book of common prayer. 

9. That they may not be called and urged to anſwer 
before the officials and commiſſaries, but before the biſhops 
themſelves, 
| 10. That ſuch as had been ſuſpended or deprived for no 
other offence, but only for not ſubſcribing, might be reſtored. 


#* MS, p. 466. Fuller, b. ix. p. 189, 190. 
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11. That the biſhops would forbear their excommunica- 
tion ex officio mero of godly and learned preachers, not 
detected for open offence of life, or apparent error in 
doctrine; and that they might not be called before the 
high commiſhon, or out of the dioceſe where they lived, 
except for ſome notable offence. _ | 

12. That it might be permitted to them in every arch- 
deaconry, to have ſome common exerciſes and conferences 
among themſelves, to be limited and preſcribed by the 
ordinaries. |. f 

13. That the high cenſure of excommunication may not 
be denounced or executed for ſmall matters. 

14. Nor by lay-chancellors, commiſſaries, or officials, 
but by the biſhops' themſelves, with the aſſiſtance of grave 
perſons. | 

15, 16. That non-refhdence and pluralities may be quite 
removed out of the church, or at leaſt that according to 
the Queen's injunctions (Article 44.) no non-reſident 
having already a licence or faculty may enjoy it, unleſs he 
depute an able curate, who may weekly preach and cate- 
chize, as is required in her majeſty's injunctions. 

This petition was attended with a moving ſupplication 
to the Queen and parliament, in the name of thouſands of 
the poor untaught people of England, drawn up by Mr. 
Sampſon, in which they complain, that in many of their 
congregations they had none to break the bread of life, 
nor the comfortable preaching of Gop's holy word:“ That 
the biſhops in their ordinations had no regard to ſuch as 
were qualified to preach, provided they could only read, 
and did but conform to the ceremonies: That they de- 
prived ſuch as were capable of preaching on account of 
ceremonies which do not edify, but are rather unprofitable 
burthens to the church; and that they moleſt the people 
that go from their own pariſh churches to ſeek the bread 
of life, when they have no preaching at home: They 
complain, that there are thouſands of pariſhes deſtitute of 
the neceſſary means of ſalvation, and therefore pray the 


Queen and parliament to provide a remedy, 


* Strype's Annals, p. 223. 
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In anſwer to the petition laſt mentioned the biſhop of 
incheſter, in the name of his brethren, drew up the 
following reply. 

The five firſt petitions tend to one thing, that is, the re- 
formation of an unlearned and inſufficient miniſtry; to 
which we anſwer, that though there are many ſuch in the 
church, yet that there was never leſs reaſon to complain of 
them than at preſent, and that things are mending every day. 
Io the 6th article they anſwered, that it favoured of 
popular elections long ſince abrogated; that it would breed 
diviſions in pariſhes, and prejudice the patron's right. 

To the 7th and four following articles they reply, that 
if they are granted the whole hierarchy will be unbraced; 
for the 7th article ſhakes the ground of all eccleſiaſtical 
government, by ſubverting the oath of canonical obedience 
to the biſhop in omnibus licitis & honeſtis.* The 8th article 
requires a diſpenſation from the civil magiſtrate; to the 
ſubverting the act for uniformity of common prayer, &c. 
and confirmation of the rites and ceremonies of the church. 

The gth deſires a diſpenſation from the juriſdiction of 
our eccleſiaſtical courts, as chancellors, officials, &c. which 
will in the end ſubyert all epiſcopal authority. To the roth 
they fay, that the miniſters who have been ſuſpended are 
heady, raſh and contentious; and it is a perilous example, 
to have ſentences revoked that have been given according 
to law, except they would yield. The 11th petition cut- 
teth off another conſiderable branch of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
dition, viz. the oath ex officio, which is very neceſſary in 
ſome caſes, where the pariſhioners are ſo perverſe, that 
though the miniſter varies rhe ſervice of the church as 
by law appointed, they will not complain, much leſs be 
witneſſes againſt him. | 

The exerciſes mentioned in the 12th article are by the 
Queen's majeſty ſuppreſſed. | 

To the 13th and 14th they anſwer, that they are willing 
to petition the Queen, that the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation may be pronounced by the biſhop, with ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance as he ſhall call in, or by ſome eccleſiaſtical perſon 
commiſſioned by him. 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 189, To 
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To the 15th and 16th articles they anſwer, that the 
ſmall value of many eccleſiaſtical livings, made pluralities 
and non-refidencies in a manner neceſlary,* 

The debates upon this laſt head running very high, a bill 
was ordered to be brought in immediately againſt pluralities 
and non-refidencies, and for appeals from eccleſiaſtical 
courts. It was faid in favour of the bill, that .non-reſi- 
dencies and pluralities were mala in ſe, evil in their own 
nature; that they anſwered no valuable purpoſe, but hin- 
dered the induſtry of the clergy, and were a means to keep 
the country in ignorance, at a time when there were on] 
3000 preachers to ſupply ooo pariſhes. The archbiſhop 
drew up his reaſons againſt the bill, and prevailed with 
the convocation to preſent them in an addreſs to the Queen, 
wherein they ſtile themſelves her majeſty's poor diſtreſſed 
ſupplicants, now in danger from the bill depending in the 
Houſe of Commons againſt pluralities and non-refidencies; 
« which (fay they) impeacheth your majeſty's prerogative; 
<« leſſeneth the revenues of the crown; overthrows the 
ce ſtudy of divinity in both univerſities; will deprive men 
<« of the livings they lawfully poſſeſs; will beggar the clergy; 
& will bring in a baſe and unlearned miniſtry; leſſen the 
< hoſpitality of cathedrals; be an encouragement to ſtudents 
c to go over to foreign ſeminaries, where they may be 
better provided for; and in a word, will make way for 
& anarchy and confuſion.“ | 

And to give ſome ſatisfaction to the publick they pre- 
ſented fix articles to the Queen, as the ſum of all that 
needed amendment.S The ir was, that none ſhould be 
admitted into holy orders under twenty-four years of age; 
that they ſhould have preſentation to a cure; that they 
ſhould bring teſtimonials of their good life; and that the 
biſhop might refuſe whom he thought fit, without the 
danger of a quare impedit. The ſecond was, to reſtrain the 
commutation of penance, except upon great conſideration, 
of which the biſhop to be judge. The third was, to reſtrain 
licences to marry without banns. The fourth to moderate 


Life of Whitgift, p. 190. + Life of Whitgift, p. 193. 
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ſome exceſſes about excommunication. The #fth, for re- 
ſtraining pluralities of benefices. The ſixth, concerning fees 
to eccleſiaſtical officers and their ſervants. But even theſe 
articles lay by till the year 1597, when they were confirmed 
in convocation, and afterwards incorporated among the 
canons. | | | 

In the mean time, the bill againſt pluralities paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons, and was ſent up to the lords, where 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, and biſhop of 
Wincheſter, made long ſpeeches, ſhewing, that neither the 
cathedrals, nor profeſſors in the univerſities, could ſubſiſt 
without them. To prove this they produced a lift of the 
{mall value of many. eccleſiaſtical livings, according to the 
Queen's books. To which it was replied, that there were 
many ſuſpended preachers would be glad of the ſmalleſt of 
thoſe livings, if they might have them without moleſtation; 
however, that it was more proper to go upon ways and 
means for the augmentation of ſmaller livings, than to 
ſulfer the poor people to periſh for lack of knowledge, 
while the incumbents were indulged in idleneſs and floth; 
but the weight of the bench of biſhops, with the court 
intereſt, threw out the bill. 

This exaſperated the commons to that degree, that after 
the holidays they reſumed the debate of the bill of petitions, 
and ordered ſeveral other bills ro be brought in to clip the 
wings of the biſhops, and leſſen the power of the ſpiritual 
courts, One was for ſwearing biſhops in the courts of 
Chancery and King*s-Bench, that they ſhould act nothing 
againſt the common law of the land. Another to reduce 
their fees. A third for liberty to marry at all times of the 
year, A fourth for the qualification of miniſters. And 
a fifth for reſtoring of diſcipline. The act for qualifying 
miniſters annuls all popiſh ordinations; and diſqualifies ſuch 
as were not capable of preaching, as well as thoſe who 
were convicted of profaneneſs, or any kind of immorality; 
but obliges the ſucceſſor ro allow the deprived miniſter a 
ſufficient maintenance at the diſcretion of the juſtices of 
the quarter ſeſſions; and if the living be not ſalient, it is 
to be done by a pariſh rate. It inſiſts upon a careful exa- 
mination and trial of the qualifications of candidates = 
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the miniſtry by the biſhop, aſſiſted by twelve of the laity; 
and makes the election, or conſent of the people, neceſſa 
to his induction to the paſtoral charge. The bill for dif. 
cipline is for aboliſhing the canon law and all the ſpiritual 
courts;* and for bringing the probates of teſtaments, and 
all civil buſineſs, into the courts of We/tmin/ter-Hall; it 
appoints a preſbytery or elderſhip in each pariſh, which, 
together with the miniſter, ſhall determine the ſpiritual 
buſineſs of the pariſh, with an appeal to higher judicatories 
in caſes of complaint. | 

Mr. Strype ſays, f the bill for the qualification of mini- 
ſters paſſed the commons, which put the archbiſhop into ſuch 
a fright, that the very next day he wrote the following 
letter to the Queen: 


« May it pleaſe your Majeſty to be advertiſed, 
«© THAT notwithſtanding the charge of late given by 
& your highneſs to the lower houſe of parliament, for deal- 
& ing in cauſes of the church; albeit alſo, according to 
& your majeſty's good liking, we have ſent down order for 
cc the admitting of meet men in the miniſtry hereafter; yet 
cc have they paſſed a bill in that houſe yeſterday, touching 
& that matter; which, beſide other inconveniences, (as 
cc namely the trial of the miniſter's ſufficiency by twelve 
&« jaymen, and ſuch like) hath this alſo, that if it paſs by 
& parliament it cannot hereafter but in parliament be altered, 
c what neceſſity ſoever ſhall urge thereunto: Which I am 
c perſuaded in a ſhort time will appear, conſidering the 
& multitudes of livings, not fit for men ſo qualified, by 
& reafon of the ſmallneſs thereof; whereas if it be but as 
& A canon from us, or by your majeſty's authority, it may 
ce be obſerved or altered at pleaſure. | 
«© They have alſo paſted a bill, giving liberty to marry 
ce at all times of the year without reſtraint, contrary to 
& the old canons continually obſerved among us; and con- 
ce taining matter which tendeth to the flander of this church, 
<< As HAVING HITHERTO MAINTAINED AN ERROR. 
„There is likewiſe now in hand in the ſame houſe, a bill 
& concerning eccleſiaſtical courts, and viſitation by biſhops; 
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« which may reach to the overthrow of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
« diftion, and ſtudy of the civil laws. The pretence of 
« the bill is againſt exceſſive fees and exactions in eccle- 
« ſiaſtical courts; which fees are none other than have been 
« of long time accuſtomed to be taken; the law already 
« eſtabliſhed providing a ſharp and ſevere puniſhment for 
« ſuch as ſhall exact the ſame; beſides an order alſo which 
« we have at this time for the better performance thereof. 

« ] therefore moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, to con- 
« tinue, your gracious goodneſs towards us, who with all 
« humility ſubmit ourſelves to your highneſs, and ceaſe not 
« daily to pray for your happy ſtare, and long and proſperous 
« reign over us. From Lambeth, the 24th of March, 1584. 


Your Majęſty's chaplain, 
and daily orator moſt bound, 
Jo. CanTuaR.” 


The Queen was pleaſed with the archbiſhop's advice of 
making alterations by canon and not by /atute, that ſhe 
might reſerve the power in her own hands; and immediately 
ſent a meſſage to the Commons by the lord treaſurer, to re- 
primand them “ for encroaching upon her ſupremacy, and 
for attempting what ſhe had forbidden, with which ſhe 
vas highly offended; and to command the ſpeaker, in her 
* majeſty's name, to ſce that no bil's touching reformation 
in cauſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be exhibited, and if any ſuch 
« were exhibited, ſhe commands him upon his allegiance not 
to read them.” The Commons now ſaw their miſtake, in 
veſting the whole power of reforming the policy of the church 
in the ſingle perſon of the Queen, who knew how to act the 
ſovereign, and diſplay her prerogative as well as her father. 
Had it been reſerved to the whole legiſlature, Queen, Lords 
and Commons, with advice of the repreſentative body of rhe 
clergy, it had been more equitable; but now if the whole na- 
tion were diſſatis ſied, not an inſignificant rite or ceremony 
muſt be changed, or a bill brought into either houſe of parlia- 
ment, without an infringement of the prerogative: No lay- 
perſon in the kingdom muſt meddle with religion except the 
Queen; the hands of lords and commons are tied up, her 
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majeſty is abſolute in the affairs of the church, and no 
motion for reformation muſt arife from any but herſelf, 
The archbiſhop's reaſons againſt the bill for marrying 
- #&-any time of the year are very extraordinary; it is contrary 
(fays his grace) 10 the old canons. But many of theſe are 
contrary to the canon of ſcripture; and they who tramed 
this ſeem a little to reſemble the character which the 
apoſtle gives of an apoſtate from the faith: 1 Tim. iv. 3. 
Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats. 
He adds, It tendeth to the ſlander of the church, as Having 
HITHERTO MAINTAINED AN ERROR. Is it then a ſlander 
to the church of England, or to any proteſtant church, to 
ſay ſhe is fallible and may have maintained an error? Have 
not fathers and councils erred? Nay, in the very church of 
Rome, which alone lays claim to INFALLIBILITY, have 
we not read of one pope and council reverſing the decrees 
of another? The 21ſt article of the church of England 
lays, that general councils may, err, and ſometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining to God. And it a general 
council may err, even in things of importance to ſalvation, 
ſurely it can be no ſlander to ſay a convocation, a parlia- 
ment, or a fingle perſon, may miſtake, in commanding to 
abſtain from meats, and forbidding to marry at certain times 
f the year. | 
While the puritans were attending the parliament, they 
did not neglect the convocation: a petition was preſented to 
them in the name of the miniſters who refuſed to ſubſcribe 
the archbiſhop's three articles, wherein they deſire to be 
fatisfied in their ſcruples, which the law admits, but had 
not hitherto been attempted.* The convocation rejecting 
their petition, the miniſters printed their apology to the church, 
and humble ſuit to the high court of parliament, in which 
they mention ſeveral things in the publick ſervice as repug- 
nant to the word of Gop; as, requiring faith in an infant 
to be baptized; confounding baptiſm. and regeneration; 
adding to the pure and perfect inſtitutions of Chriſt the 
croſs in baptiſm, ind the ring in marriage; advancing the 
writings of the A4pocrypha, to a level with holy ſcripture, 
by reading them in the church; with many others. They 
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conclude with an earneſt ſupplication to their ſuperiors, to 
be continued in- their callings, confidering their being ſer 
apart to the miniſtry, and the obligations they were under 
to Gop and their people; they proteſt they will do any 
thing they can without fin, and the rather, becauſe they are 
apprehenſive that the ſhepherds being ſtricken, their flocks 
will be ſcattered. 

The puritans' laſt reſort was to the archbiſhop, who had 
a prevailing intereſt in the Queen; a paper was therefore 
publiſhed, entitled, Means how to ſettle a godly and chari- 
table quietneſs in the church; humbly addreſſed to the arch- 
biſhop, and containing the following propoſals :— 

That it would pleaſe his grace not to preſs ſuch ſubſcrip- 
tion as had been of late required, ſeeing in the parliament 
that eſtabliſhed the articles, the ſubſcription was miſliked 
and put out:“ That he would not oblige men to accuſe 
themſelves by the oath ex officio, it being contrary to law, 
and the liberty of the ſubject: That thoſe miniſters who 
have been of late ſuſpended, may be reſtored, upon giving 
a bond and ſecurity not to preach againſt the dignities of 
archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. nor to diſturb the orders of the 
church, but to maintain it as far as they can; and ſoberly 
to teach Jeſus Chriſt crucified: d That miniſters may not 
be expoſed to the malicious proſecution of their enemies, 
upon their omiſhon of any TITTLE in the ſervice-book: 
That they may not be obliged to read the Apocrypba, ſeeing 
in the firſt book printed in her majeſty's reign the ſame was 
left out, and was afterwards inſerted without warrant of 
law, and contrary to the ſtatute, which allows but three 
alterations: That the croſ in baptiſm may not be enforced, 
ſecing in King Edward's ad book there was a note which 
left that, and ſome other rites indifferent; which nate 
ought to have been in the _— book, it not being 
among the alterations appointed by ſtatute; They further 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 196. | 
Io this propoſal the archbiſhop anſwered, .I do not miſlike of the 
** bend; but he that ſhall enter into it, and yet refuſe to ſubſcribe, in my 
opinion is a meer hypocrite, or a very wilful fellow; for this condition 
* containeth more than doth the ſubſcription?” 
Maddox's Vindication, p. 348. 
Vol. I. Dd deſire, 
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deſire, that in baptiſm the godfathers may anſwer in their 
own names, and not in the child's: That midwives and women 
may not baptize: That the words upon delivery of the 
ring in marriage may be left indifferent: That his grace 
would not urge the preciſe' wearing of the gown, cap, 
tippet and ſurplice, but only that miniſters be abliged to 
wear apparel meet and decent for their callings: That 
lefurers who have not cure of ſouls, but are licenſed to 
preach, behaving themſelves well, be not enforced to mi- 
niſter the ſacraments, unleſs they be content ſo to do. 

But the archbiſhop would abate nothing, nor admit of 
the leaſt latitude from the national eſtabliſhment. He framed 
an anſwer to the propoſals, in which he inſiſts upon a full 
conformity, telling the petitioners, that it was none of his 
buſineſs to alter the eccleſiaſtical laws, or diſpenſe with them; 
which was all they were to expect from him. What could 
wiſe and good men do more in a peaceable way for the 
liberty of their conſciences, or a further reformation in 
the church? They petitioned the Queen, applied to both 
houſes of parliament, and addreſſed the convocation and 
biſhops; they moved no ſeditions nor riots, but faſted and 
prayed for the Queen and church, as long as they were 
allowed; and when they could ſerve them no longer, they 
patiently ſubmitted to ſuſpenſions and deprivations, fines 
and impriſonments, till it ſhould pleaſe Gop, of his inf 
nite mercy, to open a door for their further uſefulneſs. 

The papiſts made their advantages of theſe diviſions; a 
plot was difcovered this very year [1585] againſt the 
Queen's lite, for which Lord Paget and others fled their 
country; and one Parry was executed, who was to-have 
killed her majeſty, as ſhe was riding abroad; to which 
(it is faid*) the pope encouraged him, by granting him his 
bleſſing, and a plenary indulgence and remiſſion of all his 
ſins; aſſuring him that, beſides the merit of the action in 
heaven, his holineſs would make himſelf his debtor in the 
beſt manner he could, and therefore exhorted him to put 
his gt holy and honourable purpoſes in execution; this was 
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written from Rome, Jan. the 3oth, 1584, and ſigned by the 
cardinal of Como, Mary Queen of Scots was big with 
expectation of the crown of England at this time, from 
the preparations of foreign popith princes, who'were de- 
termined to make the ſtrongeſt efforts to ſet her upon the 
throne, and to reſtore the catholick religion in England; 
but they could not get ready before her head was laid 
down upon the block. 

The parliament which met again in November, being 
ſenſible of the importance of the Queen's life, entered into 
a voluntary aſſociation to revenge her death, if that ſhould 
happen through any violence:* They alſo made a ſevere 
ſtatute againſt jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts, or others who 
engaged in plots, by virtue of the bull of excommunication 
of pope Pius V. and againſt any ſubject of England that 
ſhould go abroad for education in any of the popiſh ſemi- 
naries. Yet none of theſe things could move the _ 
or biſhops to take any ſteps towards uniting proteſtants 
among themſelves. 

But to put an effectual ſtop to the pens of the church's 
adverſaries, his grace applied to the Queen for a further 
reſtraint of the preſs, which he obtained and publiſhed by 
authority of the ſtar- chamber (lays Mr. Strypet) June 23, 
28 Eliz. It was framed by the archbiſhop's head, who 
prefixed a preface to it: The decree was to this purpoſe, 
* That there ſhould be no printing preſſes in private places, 
“nor any where but in London and the two univerſities. 
No new preſſes were to be ſet up but by licence from 
the archbiſhop, and biſhop of London for the time 
being; they to ſignify the ſame to the wardens of the 
* /tationers company, who ſhould preſent ſuch as they choſe- 
to be maſters of printing preſſes before the eccleſiaſtical 
© commiſſioners for their approbation. No perſon to print 
* any book unleſs firſt allowed according to the da 
* mjunctions, and to be ſeen and peruſed by the archbiſhop 
* or biſhop of London, or their chaplain. No book to be 
printed againſt any of the laws in being, nor any of the 
Queen's injunctions. Perſons that ſhould fell or bind up 
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e ſuch books to ſuffer three months impriſonment. And it 
5 ſhall be lawful for the wardens of the /ationers company 
to make ſearch after them, and ſeize them to her majeſty's 
* uſe; and the printers ſhall be diſabled from exerciſing 
« their trade for the future, and ſuffer fix months impri- 
* ſonment, and their preſſes be broken.” Notwithſtanding 
this edit, the archbiſhop was far from enjoying a peace- 
able triumph, the puritans finding ways and means from 
abroad, to propagate their writings, and expoſe the ſeverity 
of their adverſaries. 

Some faint attempts were made this ſummer for reviving 
the exerciſes called propheſyings, in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 
where the clergy were very ignorant: Biſhop Chadderton 
drew up proper regulations, in imitation of thoſe already 
mentioned; but the deſign proved abortive. The biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry alſo publiſhed ſome articles for 
his viſitation which favoured of puritaniſm, as againſt non- 
reſidents, for making a more {tri& enquiry into the quali- 
fications of miniſters, and for reſtraining unworthy com- 
municants.“ He alſo erected a kind of judicatory,$ CON- 
fiſting of four learned divines with himſelf, to examine ſuch 
as ſhould be preſented for ordination. When the arch- 
biſhop had read them over he called them the toell-fpring of 
a pernicious platform, and repreſented them to the . as 
contrary to law, and to the ſettled {tate of the church; the 
biſhop wrote a defence of his articles to the archbiſhop, 
ſhewing their conſiſtency with law, and the great advantage 
which might ariſe from them; but Whitgift would hear of 
nothing that looked like a puritanical reformation. 


* Strype's Ann. vol. iii. p. 328. 


Here Mr. Neal is cenſured by Biſhop Warburton, as partial, for 
reckoning the Biſhop of Lichfield's conduct to be agreeable to law, becauſe 
in favour of the puritans: and for repreſenting before, p. 348, the arch- 
biſhop's publiſhing articles without the great ſeal as illegal, becauſe againft 
the puritans. Not to ſay that the articles in one caſe are very different 
from the object of the judicatory in the other, Mr. Neal, it will appear 
on examining, doth not decide on the legality of the meaſure in either 
caſe, but, as an hiſtorian, ſtates what was offered on this head by the 


parties: and this he does, with reſpect to the archbiſhop very fully pro 
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The Lord's day was now very much profaned, by the 
encouraging of plays and fports in the evening, and 
ſometimes in the afternoon. The Reverend Mr. Smith, 
M. A. in his ſermon before the univerſity of Cambridge, 
the firſt Sunday in Lent, maintained the unlawfulneſs of 
theſe plays; for which he was ſummoned before the vice- 
chancellor, and upon examination offered to prove, that 
the Chriſtian Sabbath ought to be obſerved by an ab- 
ſtinence from all worldly buſineſs, and ſpent in works of 
piety and charity; though he did nor apprehend we were 
bound to the ſtrictneſs of the Jeroiſh precepts.“ The par- 
liament had taken this matter into conſideration, and paſſed 
a bill for the better and more reverent obſervation of the 
Sabbath, which the ſpeaker recommended to the Queen 
in an elegant ſpeech, but her majeſty refuſed to paſs it, under 
pretence of not ſuffering the parhament to meddle wirh - 
matters of religion, which was her prerogative. How- 
ever, the thing appeared fo reaſonable, that without the 
ſanction of a law, the religious obſervation of the ſabbath 
grew into eſteem with all ſober perſons, and after a few 
years became the diſtinguiſhing mark of a puritan. 

This ſummer Mr. Cartwright returned from abroad, 
having ſpent five years in preaching to the Engliſh congre- 
gation at Antwerp; he had been ſeized with an ague, which 
ended in an hectick, for which the phyſicians adviſed him to 
his native air. Upon this he wrote to the Earl of Leicefter 
and the lord treaſurer for leave to come home; theſe no- 
blemen made an honourable mention of him in parliament, 
but he could not obtain their mediation with rhe Queen 
for his pardon, ſo that as ſoon as it was, known he was 
landed, though in a weak and langdiſhing condition, he was 
apprehended and thrown into priſon; when he appeared 
before the archbiſhop, he behaved with that modeſty and 
reſpect as ſoftened the heart of his great adverſary, who, 
upon promiſe of his peaceable and quiet behaviour, ſuf- 
tered him to go at large; for which the Earl of Leice/ter 
and Mr. Cartwright returned his grace thanks; but all their 
intereſt could not procure him a licence to preach, © Mr, 
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& Cartwright (ſays the archbiſhop to the earl) ſhall be 
c welcome to me at all times, but to grant him a licence 
ce to preach, till I am better ſatisfied of his conformity, is 
& not conſiſtent with my duty or conſcience.” However, 
the Earl made him governor of an hoſpital in Warwick, 
where he was connived at for a time, and preached without 
a licence; his ſalary was a houſe, and 100]. per ann. 

Mr. Fenner and Wood, two other ſuſpended miniſters, were 
releaſed after twelve months impriſonment, upon a general 
ſubſcription to the articles, as far as the law required, and 
a promiſe to uſe the book of common prayer, and no other; 
but ſuch was the clamour on all hands, by reaſon of the 
three articles to be ſubſcribed by all who had livings already, 
as well as thoſe that ſhould hereafter take orders, that Se- 
cretary Maſſingham went over to Lambeth, and told his 
grace, that it would ſtop in a great meafure the complaints 
which were brought to court, if he would require ſubſcrip- 
tion only of ſuch as were hereafter to enter into holy orders, 
and ſuffer thoſe already in places to proceed in the diſcharge 
of their duty, upon condition of their giving bond to read 
the common prayer, according to the uſages and laws pre- 
{cribing the ſame; which the archbiſhop promiſed to com- 
ply with. | 

But the non-ſubſcribing divines, who were unpreferred, 
might not ſo much as teach ſchool for a livelihood, for 
the archbiſhop would grant no licence without ſubſcribing; 
and from this time his licences to teach grammar, and even 
reading and writing, were granted only from year to year: 
The ſchoolmaſters were to be full conformiſts;|| they were 
limited to a particular dioceſe, and were not authorized 
to teach elſewhere; they were to inſtruct their ſcholars in 
nothing but what was agreeable to the laws and ſtatutes of 
the realm: and all this only during the biſbop's pleaſure. 
Such was the rigour of theſe times! 

Mr. Travers had been lecturer at the Temple with Mr. 
Hooker the new maſter about two years, but with very little 
harmony or agreement, one being a ſtrict Calviniſt, the 
other a perſon of larger principles; the ſermon in the 
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morning was very often confuted in the afternoon, and 
vindicated again the next Lord's day. The writer of 
Hookers life$ reports, that the morning ſermon ſpoke the 
language of Canterbury, the afternoon that of Geneva. 
Hooker complaining of this uſage, the archbiſhop took the 
opportunity to ſuſpend Mr. Travers at once, without any 
warning; for as he was going up into the pulpit to preach 
on the Lord's day afternoon the officer ſerved him with a 
prohitition upon the pulpit ſtairs; upon which, inſtead of a 
ſermon, he acquainted the congregation with his ſuſpenſion, 
and diſmiſſed them. The reaſons given for it were, 1. That 
he was not ordained according to the rites of the church 
of England. 2. That he had broken the orders of the 
7th of the Queen, That diſputes ſhould not be brought into 
the pulpit., | 

Mr. Travers in his own vindication drew up a petition, or 
ſupplication to the council, m which he complains of being 
judged and condemned before he was heard; and then 
goes on to anſwer the objections alleged againſt him in the 
prohibition. 

Firſt it is faid, that I am not lawfully called to exercife the 
office of a miniſter, nor allowed to preach, according to the 
laws of the church of England. | 

To which I anſwer, that my call was by ſuch methods as 
are appointed in the national ſynods of the foreign re- 
formed churches; teſtimonials of which I have ſhewn to my 
lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; ſo that if any man be law- 
fully called to the miniſtry in thoſe countries, I am. 

But I am not qualified to be a miniſter in England, becauje 
l am not ordained according to the laws of this country. 

[ beſeech your lordſhips to weigh my anfwer: Such is 
the communion of ſaints, as that what folemn acts are done 
in one true church of Chriſt, according to his word, are 


$ Biſhop Warburton deems it diſingenuous in Mr. Neal to quote the 
language of this biographer, as he knew that, ſo quoted, it would be un- 
derſtood to reflet upon Mr. Hooker as only a tool or creature of the 
archbiſhop. But is not Biſhop Warburton, here, unneceſſarily captious ? 
To me it appears, that the oppoſition lying between Canterbury and 
Geneva, is ſufficient to ſcreen Mr. Neal's uſe of the biographer's words 
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held nuful i in all others: The conſtituting or making of a 
miniſter being once lawfully done ought not be repealed: 
Paſtors and teachers in the New Teſtament hold the ſame 
manner of calling as I had: The repeating ordination 
makes void the former ordination, and conſequently all ſuch 
acts as were done by virtue of it, as baptiſm, confirmation, 
marriage, &, By the ſame rule people ought to be re- 
baptized and married over again, when they come into this 
country from a foreign.* | 

Beſides, by the ſtatute 1 2 Elizabeth, thoſe who have been 
ordained in foreign proteſtant churches, upon their ſub- 
ſcribing the articles therein mentioned, are qualified to 
enjoy any benefice in the kingdom, equally with them who 
are ordained according to the laws now in being; which, 
comprehending all that are prie/ts according to the order "Y 
the church of Rome, muſt certainly be as favourable to mi- 
niſters ordained among foreign proteſtants. In conſequence 
of this law many Scots divines are now in poſſeſſion of be- 
nefices in the church, as was Mr. Whittingham, though he 
was the firſt who was called in queſtion in this caſe. 

But it is faid, I preached without preſentation or licence. 

To which I anſwer, that the place where I exerciſed my 
miniſtry required no preſentation, nor had Ia title, or reaped 
any benefit by law, but only received a voluntary contri- 
bution, and was employed in preaching only; and as to a 
licence, I was recommended to be a miniſter of that place, 
by two ſeveral letters of the Biſhop of London to the gen- 
tlemen of the Inner Temple, without which letters that 
ſociety would not have permitted me to officiate. 

Secondly, I am charged with indiſcretion, and want of 
duty to Mr. Hooker, maſter of the Temple; and with break- 
ing the order of the 7th of the Queen, about bringing diſputes 
into the pulpit, 

As to want of duty, I anfwer, though ſome have ſuſ- 
peed my want of good-will to Mr. Hooker, becauſe he 
ſucceeded Dr. Alvey, in the place I deſired for myſelf; 
this is a miſtake, for I declined the place becauſe I could 
not ſubſcribe to my lord of Canterbury's late articles, which 
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would not do for the maſterſhip of the Temple, or any 
other place in the church. I was glad the place was given 
Mr. Hooker, as well for the ſake of old acquaintance, as to 
ſome kind of affinity there is between us, hoping we ſhould 
live peaceably and amicably together, as becomes brethren; 
but when J heard him preach againſt the doctrine of Au- 
rance, and for ſalvation in the church of Rome, with all 
their errors and idolatry, I thought myſelf obliged to op- 
poſe him; yet when I found it occaſioned a pulpit war I 
declared publickly that I would concern myſelf no further 
in that manner, though Mr. Hooker went on with the 
diſpute. 3 

But it is ſaid, I ſhould then have complained F him to the 
hieh commiſſion. | | 

To which J anſwer, it was not out of contempt or neg- 
Ic& of lawful authority, but becauſe I was againſt all 
methods of ſeverity, and had declared my/refolution-to 
trouble the pulpit with thoſe debates no more. 

Upon the whole, I hope it will appear to your /ordſhjps, 
that my behaviour has not deſerved fo ſevere a puniſhment 
as has been inflicted upon me; and therefore I humbly pray, 
that your lordſhips would pleaſe to reſtore me to my mi- 
niſtry, by ſuch means as your wiſdoms ſhall think fit; 
which will lay me under farther obligations to pray for your 
temporal and eternal happineſs. But if your lordſhips can- 
not procure me this favour, I recommend myſelf to your 
lord{hips? protection, under her majeſty, in a private life, 
and the church to Almighty God, who in juſtice will puniſh 
the wicked, and in mercy reward the righteous with an 
happy immortality. | 

Mr. Hooker wrote an anſwer to Mr. Travers's ſupplicatpn, 
in a letter to his patron the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
which he takes no notice of Travers's ordination, but con- 
lines himſelf to his objections againſt his doctrine; ſome of 
which he undertakes to refute, and in other places complains 
of miſrepreſentation, But let all be granted that he would 
have, (ſays Mr. Hooker) what will it advantage him? He 
ought to have complained to the high commiſſioners, and not 
have confuted me in the pulpit; for ſchiſms and diſturbances 
will ariſe in the church, if all men may be tolerated to think 

| ag 
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as they pleaſe, and publickly ſpeak. what they think. — 
Therefore by a decree agreed upon by the biſhops, and con- 
firmed by her majeſty, it was ordered that if erroneous doc- 
trine ſhould be taught publickly, it ſhould not be publickly 
refuted, but complained of to ſuch perſons as her majeſty 
thould appoint to hear and determine ſuch cauſes; for breach 
of which order he is charged with want of duty; and all 
the faults he alleges againſt me can ſignify nothing in his 
own defence. Mr. Hooker concludes with his unfeigned 
defires, that both Mr. Travers's and his papers may be 
burnt, and-all animoſities buried in oblivion, and that there 
may be no ſtrife among them but this, who ſhall purſue 
peace, unity, and piety, with the greateſt vigour and dili- 
ence. 
8 But the council interfered not ir the affair. Travers was 
left to the mercy of the archbiſhop, who could never be 
prevailed with to take oft his ſuſpenſion, or licenſe him to 
preach in any part of England; upon which he accepted 
an invitation into Ireland, and became provoſt of Trinity 
college in the univerſity of Dublin; here he was tutor to 
the famous Dr. Uſher, afterwards archbiſhop of Armagh, 
who always had him in high eſteem; but being driven from 
thence by the wars, he returned after ſome years into Eng- 
land, and ſpent the remainder of his days in filence, ob- 
ſcurity, and great poverty; he was a learned man, a polite 
preacher, an admirable orator, and one. of the worthielt 
divines of his age. But all theſe qualifications put together, 
could not atone for the ſingle crime of non-conformity. 
Mr. Cartwright. being forbid preaching, had been en- 
couraged by the Earl of Leiceſter and Secretary Wal/inghan 
to anſwer the Rhemi/t tran/lation of the New Teſtament, 
publiſhed with annotations in favour of popery; divers 
doors and heads of houſes of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
ſolicited him to the ſame work, as appears by their epiſtle 
prefixed to the book; the like encouragement he received 
from ſundry miniſters in London and Suffolk, none being 
thought ſo equal to the raſk as himſelf; and becauſe Cart- 
wright was poor, the ſecretary of ſtate ſent him 100). with 
aſſurance of ſuch further aſiſtance as ſhould be neceflary;* 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 252. this 
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this was about the year 158 3. Cartwright accordingly ap- 
plied himſelf to the work, but the archbiſhop by his ſove- 
rcign authority forbad him to proceed, being afraid that his 
writings would do the hierarchy more damage than they 
would do ſervice to the proteſtant cauſe: The book there- 
fore was left unfiniſhed, and nor publiſhed till the year 1618, 
to the great regret of the learned world, and reproach of 
the archbiſhop. | 

The ſufferings of Mr. Gardiner, the deprived miniſter 
of Malden in Lex, would have moved compaſhon in any 
except the biſhop of London. I will repreſent them in his 
own words, as they were ſent to him in form of a ſupplica- 
tion, dated Sept. 7th, 1586.“ 

To the right reverend father in Gop the Lord Biſhop 
of London. 


« My duty in humble-wiſe remembered, my lord, 


© I AM caſt into priſon by your lordſhip, for a matter 
« which about ſeven years paſt was flanderouſly raiſed up 
« againſt me; I was by courſe of law cleared, and the 
« Lord God which ſearcheth the hearts, before whom both 
you and I ſhall ſhortly appear, doth know, and him I call 
„ to witneſs, that I was and am falſly accuſed. I have 
been extremely ſick in priſon; I thank God I am amend- 
* ed, but yet ſo that the phyſicians ſay my infection from 
« the priſon will be very dangerous, I have a poor wite 
“and five children, which are in lamentable caſe: I had fix 
children at the beginning of my impriſonment; but by 
* reaſon of my ſickneſs in priſon, my wife being conſtrained 
* to attend upon me, one of my children, for want of ſome- 
* body to overſee them, was drowned in a tub of wort, 
being two years and half old. If your lordſhip have no 
* compaſhon on me, yet take pity upon the widow and 
fatherleſs, (for in that ſtate are now my wife and poor 
* infants) whoſe tears are before the Lord. I crave no 
more but this, to be bailed; and if I am found guilty of 
* any breach of law, let me have extremity without any 
* favour, 


* Tour lordſbip's to command in Chriſt, 
3 | & John Gardiner.“ 
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Mr. Giles Wiggington, M. A. miniſter of Sedburgh, having 
been deprived at Lambeth tor non-conformity, and another 
inducted into his living, went home, and being denied en- 
trance into the church, preached a kind of farewell ſerm6n 
to his pariſhioners in the church-yard, and adminiſtered the 
facrament, having no peace in his mind till he had done it, 
though his brethren in the miniſtry would have diſſuaded 
him; after this he retired with his wite and children to 
Burrough-Bridge, but was arreſted in his journey by a pur- 
ſuivant from the archbiſhop of York, and ſent to Lancaſter 
gaol, fifty miles diſtant from the place where he was arreſted, 
in a hard and cold winter; there he was ſhut up among 
felons and condemned priſoners, and worſe uſed than they, 
or than the recuſant papiſt. From hence he ſent up his 
caſe to Sir Walter Mildmay, one of the privy council, but 
with little ſucceſs; for he was a warm non-conformiſt, and 
a bold preacher againſt the lordly proceedings of the biſhops, 
for which, and for refuſing the oath ex icio, he ſuffered 
a long impriſonment.“ He was afterwards apprehended 
again, upon ſuſpicion of his being one of the authors of 
Martin Mar-Prelate, which he denied, but confeſſing he 
did not diſlike the book, he was therefore confined in the 
Compter and the Gate-houſe, till (T believe) he conſented to 
leave the realm. 

In the parliament that met this year, Oct. 29th, 1 586, 
and 28 Fliz. the puritan miniſters made another effort for 
parliamentary relief, for which purpoſe they preſented an 
humble ſupplication to the Houſe of Commons; in which 
they ſay, © It pierces our hearts with grief to hear the cries 
& of the country people for the word of Goy. The biſhops 
& either preach not at all, or very ſeldom; neither can they 
cc for their manifold buſineſs, their dioceſes being too large 
& for their perſonal inſpection; beſides, they are incumbered 
& with civil affairs, not only in their own eccleſiaſtical courts, 
& in cauſes igſtamentary, &c. but as lord barons, juſtices of 
& peace, members of the ſtar- chamber, council table, and 
& eccleſiaſtical 4 all which is contrary to the words 
« of Chri/t, who ſays, his kingdom is not of this world; 
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« and contrary to the practice of all other reformed churches. 
« And whereas the ſcriptures ſay, that miniſters of the goſ- 
« pel ſhould be ſuch as are able to teach ſound doctrine 
« and convince gainſayers, yet the biſhops have made 
« prieſts of the baſeſt of the people, not only for their 
« occupations and trades whence they have taken them, as 
« /hoe-makers, barbers, taylors, water-bearers, ſhepherds, and 
«* horſe-keepers; but alſo for their want of good learning 
« and honeſty. How true this our complaint is, may appear 
« by the SURVEY of ſome /hires and counties hereunto an- 
« nexed, even ſome of the beſt, whereby the reſt may be 
« eſtimated. | 

«© We do acknowledge, that there a number of men 
« within the miniſtry, who have good and acceptable gifts, 
and are able to preach the word of Gop to edification; 
« of which number there are two forts: There are a great 
number that live not upon the place where they are bene- 
« ficed, but abandon their flocks, directly contrary to the 
charge of Chriſt to Peter, ſaying, Feed my ſheep; and of 
the apoſtle Paul to the elders at Epheſus, Take heed to 
« yourſelves, and the flock over which the Holy Ghoſt has 
* made you overſeers, to feed the church of God. Of this 
« fort are ſundry biſhops, who have benefices in commendam; 
* univerſity men, and chaplains at court; others get two 
or three benefices into their hands, to ſerve them for 
« winter and ſummer houſes; which pluralities and non-re- 
ſidencies are the more grievous becauſe they are tolerated 
* by law. There are indeed ſeveral that reſide upon their 
* benefices, but content themſelves with juſt fatisfying the 
* law; that is, to have divine ſervice read, and four ſermons 
* a year. 

But great numbers of. the beſt qualified for preaching, 
* and of the greateſt induſtry and application to their ſpi- 
ritual functions, are not ſuffered quietly to diſcharge their 
duties, but are followed with innumerable vexations, not- 
withſtanding they are neither hereticks nor /ciſmaticks, 
* but keep within the pale of the church, and perſuade 
others to do ſo, who would otherwiſe have departed from 
* it, They faſt and pray for the Queen and the church, 
„though they have been rebuked for it, and diverſly 
* puniſhed 
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e puniſhed by officers both civil and eccleſiaſtical. They 
& are ſuſpended and deprived of their miniſtry, and the 
&« fruits of their livings are ſequeſtered for the payment of 
& ſuch a chaplain as their ſuperiors think fit to employ: This 
has continued for many months and years, notwithſtanding 
ce the interceſſion of their people, of their friends, and 
* ſometimes of great perſonages, for their releaſe, Laſt of 
& all, many of them are committed to priſon, whereof tome 
8 have been chained with iron, and continued in N 
& durance for a long time. 

* To bring about theſe ſeverities, they [ the biſhops] 
< render to the ſuſpected perſons an oath ex officio, to an- 
& fwer all interrogatories that ſhall be put to them, though 
& it be to accuſe themſelves; and when they have gotten 
* a confeſſion, they proceed upon it ro puniſh them with all 
« rigour, contrary to the laws of Gop and of this land, 
c and of all nations in chriſtendom, except it be in Spain 
<« by the inquiſition. Thoſe who have refuſed the oath have 
& been caſt into priſon, and commanded there to lie with. 
out bail till they yield to it. 

“The grounds of theſe troubles are, not impiety, in- 
* morality, want of learning or diligence in their miniſterial 
& work, but for not being farisfied in the uſe of certain 
& ceremonies and orders of the church of Rome, and for 
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Fi & not being able to declare, that every thing in the common 
+ % prayer book is agreeable to the word of Gop. Alas! 
To ce that for theſe things good preachers ſhould be ſo. moleſted, 
i'd and the people deprived of the food of their ſouls, and 
4 8 « that by fathers of the ſame faith with ourſelves. 


« We therefore moſt humbly, and for the Lord's fake, 
crave of this high and honourable court of parliament, 
e that it may pleaſe you to hear and read this our ſuppli- 
cation, and take ſuch order for it as to your godly wiſdom 

* ſhall be thought neceſlary.* 

& Nov. 1586. 0 

The grievances annexed to this ſupplication were theſe, 
1. The abſolute power of the biſhop to give and take away 
licences to preach at his pleaſure: 2. The proceedings of the 
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eccleſiaſtical commiſhoners according to their own diſcretions, 
without regard to law: 3. The ſmall number of commiſſioners, 
viz. THREE, who may decide the moſt weighty cauſes: 4. The 
not allowing an appeal to any other court: 5. The double 
character of the biſhops, who fit on the bench both as 
biſhops and as commiſſioners. 6. The oath ex officio, in which 
this is always one of their interrogatories, Do you wholly 
keep, obſerve, and read in your church, all the parts of the 
book of common prayer, and wear the habits? 

The s8URVvEY mentioned in the ſupplication, by which 
the miſerable ſtare of the church for want of an able and 
ſufficient miniſtry appears, is too large to be inſerted; it 
was taken in the years 1585 and 1586, by ſome perſons 
employed for that purpoſe againſt the meeting of the par- 
liament;“ it is divided into eight columns: 

The firſt, contains the name of the benefice. 

The ſecond, the yearly value. 

The third, the number of ſouls. 

The fourth, the name of the incumbent, and whether a 
preacher or not. | 

The fifth, what other benefices he has, and what curates 
do ſerve him. 

The fixth, his character and converſation. 

The ſeventh, who made him miniſter. And, 

The eighth, the patron of the living; according to the 
tollowing plan. | 


* MS. p. 684, & ſeq. 
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Upon caſting up the Survey, the fate of the following _ 


counties ſtands thus: 


F. 
Churches 8 No preachers Double beneficed 
or liviags. *$ but readers, and non=re 
In Cornwall are about 160 | 29 140 - as 
In Lincolnſhire =- = $90 [121 455 5 154 
In Oxſordſbire— = 127 | 29 95 20 
In Buckinghamfhre, 3g 
parſonages, vanes, $21 30 120 160 
and curates ſerving Sy 
In Berk/htre 29 $18 je 
In Surrey les 140 24 125 5 0 8 
fixteen of the Hun- | 
7 of Eſſex ; 7335 = 173 4 © 7* 
In arwicëſbire 188 4x | 120 - 2 
In 17:ddlefſex about 60 | 14 | 48 16 
In London, within and | 
without the walls, $123 | 97 | 46 | 41 
about | Fs 5:77 | # 10 © k 2 


It muſt be uncommon diligence and application, as well 
as a very great expence, to collect ſo many names and cha- 
racters of men; the exact valuation of ſo many livings; 
the number of non-rgſident miniſters; of ſuch as had been 
maſs-prieſts; and of mechanicks and tradeſmen: But ſuch 
was the zeal of theſe pious men! The ſurvey of Lincoln 
ſhire was ſigned by the juſtices of the peace of that county, 
and the others are atteſted by ſome of the principal clergy- 
men of thoſe parts; and are 15 particular in all circumſtances, 
as leave little room to doubt of their truth in general, 
though there may be ſome few miſtakes in characters and 
numbers: Upon the whole, the 8Urvey takes notice, that 
after 28 years eftabliſhment of the church of Eng/and, there 
were 2090 preachers to. ſerve near 19,000 pariſh 
churches, ſo that thereiwere almoſt 8000 pariſhes without 
preaching miniſters.“ To this account agrees that of Mr. 
Fenner, who lived in theſe times, and fays, that a third part 
of the miniſters of England, were covered with a cloud of 
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ſuſpenſions; || that if perſons would hear a ſermon, they 


muſt go in ſome places, 5, 7, 12, yea in ſome counties 20 
miles, and at the ſame time be fed 12d. a ſabbath for 
being abſent from their own pariſh church, though it be 
proved they were hearing a ſermon elſewhere, becauſe they 
had none at home. Nor is it at all ſtrange it ſhould be 
thus in the country, when the biſhop of London enjoined 
his clergy in his viſitation this very year, 1. That every 
parſon ſhould have a bible in Latin and Engliſh. 2. That 
they ſhould have Bullinger's Decade. 3. That they ſhould 
have a paper book, and write in it the quantity of a ſermon 
every week. 4. That ſuch as could not preach themſelves, 
ſhould be taxed at four purchaſed ſermons a year. What 
a miſerable ſtate of things was this! when many hundreds 
of pious and conſcientious preachers were excluded the 
church, and ſtarving with their families for want of em- 

ployment. 
With the /upplication and ſurvey above-mentioned, a bill 
was offered to the Houſe of Commons for a further refor- 
| mation; 


[| Anſwer to Dr. Bridges, p. 48. + Life of Aylmer, p. 128. 

$ Biſhop Warburton condemns © the offering of this bill to the Houſe 

cc as ſuch a mutinous action in the puritan miniſters,” that he wonders a 
writer of Mr. Neal's © good ſenſe could mention them without cenſure, 
« much more that he d do it with commendation.” It is not eaſy to 
ſee, where his lordſhip found Mr. Neal's commendation of this bill; the 
Editor can diſcern a ba ſtate of the proceedings only. And by what 
law or by what principle of the conſtitution is the offering of a bill and a 
repreſentation of grievances to the houſe, an act of mutiny ? The bill of 
the puritans undoubtedly went to new model the eſtabliſhment, but only 
by enlarging the terms of communion; not by ſubſtituting new ceremonies 
in the room of thoſe which were burthenſome to themſelves. It went, it 
is true, to introduce a new diſcipline, but not to aboliſh epiſcopacy. And 
was not the ſpiritual juriſdiction then exerciſed, oppreſſive? Were not the 
proceedings of the biſhops arbitrary? If ſo, how was it © inſufferable in- 
« ſolence” to ſeek a parliamentary reform? It would have been, as his 
lordſhip grants, juſt and reaſonable, if the puritans had moved for toleration 
only. This would have been more conſiſtent in thoſe who ſought only 
their own liberty. But his lordſhip did not allow for the very different 
ideas we may have on the meaſures that ſhould have been purſued, who 
view theſe tranſactions at this diſtance of time and many years after a to- 
leration act has paſſed, from what thoſe had whoſe minds, in the infancy 
of a ſeparation from the church, felt all the attachments to it produced by 
education and habit, and were naturally averſe to a total and final — 
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mation; wherein, after a recital of their grievances, they 
pray . that the book hereunto annexed, entitled, à book of 
the form of Common Prayer, &c. and every thing therein 
contained, may be from henceforth authorized and pur 1n 
uſe and practice, throughout all her majeſty's dominions, any 
former law, cuſtom, or ſtatute to the contrary, in any wiſe 
notwithſtanding. The book contamed prayers before and 
after ſermon, but left a liberty for variation, if it was 
thought proper.+ The miniſter was to pray and give thanks 
in the words there preſcribed, or ſuch like, In the creed it 
leaves the article of CHriſt's deſcent into hell more at large. 
It omits three of the thirty-nine articles, viz. the 34th, 
35th, and 36th. It takes the juriſdiction of the church out 
of the hands of the ſpiritual courts, and places it in an 
aſſembly of miniſters and elders in every ſhire, who ſhall 
have power to examine, approve, and preſent miniſters to 
the ſeveral pariſhes for their election, and even to depoſe 
them, with the conſent of the biſhop, upon their miſbe- 
haviour. 7] 
At the ſame time a pamphlet was diſperſed without doors, 
entitled, a requeſt of all true chriſtians to the honourable 
houſe of parliament. It prays, That every pariſh church 
„may have its preacher, and every city its ſuperintendant, 
«* to live honeſtly but not pompouſly.” And to provide for 
this, it prays, © That all cathedral churches may be put 
„down, where the ſervice of God is grievouſly abuſed 
* by piping with organs, ſinging, ringing and trowling of 
* pſalms from one fide of the choir to another, with the 
* ſqueaking of chanting choriſters, diſguiſed (as are all the 
* reſt in white ſurplices; ſome in corner caps and filthy 
of it. He conſiders © the Houſe of Commons in a temper to have paſſed 
* a bill for toleration.” But he forgets, that the ſucceſs of ſuch a bill, or 
of any bill, did not depend on the temper of the Houſe, but on the pleaſure 
of the Queen. Beſides, for the firſt twelve or fourteen years of her Majeſty's 
reign the prayer of the petitions preſented by the puritans was, if not for 
a toleration in a ſeparation from the church, yet only for a diſpenſation 
for the uſe of the habits and three or four ceremonies, and a redreſs of a few 
notorious abuſes. As the Queen and biſhops continued unyielding, and 


grew more vigorous, new queſtions were ſtarted, and new burthens were 
elt, and new demands aroſe. See Mr. Neal's Review. Ep. 


+ Life of Whatgift, p. 258, 
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ce copes, imitating the faſhion and manner of antichrift the 
„ hope, that man of ſin, and child of perdition, with his 
& other rabble of miſcreants and ſhavelings. Theſe unpro. 
c fitable drones, or rather caterpillars of the world, con- 
& ſume yearly ſome two thouſand five hundred pounds, ſome 
three thouſand pounds, ſome more, ſome leſs, whereof 
& no profit cometh to the church of Gop. They are the 
& dens of idle loitering lubbards; the harbours of time. 
e ſerving hypocrites, whoſe prebends and livings belong 
& ſome to gentlemen, ſome to boys, and ſome to ſerving. 
& men and others. If the revenues of theſe houſes were 
applied to augment the maintenance of poor, diligent, 
„ preaching pariſh-miniſters, or erecting ſchools, religion 
& would then flouriſh in the land.”* 

Some bold ſpeeches were made in parliament againſt the 
arbitrary proceedings of the biſhops, by Mr. Wentworth 
and others, for which thoſe members were ſent to the Tower; 
at which the houſe was ſo intimidated, that they would not 
ſuffer the bill to be read. Beſides the Queen ſent both for 
the bill and petition out of the houſe, and ordered the 
fpeaker to acquaint them, * That ſhe was already ſettled in 
ce her religion, and would not begin again; that changes 
& in religion were dangerous; that it was not reaſonable 
&* for them to call in queſtion the eſtabliſhed religion, while 
& Others were endeavouring to overthrow it; that ſhe had 
* conſidered the objections, and looked upon them as fri- 
& yolous; and that the platform itſelf was moſt prejudicial 
© to her crown, and to the peace of her government.“ 9 
Nay, ſo incenſed was the Queen with theſe attempts of the 
puritans, that in drawing up a general pardon to be paſſed 
in parliament, ſhe ordered an exception to be made of ſuch 
as committed any offence againſt the act of uniformity, or 
were publiſhers of ſeditious books or pamphlets. || 

The convocation, contrary to all cuſtom and uſage, con- 
- tinued fitting after the parliament, and gave the Queen a 
ſubſidy or benevolence. This precedent Archbiſhop Laud 
made uſe of in the year 1640, to prove the lawfulneſs of 
a convocation fitting without a parliament. All they did 


* MS, p. 814. & Life of Whitgift, p. 259. || Heyl. Aer. p. 269. 
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further, was to addreſs the Queen with an offer to maintain 


by diſputation, that the platform of the puritans was abſurd 
in divinity, and dangerous to the ſtate; which the non-con- 
formiſts would willingly have debated, but the others knew 
the Queen and council would not admit it. 

The preſs was in the hands of the archbiſhop, who took 
all poſſible care to ſtifle the writings of the puritans, while 
he gave licence to A/canio an [talian merchant. and book- 


| ſeller in London, to import what popiſh books he thought 


fit, upon this very odd pretence, that the adverſaries argu- 
ments being better known by learned men, might be more eafily 
confuted.* But was it not a ſhorter way to confute them in 
the high commiſſion? Or might not the ſame reaſon have 
ſerved for licenſing the books of the puritans? But his grace 
ſcems to have been in no fear of popery, though this very 
year another aſſaſſination plot was diſcovered, for which 
Ballard a prieſt, and about twelve or fourteen more, were 
executed. E Remarkable are the words of this Ballard, 
who declared upon examination to Sir Francis Knollys, trea- 
ſurer of the Queen's houthold, and a privy counſellor, 
That he would defire no better books to prove his doctrine 
« of popery, than the archbiſhop's writings againſt Cart- 
«* wright, and his injunctions ſet forth in her majeſty's name. 
“That if any men among the proteſtants lived virtuouſly, 
e they were the puritans, who renounced their ceremonies, 
and would not be corrupted with pluralities. That un- 
* learned and reading miniſters were rather a furtherance 
e than a hindrance to the catholick cauſe. That though 
the biſhops owned her majeſty to be/ ſupreme governor | 
in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, yet they did not keep their courts * 


+ This licence was not abſolute and unlimited, but reſtrained the impor- 
tation to a few copies of every ſuch ſort of books, and on this condition 
only, that any of them be not /hewwed or diſperſed abroad: but a delivery 
of them was to be made to one of the privy council, or to ſuch only as 
they or ſome one of them ſhould judge meet to have the peruſal of them. 
Aſcanio was obliged to enter into ſtrict bonds to perform theſe conditions. 
This method of licenſing papiſh books was not ſo inconſiſtent with the 
reſtraint laid on the liberty of the preſs, and on the circulation of the books 
of the puritans, as our author repreſents it, and appears to have conceived 
of it, Maddox's Vindication, p. 350. Ep. 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 268. t Ibid. p. 265. : 
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& jn her majeſty's name: and that though the names and au. 
4 thority of archbiſhops and biſhops, &c. were in uſe in the 
& primitive church, they forgot that they were then lords or 
© magiſtrates of order only, made by the prince, and not 
&« lords of abſolute power, ruling without appeal.” This 
was written by Mr. Treaſurer himſelf, Oct. 15th, 1586, 
upon which Sir Francis adviſed in council, “ That ſpecial 
< care ſhould be taken of popiſh recuſants; and that the 
„ abſolute authority of private biſhops, without appeal, 
& ſhould be reſtrained; that they might not condemn zea- 
ce Jous preachers againſt the pope's ſupremacy, for refuſing 
4 to ſubſcribe unlawful articles, nor without the aſſembly 
& of a ſynodical council of preachers, foraſmuch as the 
* abſolute authority of the biſhops, and their ambition and 
* covetouſneſs, had a tendency to lead people back to po- 
& pery.” But how much truth ſoever there was in theſe 
obſervations, the Queen and archbiſhop were not to be 
convinced. : 

The puritans being wearied out with repeated applications 
to their ſuperiors for relief, began to deſpair, and in one of 
their aſſemblies came to this concluſion; that ſince the magi- 
ftrate could not be induced to reform the diſcipline of the church, 
by ſo many petitions and ſupplications, (which we all confels 
in the liturgy is to be wiſhed) that therefore, after ſo many 
years waiting, it was lawful to act without him, and intro- 
duce a reformation in the beſt manner they could, We have 
mentioned their private claſſes in Efex, Warwickſhire, North. 
amptonſbire, and other parts, in which their book, entitled, 
The holy diſcipline of the church, deſcribed in the word of 
Gon, being reviſed, was ſubſcribed by the ſeveral members 
in theſe words, according to Mr. Strype, which are ſomething 
different from the form at the end of the book in the a5 
pendix. We acknowledge and confeſs the ſame, agree- 
& able to Gop's moſt holy word, ſo far as we are able to 
ce judge or diſcern of it, excepting ſome few points, [which 
ce they ſent to their reverend brethren in ſome aſſembly of 
them, for their further reſolution} and we affirm it to 
he the ſame which we deſire to be eſtabliſhed in this church, 
te by daily prayer to Gop, which we profeſs (as Gop hall 
* offer opportunity, and gives us to diſcern it fo N 
J 
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« by humble ſuit to her- majeſty's moſt honourable privy 
« council and parliament, and by all other lawful means to 
« further and advance, ſo far as the law and peace of the 
« preſent ſtate of our church will ſuffer it, and not to en- 
« force the contrary, We promiſe to guide ourſelves ac- 
« cording to it, and follow the directions ſet down in the 
chapter Of the office of the miniſters of the word. We 
« promiſe to frequent our appointed aſſemblies, that is, 
e every fix weeks claſſical conferences, every half year pro- 
« yincial afſemblies, and general aſſemblies every year.“ f 


+ ay thoſe that ſubſcribed or declared their approbation of the 
0 


book of diſcipline, were the reverend 

Mr. Cartwright Dr. Sparkes Mr. Perkins 
Mr. Travers Mr. Ward Mr. Allen 

Dr. Knewſtubs Mr. Stone Mr. Edmunds 
Mr. $i. | Mr. Warkton Mr. Gillibrand 
Mr. Edgerton Mr. Larke Mr. Bradſhaw 
Mr. Reynolds Mr. Fletcher Mr. Harriſon 
Mr. Gardiner Mr. Lord Mr. Maflie 

Mr. Gifford Mr. Farmer Mr. Hilderſham 
Mr. Barber - Mr. Ruſhbrook Mr. Dod 

Mr. Spicer Mr. Littleton Mr. Brightman 
Mr. Greenham Mr. Oxenbridge Mr. Cawdrey 
Mr. Payne Mr. Seyntclere Mr. Rogers 
Mr, Fenner Mr. Standen - Mr. Udall 

Mr. Field ; Mr. Wilcox Mr. Dyke 
Mr. Snape Dr. Whitaker Mr. Wight 

Mr. Johnſon Mr, Chadderton Mr. Paget, 

Mr. Nichols | | 


and others, to the number of above 500, all beneficed in the church 

England, uſeful preachers, of unſpotted lives and characters, and many of 

_ of the univerſity of Cambridge, where they had a ftrong and power- 
intereſt, 

Biſhop Maddox triumphs in the repreſentation of Mr. Neal, that 500 
who ſubſcribed the holy diſcipline were all beneficed in the church, as a 
proof of the lenity of government. Mr. Neal, in his reply, adds, * that 
there were more than twice five hundred clergymen who made a ſhift to 
« keep their places in the church.” But, when at the ſame time, they 
were continually expoſed to ſuffer from the rigour of government; — hen, 
as Dr. Bridges declared, a third part of the 2 of England were 
covered with a cloud of ſuſpenſions ;—when many ſmarted ſeverely for at- 
tempting a reformation, for whach they all wiſhed and prayed;—when 
Cartwright, Travers, F wg 4 09 Cawdery, Udall, and other leaders 
of the puritans, were ſuſpended, impriſoned, and frequently in trouble, 
not to ſay dying under the hand of power; the reader will judge with 
what propriety his lordſhip exults over our author, See Mr, Neal's 
Review, p. 872, 873. Ev. 
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| Beſides the puritans already mentioned, as ſuffering this 
year, the learned Dr. John Wakeard, divinity profeſſor at 
| Oxford, was enjoined a publick recantation, and ſuſpended 
till he had done it, for teaching, that the order of the 
Jewiſh Synagogue and elderſbip, vas adopted by Chriſt and 
his apoſtles into the chriſtian church, and deſigned as a 
perpetual model of church government. 1 He was alſo bound 
in a recognizance of 100]. for his good behaviour Mr. 
Harſnet, of Pembroke hall, was impriſoned at the ſame time 
for not wearing the ſurplice. Mr. Edward Gillibrand, 
fellow of Magdalen college, Cambridge, was forbid preach- 
ing, and bound in a recognizance of 1001; to revoke his 
errors in ſuch words as the commiſſioners ſhould appoint, 
His crime was ſpeaking againſt the hierarchy, and againſt 
the ſwelling titles of archbiſhops and biſhops; for which 
Whitgift told him, he deſerved not only to be impriſoned 
and ſuſpended, but to be baniſhed the univerſity. Mr, 
Farrar, miniſter of Langham in Eſſex, was charged with 
rebellion againſt the eccleſiaſtical laws, and ſuſpended for 
not wearing the habits. Biſhop Aylmer told him,“ that ex- 
_ cept he and his companions would be comformable, in good 
faith he and his brethren the biſhops would, in one quarter 
of a year, turn them all out of the church. ——Sept. I 1th, 
Mr. Udall, of Kingston upon Thames, was ſuſpended and 
impriſoned, for keeping a private faſt in his pariſh. In 
the month of January Mr. Wil/on, Mr. More, and two other 
miniſters, were impriſoned, and obliged to give bond for 
their good behaviour. 

In the month of May the Reverend Mr. Setile was ſum- 
moned before the Archbiſhop at Lambeth, and charged with 
denying the article, Of the deſcent of our Saviour's foul 
into hell, or the place of the damned. Mr. Settle confeſſed 
it was his opinion, that Chriſt did not deſcend locally into 
hell, and that Calvin and Beza were of his mind; which 
put the archbiſhop into ſuch a paſſion, that he called him 
g, dolt, fool. Mr. Settle ſaid, he ought not to rail at him, 
being a miniſter of the goſpel. What, ſaid the archbiſhop, 
doſt thou think much to be called / and dolt? I have + 
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called many of thy betters fo. True, ſaid Mr. Settlez but 
the queſtion is, how lawfully you have done ſo? Ther 
{aid the archbiſhop, thou ſhalt preach no more in my dioceſe; 
Mr. Settle anſwered, I am called to preach the golpel, and 
I vill not ceaſe to do it. The archbiſhop replied with a ſtern 
countenance, Neither you, nor any one in England, ſhall 
preach without my leave. He then charged Mr. Settle with 
not obſerving the order of the ſervice- boo; with not uſing 
the croſs in baptiſm; with diſallowing the baptiſm of mid-- 
wives; and not uſing the words in marriage, With this ring 
[ thee wed. The Dean of Wincheſter aſked him, if he had 
ſubſcribed. Settle anſwered, yes, as far as the law required; 
that is, to the doctrines of faith and the ſacraments, but as 
touching other rites and ceremonies, he neither could nor 
would. Then ſaid the archbiſhop, thou ſhalt be ſubje& to 
the eccleſiaſtical authority. Mr. Settle replied, I thank Gop 
you can uſe no violence but upon my poor body. S0 His 
grace committed him to the Gate-houſe, there to be kept 
. cloſe priſoner,* 

Sand ys archbiſhop of Tork was no leſs active in his pro- 
vince; I have many of his examinations before me; he was 
a ſevere governor, haſty and paſſionate; but it was ſaid in 
excuſe for him and ſome others, that the civilians by their 
emiſſaries and ſpies turned informers, and then puſhed the 
biſhops forward, to bring buſineſs into the ſpiritual courts. 

About this time Dr. Bridges, afterwards biſhop of Oxford, 
wrote againſt the prritans, and maintained that THEY were 
not grievou/ly afflicted, unleſs it were cauſed by their own 
deſerts. The doctor was anſwered by Mr. Fenner, who 
appealed to the world in theſe words: “Is it no grievous 
* affliction, by ſuſpenſion to be hung up between hope and 
* deſpair for a year or two, and in the mean time to ſee 
* the wages of our labourers eaten up by loiterers? Nay, 
* our righteous ſouls are vexed with ſeeing and hearing 
* the ignorance, the profane ſpeeches, and evil examples, 
* of thoſe thruſt upon our charges, while we ourſelves 
are defamed, reproached, ſcoffed at, and called ſeditious 
and rebellious; cited, accuſed, and indicted, and yet no 
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&* redreſs to be found. All this we have patiently bore, 
& though we come daily to the congregations to prayers, 
ce to baptiſms, and to the ſacrament, and by our examples 
cc and admonitions have kept away many from exceſſes 
cc whereunto raſhneſs of zeal would have carried them.— 
& And though to ſuch as you who ſwarm with deanriet, 
cc with double benefices, penſions, advowſons, reverſions, &c. 
& theſe moleſtations ſeem light; yet ſurely, upon every irre- 
ce ligious man's complaint in ſuch things as many times are 
& jncredible, to be ſent for by purſuivants, to pay two-pence 
& for every mile, to find meſſengers, to defray our own 
& charges, and this by ſuch as can hardly with what they 
& have clothe and feed themſelves and their families, it is 
ce not only grievous, but as far as well can be a very heart- 
„burning. It is grievous to a freeman, and to a free. mi- 
cc niſter, for a light cauſe, as, for an humble ſupplication 
& to her majeſty and the whole parliament, and to the fathers 
& of the church, to be ſhut in cloſe priſon; or upon every 
& trifling complaint, to be brought into a laviſh ſubjection 
& to a commiſſary, 10 as at his pleaſure to be ſummoned into 
ic the ſpiritual courts, and coming thither, to be ſent home 
& again at leaſt with unneceflary expences, maſterlike an- 
cc ſwers, yea, and ſometimes with open revilings. We will 
cc not juftify ourſelyes (ſays Mr. Fenner“) in all things, but 
& acknowledge, that when coming by dozens and ſcores 
ce before the biſhop, after half a day's diſorderly reaſoning, 
© ſome not being heard to the full, ſome railed on and miſ- 
c called, none with lenity ſatisfied, but all ſuſpended from 
cc Hur office, becauſe we would not ſubſcribe his two laſt 
cc articles, there might paſs from us ſome infirmities after- 
& wards; this and many other things we are willing to im- 
&« pute to ourſelves“.—But after all it may be queſtioned, 
whether the hiſtory of former ages can furniſh an example 
of ſo many ſeverities againſt divines of one and the ſame 
faith, for a few trifling ceremonies; or of a more peaceable 
and chriſtian behaviour under ſufferings. 

Camden indeed complains of their diſperſing pamphlets 
againſt the church and prelates, in a time of common danger, 


Anſwer to Dr. Bridges, p. 45, 46. 
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when the nation was in arms againſt the Spaniſh invaſion; 
but theſe pamphlets were only to ſhew, that the danger of 
the return of popery (which all men were now apprehen- 
ſive of) aroſe from ſtopping the mouths of thoſe miniſters, 
who were moſt zealous againſt it. It had been eaſy at this 
time to have diſtreſſed the government and the hierarchy, 
for the cry of the people was againſt the biſhops; bur the 
puritans both here and in Scotland were more afraid of the 
return, of popery than their adverſaries: Thoſe in Scotland 
entered into an aſſociation, to aſſemble in arms at what time 
and place their, King ſhould require, to aſſiſt the Queen of 
England, againit the Spaniards; and their brethren in 
London took the opportunity to petition the Queen for the 
liberty of their preachers. * That the people might be 
better inſtructed in the duties of obedience to their civil 
« governors, and not be left a prey to prieſts and jeſuits, 
« who were no better than traitors to her majeſty and the 
« kingdom. They aſſure her majeſty, that the people will 
« give their miniſters a good maintenance; that they [the 
<« people ] will always pray for her majeſty's ſafety, and be 
<« ready to part with their goods, and pour out their blood 
« like water for her preſervation, if they may but have 
the goſpel.” But the Queen gave them no anſwer; the 
whole reformation muſt be hazarded rather than the puritans 
relieved. 

After this, they applied to the lord- mayor and court of 
aldermen, beſeeching them to addreſs the * to make 
ſome better proviſion for the city; and to enforce their 
tition, they laid before them a new ſurvey of the miniſtry 
of London, taken this very year, with the names of ev 
pariſh prieſt and curate ſet down againſt his living and cu- 
racy, which is now before me; and it appears at the foot 
of the account that there were, 


Double beneficed men within the city — 18 
Double beneficed men without — — 27 
Simple preachers (as the ſurvey calls them) — 10 
Dumb, or unpreaching miniſters — — 17 


Reſident preachers, abiding in London, only — 19 


+ MS. p. 838. li MS. p. 482. 
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With the ſurvey they offered divers reaſons to prevail 
with the court to appear for them; as, Becauſe the laws of 
the realm have provided very well for a learned preaching 
miniſtry; whereas by the account above, it appears that 
many are pluraliſts and non-reſidents, others illiterate, 
being brought up to trades and not to learning, and others 
of no very good character in life: Becauſe divers of the 
principal preachers of this land have of late been put to 
ſilence: Becauſe of the prevailing ignorance and impiety 
that is among the common people for want of better in- 
ſtruction: And becauſe we now pay our money and dues to 
them that do little or nothing for it: But the aldermen 
were afraid to interpoſe. 

Such was the ſcarcity of preachers, and the thirſt of the 
people after knowledge, that the ſuſpended miniſters of 
Eſſex petitioned-the parliament, March 8th, 1587, for ſome 
remedy. © Such (fay they) is the cry of the people to us 
« day and night for the bread of life, that our bowels yearn 
& within us; and remembering the ſolemn denunciation of 
ce the apoſtle, Woe be to us if we preach not the goſpel, we 
« begin to think it our duty to preach to our people as we 
© have opportunity, notwithitanding our ſuſpenſion, and to 
& commit our lives and whole eſtates to Almighty Gon, 
« as to a faithful creator; and under Gop to the gracious 
* clemency of the Queen, and of this honourable houſe.” 
Many ſuſpended preachers came out of the countries, and 
took ſhelter in the city. But to prevent as much as poſſible 
their getting into any of the pulpits of London, the follow- 
ing commiſſion was ſent to all the miniſters and churchwar- 


dens of the city. 
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«© WHEREAS ſundry preachers have lately come into 
te the city of London, and fuburbs of the ſame; ſome of 
& them not being miniſters, others ſuch as have no ſufficient 
& warrant for their calling, and others ſuch as have been 
& detected in other countries, and have notwithſtanding in 
ce the city taken upon them to preach publickly, to the in- 
“ famy of their calling; others have in their preaching 
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« rather ſtirred up the people to innovation, than ſought the 
peace of the church. Theſe are therefore in her majeſty's 
« name, by virtue of her high commiſſion for cauſes eccle- 
« fjaſtical to us and others directed, ſtraightly to enjoin, 
« command, and charge all parſons, vicars, curates and 
% churchwardens, of all churches in the city of London, 
« and the ſuburbs thereof, as well in places exempt as not 
« exempt, that they nor any of them do ſuffer apy to preach 
« in their churches, or to read any lectures, they not being 
in their own cures, but only ſuch whoſe licences they ſhall 
« firſt have ſeen and read, and whom they ſhall find to be 
« licenſed thereto, either by the Queen's majeſty, or by 
« one of the univerſities of Cambridge or Oxford, or by 
« the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the biſhop of Lon- 
„don for the time being, under ſeal. 

« And that this may be publiſhed and take the better 
effect, we will that a true copy thereof ſhall be taken and 
« delivered to every curate and churchwarden of every of 
«+ the churches aforeſaid. The 16th day of Auguſt, 1587.“ 

| Subſcribed, 

John Canterbury, 
Fohn London. 


Val. Dale, 
, Edward Stanhope, 
Rich. Coxin. 


Under all theſe diſcouragements the puritans kept cloſe 
together, hoping one time or other that providence would 
make way for their relief. They maintained their claſſes 
and afſociations, wherein they agreed upon certain general 
rules for their behaviour: One was, that they ſhould endea- 
vour in their preaching and converſation to wipe off the 
calumny of {chiſm, foraſmuch as the brethren communi- 
cated with the church in the word and ſacraments, and 
in all other things, except their corruptions; and that th 
aſſumed no authority to themſelves,$ of compelling others 


| || MS. p. 835. 
$ There was, as Biſhop Warburton hints, an impropriety in diſclaiming 
the uſe of authority, when being a ſmall and oppreſſed party, no authority 
from the ſtate was inveſted in them. Ev. 
ro 
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to obſerve their decrees. ' In their provincial ſynod held 
at Warwick, June 4th, 1588, it was agreed, that it was 
not lawful to baptize in private; nor ſufficient for a miniſter 
to read homilies in churches; nor lawful to uſe the croſs 
in baptiſm. They agreed further, that they were not ob- 
liged to reſt in the biſhops? deprivation, nor to appear in 
their courts, without a proteſtation of their unlawfulneſs. 


In another ſynod it was determined, that no man ſhould take 


upon him a vague or wandering miniſtry; that they who 
take upon them a cure of ſouls ſhould be called by the 
church whom they are to ſerve, and be approved by the 
clafles, or ſome greater aſſembly, and if by them they are 
found meet, they are to be recommended to the biſhop for 
ordination, if it might be obtained without ſubſcribing the 
book of common prayer. It was further agreed, how much 
of the common prayer might be lawfully read for the pre- 
ſerving their miniſtry; and how far they might exerciſe their 
diſcipline without the civil magiſtrate, In another provin- 
cial ſynod about Michaelmas, it was agreed, that the oppreſ- 
ſons offered to others, and eſpecially to the miniſters, by 
the biſhops and their officials in their ſpiritual courts, ſhould 
be collected and regiſtered: If this had been preſerved entire, 
more of the ſufferings of theſe great and good men would 
have appeared, and many works of darkneſs, oppreſſion, 
and cruelty, would have been brought to light, which now 
muſt be concealed till the day of judgment. 

The danger with which the nation was threatened from a 
forcign invaſion, gave a little check to the zeal of the biſhops 
againſt the puritans for the preſent; however, this year Mr. 
Catodery, miniſter of South Luffingham, was ſuſpended, im- 
priſoned, and deprived by the biſhop of London; d he had 
a wife and ſeven children, which were caſt upon providence; 
but this divine gave his lordſhip ſome farther trouble, as 
will be ſeen hereafter. Mr. Wilſon, who had been ſuſ- 
pended ſome time before, moved for a releaſe in the biſhop's 
court; but becauſe he refuſed to ſubſcribe, his ſuſpenſion 
was continued, and himſelf treated by the civilians with 
great inhumanity. 
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Mr. Arthur Hilderſham, whom Mr. Fuller repreſents as 
a heavenly divine, being at this time fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, was ſuſpended by the commiſſioners, for 
preaching occaſionally before he had taken orders, and ob- 
liged to ſign the following recantation;* “ confeſs that I 
« have raſhly and indiſcreetly taken upon me to preach, not 
« being licenſed, nor admitted into holy orders, contrary to 
« the orders of the church of England, contrary to the 
« example of all antiquity, and contrary to the direction of 
« the apoſtle in the Acts; whereby I have given great and 
« juſt offence to many; and the more, becauſe I have uttered 
in my ſermons certain impertinent, and very unfit ſpeeches 
for the auditory, as moving their minds to diſcontent with 
« the ſtate, rather than tending to godly edification: for 
« which my preſumption and indiſcretion J am very heartily 
« ſorry, and defire you to bear witneſs of this my con- 
« feſſion, and acknowledging my faid offences. This re- 
cantation was by the archbiſhop's appointment to be uttered 
in Trinity-hall chapel, before Ea/ter. In the mean while 
he was ſuſpended from the profits of his fellowſhip, and 
ſtood bound to appear before the commiſſioners the firſt 
court-day of Eaſter term, if he did not before that time 
recant. Whether Mr. Hilder/ham recanted I am not certain, 
but Sept. 14, 1587, he left the univerſity, and ſettled at 
Aſhby de la Zouch in Leiceſterſhire, where he continued a 
deep ſufferer for non-conformity forty-three years, having 
been ſuſpended and put to filence by the high commiſſion 
no leſs than four times, and continued under that hardſhip 
almoſt twenty years. 

This year put an end to the life of the famous martyro- 
logiſt IHN Fox, a perſon of indefatigable labour and in- 
duſtry, and an exile for religion in Queen Mary's days; he 
ſpent all his time. abroad in compiling the acts and monu- 
ments of the church of England, which were publiſhed firſt 
in Latin, and afterwards, when he returned to his native 
country, in Engliſh, with enlargements; vaſt was the pains 
he took in ſearching records, and collecting materials for 
this work; and ſuch was its eſteem, that it was ordered to 


Fuller, b. ix. p. 642. 
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be ſet up in all the pariſh churches in England. Mr. Fox 
was born at Bgſton in Lincolnſhire, 1517, educated in Brazen 
Noſe college, Oxon, where he proceeded M. A. in the year 
1543. He was afterwards tutor to the Duke of Norfolf's 
children, who in the days of Queen Mary conveyed him 
privately out of the kingdom. He was a moſt learned, 
pions, and judicious divine, of a catholick ſpirit, and 
againit all methods of ſeverity in religion. But he was 
ſhamefully neglected for ſome years, becauſe he was a non— 
conformiſt, and refuſed to ſubſcribe the canons and ceremo- 
nies; nor did he get any higher preferment in the church 
than a prebend of Saliſbury, though the Queen uſed to call 
him father, and profeſſed a high veneration for him; as in- 
deed he deſerved. He died in London in the 7oth year of 
his age, and lies buried in Cripplegate church, where his 
monument is ſtill to be ſeen, againſt the ſouth wall of the 
_ chancel, with a flat marble ſtone over his remains. 

It has been obſerved, that our firſt reformers admitted 
only two orders of church officers to be of divine appoint- 
ment, viz. biſhops and deacons, a preſbyter and biſhop ac- 
cording to them being two names for the fame office; but 
Dr. Bancroft the archbiſhop's chaplain, in a ſermon at Paul's 
Croſs, Jan. 12, 1588, maintained, that the biſhops of Eng- 
land were a diſtin& order from prie/ts, and had ſuperiority 
over them JURE DIvINo, and directly from Gop. He at- 
firmed this to be Gop's own appointment, though not by 
expreſs words, yet by neceflary conſequence; and that the 
denial of it was hereſy. The doctor confeſſed, that Aerius 
had maintained, there was no difference between a pris 
and a biſhop; but that Epiphanius had pronounced his aſſer- 
tion full of folly; and that it had been condemned as hereſy 
by the general council of the church; that Martin and 
his companions had maintained the ſame opinion; but that 
St. Hierom and Calvin had confeſſed, that biſhops have had 
ſuperiority over preſbyters, ever ſince the times of St. Mark 
the evangeliſt, This was new and ſtrange doctrine to the 
churchmen of theſe times. It had been always faid, that 
the ſuperiority of the order of biſhops above preſbyters had 
been a politick human appointment, for the more orderly 
government of the church, begun about the third or fourth 


century; 
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century; but Bancroft was one of the firſt, who by the 
archbiſhop's directions advanced it into a DIVINE RIGHT.+ 
His ſermon gave offence to many of the clergy and to all 
the friends of the puritant about the court, who would 
have brought the preacher into a premunire, for ſaying, that 
any ſubje& of this realm hath ſuperiority over the perſons 
of the clergy, otherwiſe than from and by her majeſty*s 
authority. But the doctor retorted this argument upon the 
diſciplinarians, and added, that it was no better than a ſo- 
phiſm, becauſe the prince's authority may, and very often 
does confirm and corroborate that which 1s primarily from 
the laws of Gop. Sir Francis Knollys, who had this affair 
at heart, told the archbiſhop that Bancrgf?'s aſſertion was 
contrary to the command of Chriſt, who condemned all ſupe- 
riority among the apoſtles. * I do not deny (fays he) that 
e biſhops may have /ordly authority and 91 
« they claim it not from an higher authority her ma- 
« jeſty's grant. If the biſhops are not under- governors to 
her majeſty of the clergy, but ſuperior-governors over 
« their brethren by Gop's ordinance, [i. e. Jure Divino] 
* it will then follow that her majeſty is not ſupreme governor 
* over her clergy.” The fame gentleman, not relying upon 
his own judgment, wrote to the learned Dr. Reynolds of 
Oxford, for his opinion of Bancroſt's doctrine, which he 
gave him in a letter now before me.“ _ 

_ We 


+ Life of Whitgift, p. 292. 
The letter is to this effect: 


Though Epiphanius ſays, that Aerius's aſſertion is full of folly, 
he does not diſprove his reaſons from ſcripture; nay, his arguments are 
« ſo weak, that even Bellarmine confeſſes they are not agreeable to the 
text. As for the general conſent of the church, which, the doctor ſays, 
condemned Arias's opinion for hereſy, what our does he bring for it? 
It appears (he ſays) in Epiphanius; but I ſay it does not; and the 
* contrary appears by St. Jerom, and ſundry others who lived about the 
fame time. I grant that St. Au/#in, in his book of hereſies, aſcribes this to 
«* 4erins for one; that he ſaid there ouon to be no difference between a prieſt 
and a biſhop, becauſe this was to condemn the church's order, and to 
make a ſchiſm therein. But it is a quite different thing to ſay, that 
* the wORD or Gop there is à difference between them, and to ſay that it is 
'« by the ORDER AND CUSTOM OF THE CHURCH; which is all that St. 
Aubin maintains. When Harding the papiſt alleged theſe very witneſſes, 
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We ſhall meet with this controverſy again hereafter, 
_ Whitgift ſaid, the doctor's ſermon had done much good, 
though he himſelf rather wiſhed than believed it to be true: 
It was new doctrine at this time. . Moſt of the clergy who 

| | approved 


ce to prove the opinion of biſhops and prieſts being of the ſame order to 
ee be hereſy; our learned Biſhop Jeu cited to the contrary Chry/o/tom, 
% Jerom, Ambroſe, and St. Auftin himſelf, and concluded his anſwer with 
te theſe words: All theſe and other more holy fathers, together with the 
e apoſtle Paul, for thus ſaying, by HarxpinG's advice, muſt be held for 
% hereticks, Michael Medina, a man of t account in the council of 
« Trent, adds to the forementioned teſtimonies, T heodorus, Primarius, 
« Fedulius, T heophylaa, with whom agree Oecumenius the Greek ſcholiaſt, 
« Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, Gregory, and Gratian; and after them 
« how many? It being once relied in the canon law for catholick doc- 
« trine, and thereupon taught by learned men. 

« Beſides, all that have laboured in reforming the church for 500 years 
e have taught, that all paſtors, be they entitled 5:/ops or priefts, have 
« equal authority and power by God's word; as firſt the Waldenſes, nexy 
« Marfil*us Patavinus, then Wickliffe and his ſcholars, afterwards Hu? 
and the Hufites; and laſt of all, Luther, Calvin, Brentius, Bullinger, 
« and Muſculus. Among ourſelves we have biſhops, the Queen's profeſſors 
, divinity in our univerſities, and other learned men conſenting herein, 
as Bradford, Lambert, Jewel, Pilkington, Humphreys, Falle, &c. But 
«« what do I ſpeak of particular perſons? It is the common judgment of 
*« the reformed churches of Helvetia, Savey, France, Scotland, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, the Low Countries, and our own. I hope Dr. Ban- 
* croft will not ſay, that all theſe have approved that for ſound doctrine 
„ which was condemned by the general conſent of the whole church for 
« hereſy, in a moſt flouriſhing time; J hope he will acknowledge that he 
« was overſeen, when he avouched the ſuperiority which biſhops have 
« among us over the clergy to be Gop's owN ORDINANCE. | 

« As for the doctor's ſaying that St. Jerom, and Calvin from him, con- 
ce feſſed that biſhops have had the ſame ſuperiority ever ſince the time of 
« Saint Mark the evangeliſt, I think him miſtaken, becauſe neither Jerom 
« ſays it, nor does Calvin ſeem to confeſs it on his report; for biſhops 
« among us may do ſundry other things, beſides ordaining and laying on 
of hands, which inferior miniſters or prieſts may not; whereas St. Jerom 
&« ſays, What does a biſhop except ordination which a prieſt does not? 
meaning, that in his time Si, had only that power above pries; 
„ which Chry/o/tem alſo witneſſes in Homily xi. on 1 Timothy, Nor had 
e they this privilege alone in all places, for in the council of Carthage it 
« is ſaid, that the prieſis laid their hands together with the biſhops on 
 & phoſe who wwere ordained. And St. Ferom having proved by ſcripture, 
ce that in the apoſtles time biſhops and prieſts were all one, yet granteth 
cc that afterwards biſhops had that peculiar to themſelves ſomewhere, but 
* nothing elſe; ſo that St. Jerom does not ſay concerning the ſuperiority 
jn queſtion, that biſhops have had it even ſince St. Mark's time. 


C Nor 
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proved the ſuperiority of the epiſcopal order, were againſt 
= divine right; but the biſhops in the next age revived 
the debate, and carried their pretenſions ſo high, as to ſub- 
vert the very foundations upon which they built. | 

The Queen having ſuffered Mary 7 of Scott to be 
beheaded at Fotheringay caſtle, Feb. 1 587-8, all the Roman 
catholick princes were alarmed, and threatened revenge; 
among others, the Spaniards haſted their invincible armada, 
to reduce England to the catholick faith, which had been 
three years preparing at a prodigious expence: The fleet 
was well manned, and furniſhed with ſtrange inſtruments of 
torture for the Engliſh hereticks; they came through the 
channel like ſo many floating caſtles, being to take in a land 
army from the Low Countries; but partly by ſtorms, and partly 
by the valour and wiſe conduct of the Queen's admirals and 
ſea captains, the whole fleer was burnt and deſtroyed, ſo that 
not a Spaniard ſet foot upon Engliſh ground; nor was there 
a ſhip left entire to carry the news back to Spain. The 
Queen ordered the coaſts ro be well guarded, and raiſed a 
land army, which ſhe animated by appearing at the head of 
them. A terror was ſpread through the whole nation by 
reports of the engines of cruelty that were aboard the fleet; 
their barbarous uſage of the poor proteſtants in the Low 
Countries under the Duke D* Alva was remembered, as well 
as their bloody maſſacres of the poor Indians in America: 
But the ſtorm blew over; and by the bleſſing of Gon upon 


« Nor does Calvin confeſs it ; he ſays, that in old time miniſters choſe 
one out of their company in every city, to whom they gave the title 
« of biſhop; yet the biſhop was not above them in honour and dignity, 
but, as conſuls in the ſenate, propoſe matters, aſk their opinions, direct 
« others by giving advice, by admoniſhing, by exhorting, and ſo guide 
the whole action, and by their authority ſee that performed which was 
* agreed on by common conſent; the ſame charge the b;/bop in the 
c aflembly of miniſters; and having ſhewed from St. Jerom, that this was 
brought in by conſent of men, he adds, that it was an ancient order 
of the church even from St. Mark; from whence it is apparent, that 
the order of the church he mentions, has relation to that above deſcribed, 
© in which he affirms, that the biſbop was not ſo above the reſt in honour 
'* as to have rule over them. It follows therefore, that Calvin does not 
** ſo much as ſeem to confeſs of St. Jerom's report, that ever ſince St. 
Mars time biſhops have had a ruling ſuperiority over the clergy.” 
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the Queen's arms the nation was foon reſtored to its former 
tranquillity. | th 7005 6 8 11 
The following winter the _ ſummoned a parliament to 
meet [Feb. 4th, 1 588] in order to defray the extraordinary 
expences of the year, and make ſome new laws againſt the 
papiſts. The puritans having expreſſed their zeal for the 
ueen and the proteſtant religion, by liſting in her army 
and navy, thought it adviſeable once more to addreſs the 
houſes 'for ſome favour in point of ſubſcription. Upon the 
delivery of the petition, one of the members ſtood up and 
moved, that an enquiry might be made, how far the biſhops 
had exceeded the laws in the proſecution of her majeſty's 
proteſtant ſubje&s. Another moved, for reviving the bill 
againſt pluralities and non-reſidents, which was brought in, 
and having paſſed the commons was ſent up to the lords.— 
This alarmed the convocation, who addreſſed the Queen 
to protect the church; and having flattered her with the title 
of a goddeſs, O dea certe! they tell her, That the paſſing 
of the bill will be attended with the decay of learning, 
<* and the ſpoiling of their livings; that it will take away 
the ſet forms of prayer in the church, and bring in 
& confuſion and barbariſm. They put her in mind, how 
& dangerous innovations are in a ſettled ſtate; and add, that 
Hall the reformed churches in Europe cannot compare with 
England in the number of learned miniſters. We there. 
&« fore, (ſay they) not as directors, but as humble remem- 
A brancers, befeech your highneſs's favourable beholding 
* of our preſent ſtate, and not to ſuffer the bill againſt plu- 
e ralities to paſs. Hereupon the Queen forbad the 
Houſe of Lords to proceed, and ſent for thoſe members of 
the Houſe of Commons into cuſtody who had dared to break 
through her orders, of not meddling with affairs of religion 
without her ſpecial allowance; which put an end to all ex- 
pectations of relief for the preſent. 
This year died the reverend and learned Mr. Thomas 
Sanipſon, of whom mention has been made already; he was 
born about the year 1517, and educated at Oxford; he after- 
wards ſtudied at the Temple, and was a means of converting 
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the famous martyr John Bradford to the proteſtant religion; 
he rook orders from. archbiſhop Cranmer and Ridley in the 
year 1549, (who diſpenſed with the habits at his requeſt) 
and became rector of Allballotus, Bread-/treet: He was a 
famous preacher in the reign of King Edward; but upon 
the acceſſion of Queen Mary he fled to Straſburgh,$ and 
was highly eſteemed by the learned Tremelius. When 
ueen Elizabeth came to the crown ſhe offered him the 
biſhoprick of Norwich, which he refuſed for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe he could not conform to the habits and 
ceremonies. In the year 1561, he was inſtalled dean of 
Chriſt church, Oxon; but ſoon after, in the year 1564, was 
deprived by ſentence of Archbiſhop Parker for non-con- 
formity. He afterwards contented himſelf with the maſter- 
ſhip of an hoſpital in Leice/ter, where he ſpent the remainder 
of his days in peace. He was ſeized with the dead palſy 
on one ſide many years before he died; but continued preach- 
ing and writing to the laſt, and was in high eſteem over 
all England for his learning, piety, and zeal for the pro- 
teſtant religion. -He died at his . hoſpital with great tran- 
quillity and comfort in his non- conformity, the latter end 
of March or the beginning of April 1588-9, in the 72d 
year of his age.“ | 1 1 1 
Soon after him died the very learned Dr. Lawrence Hum- 
phreys, a great friend and companion of Sampſon's; he was 
born at Newport-Pagnel in Buckinghamſhire, and educated 
in Magdalen college, Oxon, of which he was ' perpetual 
fellow. In the reign of Queen Mary he obtained leave to 
travel, and continued at Zurich till Queen Elizabeth's ac- 
ceſhon, when he was made Queen's profeſſor in divinity; 
he was afterwards preſident of Magdalen college, and dean 
of Glocefter, which was the higheſt preferment he could 
obtain, becauſe he was a non-conformiſt from the ceremonies 
of the church. The Oxford hiſtorian ſays, he was a moderate 
and conſcientious non-conformiſt, and ſtocked his college 


$ The particular cauſe of his leaving the kingdom was a diſcovery, 
that he was concerned with Richard, a zealous proteſtant, in collecting 
money in the city of London, for the uſe of poor ſcholars in the univerſi- 
ties who had imbibed the reformed doctrines. Britiſh Biography; vol. iii. 
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with a generation of that ſort of men that could not be 
rooted out in many years: He was certainly a ſtrict calviniſt, 
and a bitter enemy of the papiſts; he was a great and ge. 
neral ſcholar, an able linguiſt, and a deeper divine than 
moſt of his age: He publiſhed many learned works, and at 
length died in his college, in the 63d year of his age, 1 589, 
having had the honour to ſee many of his pupils biſhops, 
while he who was every way their fuperior was denied pre. 
ferment for his puritanical principles. — 
*  To' theſe we may add the venerable Edwin Sandyt, 
archbiſhop of Tork, an excellent and frequent preacher in 
his younger days, and an exile for religion in Queen Mary's 
-reigh. He was afterwards ſucceſſively biſhop of Worcefer, 
London and York, and a zealous defender of the laws againſt 
"non-conformiſts of all ſorts; when arguments failed he would 
earneſtly implore the ſecular arm; though he had no great 
opinion either of the diſcipline or ceremonies of the ehurch, 
as appears by his laſt will and teſtament, in which are theſe 
remarkable expreſſions: © I am perſuaded that the rites and 
* ceremonies by political inſtitution appointed in the church, 
“d are not ungodly nor unlawful, but may for order and obe- 
* dience ſake be uſed by a good chriſtian Hut I am now, and 
& ever have been perſuaded, that ſome of theſe rites and cere- 
- 6 monies are not expedient for this church now; but that in 
*:the- church reformed, and in all this time of the goſpel, they 
may better be diſuſed by little and little, than more and more 
* wurged.””* Such a teſtimony, from the dying lips of one 
who had been a ſevere perſecutor of honeſt men, for things 
which he always thought had better be diſuſed than urged, 
deſerves to be remembered. He died$ in the month of July, 


+ Life of Whitgift, p. 287. 


$ Biſhop Sanqys was one of the tranſlators of the Bible in this reign, and 
the author of a volume of ſermons eſteemed ſuperior to any of his contem- 
poraries. The words of his laſt will, quoted above, agree with his former 
declaration to Biſhop Parker, produced by our author, p. 173. But his treat. 
ment of the puritans was a contradiction to both; and is one proof amonglt 
the ſeveral inſtances furniſhed by theſe times, of the influence of prefermenj 
nd proſperity in corrupting the human mind, or blinding the judgement. 
Foe, in the ſame will, he entered his ſerious proteſt againſt the platforms 
offered hy the puritans. See Maddox's Vindication, p. 352. Ep. 88 
| 1588, 
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1588, in the 69th ear of his age, and was buried in the 
collegiate church'o Southwell, where there is a monument 
erected to his memory, with his own effigies on the top, 
and a great number of his children kneeling round the ſides 
of it. x, PI EN | | wy 


CHAP. VIII. 


From the Spanisn Invasion to the Death of Queen 
ELIZABETH, = 


HILE there was any hopes of compromiſing matters 
between the church and puritans, the controverſy - 
was carried on with ſome decency; but when all hopes of 
accommodation were at an end, the contending parties loaded- 
each other with the heavieſt reproaches. The publick print- 
ing preſſes being ſhut againſt the puritans, ſome of them 
purchaſed a private one, and carried it from one country to 
another to prevent diſcovery; It was firſt ſet up at Mouldſey _ 
in Surrey, near Kingston on Thames; from thence it was 
conveyed to Fauſley in Northamptonſhire; from thence to 
Norton, from thence to Coventry, from Coventry to Moolſton 

in Warwickſhire, and from thence to Mancheſter in Lan- 

caſhire, where it was diſcovered. Sundry ſatirical pamphlets 

were printed by this preſs, and diſperſed all over the king- 

dom; as, | 

Martin Mar-Prelate; written, as is ſuppoſed, by a club 

of ſeparatiſts, for the authors were never diſcovered: It is 
a violent ſatire againſt the hierarchy and all its ſupporters; 

it calls the lord biſhops petty antichri/ts, petty popes, proud 
prelates, enemies to the goſpel, and moſt covetous wretched 
prie/ts.—lIt ſays, ** That the Lord has given many of our 
* biſhops over to a reprobate ſenſe, becauſe they wilfully 
«© oppoſe and perſecute the truth; and ſuppoſes them to 
have committed the unpardonable fin, becauſe they have 
* manifeſted in their publick writings, &c. moſt blaſphemous 
and damnable doctrines.“ The author then addreſſes 
| himſelf 
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himſelf to the clergy who had ſupſcribed, and who were 
for preſſing ſubſcription u woe others, .in ſuch punning lan- 
guage as this, Right puiſſant and terrible prieſts, my clergy 
ee maſters of the confocation or conſpiration houſe, whether 
ce Ackers [ vicars ] bs cone lg or others of the holy league 
* of ſubſcription. Right poiſoned, perſecuting and terrible 
« prieſts; my horned maſters, your government is anti. 
&« chriſtian, your cauſe is deſperate, your grounds are ridi- 
© culous—Martin underſtands: all your knavery; you are 
* intolerable 8 of reformation, enemies of the 
cc el, and covetous, wretched, and iſh prieſts, 
* . There are a great many fad go oj CID | 
but delivered in rude af * language, and with a 
bitter angry ſpirit. 

The titles of the reſt were, 41 

Theſes Martiniane; i. e. certain dimodſtrarive conciſe 

fer, down and collected by Martin Mar-Prelate the great; 
ſerving as a manifeſt and ſufficient confutation of all that 
ever the college of Cater Caps, with their whole band of 
clargy prieftsy. have or can bring for the defence of their am- 
bitiqus and ,antichriſtian prelacy. - Publiſhed by Martin 
Junior, 1589, in octavo, and dedicated to Fohn'Kank: 
i. e. Canterbury.] The author of this tells the biſhops, 
that che would plant young martins in every dioceſe and pariſn, 
who ſhould watch the behaviour of the clergy, that when 
any thing was done amiſs it might be made publick. 

Protęſtation of Martin Mar-Prelate; wherein, notwith- 
{ſtanding the ſurpriſing of the printer, he maketh it known 
to the world, that he feareth neither proud prieſt, anti- 
chriſtian pope, tyrannous prelate, nor godle 2/5 cater cup, ec. 
Printed 1589. Octavo. 

His appellation to the high court of parliament from the bad 
and injurious dealing of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
other his collegues of the high commiſſion, &c.|| Printed 1589. 
Octavo. 

Dialogile, wherein is plainly laid open the tyrannical deal. 
ings f the lords biſhops againſt Gov's children. Printed 


1589. Quarto. 


Life of Whitgift, p. 290. | Ath. Oxon. vol, i. p. 259. 
| A treatiſe, 
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A treatiſe, wherein is manifeſtly proved, that reformation, 
and thoſe that ſincerely favour the ſame, are unjuſtly charged 
to be enemies to ur majeſty, and the Hate. Printed 1 590. 

uarto. 


Ha ye any N for. the Cooper? "This was written againſt 


Dr. Thomas Cooper biſhop of Winchefter; and is ſaid to be. 
printed in Europe, not far from ſome of the bouncing 
prieſts, 1 590 

Epitome. of the 500 boo Dr. John Bridges againſt the 
Puritans; with this _ ion in the title-page, Oh! read 


over Dr. John Bridges, for it is a worthy work. Printed 


over ſea in Europe, within two furlongs of a bouncing prieſt, 
at the coſt and charges of Martin Mar-Prelate, gent. in 
quarto. 

The Cobler's book x which denies the church of E e 
to be a true church, and charges her with maintaining berry 


latry under the name of decency, in the habits, fonts, bap- 


tiſm by women, gang-days, ſaints eves, biſhoping of chil. 
dren, organs, wafer-cakes, &c. 
Ha' ye any more work for the Cooper? $ In printing of 


which the preſs was diſcovered and ſeized, with ſeveral pam 


phlets unfiniſhed; as, 3 
Epiſto LEpiſeo] Maſtix, | Martin's Dream, 


aradoxes, I The. Lives and Doings of 
Dialogues, J. 6 Engliſh Popes, 
Miſcellanea, | Ttinerarium, or Vi iutations, 
Varig Kum. Lambeth ſms, 


The two laſt of theſe. were imperfect; but to complete 


the itinerarium, the author threatens to ſurvey all the clergy 
of England, and note their intolerable pranks: And for His 


lambethiſms he would have a Martin at Lambeth. Other 
books were publiſhed of the ſame nature; as, A Demonftras | 


tion of Diſcipline; the Counter- Poiſon, &c. 
The writers on the church- ſide came not behind their ad- 


verſaries in buffoonry and ridicule, as appears by the fol. 


lowing pamphlets printed at this time, 


+ Life of Whitgift, p. 296. F Ibid. p. 288. 
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Pappe with 7 an Hatchet, alias, A Fig for my Godſon: or, 
Crack me this nut, that is, a found box of che ear for the 
ideot Martin to hold his peace. Written by one that 
dares call a dog a dog. Imprinted b John Anole, and are 
to be ſold at the ſign of the aba Cuagel, in Thwack- 
Coat- Lane. f 
Piaſquil's Apology. In the firſt part bebt he renders 
a reaſon of his long ſilence, and gallops the field with the 
treatiſe of reformation. Printed where I was, and where 
I ſhall be ready, by the help of Gop and my muſe, to ſend 
you a may-game of Martini. Anno 1593. Quarto. 

An Almond for a Parrot: or, An Alms for Martin Mar- 
Prelate, &c. By Cuthbert Curry-Knave. Quarto, 

The return of the renowned Cavaliero Paſquil zo England, 
and his meeting with Marforius at London, upon the Royal 
Exchange, London 1589, againſt Martin and Martiniſm. 
A Counter Cuff given to Martin junior, by the Paſquil 
of England, Cavaliero. 1589. Octavo. 

It is ſad, when a controverſy about ſerious matters runs 
theſe dregs: Ridicule and perſonal reflection may expoſe an 
adverſary and make him aſhamed, but will never convince 
or reconcile; it carries with it a contempt which ſticks in 
the heart and is hardly ever to be removed; nor do I re- 
member any cauſe thar has been ſerved by ſuch methods. Dr. 
Bridges anſwered Martin in a ludicrous ſtile; but Cooper 
biſhop of Wincheſter did more ſervice by his grave and ſober 
reply, with the aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who, being miſerably aſperſed, furniſhed the biſhop with re- 
plies to the particular charges brought againſt him. The 
book is entitled, an Advertiſement to the people of England; 
ꝛoherein the landers of Martin Mar-Prelate the libeller are 
diſtinctly anfewered. But after all, it was impoſſible for the 
biſhops to wipe oft from themſelves the charge of perſe- 
cution and violation of the laws. 

To put a ſtop to thefe pamphlets the Queen ſent a letter 
to the archbiſhop, commanding him to make diligent enquiry 
after the printing pres, and iued out her royal proclama- 
tion, — Feb. 1 3th, 1589, © For the bringing in all ſedi» 


t Ath. Oxon. vi. 280. 
ce tious 
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« tious and ſchiſmatical books, whether printed or written, 
to the ordinary, or to one of the privy council, as tend- 
ing to bring in a monſtrous and dangerous innovation of 
<« all manner of ecclefiaſticel government now in uſe, and 
C with a raſh and malicious purpoſe to diſſolve the ſtate of 
&« the prelacy, being one of the three ancient eſtates of 
this realm under her highneſs, whereof her majeſty mind. 
eth to have a reverend regard; ſhe therefore prohibits any 
of her ſubje&s from keeping any books · in their cuſtody 
c againſt the order of the church, or the rites and ceremo- 
* nies of it, her majeſty being minded to have the laws 
« ſeverely executed againſt the authors and abettors of 
them, as ſoon as they ſhall be apprehended.” |] 

As ſoon as the printing preſs was diſcovered, his grace 
wrote to the treaſurer to proſecute the perſons with whom 
it was found; bur, like an able politician, wiſhes it might be 
done by the lords of the council, rather than by the eccle/e- 
aſtical commiſſioners, becauſe they had already ſuffered for 
ſupporting the government, which was wounded through 
their ſfides:-F Accordingly Sir Richard Knightly, Sir 
Wigston, who had entertained the preſs, together with the 
printer, and Humphry Newman the diſperſer, were deeply 
fined in the Star- chamber; and others were put to death.$ 

The archbiſhop being now in his viſitation had framed 
twenty-two articles of enquiry, upon which the church 
wardens of every pariſh were to be examined upon oath. 
By theſe articles they were to ſwear, that their miniſter was 
exattly conformable to the orders of the church, or elſe to 


Life of Whitgift, in Rec. b. iii. No. 41. 
+ Life of Whitgift, p. 314. Fuller, b. ix. p. 194. 

$ Fuller adds, Archbiſhop Mhitgiſt improved his intereſt with the Queen, 
till, though ſhe was at firſt angry with his ſolicitations, they were delivered 
oat of priſon and eaſed of their fines. Biſhop Maddox cenſures Mr. Neal 
for paſſing this over in ſilence; but he himſelf omits the conſtruction put on 
this, apparently, kind conduct of the prelate; which, while ſome highly 
commended, ſq others,“ ſays Fuller, *« imputed it to the declining of envie, 
gaining of applauſe and remorſe of conſcience for over rigorous proce d- 
« ings: it being no charity to cure the wound he had cauſed, and ſolicit 
* the remitting thoſe fines which he had precured to be imnaſed.” Dur 
author proceeds; Thus inzpotlible is it to pleaſe forward ſpirits, and to 
make them like the beſt deed, who dillike the doer.“ Ep. 
| impeach 
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impeach him; and to declare further, whether they knew of 


any of their neighbours or fellow-pariſhioners, that were 
common {wearers, drunkards, uſurers, witches, conjurers, 
< hereticks; any man chat had two wives; or women that had 
* two huſbands: whether they knew any that went to con- 
© venticles or meetings for ſaying prayers in private houſes; 
any that were of age, and did not receive the ſacrament at 
& church three times a year:“ With others, calculated to 
diſſolve all friendſhip in country towns, and ſet a whole dio- 
ceſe in a flame. When Sir Francis Knollys had read the ar- 
ticles he ſent them to the treaſurer, calling them by their 
proper name, articles of inquiſition, highly prejudicial to the 
royal prerogative: But there was no ſtopping his grace 
Career, DES. 58 
Among the divines that ſuffered death for the libels 
above-mentioned, were the Reverend Mr. Upar, .whofe 
caſe being peculiarly hard, I thall give the reader an abſtract 
of it. He had been miniſter of Kingston-upon-Thames; 
where, having been filenced by the official Dr. Hone, he la 
by for half a year, having no farther proſpect of uſefulnek 
in the church. At length the people of Newca/tle-upon- 
Tyne wanting a miniſter, prevailed with the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon to ſend him to them; when he had been there about 
a year he was ſent for up to London by the Lord Hunſdon 
and the lord chamberlain, in the name of the whole privy 
council: Mr. Udal ſet out December 29th, 1589, and. on 
the 13th of January, 1590, appeared at Lord Cobham's 
houſe before the commiſſioners, Lord Cobham, Lord Buck- 
burt, Lord Chief Juſtice Anderſon, Dr. John Toung biſhop 
of Roche/ter, Mr. Forteſcue, Mr. Egerton the Kays th ſoli- 
citor, Dr. Aubrey, and Dr. Leuin. The biſhop began the 


Life of Whitgift, p- 309, 311. + Pierce's Vindic. p. 129. 

& Biſhop Warburton is very ſevere in his cenſure of Mr. Neal for uſing 
this language; which, he ſays, in common Engliſh means dying by the 
« hand of the executioner;” whereas Mr. Udal died in priſon. But, when 


he died quite heart-brokcn with ſorrow and grief through impriſonment and 


the ſevere treatment he met with on account of the libels, his death was 
as much the conſequence of the proſecution commenced againſt him, as if 
jt had been inflicted by the executioner. At moſt there was only an inac- 
curacy in the expreſſion, which it was very unworthy the biſhop to cenſure 
as unworthy a candid hittorian, or an honeſt men,” Ev. TW. 
| exammation 
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5 
examination in this manner: Biſbop. Have you the cllow- 
ance of the biſhop of the dioceſe to preach at Newcaſtle 
Udal. There was neither biſhop of the dioceſe, nor arch- 
biſhop of York at that time. Forteſcue. By what law then 
did you preach at Newca/tle, being filenced at Kingston? 
Udal. 1 know no law againſt it, ſeeing I was filenced only 
by the gfficial, whoſe authority reaches not beyond his arch- - 
deaconry. L. C. J. Anderſon. You are called to anſwer con- 
cerning certain books, thought to be of your writing. Udal. 
If it be any of Martin's books, I have diſowned them a year 
and a half ago at Lambeth. L. C. J. Anderſon. Who was 
the author of the Demon/tration, or the Dialogue? Udal. I 
{hall not anſwer. Anderſon. Why will you clear yourſelf of 
Martin, and not of theſe? Udal. Becauſe I would not be 
thought to handle the cauſe of diſcipline as Martin did; bur 
I think otherwiſe of the other books, and care not though 
they ſhould be fathered upon me; Iwvhink the author did 
well, and therefore would not diſcover him if I knew him; 
but would hinder it all I could. IL. C. J. Anderſon. Why 
dare you not confeſs if you be the author? Udal. I have 
{aid I liked of the books, and the matter handled: in them; 
but whether I made them, or no, I will not anfwer, for b 
the law I am not obliged to it. Anderſon. That is true, if 
ir concerned the loſs of your life | and yet the judges tried 
and condemned him for his life.] Udal. J pray your lordſhip, 
does not the law fay, No man ſhall be put to anſwer without 
preſentment before juſtices on matters of record, or by due 
proofs and writ original, &c. A. 42 Ed. III. cap. 3. An- 
derſon. That is law if it be not repealed. Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
Pray let me atk you a queſtion concerning your book. But 
Udal was upon his guard, and, ſaid, it is not yet proved to 
be mine. Mr. Solicitor. Jam ſorry, Mr. Udal, you will not 
anſwer nor take an oath, which by law you ought to do; 
but he did not ſay by what law. Udal. Sir, if I have a li- 
berty by law, there is no reaſon why I ſhould not challenge 
it: ſhew me by what law I am obliged to accuſe myſelf. Dr. 
Lewin. You have taken the oath heretofore, why ſhould 
you not take it now? Udal. I then voluntarily confeſſed cer- 
tain things concerfiing my preaching of the points of diſci- 
pine, which could never have been proved; and when my 
| friends 
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friends laboured to have me reſtored to my miniſtry, the 
archbiſhop anſwered, there was ſufficient matter againſt me 
by my own confeſſion why I ſhould not be reſtored; where. 
upon I covenanted with my own heart never to be my own 


accuſer again. 
Atlength the biſhop told him his ſentence for that time 


was to be ſent to the Gate-houſe: Take it in his own words, 
« F was carried to the Gatc-houſe by a meſſenger, who de- 
<« livered me with a warrant to be kept cloſe priſoner, and 
& not to be ſuffered to have pen, ink, or paper, or any body 
ce to ſpeak with me. Thus I remained half a year, in all 
& which time my wife could not get leave to come to me, 
ct ſaving only that in the hearing of the keeper ſhe might 
c ſpeak to me, and I to her, of ſuch things as ſhe ſhould think 
«© meet. All which time my chamber-fellows were /emi- 
c zary prieſte, traitors, and profeſſed papiſts. At the end 
* of the half year I was removed to the White Lion in 
ce Southicark, and ſo carried to the aflizes at Croydon.” 
On the 23d of July Mr. Uda! was brought to Croydon 
with fetters on his legs, and indicted upon the ſtatute 23 
Eliz. cap. 2, hefore Baron Clarke, and Mr. Serjeant Puc- 
tering, for writing a wicked, ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, 
called a Demonſtration of Diſcipline, dedicated to the ſup- 
poſed governors of the church of England,“ in which is 
this paſſage; ** Who can without bluſhing deny you * 
e biſhops ] to be the cauſe of all ungodlineſs? foraſmuch as 
& your government gives liberty for a man to be any thing 
ce but a ſound chriſtian; it is more free in theſe days to be a 
c papiſt or a wicked man, than what we ſhould be; I could 
<« live twenty years as ſuch in England, and it may be in a 
& biſhop's houſe, and not be 2 So true is it, that you 
« care for nothing but the maintenance of your dignities, 
© be it to the damnation of your own ſouls, and infinite 
ce millions more.” Theſe are the words of the indictment. 
To which Mr, Laa pleaded not guilty, and put himſelf upon 
the trial of his country. In opening the cauſe, Mr. Daulton 
the Queen's counſel made a long invective againſt the new di/- 
cipline, which he affirmed was not to be found in the word of 
God. To whom Uda! replied, This being a Controverſy 
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among learned divines, he thought Mr. Daulton might have 
ſuſpended his judgment, ſince he had formerly ſhewed ſome 
liking to the cauſe. Upon which the judge ſaid, firrab! fir- 
rah! anſwer to the matter. Mr. Daulton, go on to the proof 
of the points in the indictment, which were theſe three: 

1. That Udal was the author of the book. 

2. That he had a malicious intent in making it. : 

That the matters in the indictment were felony by the 
ſtatute 23 Eliz. cap. 2. 

The firſt point was to prove Udal to be the author of 
the book; and here it is obſervable, that the witneſſes were 
not brought into court, but only their examinations, which 
the regiſter ſwore to. And, firſt, Stephen Chatfield's articles 
were produced, which contained a report of certain papers 
he had ſeen in dal's ſtudy. Upon ſeeing; them, he. aſked, 
whoſe writings they were? Udal anſwered, a friend's. Chat- 
eld then defired him to rid his hands of them, for he doubted 
they concerned the ſtare, He added, that Udal told him 
another time, that if they put him to ſilence, be would give 
the biſhops ſuch a bloww as they never had. Chatfield was 
called to witneſs theſe things, but appeared not. Daulton 
{aid he went out of the way on purpoſe. The judge ſaid, Mr. 
dal, you are glad of that. Mr. Udal anſwered, My lord, 

[ wiſh heartily he were here; for as I am ſure he could 
never ſay any thing againſt me to prove this point; ſo I am 
able to prove it to be true, that he is very ſorry that he ever 
made any complaint againſt me, confeſſing he did it in 
anger when Martin came firſt out, and by their ſuggeſtions, 
whom he had proved ſince to be very bad men. Mr. Udal 
added, that the book was publiſhed before this converfation 
with Chatfeld. 

The examination of Nicolas Tomkins before the com- 
ſinners was next produced. This Tomkins was now be- 
yond ſea, but the paper ſaid, that Uda/ had told him, he 
was the author. But Tomkins himſelf ſent word, that 
he would not for 1000l. affirm any more, than that he had 
heard Udal jay, that he would not doubt but Fl his name 
'o the book if he had indifferent judges. And when Udal 
| offered to produce his witneſſes, the judge faid, that becauſe 

the witneſſes «vere againſt the Queen's majeſty they could not 

de heard. ,- T8 
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The confeſſion of Henry Sharp of Northampton was then 

read, who upon oath before the lord chancellor had declared, 
That he heard Mr. Penry ſay, that Mr. Udal was the author 
of the DEMONSTRATION. 

This was the whole evidence of the fact upon which he 
was convicted, not a ſingle living witneſs being produced in 
court; fo that the priſoner had no opportunity to aſk any 
queſtions, or refute the evidence. And what methods were 
uſed to extort theſe conteſhons may eaſily be imagined from 
the confeſors flying their country, and then teſtifying their 
ſorrow for what they had ſaid. 

To prove the ſedition, and bring it within the ſtatute, the 
council inſiſted upon his threatening the biſhops, who being 
the Queen's officers, it was conſtrued a threatening of the 
Oucen herſelf. The priſoner deſired liberty to explain the 
paſſage, and his council inſiſted, that an offence againſt the 
biſhops was not edition againſt the Queen; but the judge 
gave it for law, that He <oho ſpake againſt the Queen's go- 

vernment in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, or her laws, proceedings, and 
ecclefraſtical officers, defamed the Queen herſelf. Upon this 
the jury were directed to find him guilty of the fact, and the 
judges took upon them the point of law and condemned him 
as a felon, Mr. Fuller confefles,* that the proof againſt 
him was not pregnant, for it was generally believed he 
| wrote not the book, but only the preface. They might as 
well have condemned him without the form of a trial, for 
the ſtatute was undoubtedly ſtrained beyond the intent of 
it, to reach his life. He behaved modeſtly and diſcreetly 
at the bar; and having ſaid as much for himſelf as muſt have 
fatished any equitable perſons, he ſubmitted to the judgment 
of the court. 

Mr. Uda! was convicted in the ſummer aſſizes 1 590, but 
did not receive ſentence till the lent aſſize, in the mean time 
he was offered his pardon, if he would ſign the following 
ſubmiſſion.— 


4 ] John Udal have been heretofore, by due courſe of 
* law convicted of felony,” for penning or ſetting forth a 


0B. ix. N 223. + Strype's Ann. vol. ult. p. 26. 
* certain 
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« certain book, callech rbe Demir ation of Diſtipline, wiverein 
e falſe, ſlanderous, and ſeditious matters are contained againſt 
« her majeſty's prerogative royal, her crown and dignity, 
« and againſt the laws and government eccleſiaſtical and 
temporal by law eſtabliſhed under her highnels, and tend- 
ing to the erecting a new form of government, contrary 
© to her ſaid laws; all which points I do now perceive, by the 
« orace of GoD, to be very dangerous to the peace of this 
« realm and church, ſeditious in the commonwealth, by 
« infinitely offenſive to the _ $ molt excellent ma 

* ſo as thereby I, now ſeeing the grievouſneſs of my Gad, 
« do moſt humbly on my knees, before, and in this preſence, 
c ſubmit myſelf to the mercy of her highneſs, being moſt 
&« ſorry that I have fo deeply and worthily incurred her ma- 
« jeſty's indignation againſt me; promiſing, IM it ſhall pleaſe 
Go to move her royal heart to have compaſhon on me 
« a4 moſt ſorrowful convicted perſon, that I will for ever 
_ © hereafter forſake all ſuch undutiful and dangerous courſes, 
% and demean myſelf dutifully and peaceably; for I do ac- 
c knowledge her laws to be both lawful and | godly, and to 
be obeyed by every ſubject. Feb. 1590-1,” 


No arguments or threatnings of the judges could prevail 
with Udal to ſign this ſubmiſſion; but the day before ſen- 
tence was to be paſſed, he offered the — drawn up 
by himſelf : — 


" CONCERNING the book whereof I was by due 

* courſe of law convicted, by referring myſelf to the trial 
* of the law, and for that by the verdi& of twelve men, 
Jam found to be the author of it, for which cauſe an 
humble ſubmiſſion is worthily required and offered of me: 
Although I cannot difavow the cauſe and ſubſtance of the 
* doctrine debated in it, which I muſt needs acknowledge 
* to be holy, and (fo far as I conceive it) agreeable to the 
1 * word: of Gor; yet I confeſs, the manner of writing it 

* 18 ſuch in ſome part as may worthily be blamed, and might 

e provoke her majeſty” $ juſf indignation therein, Whereof 
* the trial of the law imputing to me all ſuch defaults as are 
in that book, and laying the puniſhment of the ſame in 
ts 6 2 moſt 
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de moſt grievous manner upon me; as my moſt humble ſuit 
* to her moſt excellent majeſty is, that her mercy and gra- 
“ cious pardon may free me from the guilt and offence 
6 which the ſaid trial of the law hath caſt upon me, and 
„ further of her great clemency, to reſtore me to the com 
& fort of my life and liberty, ſo do I promiſe, in all humble 
* ſubmiſton to Gop and her majeſty, to carry myſelf in the 
* whole courſe. of my life, in ſuch humble and dutiful obe- 
“ dience, as ſhall befit x miniſter of the goſpel and dutiful 
* ſubject, fervently and continually praying for a good pre- 
& ſervation of her highneſs's precious life, and happy go- 
& yernment, to the honour of Gop, and comfort of her 
loyal and dutiful ſubjects. Feb. 19, 1590-1” 


Mr. Uda! had often, and with great earneſtneſs, petitioned 
his.judges for their mediation with the Queen: In his letter | 
of Nov. 11th, he ſays, © I pray you call to mind my, tedious 
ce ſtate of impriſonment, whereby myſelf, my wife and chil. 
* dren, are reduced to beggary; pray call to mind by what 
© courſe this miſery is brought upon me, and if you find by 
due conſideration, that I am worthy to receive the pu- 
ce niſhment from the ſentence of upright juſtice, I pray you 
c to haſten the execution of the ſame, for it were better 
for me to die than to live in this caſe; but if it appear to 
« your conſciences (as I hope it will) that no malice againſt 
& her majeſty can poſſibly be in me, then do I humbly and 
„ heartily defire you to be a means that I may be releaſed; 
< then I ſhall not only forget that hard opinion conceived 
e of your courſes againſt me, but pray heartily to Gop to 
„ bury the ſame, with the reſt of your fins, in the grave 
< of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt.” Mr. Uda! wrote again Nov. 
18, and 25th, in moſt humble and dutiful language; but 
the court would do nothing till he had ſigned their ſubmiſſion. 

At the cloſe of the lent aſſizes, being called to the bar 
with the reſt of the felons, and aſked what he had to ſay, 
why judgment ſhould not be given againſt him according to 
the verdict, he gave in a paper conſiſting of nine reaſons; 
of which theſe are the principal: 

1. © Becauſe the jury were directed only to find the fact, 


c whether I was author of the bo; and were exprelly 
« freed 
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« freed by your lordſhip from enquiring into the intent, 
« without which there is no felony. | 

2. The jury were not left to their own conſciences, but 
c were wrought upon partly by promiſes, aſſuring them it 
« ſhould be no further danger to me but tend to my good; 
« and partly by fear, as appears, in that it has been a grief 
eto ſome of them ever ſince. N 

3. © The ſtature, in the true meaning of it, is thought 
not to reach my caſe, there being nothing in the book 
« ſpoken of her majeſty's perſon but in duty and honour; I 


ce beſeech you therefore to conſider, whether the drawing 


« of it from her royal perſon to the biſhops, as being part 


* of her body politick, be not a violent depraving and 


« wreſting of the ſtatute. 

4. But if the ſtatute be taken as it is urged, the _ 
4 muſt conſiſt in the malicious intent; wherein J appeal 
to Gop, and then to all men who have known the courſe 
« of my life, and to your lordſhips own conſciences, whe- 
ether you can find me guilty of any act in all my life that 
*“ favoured of any malice or malicious intent againſt her 
* majeſty; of which, if your conſciences muſt clear me be- 
fore Gop, I hope you will not proceed to judgment. 

5. By the laws of Gop, and ] truſt alſo by the laws of 
the land, the witneſſes ought to be produced face to face 
* againſt me; but I have none ſuch, nor any other things, 
but papers and reports of depoſitions taken by ecclefiaſtical 
% commiſſioners and others. This kind of evidence is not 
* allowed in caſe of lands, and therefore much leſs ought 
* 1t to be allowed in caſe of life. 

6. © None of the depoſitions prove me directly to be the 
* author of the book in queſtion; and the author of rhe 
chief teſtimony is ſo grieved, that he is aſhamed to come 
* where he is known. 

7. © Suppoſing me to be the author of the book, let it be 
** conſidered that the ſaid book for ſubſtance contains no- 
thing but what is taught and believed by the beſt reformed 


* churches in Europe, ſo that in condemning me tac con- 
* demn all ſuch nations and churches as hold the ſame doc- 


* trine. If the puniſhment be for the manner of writing, 
* this may be thoughr by ſome worthy of an admonition, or 
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&« ne, or ſome ſhort impriſonment;* but death for an error 
& of ſuch a kind, as terms and words not altogether dutiful 
& of certain biſhops, cannot but be extreme cruelty, againſt 
one that has endeavoured to ſhew himſelf a dutiful ſubject, 
& and faithful miniſter of the goſpel. .. 
. If all this prevail not, yet my Redeemer liveth, to whom 
& I commend myſelf, and ſay as ſometime Jeremiah ſaid in 
& acaſe not much unlike, Behold, Jam in your hands to do 
& with me whatſoever ſeemeth good unto you; but know you 
&« this, that if jou put me to death you ſhall bring innocent 
& blood upon your own heads, and upon the land. As the 
* blood of Abel, ſo the blood of Udal will cry to Gop 
with a loud voice, and the righteous Judge of the land 
& will require it at the hands of all that ſhall be guilty of it.“ 
But nothing would avail, unleſs he would ſign the ſub- 
miſſion the court had drawn up for him; which his con- 
ſcience not ſuffering him to do, ſentence of death was paſled 
upon him Feb. 2oth, and execution openly awarded; 
but next morning the judges, by direction from court, gave 
private orders to reſpite it till her majeſty's pleaſure was 
further known. The Dean of Sr. Paul's and Dr. Andrews 
were ſent to perſuade him to. fign the ſubmiſſion; which he 
peremptorily refuſed, But becauſe the Queen had been 
miſinformed of his belief, he ſent her majeſty a ſhort con- 
feſſion of his faith in theſe words: ig 
„I believe, and have often preached, that the church of 
« England is a part of the true viſible church, the word 
and ſacraments being truly diſpenſed; for which reaſon 1 
c have communicated with it ſeveral years at Kingston, and 


%a year ar Newca/tle on Tyne; and do ſtill deſire to be i 
& preacher in the ſame church; therefore I utterly renounce 


the ſchiſin and ſeparation of the, Browni/?s :—T do allow 
& the articles of religion as far as they contain the doctrine 
c of faith and ſacraments, according to law: I believe the 
Queen's majeſty hath, and ought to have, ſupreme autho- 
« rity over all perſons, in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil.— 
« And if the prince commands any thing contrary to the 
word of Gop, it is not lawful for ſubjects to rebel or 


+ Strype's Ann. vol. iv. p. 23. 
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cc reſiſt, but with patience and humility to bear the puniſh- 
« ment laid upon them: I believe the church rightly re- 
« formed ought to be governed eccleſiaſtically by miniſters, 
« aſſiſted by elders, as in the foreign reformed churches:— _ 
« believe the cenſures of the church ought merely to con- 
« cern the ſoul, and may not impeach any ſubject, much 
« lefs any prince, in liberty of body, goods, dominion, or 
any earthly privilege; nor do I believe that a chriſtian 
« prince ought otherwiſe to be — to church cenſures, 
ce than our gracious Queen profeſſes herſelf to be to the 
« preaching of the word and the adminiſtration of the ſa- 
% craments.”* Auk 
With this declaration of his faith he ſent an humble re- 
queſt, that if her majeſty would not graciouſly be pleaſed 
to pardon him, ſhe would change his ſentence into baniſh- 
ment, that the land might not be charged with his blood. 
King James of Scotland wrote to rhe Queen, requeſting 
moſt earneſtly, that, for the /ake of his interceſſion, Udal 
might be relieved of his preſent ſtrait, promiſing to do the 
like for her majeſty in any matter ſhe ſhould recommend to 
him. The Turkey merchants alſo offered to ſend him as 
chaplain to one of their fa&ories abroad, if he might have 
his life and liberty; which Udal! conſented to, as appears 
by his letter to the lord treaſurer, in which he ſays, La- 
e mentable is my caſe, having been three years in durance, 
«© which makes me humbly deſire your lordſhip's favour, 
that I may be releaſed from my impriſonment, the Turkey 
« merchants having my conſent to go into Syria or Guinea, 
there to remain two years with their factors, if my liberty 
may be obtained,” The writer of archbiſhop Whitgif?'s 
life ſays the archbiſhop yielded to this petition; that the 
lord keeper promiſed to further it; and that the Earl of 
Eſex had a draught of a pardon ready prepared, with this 
condition annexed, that he ſhould never return without 
the —_ licence; but her majeſty never ſigned it, and 
the Turkey ſhips going away without him, poor unhappy 
Udal died a few months after in the Marſbelſea priſon, quite 
heart-broken with ſorrow and grief, about the end of _ 


_ * Life of Whitgiſt, p. 376. | Fuller, b. ix. p. 203. 
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fine, or ſome ſhort impriſonment;* but death for an error 
of ſuch a kind, as terms and words not altogether dutiful 
& of certain biſhops, cannot but be extreme cruelty, againſt 
5 one that has endeavoured to ſhew himſelf a dutiful ſubject, 
& and faithful miniſter of the goſpel. . 
. If all this prevail not, yet my Redeemer liveth, to whom 
«& I commend myſelf, and ſay as ſometime Jeremiah ſaid in 
ca caſe not much unlike, Behold, Jam in your hands to do 
& with me whatſoever ſeemeth good unto you; but know you 
& this, that if you put me to death you ſhall bring innocent 
& blood upon your own heads, and upon the land. As the 
* blood of Abel, ſo the blood of Udal will cry to Gop 
vith a loud voice, and the righteous Judge of the land 
will require it at the hands of all that ſhall be guilty of it.“ 
But nothing would avail, unleſs he would ſign the ſub- 
miſſion the court had drawn up for him; which his con- 
ſeience not ſuffering him to do, ſentence of death was paſſed 
upon him Feb. 2oth, and execution openly awarded; 
but next morning the judges, by direction from court, gave 
private orders to reſpite it till her majeſty's pleaſure was 
further known. The Dean of Sr. Paul's and Dr. Andrews 
were ſent to perſuade him to fign the ſubmiſſion; which he 
peremptorily refuſed, But becauſe the Queen had been 
miſinformed of his belief, he ſent her majeſty a ſhort con- 
feſſion of his faith in theſe words: Jur. 

U believe, and have often preached, that the church of 
England is a part of the true viſible church, the word 
and ſacraments being truly diſpenſed; for which reaſon | ' 
have communicated with it ſeveral years at Kingston, and 
&« a year at Newcaſtle on Tyne; and do ſtill deſire to be a 
© preacher in the ſame church; therefore I utterly renounce 
tlie {chiſm and ſeparation of the Browni/ts:—Þ do allow 
„the articles of religion as far as they contain the doctrine 
of faith and ſacraments, according to law: I believe the 
«© Queen's majeſty hath, and ought to have, ſupreme autho- 
4 rity over all perſons, in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil.— 
« And if the prince commands any thing contrary to the 
word of Gop, it is not lawful for ſubjects to rebel or 


& reſiſt, 
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« reſiſt, but with patience and humility to bear the puniſh» 
« ment laid upon them:—l believe the church rightly re- 
« formed ought to be governed eccleſiaſtically by miniſters, 
« aſſiſted by elders, as in the foreign reformed churches:— 
e believe the cenſures of the church ought merely to con- 
« cern the ſoul, and may not impeach any ſubject, much 
« leſs any prince, in liberty of body, goods, dominion, or 
cc any earthly privilege; nor do I believe that a chriſtian 
« prince ought otherwiſe to be ſubje& to church cenſures, 
ce than our gracious Queen profeſſes herſelf to be to the 
« preaching of the word and the adminiſtration of the ſa- - 
c craments.”* 4 
With this declaration of his faith he ſent an humble re- 
queſt, that if her majeſty would not graciouſly be pleaſed 
to pardon him, ſhe would change his ſentence into baniſh- 
ment, that the land might not be charged with his blood. || 
King James of Scotland wrote to rhe Queen, requeſting 
moſt earneſtly, that, for the ſa of his interceſſion, Udal 
might be relieved of his preſent ſtrait, promiſing to do the 
like for her majeſty in any matter ſhe ſhould recommend to 
him. The Turkey merchants alſo offered to ſend him as 
chaplain to one of their factories abroad, if he might have 
his life and liberty; which Udal conſented to, as appears 
by his letter to the lord treaſurer, in which he ſays, © La- 
e mentable is my caſe, having been three years in durance, 
„which makes me humbly deſire your lordſhip's favour, 
that I may be releaſed from my impriſonment, the Turkey 
* merchants having my conſent to go into Syria or Guinea, 
there to remain two years with their factors, if my liberty 
may be obtained,” The writer of archbiſhop Whitgif?'s 
life ſays the archbiſhop yielded to this petition; that the 
lord keeper promiſed to further it; and that the Earl of 
Eſex had a draught of a pardon ready prepared, with this 
condition annexed, that he ſhould never return without 
the at licence; but her majeſty never ſigned it, and 
the Turkey ſhips going away without him, poor unhappy 
Udal died a few months after in the Marſbelſea priſon, quite 
hrart- broken with ſorrow and grief, about the end of the 
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year 1592. Mr. Fuller“ ſays, he was a learned man, and 
of a blameleſs life, powerful in prayer, and no leſs profitable 
than painful in preaching. He was decently interred in the 


church- yard of St. George, Southwark, not far from the 


grave of biſhop Bonner, being honoured with the attendance 
of great numbers of the London miniſters, who viſited him 
in priſon, and now wept over the remains of a man, who, 
after a long and ſevere trial of his faith and patience, died 
for the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and ſtands upon re. 
cord as a monument of the oppreſſion and cruelty of the 
government under which he ſuffered. 

Though the moderate puritans publickly diſowned the 
libels above-mentioned, and condemned the ſpirit with which 
they were written, they were nevertheleſs brought into trou- 
ble for their erz Among others, the Reverend Mr. 
Cartwright, father of the puritans, and maſter of the new 
hoſpital at Warwick, was ſuſpended by his dioceſan, and 
ſummoned before the high commiſſioners, who committed 
him to the Fleet with his brethren, Mr. Egerton, Fen, Wight, 
Farmer, Lord, Snape, King, Ruſhbrooke, Wiggins, Littleton, 
Field, Royde, Payne, Proudlove, and Jewel. At their firſt 
appearance the commiſſioners aſked them, where they held 
their aſſociations or aſſemblies, and how often? Who were 
preſent, and what matters were treated of? Who corrected 
or ſet forth the book of difcipline, and who had ſublcribed 
or ſubmitted to it? Whether in a chriſtian monarchy the 
King is ſupreme governor of the church? or, Whether he 
is under the government of paſtors, doors, and ſuch like? 
Whether it be lawful for a ſovereign prince to ordain cere- 
monies, and make orders for the church? Whether the 
eccleſialtical government eſtabliſhed in England be lawful, 
and allowed by the word of Gop? Whether the ſacraments 
miniſtered according to the book of. common prayer, are 
godly and rightly miniſtered? &c. 5 

Mr. Cartwright's anſwer to theſe interrogatories was ſaid 
by the civilians to be ſufficient; upon which they exhibited 


thirty-one articles againſt him, September 1ſt, 1 590, and 


required him to anſwer them upon oath. 
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The firſt twenty. four articles charge him with renouncing 
his epiſcopal orders, by being re-ordained beyond ſea, with 
interrupting the peace, and breaking the orders of the 
church ſince he came home; and with knowing the authors 
or printers of Martin Mar- Prelate. 

Art. 25. Charges him with penning, or procuring to 
be penned, the book of diſcipline; and with recommending 
the practice of it. 

Art. 26. Charges him with being preſent at ſundry pre- 
tended ſynods, claſſes or conferences of miniſters i in divers 


counties. 


Art. 27. — That at ſuch ſynods they ſubſcribed the book : 
of diſcipline, and promiſed to govern themſelves by it as 
far as they could, 

Art. 28. Charges him with ſetting up particular con- 
| ferences in ſeveral ſhires, which were to receive the deter- 
minations of the general aflembly, and put them in practice. 

Art. 29, zo, and 31. Mention ſome rules and orders of 
their ſynods; as, that the members ſhould bring teſtimonials 
from their ſeveral claſſes; that they ſhould ſubſcribe the book 
of diſcipline; that no books ſhould be printed but by conſent; 
that they ſhould be ſubje& to the cenſures of the brethren 
both for doctrine and life; and that if any ſhould be ſent 
abroad upon publick ſervice at the meeting of parliament, 
their charges ſhould be bore, &c. 

Mr. Cartwright offered to clear himſelf of ſome of theſe 
articles upon oath, and to give his reaſons for not anſwering 
the reſt, but if this would not ſatisfy, he was determined 
to ſubmit to the puniſhment the commiſſioners ſhould award,“ 
[which was impriſonment in the Feet]; praying the Lord 
Treaſurer to make ſome proviſion for the poor people of 
IVarwick who had no miniſter. The reſt of Cartwright's 
brethren refuſing the oaTH for the ſame reaſons, viz. Be- 
cauſe they would not accuſe themſelves, nor bring their friend 
into trouble, were committed to divers priſons, But the. 
archbiſhop, by advice of the . was not preſent at 
the commitment of his old adverſary, 

On the 13th of May 1591, they were brought before 
the STAR-CHAMBER,F Which was a court made up of cer- 


Life of Whitgift, p. 338. Life of Whitgift, p. 361. tain 
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tain noblemen, biſhops, judges; and counſellors of the Queen's: 
nomination, to the number of twenty or thirty, with her 
majeſty. at their head, who is the ſole judge when preſent, 
the other members being only ta give their opinion to their 
ſovereign by way of advice, which he [or ſhe] difallows at 
their pleaſure; but in the abſence of the ſovereign the de- 
termination 1s by a majority, the lord chancellor or keeper 
having a caſting vote. The determinations of this court 
(fays Mr. Ryſpworth) were not by the verdict of a jury, 
nor according to any ſtatute law of the land, but according 
to the King [or _. royal will and pleaſure, and yet 
they were made as binding to the ſubject as an act of parlia- 
ment. In the reign of King Henry VII. the practice of that 
court was thought to intrench upon the common law, though 
it feldom did any buſineſs; but in the latter end of this, and 
during the two next reigns, the court fat conſtantly, and was 
ſo unmerciful in its cenſures and puniſhments, that the whole 
nation cried aloud againſt it as a mark of the vileſt ſlavery, 
Lord Clarendon ſays, There were very few perſons of 
quality in thoſe times that had not ſuffered, or been per- 
& plexed by the weight and fear of its cenfures and judg- 
ments; for having extended their juriſdiction from riots, 
“ perjuries, and the moſt notorious miſdemeanors, to an aſ- 
£ ſerting of all proclamations, and orders of ſtate, to the 
& yindicating illegal commiſſioners and grants of monopolies, 
& no man could hope to be any longer free from the inqui- 
& ſition of that court, than he reſolved to ſubmit to thoſe 
5 and the like extraordinary courſes.” 

When Cartwright and his brethren appeared before the 
court, Mr. Attorney General inveighed bitterly againſt them 
for refuſing the oath, and when Mr. Fuller, counſel for the 

riſoners, ſtood up to anſwer, he was commanded ſilence, 
and told, that far leſs crimes than theirs had been puniſhed 
with the gallies or perpetual baniſhment, which latter he 
thought proper for them, provided it was in ſome remote 
place from whence they might not return. From the Star- 
chamber they were remitted back to the high commiſſion, 


+ Hiſt. Gr. Rebellion, vol. i. 8vo. p. 68, Kc. 
+ Life of Whitgift, p. 360. 
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where Bancroft had a long argument with Cartwright about 
the oath; from thence they were returned again to the Star- 
chamber, and a bill was exhibited againſt them with twenty 
articles;“ in anſwer to which they maintain, that their aſſo- 
ciations were very uſeful, and not forbidden by any law of 
the realm; that they exerciſed no juriſdiction, nor moved 
any ſedition, nor tranſacted any affairs in them, but with a 
due regard to their duty to their prince, and to the peace 
of the church; that they had agreed upon ſome regulations 
to render their miniſtry more edify ing, but all was voluntary, 
and in breach of no law; and as for the oath, they refuſed 
it not in contempt of the court, but as contrary to the laws 
of God and nature. | | 
But this anſwer not being ſatisfaory, they were remanded 
to priſon, where” they continued two years without any 
further proceſs, or being admitted to bail; in the mean time 
King James of Scotland interceded for them, in a letter to 
the Queen, dated June 12th, 1591, in which he requeſts 
her majeſty to ſhew favour to Mr. Cartzwright and his bre- 
thren, becauſe of their great learning and faithful travels 
in the goſpel. Cartwright himſelf petitioned for his liberty, 
as being afflicted with exceſſive pains of the gout and ſciatica, 
which were much increaſed by lying in a cold priſon; he 
wrote a moſt humble and pious letter to the Lady Ruſſel, and 
another to the lord treaſurer, beſeeching them to procure. 
his enlargement with the Queen, though it were upon bond, 
expreſſing a very great concern that her majeſty ſhould be 
ſo highly offended with him, ſince he had printed no books 
for thirteen years paſt, that could give the leaſt uneafneſs; 
ſince he had declared his diſlike of Martin Mar-Prelate; 
and that he never had a finger in any of the books under 
that name, nor in any other ſatyrical pamphlets; and further, 
that in the courſe of his miniſtry for five years paſt at War- 
wick he had avoided all controverſy. Dr. Goad, Dr. Whi- 
taker, and two others of the univerſity, wrote an excellent 
letterf to the treaſurer in favour of the priſoners, beſeeching , 


his lordſhip that they might not be more hardly dealt with 


* Tbid. b. iv. rec. 4. + Life of Aylmer, p. 321. 
{+ Fuller, b. ix. p. 203. t Life of Whitgift, p. 370. 
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than papiſts; but this not prevailing, after ſix months they 
petitioned the lords of the council [Dec. 4th, 1591] to be 
enlarged upon bail, and wrote to the treaſurer to ſecond it, 
aſſuring his lordſhip of their loyalty to the Queen, and 
peaceable behaviour in the church. We doubt not (fay 
& they) but your lordſhip is ſenſible, that a year's impriſon- 
& ment and more which we have ſuffered, muſt ſtrike deeper 
“ into our healths, conſidering our education, than a number 
c of years to men of a different occupation, Your lord. | 
& ſhip knows, that many papiſts who deny the Queen's 
& ſupremacy have been enlarged, whereas we have all fworn 
«to itz and if the government require, are ready to take 
& the oath again. This was ſigned by 


Tho. Cartwright, Edward Lord, 


Hump. Fen, Edmund Snape, 
Andrew King, Nn. Proudlove, 
Dan. Wight, Melanchton Fewel. 
John Payne, 


They alſo applied to the archbiſhop, who refuſed to con- 
ſent to their enlargement, unleſs they would under their 
hands declare the church of England to be a true church, 
and the whole order of publick prayers, &c. conſonant to 
the word of Gop, and renounce for the future all their 
aſſemblies, claſſes and ſynods; which they declined. Theſe 
applications proving ineffectual, they reſolved at laſt to ad- 
dreſs the Queen herſelf, for which purpoſe they drew up 
a declaration, containing a full anſwer to the ſeveral charges 
brought againſt them.* 1 

It was not till ſome time after this that -Mr. Cartꝛorighi 
was releaſed, S upon promiſe of his quiet and peaceable 
behaviour, and reſtored to his hoſpital in Warwick, where 
he continued without further diſturbance the reſt of his 
days; but many of his brethren continued under ſuſpenſion 


See the Appendix, No. V. | 


& It ſhould be obſerved here, that Mr. Cartwright was indebted for his 
liberty to the ſervices of Archbiſhop * £44 who had been his old ac- 
quaintance at Trinity college, and had a reſpect for his abilities, and it was 
alſo ſaid, . feared the ſucceſs in ſo tough a conflit.” 

| Fuller's Church Hiſtory, b. 1x. p. 204- 
while 
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while their families were ſtarving, as the Reverend Mr: 
Fenner of Cranbrook ſuſpended ſeven years, Mr. Leverwoed 
of Manchelſea ſeven years, Mr. Percival Ii yburne of Ro. 
cheſter five years, Mr. Rackeray prebendary of Rochefter 
four years, Mr, Barber of Bow-Church, London, two years 
ſix months, Mr. Field of Aldermary, London, Mr. Smith 
lecturer of St. Clements, whoſe printed ſermons were a fa- 
mily book all over England many years;* Mr. Travers of 
the Temple, Mr. Colſet of Eaſton on the Hill, Mr. Settle of 
Bux/tead, Suffolk, Mr. Gellibrand, Dyke, Fleming, Mr. Kendall, 
Mr. Hubbock of Oxford, with many others whoſe names are 
before me. Mr, Hubbock was an excellent divine, and was 
called before the commiſſion for ſaying, that à great noble. 
man (meaning the archbiſhop) had kneeled down to her majeſty 
for flaying and hindring her intent to reform religion. Bur 
his grace not being willing to infiſt upon this, commanded 
him to ſubſcribe, and in caſe of refuſal to enter into bonds 
not to preach any more, nor to come within ten miles of 
Oxford; which Mr. Hubback declined, ſaying, He. had 
e rather go to priſon than conſent to be ſilent from preach- 
“ing, unleſs he was convinced that he had taught falſe 
c doctrine, or committed any fault worthy of bonds.” 
Sir Francis Knollys and the Treaſurer interceded for him 
but to no purpoſe; upon which Sir Francis wrote back to 
the treaſurer in theſe words; * You know. how. greatly, 
« yea, and tyrannouſly the archbithop hath urged ſubſcrip- 
© tion to his own articles without law—and that he has 
claimed in the right of all the biſhops a ſuperiority over 
the inferior clergy from God's own ordinance, in prejudice 
eto her majeſty's ſupreme government, though at preſent he 
* ſays he does not claim it, therefore in my opinion he ought 
e openly to retract it.“ | 
Theſe high proceedings of the commiſſioners brought their 
powers under examination; moſt were of opinion that they 
exceeded the law, but ſome thought the very court itſelf was 
illegal, imagining the Queen could not delegate her ſupre- 
macy to others. Mr. Catadrey, late miniſter of Luffengham 
in Suffolk, had been ſuſpended by the biſhop, of London for 


* MS. p. 584. | +4 Life of Whitgift, p. 341, 15 * 
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refuſing the oath ex icio; but not acquieſcing in his lord- 
ſhip's ſentence, the biſhop ſummoned him before the high 
commiſſioners, who deprived him for non-conformity and 
lack of learning,” and gave away his living to unother, though 
Mr. Cawdery was one of the moſt learned clergymen, and 
beſt preachers in the country, and offered to give proof of 
his learning before his judges. When this would not be 
accepted he pleaded with tears his wife and eight poor chil- 
dren that had no maintenance; but the hearts of the com- 
miſhoners not being mollified, Mr. Cawdery was adviſed to 
appeal to the — exchequer, and proceed againſt the chap- 
lain that had poſſeſſion of his living; on this occaſion the juriſ- 
diction of the court was argued before all the judges in 
Hilary term, 1591.“ Dr. Aubrey the civilian confeſſed, 
that their proceedings were not warrantable by the letter of 
the ſtatute iſt Eliza. but were built upon the old canon 
law {till in force; though it has been ſhewn that their pro- 
ceeding by way of inquiſition was warranted by no law at 
all; but the judges confirmed the proceedings of the court, 
and left Mr. Cawdery with his large family to ſtarve as a 
layman. The fuit coſt Mr. Cawdery's friends a round ſum 
5 money, beſides two and twenty journies which he made 
ro London. But it was a brave ſtand for the rights of the, 
fubjet, and ſtaggered the archbiſhop ſo: much, that he de- 
clined the buſineſs of the commiſſion afterwards, and ſent 
molt of his priſoners to the Star- chamber. N 
While theſe cauſes were depending, ſundry books were 
written for and againſt the oath ox officio; among others Mr. 
Morrice, attorney of the court of wards, and member of 
parliament, publiſhed a learned treatiſe, to prove that no pre- 
lates, or eccleſiaſtical judges, have authority to compel any 
ſubje& of the land to an oath, except in cauſes teſtamentary 
or matrimonial; and he gives theſe reaſons for it, Becauſe it 
is againſt the word of GoD: At was never allowed by any ge- 
neral council for athouſand years after Chriſt: — It was forbid: 
den by the pagan emperors againſt the chriſtians: It ĩs againſt 
the pope's decretals except in caſes of hereſy, and where there 
is danger to the accuſer, and not otherwiſe: i]t is againſt 


„Heyl. Hiſt. Preſb. p. 318. h 
the 
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the laws of the realm; and, Becauſe it is againſt the 
prerogttive.F Morrice's book was anſwered by Dr. Cen 
a civilian, in his apology for the eccleſiaſtical proceedings; to 
which Morrice had prepared a reply, but the archbi 
hearing of it, ſent for him, -and forbad the publication.— 
The attorney complained of this uſage to the treaſurer in 
theſe words; © Cofens may write at his pleaſure of eccle- 
cc ſiaſtical courts without check or controulment, though 
« never ſo ertoncouſſy; but I poor man, ſuch is my ill hap, 
“ may not maintain the right cauſe of juſtice without ſome 
e hlot or blemiſh,” But this was his grace's ſhorteſt way 
of ending controverſies. 

Though Mr. Cartwright and his brethren above-men- 
tioned had the reſolution to lie in gaol for two years, rather 
than take the oath ex icio, others out of weaknels, or ſome 
other principle, yielded to it, and diſcovered their claſſes, 
with the names of thoſe that were preſent at them: Among 


theſe were Mr. Stone, rector of Warkton in Northamptonſhire; 


Mr. Henry Alvey, fellow of St. John's, Cambridge; Mr. 
Thomas Edmunds, Mr. William Perkins, Mr. Littleton, John- 


ſon, Barbar, Cleavely, and Nutter. Theſe divines confeſſed” 


upon examination, that they had ſeveral meetings with rheir 
brerhren in London, at the houſes of Mr. Travers, Egerton, 
Gardner, and Barber, that there had been aſſemblies of 
miniſters in Cambridge, Northamptonſhire and Warwickſbirez 
that at theſe meetings there were uſually between twelve 
and twenty miniſters preſent; that they had a moderator; 
that they began and ended with prayer; and that their 
2fual debates were, how far they might comply with the 
citablithment rather than forego their miniſtry; here they 
reviſed their book of diſcipline, and conſulted of peaceable 
methods in ſubordination to the laws for promoting a refor- 
mation in the church, and how far they might exerciſe their 
own platform in the mean time: but the worſt part of their 
confeſſion was their diſcovering the names of the brethren 
that were preſent, which brought them into trouble. The 
reatons they gave for taking the oath were, Becauſe it was 
adminiſtered by a lawful magiſtrate: —Becauſe the magiſtrate 


Life of Whitgift, p. 340. Life of Whitgift, p. * , 
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had a rightito ſearch out the truth in matters relating to the 
publick Ufery :;— Becauſe it was impoſſible to keep things any 
longer ſecret, many letters of the brethren having been in- 
tercepted:—Becauſe there was nothing criminal in their 
affemblies, and the magiſtrate might ſuſpe& worſe things of 
them than were true; and though their confeſſions might 
bring ſome into trouble, they might deliver others who 
were ſuſpected. How far theſe reaſons will juſtify the con- 
org, I leave with the reader; but it is certain they pur- 
chaſed their own liberties at the expence of their brethren's; 
for they had the favour to be diſmiſſed, and lived without 


diſturbance afterwards. 


To render the prritans odious to the publick, all enthuſraſts 
without diſtinftion were ranked among theta; even Hacket 
and his two prophets, Arthington and Coppinger.t Hacket 
was a blaſphemous, ignorant wretch, who could not ſo much 
as readz he pretended to be King Jeſits, and to ſer up his 
empire in the room of the Qucen's, who (he ſaid) was no 


longer to be 3 of England. He defaced her majeſty's 


arms, and ſtabbed her picture through with his dagger, in 
the houſe where he lodged. Being apprehended and put 
upon the rack, he confeſſed every thing they would have 
him, and upon his trial pleaded guilty, declaring he was 
moved thereunto by the ſpirit; he was hanged July 18th, 
and died — like a madman. Coppinger ſtarved himſelf 
in priſon, but Azthington lived to recover his ſenſes, and was 
pardoned, . Nichols ſays, that by the ſolicitations of 


theſe mon he tg raja ſtirred up the people to rebellion, 


their deſign being communicated to Cartwright, Egerton and 
Wiggington;6 whereas there was not a ſingle puritan con- 
cerned with them. Tullen the hiſtorian ſpeaks candidly of 
the matter; This buſineſs of Hacket (fays he) happened 
ec unſcaſonably for the preſbyterians; true it is, they as 
cc cordially deteſted his blaſphemies as any of the epiſcopal 
ce party; and ſuch of them as loved Harket the non- con- 
cc formiſt, abhorred Hacket the heretick, after he had 
ce mounted to ſo high a pitch of impiety.” However, Mr. 


t Strype's Ann, vol. ult. p. 71. F Pierce's Vindic. p. 140. 
B. ix. p. 206. : 
Cartwright 
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Cartwright wrote an apology for himſelf and his brethren 
againſt the aſperſions of Dr. Sutcliff, in which he declares, 
he had never ſeen Hacket nor Arthington, nor ever had 
any conference with them by letter or meſſage. Had there 
been any ground for this vile charge, we ſhould no doubt 
have found it among their articles of impeachment. 

Art the opening of the new parliament, Feb. 19th, the 
Queen ſignified her pleaſure to the houſe, that they might 
redreſs ſuch popular grievances as were complained of in 
their ſeveral counties, but ſhould leave all matters of ftate 
to herſelf and the council; and all matters relating to the 
church to herſelf and the biſhops. What an inſignificant thing 
is a repreſentative body of the nation, that muſt not meddle 
with matters of church or ſtate! But her majeſty was re- 
ſolved to let them ſee ſhe would be obeyed, for when Mr. 
Wentworth and Bromley moved the houſe to addreſs the 

neen to name her ſucceſſor, the ſent for them, together 
with Mr. Welſh and Stevens, and committed them to priſon, 
where Wentworth remained many years. When it was 
moved in the houſe to addreſs the 5 for the releaſe of 
their members, it was anſwered by thoſe privy counſellors 
that were of the houſe, That her majeſty had committed them 
for cauſes beft known to herſelf; that the houſe muſt not call 
the $ucen to account for what ſhe did of her royal authority; 
that the cauſes of their reſtraint might be high and dangerous; 
that her majeſty did not like ſuch queſtions, nor did it become 
the houſe to deal in ſuch matters. 

After this it was a bold adventure of Mr. Attorney Morrice, 
and for which he paid very dear, to move the houſe, to 
enquire into the proceedings of the biſhops in their ſpiritual 
courts,S and how far they could juſtify their inquiftion, their 
ſubſcriptions, their binding the Queen's ſubjefts to their good 
behaviour contrary to the laws of God and of the realm; their 
compelling men to take oaths to accuſe themſelves; and upon 
their refuſal to degrade, deprive, and impriſon them at pleaſure, 


* Heyl. Hiſt. Preſb. p. 319. 
This ſtep of Mr. Attorney Morrice is deſcribed in more proper and 
happy language by Dr. Warner: who calls it * a noble attempt in favour 
of religious liberty.” Ep. | | 
6 Life of Whitgift, p. 386-7. 14 
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end not to releaſe them till they had complied. At the fame 
time he offered two bills to the houſe; one againſt the oath 
ex officio, and the other againſt their illegal impriſonments; 
which laſt he prayed might be read preſently. Sir Francis 
Nnallys ſeconded the attorney, and ſaid, That in his opi- 
© nion theſe abuſes ought to be reformed; and that if the 
c prelates had acted againſt law they were in a præmunire. 9 
He added, that after the reformation of King Henry VIII. 
- © no biſhop practiſed ſuperiority over his brethren; that in 
King Edward VIth's time a ſtatute was made, that biſhops 
. ſhould keep their courts in the King's name; and that 
* though this ſtatute was repealed by Queen Mary, and 
not fince revived, yet it was doubtful what authority 
c biſhops had to keep courts in their own name, becauſe it 
& was manifeſtly againſt the prerogative that any ſubject 
« ſhould hold a court, without expreſs warrant from the 
4 crown. If it was faid, they kept their courts by pre- 
& ſcription, or by the ſtatute of King Henry VIII. which 
gives biſhops the fame rule under the King as they had 
under the pope, he anſwered, that there was a clauſe in 
& the act which reſtrains them from offending againſt the 
King's prerogative, and the laws and cuſtoms of the realm; 
ce and according to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, no 
< ſubje& can hold a court but by ſpecial warrant from the 
“ crown.” Mr. Beal ſpoke upon the ſame fide, and added, 
That the biſhops had incurred a premunire, becauſe the 
< fatute of 13 Elis. requires ſubſcription to articles of faith 
only; that this limitation was made by the lords after the 
& bill had paſſed the commons; and that no councils nor 
& canons gave authority to the biſhops to frame articles, 
and require ſubſcription at their pleaſure.“ For which 
ſpeech the Queen forbad him the court, and commanded 
him to abſent from parliament, 

Theſe debates awakened the civilians in the houſe, and 
particularly Mr. Daulton, who oppoſed the reading of the 
bill, becauſe the Queen had often forbid them to meddle - 
with the reformation of the church; which Sir Robert Cecil, 
one of her majeſty's ſecretaries, confirmed, 
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As ſoon as the Queen wus acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the houſe ſhe ſent for the ſpeaker' Coke,* and com- 
manded him to tell the houſe, '** That it was wholly in her 
power to call, to determine, to aſſent or diſſent, to any 
« thing done in parliament; that the calling of hit was 
only, that ſuch as neglected the ſervice of the church 
might be compelled to it with ſome ſharp laws; and that 
« the ſafery of her majeſty's perſon and the realm might be 
« provided for; that it was not meant that they ſhould med- 
dle with matters of ſtate or cauſes eccleſiaſtical; that ſhe 
e wondered they ſhould attempt a thing fo contrary to her 
« commandment; that ſhe was highly offended at it; and 
that it was her royal pleaſure, that no bill, touching any 
ce matters of ſtate and cauſes eccleſiaſtical, ſnould be there 
c exhibited. 5 Atſthe ſame time Mr. Attorney Morrice was 
{cized on in the houſe by a ſerjeant at arms, diſcharged from 
his office in the court of the dutchy of Lancaſter, diſabled 
from any practice in his profeſſion as a barriſter at law, 
and kept for ſome years priſoner in T utbury, Ga/tle. | 
If there had been a juſt ſpirit of Eugliſb liberty in the 
Houſe of Commons they would not have ſubmitted ſo tamely 
to the inſults of an arbitrary court, which arreſted their mem- 
bers for liberty of ſpeech, and committed them to priſon; 
which forbad their redreſſing the grievances of church or 
ſtate, and ſent for their bills out of the houſe and cancelled 
them. Theſe were ſuch acts of ſovereign power as none 
of her majeſty's predeceſſors had dared to aſſume, and which 
coſt one of her ſueceſſors his crowi and life. 
But this parliament, inſtead of aſſerting their own and 
the people's liberties, ſtands upon record for one of the 
ſcvcreſt acts of oppreſſion. and cruelty that ever was paſſed 
by the repreſentatives of a proteſtant nation, and a free 
people. It is entitled, An act for the puniſhment of per- 


ethers to impugn the Queen's authority in ecclefraſtical cauſes. 


Heyl. Hiſt. Preſb. p. 320. - 
This, ſays Dr. Warner, was the meſſage of a Queen to the Houſe 


h would be thought patriots, and patrons of liberty, in the preſent 
« age.” Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 464. Ev, | 
1 H h It 


ſons ®b/tinately refuſing to come to church, and perſuading 


of Commons, whoſe reign affords ſuch ſubjects of panegyrick to thoſe: 
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It is therein enacted, „That if any perſon above the 
age of ſixteen ſhall obſtinatcly refuſe to repair to ſome 
* church, chapel, or uſual place of common prayer, to hear 
divine ſervice, for the ſpace of one month, without lawfal 
„ cauſe; or ſhall at any time, forty days after the end of 


this ſeſſion, by printing, writing, or expreſs words, go 
about to perſuade any of her majeſty's ſubjects to deny, 
„ withſtand, or impugn her majeſty's power or authority in 


. * cauſes eccleſiaſtical; or ſhall diſſuade them from coming 
„to church, to hear divine ſervice, or receive the com. 


© munion according as the law dire&s; or ſhall be preſent 
e at any unlawful aſſembly, conventicle, or meeting, under 
& colour or pretence of any exerciſe of religion; that eve 
“ perſon ſo offending, and lawfully convicted, ſhall be com- 
„ mitted to priſon without bail, till they ſhall conform and 
yield themſelves to come to church, and make the follow. 
ing declaration of their conformity: 


J A. B. do humbly confeſs and acknowledge, that 
J have grievouſly offended Gop, in contemning her ma- 
« jeſty's godly and lawful government and authority, by 
« abſenting myſelf from church, and from hearing divine 
« ſervice, contrary to the godly laws and ſtatutes of the 
% realm, and in frequenting diforderly and unlawful con- 
« venticles, under pretence and colour of exerciſe of reli- 
“gion; and I am heartily ſorry for the ſame, and do ac- 
% knowledge and teſtify in my conſcience, that no other 
e perſon has or ought to have any power or authority over 
& her majeſty. And I do promiſe and proteſt, without any 
« diſſimmlation, or colour of diſpenſation, that from hence- 
vill obey her majeſty's ſtatutes and laws in repair- 
&« ing to church and hearing divine ſervice; and to my ut- 


e moſt endeavour will maintain and defend the ſame.” 


« But in caſe the offenders againſt this ſtatute, being law” 
&« fully convicted, {hall not ſubmit and fign the declaration 


« within three months, then they ſhall apJuRE THE REALM 


&< AND GO INTO PERPETUAL BANISHMENT.S And if they 


$ It is remarkable, that there is a proviſo in this ſtatute, that no por isn 
RECUSANT ſhall be compelled or bound to abjure by virtue of this aft.— 
Such was her majeſty's tenderneſs for the papiſts, while ſhe was cruſhing 


proteſtant diſſenters, Neal's Review, Ev, « dg 
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ec do not depart-within the time limited by the quarter ſeſ- 
« fjons, or juſtices of peace; or if they return at any time 
« afterwards without the Queen's licence, they ſhall surrER 
«© HEATH WITHOUR BENEFIT OF CLERGY.” S0 that as 
the Lord Chancellor King obſerved at the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverel, the caſe of the non-conformiſts by this act was 
worſe than that of felons at common law, for theſe were 
allowed the benefit of clergy, but the others were not.— 
This ſtatute was levelled againſt the laity as well as the clergy; 
and the ſevere execution of it with that of the 23d of Eliz. 
in this and the following reigus, & brought infinite miſchiefs 
upon the kingdom; many families being forced into baniſh- 
ment; ſome put to death, as in caſes of treaſon; and others 
as the authors of ſeditious pamphlets.* | 

The moderate puritans made a ſhift to evade the force of 
this law, by coming to church when common prayer was 
almoſt over, and by receiving the ſacrament in ſome churches 
where it was adminiſtered with ſome latitude; but the weight 
of it fell upon the /eparati/ts, who renounced all commu- 
nion with the church in the word and facraments as well 
as in the common prayer and ceremonies; theſe were called 
BROWNISTS or BARROWISTS, from one Barrow a gentle- 
man of the Temple, who was now at their head. We have 


$ © Theſe laws are ſtill put in execution; and about three years ago in 
Cornwall, a poor fellow, a diſſenter, was Hbelled in the ſpiritual court for 
not attending divine worſhip at his pariſh church on Sunday. He had not 
taken the oaths required by the toleration act; but it being a ſufficient de- 
fence to take them at any time during the perſecution, he applied to the 
magiſtrates of the county at their quarter-ſeffions, who legally refu/ed ts 
adminiſter them: The conſequence was, that he was excommunicated.— 
Upon a repreſentation of the committee in London for taking care of the 
- civil conèerns of the diſſenters, the chairman of the ſeſſions acknowled 
the error of the juſtices, and the man took the oaths at the enſuing ſeſſions; 
but it was then oo late. High Church Politicks, p. 69. Ey. 


* Dr. Warner remarks on this ſtatute, That thus in ſome meaſure 
were renewed the days of Henry VIII; when it was a crime againft the 
** ſtate to depart ever ſo little from the religion of the fovereign: but in 
** ſome part of this act, ſhe exceeded her father's tyranny. For abſolute as 
* he was, he contented himſelf with puniſhing ſuch as oppoſed the eſta- 
* bliſhed religion by ſome overt act. But by this new ſtatute, the ſubjects 
** were obliged to make an open profeſſion by a conſtant attendance on the 
** eſtabliſhed ſervice.” Eccles. Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 465. Eo. 

Hh 2 given 
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given an account of their diſtinguiſhing principles in the 
r 1580, ſince which time their numbers were prodigiouſly 
increaſed, though the biſhops purſued them, and ſhut them 
up in priſon without bail, or troubling themſelves to bring 
them to a trial. Sir Water Raleigh declared in the parlia. 
ment houſe, that they were not leſs than 20,000; divided 
into ſeveral congregations in Norfolk, in Efex, and in the 
parts about London: There were ſeveral conſiderable men now 
at their head, as the Reverend Mr. Smith, Mr. Jacob, the 
learned Mr. Ainfeoorth, the rabbi of his age, and others. 
The congregation about London, being pretty numerous, 
formed themſelves into a church, Mr. Francis Johnſon being 
choſen paſtor by the ſuffrage of the brotherhood, Mr, 
Greenhood doctor, [| or teacher] Mr. Bowman and Lee dea- 
cons, Mr. Studley and Kina/ton elders, all in one day, at the 
houfe of Mr. Fox in Nicho/as-lane in the year 1592, ſeven 
perſons were baptized at the ſame time without godfathers or 
godmothers, Mr. Johnſon only waſhing their faces with water, 
and pronouncing the form, J baptize thee in the name, Ke. 
The Lord's Supper was alſo adminiſtered in this manner; 
five white loaves being ſet upon the table, the paſtor bleſſed 
them by prayer, after which, having broken the bread, he 
delivered it to ſome, and the RY to the reſt; ſome ſtand- 
ing and others fitting about the table, uſing the words of 
the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Take, cat, this is the body of the 
Lord Feſus, which vas broken. for you: This do in remen- 
brance of him. In like manner he gave the cup, uſing the 
like words of the apoſtle, This cup is the Neto Teftament in 
his blood; this do ye, 'as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
Fim. In the cloſe they ſung a kymn, and made a collection 
for the poor. When any perſon came firſt into the church 
he made this proteſtation or promiſe, that He would walk 
<oith them ſo lang as they did walk in the way of the Lord, 
and as far as might be warranted by the word of God. 
The. congregation being obliged to meet in different 
places to cover "themſelves from the biſhop”"s officers, was at 
length diſcovered on a Lord's day at [/ington, in the very 
ſame place where the proteſtant congregation met in I 


+ Strype's Annals, vol, iv. p. 174. 


Mary's 
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Mary's reign; about fifty- ſix were taken priſoners, and 
ſent two by two to the gaols about London, where ſeveral 
of their friends had been confined for a conſiderable time. 

At their examination they confeſſed, that for ſome years 
they had met in the fields in the ſummer- time at five o'clock 
in the morning of the Lord's day, and in the winter at 
private houſes; that they continued all day in prayer and 
expounding the ſcriptures; that they dined together, and 
after dinner made a collection for their diet, and ſent the 
remainder of the money to their brethren in priſon; that 
they did not uſe the Lord's Prayer, apprehending it not 
to be intended by our bleſſed Saviour to be uſed as a form 
after the ſending down of the ſpirit at Fentecaſt. Their 
adverſaries charged them with ſeveral extravagancies about 
baptiſm, marriage, lay-preaching, &c. from which they vin- 
dicated themſelves in a very ſolid and judicious reply, ſhew- 
ing how far they diſowned, and with what limitations they 
acknowledged the charge. | 

But the biſhops obſerving no meaſures with this people, 
they ventured to lay their caſe before the lords of rhe coun- 
ci] in an humble petition. Bur the privy council dropt the 
petition, being afraid to move in an affair that lay more im- 
mediately before the high commiſſion. _ Mr, 


$ 
+ Strype's Ann. vol. iii. p. 579. || MS. p. 850. 

{ In this petition they ſay, that «© Upon a careful examination of the 
holy ſcriptures, we find the Engli Hierarchy to be diſſonant from 
Chriſt's inſtitution, and to be derived from Antichriſt, being the ſame the 
© pope left in this land, to which we dare not ſubject ourſelves. We 
further find, that God has commanded all that believe the goſpel to walk 
in that holy faith and order which he has appointed in his * reh; where- 
* fore in the reverend fear of his name we have joined ourſelves together, 
Hand ſubjected our fouls and bodies to rho/e laaus and ordinances; and 
© have choſen to ourſelves ſuch a miniſtry of paſtor, teacher, elders and 
* deacons, as Chriſt has given to his church on earth to the world's end, 
hoping for the promiſed aſſiſtance of his grace in our attendance upon 
him; notwithftanding any prohibition of men, or what by men can bs 
one unto us. We are ready to prove our church order to be warranted 
* by the word of God, allowable by her majeſty's laws, and no ways pre- 
judicial to her ſovereign power; and to di/prove the publick hierarchy, 
** worſhip and government, by ſuch evidence of ſcripture, as our adver- 
* faries ſhall not be able to withſtand; proteſting, if we fail herein, not only 
* willingly to ſuſtain ſuch deſerved puniſhment as ſhall-be inflicted upon 
us, but to become conformable for the future; if we overthrow not our 
* adverſaries, we will not ſay if our adverſaries overcome us, | 
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Mr. Smith, one of their miniſters, after he had been in 
riſon twelve months, was called before the commiſſioners, 
and being aſked whether he would go to church? anſwered, 
that he ſhould diſſemble and play the hypocrite if he ſhould 
do it to avoid trouble, for he thought it utterly unlawful; 


to which one of the commiſſioners anſwered, Come to church 
| and 


« But the prelates of this land have for a long time dealt moſt injuriouſly, 
* unlawfully, and outrageouſly with us, by the great power and high au- 
* thority they have gotten in their hands, and uſurped above all the 
* publick courts, judges, laws and charters of this land, perſecuting, im- 
«« priſoning and detaining at their pleaſure our poor bodies, without any 
« trial, releaſe or bail; and hitherto without any cauſe either for error or 
« crime directly objeted.——Some of us they have kept in cloſe priſon 
e four or five years with miſerable uſage, as Henry Barrowe and John 
* Greenwood now in the Fleet; others they have caſt into Newgate, and 
laden with as many irons as they could bear; others into dangerous and 
« loathſome gaols, among the moſt facinorous and vile perſons, where it is 
« lamentable to relate how many of theſe innocents have periſhed within 
te theſe five years; aged widows, aged men, and young maidens, &c. where, 
* ſo many as the infection hath ſpared, lie in woful diſtreſs, like to follow 
their fellows, if ſpeedy redreſs be not had; others of us have been grie- 
te youſly beaten with cudgels in Brideæuell, and caſt into a place called Little 
e Faſe, for refuſing to come to their chapel ſervice; in which priſon ſeveral 
have ended their lives; but upon none cf our companions thus committed 
« by them, and dying in their priſon, is any ſearch or inqueſt ſuffered to 
« paſs, as by law in like caſe is provided. | 

Their manner of purſuing and apprehending us is with no leſs violence 
te and outrage; their 1 with their aſſiſtants, break into our 
« houſes at all times of the night, where they break open, ranſack, and 
te rifle at their pleaſure, under pretence of ſearching for ſeditious and un- 
e law ful books. The huſbands in the deep of the night they have plucked 
«* out of their beds from their wives, and haled them to priſon —— Some 
s time ſince their pur/uevants, late in the night, entered in the Queen's 
ic name, into an honeſt citizen's houſe upon Ludgate-Hill, where, after they 
« had at their pleaſure ſearched and ranſacked all places, cheſts, &c. of the 
0 houſe, they apprehended two of our mini/ters, Mr. Francis Johnſon and 
« John Greenwood, without any warrant at all, both whom, between one 
t and two of the o'clock after midnight, they with bills and ftaves led to 
« the counter of Mood. freet, taking aſſurance of Mr. Boys, the maſter of 
« the houſe, to be priſoner in his houſe till next day; at which time the 
« archbiſhop, with certain doctors his aſſociates, committed them to cloſe 
« priſon, two to the Clint, and the third to the Fleet, where they now re- 
«« main in diſtreſs, Since this they have caſt into priſon Thomas Settle, 
« Daxiel Studley, and Nicolas Lane, taken upon a Lord's day in our aſſem- 
« bly, and ſhut them up in the Gaze-hou/e; others of our friends they are 
1 in continual purſuit of; fo that there is no ſafety for. them in any ove 


« place. 
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and obey the Queen's laws, and be a diſſembler, be a hypocrite, 
or a devil, if thou wilt.* Upon his refuſal he was remanded 
to the Clink, and his brethren to the Fleet, where by order 
of Mr. Juſtice Toung, one of the commiſſioners, they were 
ſhut up in cloſe rooms, not being allowed the liberty of 
the priſon; here they died like rotten ſheep, ſome of the 
diſeaſe of the priſon, ſome for want, and others of infec- 
tious diſtempers. © Theſe bloody men the eccleſiaſtical 
« commiſſioners ] (ſays Mr, Barrowe) in his ſupplication, 
e will allow us neither meat, drink, fire, lodging, nor ſuffer 
cc any whoſe hearts the Lord would ſtir up for our relief, 
eto have any acceſs to us, by which means ſeventeen or 
« eighteen have periſhed in the noiſome gaols within theſe 
« ſix years; || ſome of us had not one penny about us when 
« we were ſent to priſon, nor any thing to procure a main» 
< tenance for ourſelves and families but our handy labour 
and trades, by which means not only we ourſelves, but 
c gur families and children, are undone and ſtarved. Their 
<« unbridled ſlander; their lawleſs privy ſearches; their vio- 
s lent breaking open houſes; their taking away whatever 
they think meet; and their barbarous uſage of women, 
children, &c. we are forced to omit leſt we be tedious. 
* That which we crave for us all, is the liberty to die 
e openly, or live openly in the land of our nativity; if we 
<« deferve death let us not be cloſely murthered, yea, ſtarved 
* to death with hunger and cold, and ſtifled in loathſome 


« We therefore humbly pray, in the name of God, and our ſoverei 
the Queen, that we may have the benefit of the laws, and of the publick 
« charter of the land, namely, that we may be received to bail till we be 
*« by order of law convicted of ſome crime deſerving bonds. We plight 
* unto your honours our faith unto God, and our allegiance to her Majeſty, 
« that we will not commit any thing unworthy the goſpel of Chriſt, or to 
* the diſturbance of the common peace and good order of the land, and 
e that we will be forthcoming at ſuch reaſonable warning as your lordſhips 
e ſhall command. Oh! Let us not periſh before trial and judgment, eſpe- 
e cially imploring and crying out to you for the ſame.———However, we 
here take the Lord of heaven and earth, and his angels, together with 
your own conſciences, and all perſons in all ages, to whom. this our ſup- 
cc —— may come, to witneſs that we have here truly advertiſed your 
* honours of our caſe and uſage, and have in all humility offered our cauſe 
* to chriſtian trial.” . 


* Strype's vol. ult. p. 134. U Strype's Ann. vol. ult. p. 13 3, 
«© dungeons — 
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ce dungeons — ö Among thoſe Who periſhed in priſon Was 


one Mr. Roger Rippon, Who dying in Newgate, his fellow- 
priſoners put this inſcription upon his coffin; | 


c“ This is the corps of Roger Rippon, a ſervant of Chriſt, 
ce and her majeſty's faithful fubje&; who is the laſt of ſixteen 
& or ſeventeen which thar great enemy of God, the arch. 
& biſhop of Canterbury with his high commiſſioners have mur- 
* thered in Newgate within theſe ve years, manifeſtly for 
the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt; his ſoul is now with the 
“ Lord, and his blood cried for ſpeedy vengeance againſt 
* that great enemy of the ſaints, and againſt Mr. Richard 
% Young, [a juſtice of peace in London] who in this and 
© many the like points hath abuſed his power for the up- 
holding of the Romiſb antichriſt, prelacy and prieſthood, 
fHe died A. D. 1592. 


Many copies of this inſcription were diſperſed among 
friends, for which ſome were apprehended and confined. 


The privy council taking no notice of the above-men- 
tioned ſupplications, the priſoners in the ſeveral gaols about 
London, joined in the petition“ given below, to the Lord 
Treaſurer Burleigh, to which they ſubſcribed their names. 
Among 
; + Strype's Annals, vol. ult. p. 91. | 
* The humble petition of many poor chriſtians, ey by the biſhops 


in ſundry priſons in and about London, to the lord treaſurer. 


« WE humbly beſeech your honour, either to grant us a ſpeedy trial 
ct together, or ſome free chriſtian conference, or elſe in the mean while, 
* that we may be bailed according to law; or elſe put into Bridexwell, or 
« ſome other convenient place, where we may be together for our mutual 
< help and comfort; or if your honour will not yourſelf alone grant this 
ce our requeſt, that then it may pleaſe you to be a mean for our ſpeedy relief, 
ce unto the reſt of her majeſty's moſt honourable privy council. 

The Almighty God, that hath preſerved your lord{t:ip unto theſe hon- 
* ourable years in fo high fervice to our ſovereign prince, and to the un- 
te ſpeakable comfort of this whole land, give your honourable heart ſo 
tender compaſſion and careful conſideration in equity, of the poor afflicted 
« ſervants of Chriſt, and that (before the Lord plead againſt this land for 
* /bel's innocent blood that is ſhed in the ſeveral priſons) your honour 
*« may open your mouth for the dumb in the cauſe of the children of [de- 
* voted to] deſtruction, [that] you may open your mouth and judge righ- 
« teouſly, and judge the cauſe of the afflicted; as the people of 7/rael _ 

; | « thcy 
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Among the names ſubſcribed to this petition is Mr. Henry 
Barrowe, an ingenious and learned man, but of too warm a 
ſpirit, as appears by his book, entitled, A brief diſcovery 
of falſe churches, printed 1590, and reprinted 1707. This 
gentleman having been ſeveral years in priſon, ſent another 
ſupplication to the attorney general and privy council for a 

conference 


<< they went to war firſt made peace with God, and removed all occaſion 
*«« whereby his wrath might be incenſed, left he ſhould fight againſt them in 
«« battle. For if this ſuppreſſion of the truth, and are of Chriſt in his 
members, contrary to all law and juſtice, be without reſtrainſt proſecuted 
by the enemy in the land; then not only the perſecuted ſhall daily cry 
« from under the altar for reckeſs, but God's wrath be ſo kindled for the 
«« ſhedding the innocent blood of men, even the blood of his own ſervants 
« (of whom he has ſaid, Touch not mine andinted) that if Noah, Daniel, 
« and Job, ſhould pray for this people, yet ſhould they not deliver them. 

« Pleaſeth it then your lordſhip to underſtand, that we her majeſty's 
« Joyal, dutiful, and true-hearted ſubjects, to the number of threeſcore 
«« perſons and upwards, have, contrary to all law and equity, been impri- 
«« ſoned, ſeparated from our trades, wives, children, and families; yea, 
« ſhut up clole priſoners from all comfort, many of us the ſpace of avs 
years and a half, upon the biſhop's ſole commandment, in great penury 
« and noiſomneſs of the priſons; many ending their lives, never called to 
trial; ſome haled forth to the ſeflions; ſome caſt in irons and dungeons ; 
*« ſome in hunger and famine; all of us debarred from any lawful audience 
« before our honourable governors and wagiſtrates, and from all benefit 
« and help of the laws; daily defamed and falſly accuſed by publiſhed 
« pamphlets, by private ſuggeſtions, open preaching, ſlanders, and accu- 
* ſations of hereſy, ſedition, ſchiſm, and what not. And above all, which 
e moſt utterly toucheth our ſalvation, they keep us from all ſpiritual com- 
fort and edifying by doctrine, prayer, or mutual conference, &c. 

And ſceing for our conſcience only we are deprived of all comfort, we 
** moſt humbly beſeech your good lordſhip, that ſome more mitigate and 
peaceable courſe might be taken therein, that ſome free and chriſtian 
conference publickly or privately before your honour, or before whom 
it would pleaſe you, where our adverſaries may not be our judges [might 
be had]; that our caſe, with the reaſon and proof on both ſides, might 
ebe recorded by indifferent notaries and faithful witneſſes: and if any 
thing be found in us worthy of death or bonds, let us be made an example 
* to all poſterity; if not, we intreat for ſome compaſſion to be ſhewn in 
equity according to law for our relief; [and] that in the mean time we 
ay be bailed to do her majeſty's ſervice, walk in our callings, to provide 
things needful for ourſelves, our poor wives, diſconſolate children and 
families lying upon us, or elſe that we might be priſoners together in 
* Bridexwell, or any other convenient place at your honour's appointment, 
** where we might provide ſuch relief by our diligence and labours as 
might preſerve life, to the comfort both of our ſouls and bodies.” 


Signed 
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conference with the biſhops, or that their mini/ters might he 


conferred with in their hearing, without taunts or railings, 
for ſearching out the truth in love; © If it be objected ¶ ſays 
& Barrowe| that none of our ſide are worthy to be thus 
c diſputed with, we think we ſhould prove the contrary; 
& for there are three or four of them in the city of London, 


r 


ce and 
Signed by your poor ſupplicants in the following priſous : 
In the Gate-Houſe, Richard Maltuſſe, 
Gualter, Richard Umberkeld, 
ohn Nicolas, William Fowler, 
ohn Barnes, Willaza Burt, 
 Fohn Crawford, William Hutton. 
Conadyne, 
e | In the Chai. 
William Dodſhowe, George Collier, 
Father Debnam, John Sparrow, , 5 
Edmund Thompſon, Edmund Nicolſon, 
Thomas Freeman. Chriſtopher Browne, 
Thomas Mitchel, 
In t Fleet. Andrew Smith, 
Henry Barrowe, William Blackborrow, 
John Greenwood, Thomas Lemare, 
Daniel Studley, Chriſtopher Raper, 

Robert Badkyne, Quintin Smith. 
maar In the White-Lien. 
In Newgate. Thomas Legat, 

William Deptford, Edmund Marſh, 
Widow Borrough, Antony Johnes, 
Roger Waterer. Cook, 

Auger. 


In Bridewell. 
William Broomal, 


Mood. ſtreet, Compter. 


s Forreſter, George Snells, 
— CG, Chriſtopher Bowman, 
Nicholas Lee, Robert Jackſon, 


John Francis, 
William Foreſter, 


In the Poultry Compter. 


John Clarke, Rowlet Skipwith, 
John Fiſher, George Kingſton, 
John Bucer, Thomas Eyneworth, 
Roger Rippon, Richard Hayward, 
I Andrews, John Lancaſter, 
Richard Skarlet, In all 59 
Luke Hayes, 
8 Priſoners 
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* and more elſewhere, who have been zealous preachers 
< in the pariſh afſemblies, and are not ignorant of the Latin, 
« Greek, and Hebrew tongues, nor otherwiſe unlearned, and 
generally confeſſed to be of honeſt converſation. If this 
motion takes effect, the controverſy will ſoon end with 
ce moſt of us, for by this means we poor wretches ſhall per- 
„ ceive, whether as ſimple ſouls we are led aſide; or whe- 
< ther, as the dear children of Gop, we are it truſted with 
c the view of, and ſtanding up for the cauſe of holineſs 
c and righteouſneſs. But let us not periſh ſecretly in priſon, 
cc or openly by execution, for want of that help that lies in 
c your power to afford; when we proteſt in the ſight of 
* God, we do not ſeparate from the eſtabliſhment out of 
e pride or obſtinacy, but from the conſtraints of conſcience.” 

But all theſe petitions were rejected by the biſhops and 
privy council for the following reaſons, if they deſerve that 
name; © Becauſe a diſputation had been denied to papiſts: 
To call the miniſtry of the church of England into queſ- 
<« tion, is to call all other churches into queſtion, againſt 


* whom their exceptions extend: t The church of England 


cc has ſubmitted to diſputation three times in King Edward's, 
« Queen Mary's and Queen Elizabeth's time: Theſe men's 
c errors have been condemned by the writings of learned 
e men: It is not reaſonable that a religion eſtabliſhed by 
cc parliament ſhould be examined by an inferior authority: 
It js not reaſonable ro condemn thoſe foreign churches 
that have acknowledged ours for a true church: Their 
principal errors have been confuted by St. Auſtin: This 
* will ſtrengthen the hands of the papiſts: It has been the 


Priſoners deceaſed. Out of Newgate. 
Out of the Poultry Compter. —— —— 
John Chaundler. Widow Row 
Out of Wood-ftreet Compter. ans — 
George Dinghtie. 
8 Out of Bridewell. 
Out of the Clink. John Pardy. 
Henry Thompſon, | | In all 19, 
Jerom Studley, 


+ Strype's Annals, vol. ult. p. 172. : 
ä manner 
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manner of hereticks to require diſputations with clamour 
and importunity: The cauſe has been already decided by 
& written books which they may conſult: They will not 


cc ſhould ſatis 


4 ſtandtothe judgment of the civil magiſtrate: If the church 
f every ſect that riſeth, there would be no end 


* of diſputations. Thus theſe pious and conſcientious per- 
ſons, after a long and illegal impriſonment, were abandoned 
to the ſeverity of an unrighteous law; ſome of them being 
publickly executed as felons, and others proſcribed and ſent 


into baniſhment. 


Among the former were, Mr. Barrowe, gent. of Gray's 
fan, Mr, Greenwood and Penry miniſters; the two firſt had 
been in priſon ſome years, and ſeveral times before the com- 
miſſioners; their examinations written by themſelves are now 
before me. - Barrowe was apprehended at the Clink priſon 
in Southwark, where he went to viſit his brother Greenwood; 
he was carried immediately to Lambeth, where the archbiſhop 
would have examined him upon the oath ex officio, but he re- 
fuſec to take it, or to ſwear at all upon the Bible; but (ſays 
he) by God's grace I will anſwer nothing but the truth. So 
the archbiſhop took a paper of interrogatories into his hand, 
and aſked him, 1. Whether the Lord's prayer might be uſed 


in the church? He anſwered, that in his opinion it was ra- 


ther a ſummary than a form, and not finding it uſed by the 
apoſtles, he thought it ſhould not be conſtantly uſed by us. 

2. Whether forms of prayer may be uſed in the church? He 
anſwered, that none ſuch ought to be impoſed. 3. Whether 
the Common Prayer be idolatrous or ſuperſtitious? He an- 


ſwered, that in his opinion it was ſo. 4. Whether the ſacra- 


ments of the church are irue ſacraments and ſeals of the favour 
of God? He anſwered, he thought as they were publickly 
adminiſtered they were not. 5. Whether the laws of the 
church are good? He anſwered, that many of them were un- 
lawful and antichriſtian. 6. Whether the church of England 
is a true church? He anſwered, that as it was now formed 
it was not; yet that there are many excellent good chriſtians 
of it. 7. Whether the Queen be ſupreme governor of the 
church, and may make laws for it? He anſwered, that the 

neen was ſupreme governor of the church, but might not 


make laws other than Chriſt had left in his word. 


8. Whe- 
ther 
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ther a private perſon may reform if the prince neglecti it? He 
anſwered, that no private perſons might reform the-ſtaxe; 
but they are to abſtain from any unlawful thing-commanded 
by the prince. 9g. Whether every particular church ought 
to have a proſoytery? He anſwered in the affirmative. After 
this examination he was remanded to cloſe priſon, and de- 

nied a copy of his anſwers, though he earneſtly defired it. 
His next examination was before the archbiſhop, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Buckhurſt, and the Biſhop 
of London, at Whitehall, where he found twelve of his bre- 
thren in the ſame circumitances. with himſelf, but was not 
admitted to ſpeak to them. Being called into another room, 
and kneeling down at the end of the table, the Lord Trea- 
ſurer ſpoke to him thus. Treaſ. Why are you in priſon? 
Barrove. Upon the ſtatute againſt recuſants. Treaſurer. 
Why will you not to to church? Barrowe, Becauſe I think 
the church of England as eſtabliſhed by law not a church of 
Chriſt, nor their manner of worſhip lawful. After a long 
debate on this head the treafurer ſaid, You complain of in- 
juſtice, where have you wrong? Barrowe. In being kept in 
priſon without due trial; and in the miſery we ſuffer by a 
cloſe impriſonment contrary to law. The archbiſhop ſaid; 
he had matter to call him before him for an heretick. Bar- 
rowe replied, That you ſhall never do, Imay err, but heretick 
by the grace of God I will never be. It being obſerved that 
he did not pay ſuch reverence to the archbiſhop and biſhop 
of London as to the temporal lords, the chancellor aſked him, 
if he did not know thoſe two men, pointing to the biſhops. 
To which he anſwered, that he had cauſe to know them, 
but did not own them for lord bi/>9ps. Being then aſked 
by what name he would call the archbiſhop; he replied, that 
he was a monſter, a perſecutor, a compound of he knew not 
what, neither eccleſia/tico! nor civil, like the ſecond beaſt ſpoke 
of in the Revelations: Upon which the archbiſhop rofe out 
of his place, and with a ſevere countenance ſaid, My lords, 

will you, ſuffer him? So Fe was plucked off his knees, and 
carried away. "Fg IN RO 
- Mr. Greentoocd the miniſter was ex2mined after the ſame 
manner before the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 
London and Winchs/ter, the lords chigf juſtices, the lord chief 
” baron 
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baron, and the mafter of the rolls: He had interrogatories <_ 

t to him as Barrowe had, but refuſed to ſwear, and made 
much the ſame anſwer with the other. Ar length, on the 
21ſt of March 1 592, they, together with Saxio Bellot, gent. 
Daniel Studley, girdler, and Robert Bowlle, fiſhmonger, 
were indicted at the ſeſſions-houſe in the O/d-Bailey, upon 
the ſtatute of 23 Elia. for writing and publiſhing ſundry ſe- 


. ditious books and pamphlets, tending to the ſlander of the 


Queen and government; when they had only written againſt 


the church; but this was the archbiſhop's artful contrivance, 


to throw off the odium of their death from himſelf to the 
civil magiſtrate; for as the reverend and learned Mr. Hugh 
Broughton obſerves, © though Mr. Barrowe and.Greenwood 
« were condemned for diſturbance of the ſtate; yet this 
ce would have been pardoned, and their lives ſpared, if they 
ce would have promiſed to come to church.“ Upon their 
trial they behaved with conſtancy and reſolution, ſhewing 
no token of recognition, (fays the attorney) nor prayer for 
mercy: They proteſted their inviolable loyalty to the Queen, 
and obedience to her government; that they never wrote, 
nor ſo much as intended any thing againſt her highneſs, but 
only againſt the biſhops and the hierarchy -of the church; 
which was apparent enough. However the jury brought 
them all in guilty.* Bellot deſired a conference, and with 
tears confeſſing his ſorrow for what he had done, was par- 
doned. Bolle and Studley being looked upon only as ac- 
ceſſaries, though they continued firm, declaring their un- 
ſhaken loyalty to the Queen, and refuſing to aſk for mercy, 
were reprieved, and ſent back to priſon; but Barrowe and 
Greenwood were to be made examples. Sentence of death 
being paſſed upon them March 23, ſundry divines were ap- 
pointed to perſuade them to recant; who not ſucceeding, 
they were brought in a cart to Tyburn on the laſt of March, 
and expoſed under the gallows for ſome time to the people, 
to ſee if the terrors of death would affright them; but 
remaining conſtant, they were brought back to Newgate, 
and on the ſixth of April, 1593, carried a ſecond time to 
Tyburn and executed. At the place of execution they gave 


1| Broughton's Works, p. 731. Heyl. Hiſt, Pr. p. 323. 
5 | ſack 
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ſuch teſtimonies of their unfeigned piety towards God, and 
loyalty to the Queen, praying ſo earneſtly for her long and 
proſperous reign, that when Dr. Reynolds, who attended 
them, reported their behaviour to her majeſty, the repented 
that the had yielded to their death. * 2411 

They had been in cloſe priſon ever ſince the year 1 590, 
expoſed to all the ſeverities of cold, hunger, and nakedneſs, 
which Mr. Barrowe repreſented in a ſupplication to the 

ueen, already mentioned, concluding with an earneſt deſire 
of deliverance from the preſent miſeries, though it were by 
death; but the archbiſhop intercepted the paper, and endea- 
voured to prevent the knowledge of their condition from 
coming to the Queen's ear: upon this Mr. Barrowe expoſed 
his grace's behaviour towards miſerable men, in a letter to 
one Mr. F;ſher, wherein he charges him © with abuſing the 
* Queen's clemency by falſe informations and ſuggeſtions; 
“and with artful diſingenuity, in committing ſo many inno- 
cent men to Bridewell, the Compter, Newgate, the White 
<« Lyon, and the Fleet, and then poſting them to the civil 
% magiſtrate to take of the clamour of the people from 


e himſelf, He ſays, that he had deſtined him/elf and his 


<« brother Greenwood, to death, and others to be kept in 
&« cloſe priſon; their poor wives and children to be caſt out 
* of the city, and their goods to be confiſcated. Is not 
ce this a chriſtian biſhop? (fays he) Are theſe the virtues of 
c him who takes upon him the care and government of all 
the churches of the land, to tear and devour God's poor 
„ ſheep, and to rend off rhe fleſh and break their bones, 
c and chop them in pieces as fleſh to the cauldron?* Will 
* he thus inſtra& and convince gainſayers? Surely he will 
e perſuade but few that fear God, to his religion, by his 
dealing and evil. Does he conſult his own credit, or the 
* honour of his prince by this tyrannous havock? For our 
parts, our lives are not dear to us, ſo that we may finiſh 
* our teſtimony with joy: We are always ready, through 
* God's grace, to be offered up upon the teſtimony of * 
faith that we have made.“ | 

Thus fell theſe two unhappy gentlemen, a ſacrifice to the 
reſentments of an angry prelate. 


Life of Whitgift, p. 416. About 
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About ſik weeks after this, the Reverend Mr. John Penry 
or Ap- Henry, a Welſh divine, was executed for the fame 
crime, in à cruel and inhuman manner. He was a pious 
and learned man, well diſpoſed to religion, (ſays Mr. Strype) 
but miſtaken in his principles, and hot in his temper; a zea- 
lous platformer, and a declared enemy of the archbiſhop. 
He was born in the county of Brecknock, and (educated firſt 
at Cambridge, and afterwards in St. Alban's-Hall, Oxford, 
where he proceeded M. A. 1586, and entered into holy 
orders, being well acquainted with arts and languages. He 
preached in both univerſities with applauſe, and afterwards 
travelling into Wales, was the firſt, as he faid, that preached 
the goſpel publickly to the Welſh, and ſowed the good ſeed 
among his countrymen. In the year 1588, he publiſhed a 
View of ſuch publick wants and diſorders as are in her ma- 
Jefty's country of Wales, with an humble petition to the high 
court of parliament for their redreſs: wherein is ſhewed not 
only the neceſſity of reforming the ſtate of religion among 
that people, but alſo the only way in regard of ſubſtance 
to bring that'' reformation to paſs." He alſo publiſhed an 
Exhortation to the governors and people of her majeſ/ty's country 
of Wales, ts labour earneſtly to have the preaching of the 

goſpel planted among them. Printed 1588. 

When Martin Mar-Prelate, and the other faryrical pam- 
phlets againſt the biſhops were publiſhed, a ſpecial warrant 
was iſſued from the privy council 1590, under ſeveral of 
their hands, whereof the archbiſhop's was one, to ſeize 
and appreliend Mr. Penry, as an enemy of the ſtate; and 
that all the Queen's good ſubjects ſhould rake him ſo to be. 
To avoid being taken he retired into Scotland, where he con- 
tinued till this preſent year 1593. Here he made many ob- 
ſervations of things relating to religion, for his own — 


uſe; and at length prepared the heads of a petition, - or an 
addreſs 


©. The heads of the petition, taken upon him, were as follow: © The 
* laſt days of your reign are turned rather againſt Jeſus Chriſt and his goſ- 
« pel, than to the maintenance of the ſame. 

« I have great cauſe and complaint, adam; nay, the Lord and his 
« church have cauſe to 'complaſh of your government, becauſe we your ſub- 
« jects, this day, are not per itted to ſerve our God under your govern- 


* ment according to his word) but are ſold to be bondſlaves, not only to 
«© our 
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addreſs to the Queen, to ſhew her majeſty the true ſtate of 
religion, and how ignorant ſhe was of many abuſes in the 
church of England, eſpecially in the management of eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters; and likewiſe to intercede for ſo much favour, 
that he might, by her authority, have liberty to go into 
Wales, his native country, to preach the goſpel.] With 
this petition he came from Scotland, reſolving to finiſh and 
deliver it with his own hand, as he ſhould find opportunity; 
but upon his arrival he was ſeized with his papers in Stepney 
pariſh, by the information of the wicar, in the month of 
May, and arraigned, condemned, and executed haſtily, the 
very ſame month. 
c 


Life of Whitgift, p. 409. 

«© our affections, to do what we will, fo that we keep ourſelves within the 
« compaſs of eſtabliſhed civil laws, but alſo to be ſervants to the man of 
*in [the pope] and his ordinances. 

Alt is not the force that we ſeem to fear that will come upon us (for the 
« Lord may deſtroy both you for denying, and us for ſlack ſeeking of his 
« will) by ſtrangers: I come unto you with it: If you will hear it, our 
* cauſe may be caſed; if not, that poſterity may know that you have been 
dealt with, and that this age may know that there is no expectation to 
ebe looked for at your hands. 

Among the reſt of the princes under the goſpel, that have been drawn 
to oppoſe ĩt, you muſt think yourſelf to be one; for until you ſee this, 
* madam, you ſee not yourſelf, and they are but ſycophants and flatterers 
« whoever tell you otherwiſe: Your ſtanding is and has been by the goſ- 
«« pel. It is little beholden to you for any thing that appears. The practice 
of your government ſhews, that if you could have ruled without the 
** goſpel, it would have been doubtful whether the goſpel ſhould be eſta- 
« bliſhed or not; for now that you are eſtabliſhed in your throne by the 
* goſpel, you ſuffer it to reach no further than the end of your ſceptre 
limiteth unto it. 

If we had had Queen Mary's days, I think that we ſhould have had 
< as flouriſhing a church this day as ever any; for it is well known that 
* there was then in London, under the burthen, and elſewhere in exile, 
more flouriſhing churches than any now tolerated by your authority. 

© Now whereas we ſhould have your help both to join ourſelves with 
the true church, and reject the falſe, and all the ordinances thereof; 
** we are in your kingdom permitted to do nothing, but accounted /editzows 
if we aſlirm either the one or the other of the — points; and there- 
fore, madam, You are not ſo much an adverſary to us poor men, as unto 
** Chriſt Jeſus and the wealth of his kingdom. 

If we cannot have your fayour, but by omitting our duty to God, 
6 ee unworthy of it, and by God's grace we mean not to purchaſe it 
** 10 dear. | 

Vol. I. Li «« But, 
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It appears by this petition, as well as by his letter ſent to 
the congregation of ſeparati/ts, in London, that Mr. Penry 
was a Broꝛoniſt. His book of obſervations was alſo ſeized, 
out of which were drawn articles of accuſation againſt him, 
He was indicted upon the ſtatute of 23 Eliz. chap. ad, for 
ſeditious words and rumours uttered againſt the Queen's moſt 
excellent majeſty, tending to the ſtirring up of rebellion among 


« But, madam, thus much we muſt needs ſay, that in all likelihood, if 
&« the days of your ſiſter Queen Mary, and her perſecution, had continued 
s unto this day, that the church if God in England had been far more 
ce flouriſhing than at this day it is: For then, madam, the church of God 
te within this land, and elſewhere, being ſtrangers, enjoyed the ordinances 
of God's holy word, as far as then they ſaw. | 

But ſince your majeſty came unto your crown, we have had whole 
« Chriſt Jeſus, God and man; but we muſt ſerve him only in heart. 

And if thoſe days had continued to this time, and thoſe lights riſen 
de therein, which by the mercy of God have ſince ſhined in England, it is 
* not to be doubted but the church of Exgland, even in England, had far 
« fyrpaſſed all the reformed churches in the world. 

„Then, madam, any of our brethren durſt not have been ſeen within 
« the tents of antichriſt; now they are ready to defend them to be the 
© Lord's, and that he has no other tabernacle upon earth but them. Our 
« brethren then durſt not temporize in the cauſe of God, becauſe the Lord 
« ruled himſelf in his church, by his own laws, in a good meaſure; but 
* now, behold! they may do what they will, for any ſword that the church 
© has to draw againſt them, if they contain themſelves within your laws. 

« This 2 under theſe conditions, we cannot enjoy; and therefore, 
«« for any thing I can ſee, Queen Mary's days will be ſet up again, or we 
« muſt needs temporize. The whole truth we, muſt not ſpeak; the whole 
« truth — not profeſs. Your „gate muſt have a ſtroke above the truth 
ce of Go | | | 

« Now, madam, your majeſty. may conſider what good the church of 
«© God hath taken at your hands, even outward peace with the abſence of 
« Jefus Chriſt in his ordinance; otherwiſe as great troubles are likely to 
4 come. as ever were in the: days of your ſiſter. 

« As for the council and clergy, if we bring any ſuch ſuit unto them, 
« we have no other anſwer but that which Pharaoh gives to the Lord's 
«« meſſengers, touching the ſtate of the church under his government. 

For when any are called for this cauſe before your council, or the 
« judges. of the land, they muſt take this for granted, once for all, that 
« the uprightneſs of their cauſe will profit them nothing, if the law of 
« the land be againft them; for your council and judges have ſo well pro- 
« fited in religion, that they will nor ſtick to ſay, that they come not to 
4 conſult whether the matter be with or againſt the ur or not, but their 
« purpoſe is to take the penalty. of the tranſgreſſions againſt your laws. 

If your council were wiſe, they would not kindle vour wrath agai 
4e us; but, madam, if you give ear to their words, no marvail though you 
ce have no better counſellors.” ; 
er 
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her ſubjefs; and was convicted of felony, May 21, in the 
 King's-bench, before the Lord Chief Jaſtice Papham. He 
received ſentence of death May 25, and was executed on 
the 29th of the ſame month, It was deſigned to indi& him 
for the books publiſhed in his name; but by the advice of 
counſel, Mr. Penry drew up a paper, entitled, Mr. Penry's 
declaration, May 16, 1593, That he js not in danger of 
the law for the books publiſhed in his name. Here he ob- 
ſerves, that the ſtatute was not intended againſt ſuch as wrote 
only againſt the Hierarchy of the church; for then it muſt 
condemn many of the moſt learned proteſtants both at home 
and abroad; but relates to ſuch as defame her majeſty's royal 
perſon: whereas he had always written moſt dutifully of her 
perſon and government, having never encouraged ſedition, 
or inſurrection againſt her majeſty, but the contrary; nor 
had he ever been at any aſſembly or conventicle, where any, 
under or above the number of twelve, were aſſembled with 
force of arms, or otherwiſe, to alter any thing eſtabliſhed 
by law: nor was it his opinion that private perſons ſhould 
of their own authority, attempt any ſuch thing; for he 
had always written and ſpoke to the contrary. But however, 
if all this had been true, he ought to have been accuſed 
within one month of the crime, upon the oath of two wit- 
neſſes, and have been indicted within one year; otherwiſe 
the ſtatute itſelf clears him in expreſs words. > 

The court, apprehending this declaration might occaſio 
an argument at law, ſet aſide his printed books, and con- 
victed him upon the petition and private obſervations above- 
mentioned, which was {till harder, s he repreſented it him- 
ſelf in the following letter to the lord treaſurer, with a pro- 
teſtation incloſed, immediately after his condemnation.— 
Vouchſafe, I beſeech your lordſhip (right honourable) to 
read the incloſed writing. My days, I ſee, are drawing 
to an end, and I thank God an undeferved end, except 
the Lord ſtir up your honour to acquaint her majeſty with 
* my guiltleſs ſtate, 

„The cauſe is moſt ai That the private obſer- 


* vations of any fludent being in a foreign laud, and wiſhing 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 412. 
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« well to his prince and country, ſhould bring bis life with blood 
* to a violent end; eſpecially ſeeing they are moſt private and 
« fo imperfect, as they have no coherence at all in them, and in 
* moſt places carry no true Engliſh ; | 

Though my innocence may ſtand me in no ſtead before 
5 an earthly tribunal, yet I know that I ſhall have the reward 


thereof before the judgment-ſeat of the great King; and 


* the merciful Lord, who relieves the widow and fatherleſs, 
* will reward my deſolate orphans and friendleſs widow that 
J leave behind me, and even hear their cry, for he is 
r | | : 

Being like to trouble your lordſhip with no more let- 
* ters, I do with thankfulneſs acknowledge your honour's 


„ favour in*receiving the writings I have preſumed to ſend 


to you from time to time; and in this my laſt, I proteſt I 


„ have written nothing but the truth from time to time. 


„ 'Thus preparing myſelf, not ſo much for an unjuſt ver- 
dict, and an undeſerved doom in this life, as unto that 
< bleſſed crown of glory, which of the great mercy of my 
© God is ready for me in heaven, I humbly betake your 
* lord{hip unto the hands of the juſt Lord. May 22d, 
*« 1593. Your lordſhip's moſt humble in the Lord, 


John Penry.” 


In the prote/tation incloſed in this letter he declares, that 
he wrote his obſervations in Scotland; that they were the 
ſum of certain objections made by people in thoſe parts 
againſt her majeſty and her government, which he intended 
to examine, but had not ſo much as looked into them for 
14 or 15 months paſt; that even in theſe writings ſo imper- 


fect, unfiniſhed, and incloſed within his private ſtudy, he 


had ſhewn his dutifulneſs to the Queen, nor had he ever 
a ſecret wandering thought of the leaſt diſſoyalty to her 
majeſty: * I thank the Lord, (ſays he) I remember not, that 
ce that day has paſſed over my head, ſince under her govern- 
c ment I came to the knowledge of the truth, wherein I 
c have not commended her eſtate unto God. Well, I may 
ce be indited and condemned, and end my days as a felon 
&« or a traitor againſt my natural ſovereign, but heaven and 


* earth {hall not be able to convict me thereof. Whenſocver 
% an 
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c an end of my days comes (as I look not to live this week 
c to an end) I ſhall die 2 5 Elizabeth's moſt faithful ſub- 
& ject, even in the conſciences of mine enemies, if they 
will be beholders thereof. 

I never took myſelf for a rebuker, much leſs for a re 
<« former of ſtates and kingdoms; far was that from me; 
yet in the diſcharge of my conſcience all the world muſt 
ce bear with me, if I prefer my teſtimony to the truth of 
« Jeſus Chriſt before the favour of any creature. An enemy 
to good order and policy either in the church, or common- 
„wealth was I never. I never did any thing in this cauſe 
(Lord! thou art witneſs) for contention, vain-glory, or to 
draw diſciples after me. Great things in this life I 
& never ſought for; ſufficienty I have had with great out- 
e ward trouble; but moſt content I was with my lot; and 
content I am and ſhall be with my untimely death, though 
<« leave behind me a friendleſs widow and four infants, 
&© the eldeſt of which is not above four years old. I do 
„from my heart forgive all that ſeek my life; and if m 
& death can procure any quietneſs to the church of God or 
< the ſtate, I ſhall rqoice. May my prince have many ſuch 
&« ſubjects, but may none of them meet with ſuch a reward! 
My earneſt requelt is, that her majeſty may be acquainted 
with theſe things before my death, or ar leaſt after my 
departure. 

„ Subſcribed with the heart and hand that never deviſed, 
ce or wrote any thing to the diſcredit or defamation of my 
ſoyereign Queen Elizabeth: I take it on my death, as [ 


hope to have a lite after this, by me | 
% Jobn Penry.” 


It was never known before this time, that a miniſter and 
a ſcholar was condemned to death for private papers found 
in his ſtudy; nor do I remember more than once ſince that 
time, in whoſe caſe it was given for law, that ſcribere e/# 
agere, that to write has been conſtrued an overtat; but 
Penry muſt die right or wrong; the archbiſhop was the firſt 
man who ſigned the warrant for his execution, and after 


Life of Whitgift, in Rec. p. 176, 
© NE); him 


i 
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him Puckering and Popham. The warrant was ſent imme- 
diately to the ſheriff, who the very ſame day erected a gal- 
lows at St. Thomas Waterings; and while the priſoner was at 
dinner ſent his officers to bid him make ready, for he muſt 
die that afternoon; accordingly he was carried in a cart to 
the place of execution; when he came thither the ſheriff 
would not ſuffer him to ſpeak to the people, nor make any 
profeſſion of his faith towards God, or his loyalty to the 
Queen, but ordered him to. be turned off in a hurry abour 
five of the clock in the evening, May 29ih, 1593, in the 
34th year of his age. 

Ihe court being ſtruck with this behaviour of the Brown- 
i/ts, began to be aſhamed of hanging men for ſedition againſt 
the ſtate, who died with ſuch ſtrong profeſſions of loyalty 
to the Queen and government, and therefore could ſuffer 
only for the cauſe of religion. This raiſed an odium againſt 
the biſhops and the high commiſſioners, who, all men knew, 
were at the bottom of theſe proceedings. It is faid the 
Queen herſelf was diſpleaſed with them when ſhe heard of 
the devotion and loyalty of the ſufferers. It was therefore 
reſolved to proceed for the future on the late ſtatute of the 
Ziſt Eliz. to retain the Queen's ſubjects in their obedience; 
and inſtead of putting the Browni/ts to death, to ſend them 
into -baniſhment. Upon this ſtatute, Mr. Johnston, paſtor 
of the Brownift church, was convicted, and all the gaols 
were cleared for the preſent; though the commiſſioners 
took care within the compaſs of another year to fill them 
again. 

The papiſts were diſtreſſed by this ſtatute, and that of 23 
Elia. as much as the Browni/fts, though they met with 
much more favour from the eccleſiaſtical courts; the Queen 
either loved or feared them, and would often ſay, ſhe would 
never ranſack their conſciences if they would be quiet; but 
they were always libelling her majeſty, and in continual plots 
_ againſt her government. While the Queen of Scots was 
alive, they ſupported her pretenſions to the crown, and 
after her death they maintained in print the title of the 
T:fana of Spain: They were concerned with the Spaniards 
in the invaſion of 1588, which obliged the Queen to con- 


fine fome of their chiefs in Wiſbech Ca/ile, and other * 
| 0 
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of ſafety, but ſhe was tender of their lives. In the firſt 
eleven years of her reign, not one Roman catholick was 
proſecuted capitally for religion; in the next ten years, when 
the pope had excommunicated the Queen and the whole 
kingdom, and there had been dangerous rebellions in the 
north, there were only twelve prieſts executed, and moſt 
of them for matters againſt the ſtate. In the ten following 
years, when ſwarms of prieſts and jeſuirs came over from 
foreign ſeminaries, to invite the catholicks to join with the 
Spaniards, the laws were girt cloſer upon them, fifty prieſts 
being executed, and fifty-five baniſhed; bur as ſoon as the 
danger was over, the laws were relaxed, and, by reaſon of 
the ignorance and lazineſs of the beneficed clergy, the miſ- 
ſionaries gained over ſuch numbers of proſelytes in the latter 
end of this reign, as endangered the whole government and 
reformation in the beginning of the next. 

The laſt and finiſhing hand was put to the preſbyterian diſci- 
pline in Scotland this year, [1 544.] That kingdom had been 
governed by different factions during the minority of King 
James, which prevented a full ſettlement of religion. The 
general aſſembly in the year 1566, had approved of the 
Geneva diſcipline; but the parliament did not confirm the 
votes of the aſſembly, nor formally deprive the biſhops of 


their power, though all church affairs from that time were 


managed by preſbyteries and general afjemblies. In the year 
1574, they voted the biſhops to be only paſtors of one 
pariſh; and to ſhew their power, they depoſed the biſhop 
of Dunkeld, and delated the biſhop of Glaſgow. In the 
year 1577, they ordained that all biſhops be called by their 


own names; and the next year voted the very name of a 


biſhop a grievance. In the year 1580, the general aſſembly 
with one voice declared diocefan epiſcopacy to be unſcrip- 
tural and unlawful. The fame year King James with his 
family, and the whole nation, ſubſcribed a confeſſion of faith, 
with a folemn league and covenant annexed, obliging them- 
ſelves to maintain and defend the proteſtant doctrine and the 
preſbyterian government, After this, in the year 1584, the 
biſhops were reſtored by parliament to ſome parts of their 
anticnt dignity;* and it was made treaſon for any man to 


Heyl. Hiſt, Preſb. p. 231. procure 
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procure the innovation or diminution of the power and 
authority of any of the three ęſtates; but when this act was 
- proclaimed, the miniſters proteſted againſt it, as not having 
been agreed to by the kirk. In the year 1587, things took 
another turn, and his majeſty being at the full age of rwenty- 
one, conſented to an act to take away biſbops lands and annex 
them to the crown. In the year 1590, it was ordained b 
the general aflembly, that all that bore office in the kirk, or 
ſhould hereafter do ſo, ſhould ſubſcribe to the book of diſci- 
pline. In the year 1592, all acts of parliament whatſoever 
made by the King's highneſs or any of his predeceſſors, in 
favour of popery or epiſcopacy, were annulled; and in par- 
ticular, the act of May 22d, 1584, For granting commiſ- 
ions to biſhops, or other eccleſraſtical judges, to receive pre- 
. ſentations to benefices, and give collation thereupon; and it 
was ordained, that for the future * all preſentations to be. 
& nefices ſhall be directed to the particular preſbyteries, 
© with full power to give collation thereupon; and to order 
call matters and cauſes eccleſiaſtical within their bounds, 
according to the diſcipline of the kirk. _ 4 
Further, the act ratifies and confirms all former acts 
“of parliament in favour of kirk diſcipline, and declares, 
ce that it ſhalh be lawful for the kirk and miniſters to hold 
general aſſemblies once a year, or oftner if neceſſity re- 
66 quire, the King's — ps being preſent if his ma- 
“ jelty pleaſes. It ratifies and approves of provincial and 
* ſynodal aſſemblies twice a year within every province; 
and of preſbyterics and particular ſeſſions appointed by 
„ the kirk, with the whole diſcipline and juriſdiction of 
& the ſame. Provincial aſſemblies have power to redreſs 
ce all things omitted or done amiſs in the particular aſſem- 
blies, to depoſe the office-bearcrs of the province, and 
generally they have the power of the particular elder- 
* ſhips whereof they are collected. 

P « The power of preſbyteries is declared to conſiſt in 
e keeping the kirks within their bounds in good order; to 
c enquire after and, endeavour to reform vicious perſons. 
6 It belongs to the elderſhips to ſee that the word of God 


t Heyl. Hiſt. Preſb. p. 294. 
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<« be duly preached, and the ſacraments rightly adminiſtered, 
and diſcipline entertained; they are ta cauſe the ordinances 
made by the provincial, national and general aſſemblies, 
& to be put in execution; to make or aboliſh conſtitutions 
& which concern decent order in their kirks, provided they 
e alter no rules made by the ſuperior aſſemblies, and com- 
“ municate their conſtitutions to the provincial aſſembly; 
ce they have power to excommunicate the obſtinate after due 
<« proceſs. Concerning particular kirks, if they are law- 


&« fully ruled by ſufficient miniſters and ſeſſion, they have 


power and juriſdiction in their own nenn in mat- 
<« ters eccleſiaſtical,” 


This act, for the greater ſolemnity, was confitmed again 


in the year 1593, and again this preſent year 1594, ſo that 


from this time, to the year 1612, .preſbytery was undoubt- 
edly the /egal eſtabliſhment of the kirk o Scotland, as it 
had been in fad ever ſince the reformation. 

To return to England. Several champions pete about 
this time for the cauſe of epiſcopacy, as Dr. Bilſon, Ban- 
croft, Bridges, Cgſins, Scam, and Dr. Adrian Sararia, a 
Spaniard, but beneficed in the church of Exgland: This 
laſt was anſwered by Beza; Bridges was anſwered by Fenner, 
Coins by Morrice, and Bilſon by Bradſhazo, though the 
preſs was ſhut againſt the puritans. 

But the moſt celebrated performance, and of greateſt 
note, was Mr. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical polity, in eight books; 
the four firſt of which were publiſhed rhis year; the fifth in 
the year 1597, and the three laſt nat till many years after 
his death, for which reaſon ſome have ſuſpected them to be 
interpolated, though they were depoſited in the hands of 
Archbiſhop Abbot, from whole copy they were printed, 
about the beginning of the civil wars.* This is eſteemed 
the moſt learned defence of the church of England, wherein 
all that would be acquainted with its conſtitution (ſays a learn- 
ed prelate) may fee upon what foundation it is built. Mr. 
Hooker begun his work while ma/ter of the Temple, but 
meeting with ſome trouble, and many interruptions in that 
place, the archbiſhop, at his requeſt, removed him to Boſcum 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 421. : 
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in the dioceſe of Saliſbury, and gave him a minor prebend in 
that church; here he Fiſhed his four firſt books; from 
thence he was removed to the parſonage of Bi/hopſborn in 
Kent, about three miles from Canterbury, where he finiſhed 
his work and his life in the year 1600, and in the 47th 
year of his age. | 

The chief principles upon which this learned author pro- 
ceeds, are, 
That though the holy ſcriptures are a perfect ſtandard 
e of doctrine, they are not a rule of diſcipline or govern- 
© ment: Nor is the practice of the apoſtles an invariable 
« rule or Jaw to the church in ſucceeding ages, becauſe they 
& ated according\to the circumſtances of the church in its 
5 infant and perſecuted ſtate: Neither are the ſcriptures a 
* rule of human ꝗctions, ſo far as that whatſoever we do 
in matters of religion without their expreſs direction or 
warrant is ſin, but many things are left indifferent: The 
* church is a ſociety like others, inveſted with powers to 
make what laws ſhe apprehends reaſonable, decent, or ne- 
< ceſſary, for her well-being and government, provided they 
* do not interfere with, or contradict the laws and com- 
* mandments of holy ſcripture: Where the ſcripture 1s 
* filent, human authority may interpoſe; we muſt then have 
< recourſe to the reaſon of things and the rights of ſociety: 
It follows from hence, that the church is at liberty to ap- 
point ceremonies, and eſtabliſh order within the limits 
* above-mentioned; and her authority ought to derermine 
* what is fit and convenient: All who are born within the 
* confines of an eſtabliſhed church, and are baptized into 
it, are bound to ſubmit to its eccleſiaſtical laws; they may 
* not diſgrace, revile, or reject them at pleaſure: The church 
is their mother, and has more than a maternal power over 
* them: The poſitive laws of the church not being of a 
* moral nature, are mutable, and may be changed or re- 
* verſed by the fame powers that made them; but while 
they are in force they are to be ſubmitted to, under ſuch 
“ penalties as the church in her wiſdom ſhall direct.“ 

The 4th and 5th propoſitions are the main pillars of Mr. 
Heeker's fabrick, and the foundation of all human eſtabliſn- 


ments, viz. That the church, like «ther ſocieties, is PR 
wit 
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with power to make laws for its well-being; and that where 
the ſcripture is ſilent, human authority may. interpeſe. All 
men allow, that human ſocieties may form themſelves after 
any model, and make what laws they pleaſe for their well- 
being; and that the chriſtian church has ſome things in com- 
mon with all ſacieties as ſuch, as the appointing time and 
place, and the order of pullick worſhip, &c. but it muſt 
be remembered, that the chriſtian church is not a meer vo- 
luntary ſociety, but a community formed aud conſtituted by 
Chriſt the /ole king and lawgiver of it, who has made 
ſufficient proviſion for its well. being to the end of the world. 
It does not appear in the New Teſtament, that the church is 
empowered to mend or altar the conſtitution of Chriſt, by 
creating new officers, or making new laws, though the 
chriſtiap world has ventured upon it. Chriſt gave his church 
prophets, evangeliſts, paſtors, and teachers, for the perfecting 
the ſaints, and edifying his body; but the ſucceſſors of the 
apoſtles in che government of the church, apprehending theſe 
not ſufficient, have added patriarchs, cardinals, deans, arch- 
deacons, canons, and other officials. The church is repre- 
ſented in ſcripture as a ſpiritual body; her ordinances, pri- 
vileges, and cenſures, being purely ſuch; but later ages 
have wrought the civil powers into her conſtitution, and 
kept men within her pale, by all the terrors of this world, 
as fines, impriſenments, baniſhments, fire and ſiuord. It is 
the peculiar excellence of the goſpel worſhip to be plain and 
ſemple, free from the yoke of jerwiſh ceremonies; but the 
antichriſtian powers, thinking this a defect, have loaded it 
with numberleſs ceremonies of their own invention; and 
though there are laws in ſcripture ſufficient for the direction 
of the church, as conſtituted by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
they have thought fit to add ſo many volumes of eccleſiaſtical 
laws, canons, and injunctions, as have confounded, if not + 
ſubverted, the laws of Chriſt, 

Whereas if men conſidered the church as a ſpiritual body, 
conſtituted by Chriſt its fole lawgiver for ſpiritual purpoſes, 
they would then fee that it had no concern with their civil 
rights, properties and eſtates, nor any power to force men 
to be of its communion, by the pains and penalties of this 
world, The laws of the New Teſtament would appear. 

ſuſſicient 
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ſufficient for the well-being of ſuch a ſociety; and in caſes 
where there are no particular rules or injunctions, that it 
is the will of Chriſt and his apoſtles, there ſhould be liberty 
and mutual forbearance; there would then be no occaſion 
for chriſtian courts, (as they are called) nor for the interpo- 
ſition of human authority, any further than to keep the 
e. Upon the whole, as far as any church is governed 
by the laws and precepts of the New Teſtament, ſo far is it 
a church of Chriſt; but when it ſets up its own by-laws as 
terms of communion, or works the policy of the civil magiſ- 
trate into its conſtitution, it is fo far a creature of the ſtate. 

Mr. Hooker's two laſt propoſitions are inconſiſtent with 
the firſt principles of the reformation, viz. that all that are 
born within the confines of an eſtabliſhed church, and are bap- 
tized into it, are bound to ſubmit to its eccleſiaſtical laws under 
ſuch penalties as the church in her wiſdom fhall direct. Muſt 
I then be of the religion of the country where I am born? 
that is, at Rome a papiſt; in Saxony a lutheran; in Scotland 
a preſbyterian; and in England a dioceſan prelatiſt; and this 
under ſuch penalties as the church in her wiſdom ſhall think 
fit? Muſt I believe as the church believes, and ſubmit to her 
laws right or wrong? Have I no right as a man and a chriſ- 
tian, to judge and act for myſelf, as long as I continue a 
loyal and faithful ſubject to my prince? Surely religious 
principles and church communion ſhould be the effect of 
examination and a deliberate choice, or they loſe their name, 
and degenerate into hypocriſy or atheiſm. 

From general principles Mr. Hooker proceeds to vindicate 
the particular rites and ceremonies of the church, and to 
clear them from. the exceptions of the puritans, which may 
eaſily be done when he has proved, that the church has a 
diſcretionary power to appoint what ceremonies, and eſtabliſh 
what order ſhe thinks fit; he may then vindicate not only 
the ceremonies of the church of England, but all thoſe of 
Rome, for no doubt that church alledges all their cere- 
monies conducive to her welkbeing, and not inconſiſtent 
with the laws of Chriſt. 5 | This 


| $ To Mr. Neal's remarks on the principles of the - eccleſiaſtical polity,” 
it may he added; that how juſt and concluſive ſoever thoſe principles are 


in themſelves, they do not, they cannot apply to the vindication of = re- 
gious 
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This year died Dr. John Aylmer, biſhop of London, whoſe 
character has been ſufficiently drawn in this hiſtory; he was 
born in Norfolk, educated in Cambridge, and in Queen Mary's 
reign an exile for religion; he was ſuch a little man, that 
Fuller* ſays, when the ſearchers were clearing the ſhip in 
which he made his eſcape, the merchant put him into a great 
wine butt that had a partition in the middle, ſo that Mr. 
Aylmer ſat incloſed in the hinder part, while the ſearchers 
drank of the wine which they ſaw drawn out of the head 
on the other part; he was of an active, buſy ſpirit, quick 
in his language, and, after his advancement, of a ſtout and 
imperious behaviour: in his younger days he was inclined to 
puritaniſm, but when he was made a biſhop he became a re- 
ſolute champion of the hierarchy, and a bitter perſecutor 
of his former friends. In his latter days he was very cove- 
tous, and a little too lax in his morals: He uſually played 
at bowls on Sundays in the afternoons; and uſed ſuch lan- 
guage at his game, as juſtly expoſed his character to reproach; 
but with all theſe blemiſhes, the writer of his life (Mr. 
Strype) will have him a learned, pious, and humble biſhop. 
He died at Fulham, June 3, 1594, inthe 74th year of his age. 


ligious eftabliſhment, till it be proved that its ceremonies and laws were fixed 
by the church. In whatever ſenſe the word church is ufed; this 1s not the 
fact. Whether you underſtand by it, «© a congregation of faithful men,“ 
or © all eccleſiaſtical perſons,” or © an order of men who are ſet apart by 
«« chriſtianity and dedicated to this very purpoſe of publick inſtructionꝰ — 
in neither ſenſe were the forms and opinions of our eſtabliſhed religion ſet- 
tled by the church. They originated with royal pleaſure: they have 
changed as the will of our princes hath changed; they have been ſettled by 
acts of parliaments, formed illegally, corrupted by penſions, and overawed 
by prerogative, and they conſtitute part of the fatute /axv of the land. 


See my Letters to the Rev. Dr. Sturges. 1782, p. 15—28. Ep. 
* Fuller's Worthies, b. ii. p. 248. 


This prelate had been preceptor to Lady Jane Grey, During his reſi- 
dence in Sauerland, he aſſiſted John Fox, in tranſlating his Martyrology 
into Latin. It was uſual with him, when he obſerved his audience to be 
inattentive, to take an Hebrew Bible out of his pocket and read them a few , 
verſes, and then reſume his diſcourſe. It is related, as an inftance of his 
courage, that he had a tooth drawn to encourage the Queen to ſubmit to the 
like operation. But it is more to the honour of his judgment and patriotiſm, 
that notwithſtanding his rigor and cruelty in eccleſiaſtical matters, he had 
and avowed juſt ſentiments concerning the conſtitution of the Engl: go- 


vernment, and the power of parliaments: of whom he ſaid, that if _ 
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Aylmer was ſucceeded by Dr. Fletcher biſhop of Morcgſter, 
who in his primary viſitation gave out twenty-feven articles 
of enquiry to the churchwardens concerning their preachers; 
as, whether they prayed for the Queen as ſupreme head 
over all perfons and cauſes within her dominions, ecclefiaſti. 
cal and remporal—? Whether they were learned—or fre- 
quented conventicles—or taught innovations—or commend- 
ed the new diſciplme—or ſpoke in derogation of any part 
of the common prayer—or did not adminiſter the ſacrament 
in their own perſons at certain times of the year? &c. By 
theſe, and fuch-like enquiries, the priſons which had been 
lately cleared, were filled again; for by an account ſent to 
the Queen from the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners towards the 
cloſe of this year, it appears that in the Mar/halſea, New- 
gate, the Gate- Houſe, Bridewell, the Fleet, the Compters, the 
White-Lion, and the King's-Bench, there were eighty-nine 
priſoners for religion; ſome popiſh recuſants, and the reſt 
proteſtant non-conformiſts; of whom twenty-four had been 
committed by the eccleſiaſtical commiſhon, and the reſt by 
the council and the biſhops courts. But his /ord/hip*s pro- 
ceedings were quickly interrupted, by his falling under her 
majeſty's diſpleaſure a few months after his tranſlation, for 
marrying a ſecond wife, which the een looked upon as 
indecent in an elderly clergyman; for this ſhe baniſhed him 
the court, and commanded: the archbiſhop to ſuſpend him 
from his biſhoprick; but after fix months, her majeſty being 
a little pacified, ordered his ſuſpenſion to be taken off, though - 
ſhe would never admit him into her preſence, which had 
ſuch an influence upon his great ſpirit, as was thought to 
haſten his death, which happened the next year, as he was 
ſetting in his chair ſmoaking a pipe of tobacco. The year 
following he was ſucceeded by Dr. Bancroft, the great ad- 


verſary of the puritans. 


te uſed their privileges the King can do nothing without them: If he do, 
1 it is his fault in uſurping it, and their folly in permitting it. Wherefore, 
tin my judgment, thoſe that in King Henry's days would not grant him, 
that proclamation ſhould have the force of a ſtatute, were good fathers 
* of the country and worthy commendation in defending their liberty.” 


Strype as quoted in Britiſh Biogr. vol. iii. p. 240, 241, and Granger's 
Theſe 


Biogr. Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 208-9. Ep, 
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Theſe violent proceedings of the biſhops drove great num- 
bers of the Browni/ts into Holland, where their leaders, 
Mr. Johnſon, Mr. Smith, Mr. Ainſworth, Mr. Robinſon, Mr. 
Jacob, and others, were gone before-hand, and with the 


leave of the ſtates were erecting churches after their own 


model at Am/terdam, Arnheim, Middleburgh, Leyden, and 
other places. The church at Amſterdam had like to have 
been torn in pieces at firſt by inteſtine divifions, but after- 
wards flouriſhed under a ſucceſſion of paſtors for above a 
hundred years. Mr. Robinſon, paſtor of the church at 
Leyden, firſt ſtruck out the congregational or independent form 
of church government, and at length part of this ehurch, 
tranſplanting themſelves into America, laid the foundation of 
the noble colony of New England, as will be ſeen hereafter. 

Hitherto the controverſy between the church and puri- 
tans had been chiefly about habits and ceremonies, and church- 
diſciple, but now it began to open upon points of doctrine; 
for this year Dr. Bound publiſhed his treatiſe or THE sAB- 
BATH, wherein he maintains the morality of a ſeventh part 
of time for the worſhip of God; that chriſtians are bound 
to reſt on the Lord's day as much as the Jews on the Mo- 


ſaical ſabbath, the commandment of re/ being moral and + 
perpetual; that therefore it was not lawful to- follow our 


ſtudies or worldly buſineſs on that day; nor to uſe ſuch re- 
creations and pleaſures as were lawful on other days, as 
ſhooting, fencing and bowling, &c. This book had a won- 
derful fpread among the people, and wrought a mighty re- 
formation; ſo that the Lord*s-day, which uſed to be pro- 
phaned by interludes, may-games, morrice-dances, and other 
ſports and recreations, began to be kept more preciſely, eſpe- 
cially in corporations. All the puritans fell in with this 
doctrine, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſpending that part 
of facred time in publick, family, and private acts of devo- 
tion.“ But the governing clergy exclaimed againſt it, as a 
reſtraint of chriſtian liberty; as putting an unequal luſtre 
on the Sunday, and tending to eclipſe the authority of the 
church in appointing other feſtivals. Mr. Rogers, author 
of a commentary on the thirty- nine articles, writes in his 


* Fuller, b. ix. p. 227. 
preface, 
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preface, That it was the comfort of his foul, and would be 
10 his dying day, that he had been the man, and the means 
that the ſabbatarian errors were brought to the light and 
&nowwledge of the tate. But I ſhould have thought this cler- 
an might have had as much comfort upon a dying 
bed, if he had ſpent his zeal in recommending the religious 
obſervation of that ſacred day. Dr. Bound might carry his 
doctrine too high it he advanced it to a level with the Jewiſh 
rigors; but it was certainly unworthy the character of divines 
to encourage men in ſhooting, fencing, and other diverſions 
on the Lord's day, which they are forward enough to give 
way to, without the countenance and example of their 
Spiritual guides. Archbiſhop Mitgift called in all the 
copies of Dr. Bound's book by his letters and officers at 
ſynods and viſitations, and forbad it to be reprinted; and the 
lord chief juſtice Popham did the ſame; both of them de- 
claring, that the ſabbath doctrine agreed neither with the 
doctrine of out church, nor with the laws and orders of this 
kingdom;* that it diſturbed the peace of the commonwealth 
and church, and tended to ſchiſin in the one, and ſedition in 
the other; but notwithſtanding all this caution, the book 
was read privately more than ever. The more liberty 
« people were offered (ſays Mr. Fuller) the leſs they uſed, 
& refuſing to take the freedom authority tendered them, as 
e heing jealous of a deſign to blow up their civil liberties.” 
The archbiſhop's head was no ſooner laid, but Dr. Bound 
prepared his book for the preſs a ſecond time, and publiſhed 
it with large additions in 1606; and ſuch was its reputation, 
thar ſcarce any comment or catechiſm was publiſhed by the 
ſtricter divmes for many years, in which the morality of the 
ſabbath was not ſtrongly recommended and urged: but this 
controverſy will return again in the next reign. 

All rhe proteſtant divines in the church, whether puritans 
or others, ſcemed of one mind hitherto about the doctrines 
of faith, but now there aroſe a party which were firſt for 
ſoftning, and then for overthrowing the received opinions 
about prede/tination, perſeverance, tr ce-will, efectual grace, 
and the extent of our Savicur's redemption. The articles of 


* Life of Whitgiſt, p. 531. 
the 
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the church of England were thought by all men hitherto to 
favour the explication of Calvin; but theſe divines would 
make them ſtand nueter, and leave a latitude for the ſub- 
ſcriber to take either ſide of the queſtion. All the puritans 
to a man maintained the articles of the church to be calvi- 
niſtical, and inconſiſtent with any other interpretation, and 
ſo did far the greateſt number of rhe conforming clergy; but 
as the new explications of Arminius grew into repute, the 
Calviniſts were reckoned old-faſhioned divines,} and at length 
branded with the character of Doc TRINAL PURITANS; = 
The debate began in the univerſity of Cambridge, where 
one Mr. Barret, fellow of Gonville and Caius college, in his 
ſermon ad clerum, declared himſelf againſt Calvin's doctrine 
about predeſtination and falling from grace; reflecting with 
ſome ſharpneſs upon that great divine; and adviſing his hear- 
ers not to read him. For this he was ſummoned before the 
vice- chancellor and heads of colleges, and obliged to retract 
in St. Mary's church, according to a form preſcribed by 
his ſuperiors; which he read after a manner that ſhewed he 
did it only to fave his place in the univerſity. This was fo 
offenſive to the ſcholars, that forty or fifty graduates of the 
ſeveral colleges ſigned a petition, dated May 26, 1595, de- 
firing ſome further courſe might be taken with him, that the 
great names which he had reproached, as P. Martyr, Calvin, 
Beza, Zanchius, &c. might receive ſome reparation.|| Both 
parties appealed to the archbiſhop, who blamed the univer- 
ſity for their too haſty proceedings, and ſeemed to take part 
with Barret; but the heads of colleges in a ſecond letter 
vindicated their proceedings, deſiring his grace not to en- 
courage ſuch a bold, corrupt, and unlearned young fellow, 
and inſiſted on the rights and prerogatives of the univerſity. 
At length Mr. Barret was ſent for to Lambeth, and having 
been examined before the archbiſhop and ſome other divines, 
they agreed that he had maintained ſome errors, and enjoined 
him in an humble manner to confeſs his ignorance and miſ- 
take, and not to teach the like doctrines for the future; bur 
he choſe rather to quit the univerſity.* This Barret was a 
1 While they in return looked on the others as little better than Noveliſts. 


Warner. Ev. 


Life of Whitgift, p. 437. Heyl. Hiſt. Preſb. p. 343. 
Vol. I. K k conceited 
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conceited youth; who did not treat his ſuperiors with de- 
cency: In one of his letters he calls the grave and learned 
Mr. Perkins, homuncio quidam, a little contemptible fellow: 
but at laſt he turned papiſt. The fire was no ſooner kindled, 
than it was obſerved that Barret and his friends were coun- 
tenanced by the high conformiſts and Roman catholicks, 
and that his adverſaries took part with the puritans, which 
was like to produce a new diviſion in the church.“ | 

Jo put an end to theſe diſputes, the heads of the uni- 
verſity ſent Dr. Whitaker and Dr. Tyndal to Lambeth, to 
conſult with the archbithop, and ſome cther learned divines, . 
upon theſe points; who at length, November 2oth, con- 
cluded upon the following nine propoſitions, commonly called 
the Lambeth articles, which the ſcholars in the univerſity 
were ſtrictly enjoined to conform their judgments unto, and 
not to vary from. The articles were as follow: 


That God from eternity has predeſtinated ſome perſons 
& to life, and reprobated others to death: The moving or 
& efficient cauſe of predeſtination to life; is not foreſeen 
4 faith or good works, or any other commendable quality 
& in the perſons predeſtinated, but the good will and plea- 
& ſure of God: The number of the predeſtinate is fixed, 
and cannot be leflened or increaſed: —They who are not 
& predeſtinated to falvation, ſhall be neceſſarily condemned 
“for their ſins:—A true, lively, and juſtifying faith, and 
& the ſanctifying influence of the ſpirit, is not extinguiſhed, 
© nor does it fail, or go off either finally or totally:—A 
& juſtified perſon has a full aſſurance and certainty of the 
* remiſhon of his fins, and his everlaſting falvation by Chriſt: 
& —Saving grace is not communicated to all men; neither 
& have all men ſuch a meaſure of divine aſſiſtance, that they 
may be ſaved if they will: No perſon can come to Chrilt 
„ unleſs it be given him, and unleſs the Father draw him; 
& and all men are not drawn by the Father that they may come 
<* to Chriſt:—lrt is not in every one's will and power to be 
c ſaved.” 


"Theſe high propoſitions were drawn up, and conſented 
to by Archbiſhop Whitgifr, Dr. Fletcher biſhop of London, 


* Hickman's quinq, Hiſt. againſt Heylin, p. 210. Dr. 
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Dr. Vaughan ele& of Bangor, and ſome others; they were 
ſent to Dr. Hutton archbiſhop of York, and Dr. Young of 
Rocheſter, who fubſcribed them, only wiſhing that the word 
neceſſarily] in the fourth article, and thoſe words in the 
ſeventh article [if the will] might be omitted. The arch- 
biſhop in his letter which he ſent to the univerſity with the 
articles, ſay they are to look upon them not as new laws and 
decrees, but only as an explication of certain points which 
they apprehend to be true, and correſponding to the doctrine 
profeſſed in the church of England, and already ęſtabliſbed 
by the laws of the land. But foraſmuch as they had not the 

ueen's ſanction, he defires they may not become a publicł 
act, but uſed privately and with diſcretion.“ He adds, that 
her majeſty was fully perſuaded of the truth of them; which 
is ſtrange, when the commanded Sir Robert Cecil to ſignify X 
to the archbiſhop by letter, © That ſhe miſliked much that 

cc any allowance had been given by his grace and his bre- 
e thren for any ſuch points to be diſputed, being a matter 
«© tender and dangerous to weak, ignorant minds: And 
e thereupon commanded him to ſuſpend the urging them 
« publickly, or ſuffering them to be debated in the pulpit.” 

The Queen's deſign was to ſtifle the controverſy in its 
birth; for if ſhe was diſſatisfied with the archbiſhop's pri- 
vate determinations, ſhe was downright angry with Dr. Baro 
a Frenchman, and one of the divinity profeſſors at Cambridge, 
for continuing the debate. She ſaid, that being an alien, 
and humanely harboured and infranchiſed both himſelf and 
family, he ought to have carried himſelf more quietly and 
peaceably, His cafe was this; in his ſermon before the 
univerſity preached January 12, he aſſerted, . That God 
created all men according to his own likeneſs in Adam, 
and conſequently to eternal life, from which he rejects no 
* man but on the account of his ſins: That Chriſt died for 
all mankind, and was a propitiation for the fins of the whole 1 
world, original and actual; the remedy provided by him 
being as extenſive as the ruins of the fall. That the pro- 
c miſes of eternal life made to us in Chriſt, are to be ge- | 
* nerally and univerſally taken and underſtood, being made 


* Life of Whitgift, p. 462-3, f 
K k 2 4 ö 


& as much to Judas as to Peter.” For theſe propoſitions 
he was ſummoned before the vice-chancellor and heads. of 
colleges, who examined him by ſeveral interrogatories, and 
commanded him preremptorily to abſtain from thoſe con. 
troverſies in his lectures and ſermons for the future. 

They acquainted ſecretary Cecil by letter with their pro- 
ceedings, in which they call all doctrines popiſh, and ſay, 
that for fourteen or fifteen years he has taught in his lectures, 
and preached in his fermons, divers points of doctrine con- 
trary to thoſe which have been taught and read ever ſince 
her majeſty's reign, and agreeable to the errors of popery, 
by which means they fear the whole body of that religion 
will break in upon them; they therefore pray his lordſhip's 
aſſiſtance for the ſuppreſſing them. Camb. March 8th, 1595. 

On the other hand Baro wrote to the archbiſhop to keep 
him in his place, promiſing obedience to his grace's com- 
mands, and to keep the peace of the univerſity by dropping 
the controverſy in filenee.|| He alſo wrote to ſecretary Cecil 
to put a ſtop to the proceedings of the vice-chancellor, which 
he together with the archbiſhop accompliſhed; but the uni- 
verſity not being ſatisfied with him, he was obliged next ycar 
to quit his profeſſorſhip and retire to London, where he dicd 
two or three years after, having been Lady Margaret's pro- 
feſſor at Cambridge about twenty-five years. & He left a large 
poſterity behind him, and was buried in St. Olave's, Hart, 

fereet, his pall being ſupported by ſix doctors of divinity- 


Signed by Roger Goad, pro-can, Tho. Preſton, 


R. Some, Hump. Tindal, 
Tho. Legge, James Montague, 
ohn jegon, Edm. Barrel, 
ho. Nevyle, Lawr. Chadderton. 


!| Strype's Ann. vol. ult. p. 230. 


* Hence,” remarks an able writer, “it appears what little latitude 
was then allowed to the freedom of thinking and debate, on ſubjects the 
moſt innocent, and with regard to doctrines the truth of which is now 
generally maintained by the clergy, and eſpecially by thoſe of them who 
ſtand the higheſt in dignity, reputation, and learning. We muſt be ſenſible 
how narrow was the ſpirit, and how confined the true theological knowledge 
of the times, when the gloomy dogmas of calviniſm were maintained with 
ſuch pertinacity by the governors of the church, and to call them in queſtion 
was looked upon as a crime.” 


Hiſtory of Knowledge in the New Annual Regiſter for 1789, of + 
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by order from the Biſhop of London. The chancellor in 
his letter to the univerſity was very angry, becauſe they 
ſifted Baro with interrogatories, “ as if, ſays he, he was a 
« thief; this ſeems' done of ſtomach among you.” How 
{ad then was the caſe of the puritans! | 

The divines of, Oxford, and indeed all the firſt reformers, 
were in the ſame ſentiments with thoſe of Cambridge about 
the diſputed points; Calvir's in/titutions being read publickly 
in the ſchools by appointment of the convocation, though 
perhaps they might not go the full length of the Lambeth 
articles, nor expreſs themſelves with the exactneſs of thoſe 
who lived afterwards, when thoſe doctrines were publickly 
oppoſed by Arminius and his followers. 

The article of our Saviour local deſcent into hell began 
to be queſtioned at this time. It had been the received doc- 
trine of the church of England, that the ſoul of Chriſt, 
being ſeparated from his body, deſcended Jocally into hell, 
chat he might there triumph over ſatan, as before he had over 
dearh and fin, But the learned Mr. Hugh Broughton, the 
rabbi of his age, whom King James would have courted 
into Scotland, convinced the world that the word hades, uſed 
by the Greek fathers for the place into which Chriſt went 

atter his crucifixion, did not mean 05 or the place of the 
damned, but only the ſtate of the dead, or the inviſible 
world. It was further debated, Whether Chriſt underwent 
in his ſoul the wrath of God, and the pains of hell, and 
finiſhed all his ſufferings upon the croſs before he died. 
This was Calvin's ſentiment, and with him agreed all the puri- 
tan divines, who preached it in their ſermons, and inferred it 
in their catechiſms. On the other hand, Biſhop Bilſan in his 
ſermons at Paul's Croſs maintained, that no text of ſcripture 
aſſerted the death g Chri/t*s foul, or the pains of the damned 
to 1 requifite in the perſon of Chriſt before he could be our 
ranſomer, and the Saviour of the world.* Bur ſtill he main- 
tained the local deſcent of Chriſt into hell, or the territory 
of the damned; and that by the courſe of the creed the 
article muſt refer not to Chriſt living upon the croſs, but to 


Life of Whitgift, p. 473. Heyl. Hiſt. Preſb. p. 349. 
+ Life of Whitgift, p. 482. Heyl. Hiſt. Preſb. p. 350. 
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Chriſt dead; and that he went thither not to ſuffer, but to 
wreſi the keys of hell and death out of the hands of the devil. 5 
When theſe ſermons were printed, they were preſently an- 
ſwered by Mr. Henry Jacob, a learned Browniſt. Bilſon, by 
the Queen's command, defended his ſermons, in a treatiſe 
entitled, a Survey of Chri/”s Sufferings, which did not ap- 
pear in the world till 1604. The controverſy was warmly 
debated in both univerſities; but when the learned comba- 
tants had ſpent their artillery it dropt in filence, without any 
determination from authority, though it was one of the ar. 
ticles uſually objected to the puritans, for which they were 
ſuſpended their miniſtry. [And the rational ſentiment, that 
the word Hades ſignifies only the ſtate of the dead, or the 
inviſible world, filently and univerſally took place. 
Among other reproaches caſt upon their clergy, one was, 
that they deluded the people by claiming a power to exorciſe 
the devil. Some of their miniſters, ſays Mr. Strype, pre- 
& tended to caſt our devils, that ſo the amazed multitude 
having a great veneration for theſe exorcizers of devils, 
e by the power of their prayers and faſtings, might the more 
& readily and awtully ſubmit to their opinions and ways; a 
practice borrowed from the then papiſts to make their 
e prieſts revered, and to confirm the laity in their ſuper- 
„ ſtitions.” One would think here was a plot of ſome cun- 
ning, defigning men, to conjure the people into the belief 
of diſcipline; but all vaniſhes in the peculiar principles 
of a weak, and (as Mr. Strype confeſſes) honeſt man, whoſe 
name was Darrel, a B. A. and miniſter of Nottingham. This 
divine was of opinion, that by the power of prayer the devil 
might be caſt out of perſons poſſeſſed;F and having tried the 
experiment upon one Darlin of Burton, a boy of about four- 
teen years old with ſuppoſed fucceſs, and upon ſome others, 


5 This controverſy gave a celebrity, beyond his own time, to the name 
of Biſhop Bil/on; he was an eminent divine and the author of ſome doc- 
trinal and practical works; as well as of ſome Latin poems and orations 
never publiſhed. In the reign of James the firſt, he was one of the two 
final correctors of the Exgliſb tranſlation of the Bible; for which office 
his eaſy and harmonious ſtyle particularly qualified him. 


Hiſtory of Knowledge in the New Annual Regiſter for 1789, p. 17. Ev. 
+ Life of Whitgift, p. 492, 494, 495. 5 
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he was importuned by one of the miniſters, and ſeveral in- 
habitants of the town of Nottingham, to viſit one William 
Somers, a boy that had fuch convulſive agonies, as were 
thought to be preternatural, inſomuch that when Mr. Darrel 
had ſeen them, he concluded with the re/ of the ſpectators 
that he was poſſeſſed, and adviſed his friends to deſire the 
help of godly and learned miniſters to endeavour his reco- 
very, but excuſed himſelf from being concerned, leſt if the 
devil ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed, the common people ſhould at- 
tribute to him ſome ſpecial gift of ca/ting out devils; but upon 
a ſecond requeſt from the mayor of Nottingham, he agreed 
with Mr. Aldridge and two other miniſters, with about one 
hundred and fifty neighbouring chriſtians, to ſet apart a day 
for faſting and prayer, to intreat the Lord to caſt out Satan, 
and deliver the young man from his torments; and after ſome 
time the Lord they ſay was intreated, and they bleſſed God 
for the fame; this was November 1597. A few days after, 
the mayor and ſome of the aldermen began to ſuſpe& that 
Somers was a cheat, and to make him confeſs, they took him 
from his parents, and committed him to the cuſtody of two 
men, who with threatnings prevailed with him to acknow- 
ledge, that he had diſſembled and counterfeited all he did. 
Upon this he was carried before the cammiſſion, where at 
firſt he owned himſelf a counterfeit, and then preſently de- 
nied it again; but being thoroughly frighred, he fell into 
fits before the commiſſioners, which put an end to his exa- 
mination for the preſent. After ſome time, being ſtill in 
cuſtody, he returned to his confeſſing, and charged Mr. 
Darrel with training him up in the art for four years. Upon 
this Mr. Durrel was ſummoned before the commiſſioners, and 
brought witneſſes with him to prove, that Somers had de- 
clared in a very ſolemn manner that he had not diſſembled; 
upon which he was diſmiſſed, and the cammiſſion diſſolved; 
but the affair making a great noiſe in the country, Mr. 
Darrel was ſent for to Lambeth, and after a long hearing 
before the archbiſhop, and others of the high commiſſion, 
he was depoſed from his miniſtry, and committed cloſe pri- 
ſoner to the Gate-houſe, for being acceſſary to a vile im- 
poſture, where he continued many years. 


While 
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While Mr. Darrel was in the priſon, he wrote an apology, 
to ſhew that people in theſe latter days may be poſſeſſed with 
devils; and that by prayer and faſting the unclean ſpirit may 
be caſt out. In the nd. of which he makes this proteſtation; 
If what I am accuſed of be true, (viz. that I have been 
& acceflary to a vile impoſture, with a deſign to impoſe on 
e mankind) let me be regiſtered to my perpetual infamy, 
not only for a notorious decetyer, but ſuch an hypocrite 
& as never trod on the earth before; yea, Lord! for to thee 
& I convert my ſpeech, who knowelt all things, if I have 
© coniederated more or leſs with Somers, Darling, or any af 
< the reſt; if ever I ſet eye on them before they were poſ- 
* /eſſed, then let me not only be made a laughing-itock, 
5 and a by-word to all men, but raſe my name alſo out of 
the book of life, and let me have my portion with hy- 
* pocrites,” 

It has been obſerved, that the biſhops had now wiſely 
transferred the proſecution of the puritans from themſelves 
to the temporal courts, ſo that, inſtead of being ſummoned 
before the high commiſſion, they were indicted at the aſſizes, 
and tried at common law; this being thought more adviſe- 
able, to take off the odium from the church. Judge Anderſon 
diſcovered his zeal againſt them this ſummer in an extraor- 
dinary manner, for in his charge to the jury, at Lincoln he 
told them, that the country was infeſted with Browni/ts, with 
diſciplinarians and crectors of preſbyteries; which he ſpoke 
with ſo much wrath, with ſo many oaths, and ſuch reviling 
language, as offended the gentlemen upon the bench. He 
called the preachers knaves, ſaying, that they would {tart 
up into the pulpit and ſpeak againſt every body. He was 
for extending the ſtatute of recuſancy to ſuch who went at 
any time to hear ſermons from their own pariſh churches, 
though they uſually attended in their places, and heard divine 
ſervice dutitully. When Lord Clinton, and the deputy lieu- 
tenants, and juſtices of thoſe parts, obtained rhe biſhop's 
allowance for a day of faſting and prayer at Lowth, upon 
an extraordinary occaſion, his lordſhip urged the jury to find 
a bill againſt them, upon the ſtatute of conventicles. 


+ Strype's Ann. vol. ult. p. 264. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Allen miniſter of that pariſh, being indicted by means 
of a revengeful juſtice of peace, for not reading all the 
prayers at once, (he uſing ſometimes to omit part of them 
for the ſermon) was obliged to hold up his hand at the bar, 
when judge Anderſon ſtanding up, ſpoke to him with a fierce 
countenance; and having infinuated ſome grievous faults 
againſt the man (though he named none) called him often- 
times nave, rebellious knave, with more ſuch opprobrious 
language, though it was known all over the country that 
Mr. Allen was a good preacher; that he had ſubſcribed; 
was eſteemed by the biſhop; was conformable in his affec- 
tions; and behaved upon this occaſion with all humility and 
ſubmiſſion. But his lordſhip had ſaid in his charge, that he 
would hunt all the puritans out of his circuit. One thing 
was remarkable in Mr. Allen's arraignment, that when upon 
ſome point wherein judgment in divinity was required, Mr. 
Allen referred himſelf to the biſhop (his ordinary then fitting 
upon the bench), the judge took him up with marvellous 
indignation, and ſaid, he was both his ordinary and biſhop in 
that ace. 

Thus the puritan clergy were put Joon a level with rogues 
and felons, and made to hold up their hands at the bar 
among the vileſt criminals; there was hardly an ai in any 
county in England, but one or more miniſters, through the 
reſentments of ſome of their pariſhioners, appeared in this 
condition, to the diſgrace of their order, and the loſs of 
their reputation and uſefulneſs; beſides being expoſed to the 
inſults of the rude multitude. © But I would to God (ſays 
my author) that they which judge in religious cauſes, 
though in the name of civil affairs, would either get ſome 
more knowledge in religion and God's word than my lord 
« Anderſon hath, or call in the aſſiſtance of thoſe that have.””* 

Archbiſhop Whitgift was buſy this ſummer about elections 
for the enſuing parliament, which was to meet Oct. 24, 1697. 
Mr. Strype ſays, his grace took what care he could to prevent 


+ Strype's Ann. vol. ult. p. 267. 


Theſe are not the words of Mr. S:rype himſelf, as they may appear 
by the manner of quotation, but are part of a letter from a perſon un- 
* known of the clergy to a perſon of quality” on Judge Ander/on's pro- 
ceedings, Ep. 


ſuch 
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ſuch as were diſaffected to the conſtitution of the church, 


that is, all puritans, from coming into the houſe; but ſome 
thought it a little out of character for an archbiſhop to ap- 
pear ſo publickly in the choice of the people's repreſenta- 
tives. 5 The houſe being thus modelled, did not meddle 
with the foundations of diſcipline, or form of publick worſhip; 
but ſeveral bills were brought in to regulate abuſes in ſpiri- 
wal courts, as againſt licences to marry without bands, 
againſt exceſſive fees, frivolous citations ex officio, and ex- 
communications for little matters, as two pence or three pence. 
Theſe and all other bills of this nature were, according to 
cuſtom, quaſhed by a meſſage from the Queen, forbidding 
them to touch her prerogative; and aſſuring them, that ſhe 
would take the aforeſaid grievances into her princely con- 
fideration. Accordingly her majeſty referred theſe matters 
to the convocation; it being her {teady maxim, not to pro- 
ceed in matters of the church by /atutes, which the par- 
lament alone could repeal, but rather by canons, which ſhe 
could confirm or diſpenſe with at pleaſure. The convocation 
drew up ſome regulations upon theſe and other heada, re- 
lating to eccleſiaſtical courts, which the Queen confirmed b 

her letters patent January 18th, in the 40th year of her 
reign. They were printed the ſame year by her authority, 


and may be ſeen in Biſhop Sparrow's collection of articles, 


injunctions, &c. 

But ſtill the eccigſiaſtical courts were an inſufferable grie- 
vance: the oppreſſions which people underwent from the 
bottomleſs deep of the canon law, put them upon removing 
their cauſes into Meſtminſter-Hall, by getting prohibitions to 
ſtay proceedings in the - biſhops courts, or in the high com- 
miſſion. This awakened the archbiſhop, who, in order to 
ſupport the civilians; drew up certain queries to be conſi- 
dered by the lords and judges of the land touching probibi- 
tions; of which this was the principal, © That ſeeing eccle- 
& ſiaſtical authority is as truly veſted in the crown as temporal, 


whether the Queen's temporal authority ſhould any more 


c reſtrain her ecclęſiaſtical, than her eccigſiaſtical ſhould her 
& temporal? And ſeeing ſo many, and fo great perſonages 


$ Life of Whitgift, p. 508. 
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« with ſome others, are truſted to do her majeſty ſervice 
«© in her eccleſra/tical commiſſion, whether it be convenient, 
<« that an offender, ready to be cenſured, ſhould obtain, and 
c publickly throw into court a prohibition, to the delay of 
« juſtice, and to the diſgrace and diſparagement of thoſe who 
« ſcrve freely, without all fee therein.“ The archbiſhop 
cauſed a liſt to be made of divers cafes, wherein the chriſtian 
court, as he called it, had been interrupted by the temporal ju- 
riſcliction; and of many cauſes that had been taken out of the 
hands of the biſhops courts, the high commiſſion, and the court 
of delegates; the former authoriſed by immediate commiſhon 
trom the Queen, and the latter by a ſpecial commiſſion upon 
an appeal to her court of Chancery. But notwithſtanding 
all theſe efforts of Whitgift and his ſucceſſor Bancroft, the 
number of prohibitions increaſed every year; the nobility, 
gentry, and judges, being too wiſe to ſubject their eſtates 
and liberties to a number of artful civilians, verſed in a codex 
or body of laws, of moſt uncertain authority, and ſtrangers 
to the common and ſtatute law, without the check of a pro- 
hibition; when it was notorious, that the canon law had been 
alvays fince the reformation controuled by the laws and ſtatutes 
of the realm. Thus.the civilians ſunk 1n their buſineſs under 
the two next archbiſhops, till LAup governed the church, 
who terrifying the judges from granting prohibitions, the 
Spiritual courts, Star- chamber, Council table, and high com- 
miſſioners rode triuwphant, fining, impriſoning, and baniſh- 


ing men at their pleaſure, till they became as terrible as the 


Spaniſh inquifition, and brought upon the nation all the con- 
fuſions and deſolations of a civil war. 

From this time to the Queen's death, there was a kind of 
ceflation of arms between the church and puritans; the com- 
batants were ont of, breath, or willing to wait for better 
times. Some apprehended that the puritans were vanquiſhed, 
and their numbers leſſened by the ſevere execution of the 
penal laws; whereas it will appear, by a fare) in the begin- 
ning of the next reign, that the non-conforming clergy were 
about fifteen hundred. But the true reaſon was this, the 
Queen was advanced in years, and could not live long in a 


|| Life of Whitgift, p. 537. 
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courſe of nature, and the next heir to the crown being a 
preſbyterian, the biſhops were cautious of acting againſt a 
party for whom his majeſty had declared, not knowing what 
revenge he-might take, when he was fixed on the throne; 
and the puritans were quiet, in hopes of great matters to 
be done for them upon the expected change. 
. Notwithſtanding all former repulſes from court, the 
Queen's laſt parliament, which fat in the year 1601, renewed 
their attacks upon the. eccleſiaſtical courts; a bill being 
brought in to examine into biſhops leafes, and to diſable 
them from taking fines; another againſt pluralities and non- 
reſidents; and another againit commifſaries and archdeacons 
courts. Multitudes of complaints came to the houſe againſt 
the proceedings of the ordinaries ex mero gffigio, without 
due preſentments preceding, and againſt the frequent keep- 
ing their courts, fo that the churchwardens were ſometimes 
cated to two or three ſpiritual courts at once;* complaint was 
made of their charging the country with quarterly bills; of 
the great number of apparitors, and petty ſummoners, who 
ſeized upon people for trifling offences; of the admiſſion of 
curates by officials and commiſſaries, without the biſhop's 
knowledge, and without teſtimonials of their converſation 
of ſcandalous commutations of penance, and divers abuſes 
of the like kind; but the Queen would not ſuffer the houſe 
to debate them, referring them to the archbiſhop, who wrote 
to his brethren the biſhops, to endeavour as much as poſhble 
to reform the above-mentioned grievances, which, ſays he, 
have produced multitudes of complaints in parliament; and 
had they not been prevented by great circumſpection, and 
promiſe of careful reformation, there might, perhaps, have 
enſued the taking away of the whole, or moſt of thoſe 
courts. © So prudently diligent was the archbiſhop (ſays 
« Mr. Strype) to keep up the juriſdiction of the biſhops 
ce courts, and the wealthy eſtate of the clergy, by pre- 
&« ſerving non- ręſidencies to them.“ 

There was another bill brought into the houſe, to puniſh 
voluntary abſence from church; the forfeiture was to be 
twelve pence each Sunday, to be levied by diſtreſs, by a war- 


Life of Whitgift, p. 546, 547. Life of Whitgift, p. 547, 549. 
rant 
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rant from a juſtice of peace; but the bill was oppoſed, be- 
cauſe there was a ſevere law already againſt recuſants, of 
twenty pounds per month; and becauſe, if this bill ſhould 
paſs, a juſtice of peace's houſe would, like a quarter-ſeſhons, 
be crouded with a multitude of informers: It was likewiſe 
againſt magna charta, which entitles every man to be tried 
by his peers, whereas by this act, two witnefles before a 
juſtice of peace were ſufficient.“ The bill however was 
engroſſed, and being put to the queſtion, the Nees carried it 
by a ſingle voice; upon which the Teas ſaid the ſpeaker 
was with them, which made the number even. The queſtion 
was then put whether the ſpeaker had a voice, which being 
carried in the negative, the bill miſcarried. | 
The convocation did nothing but give the Queen four ſub- 
fidies to be collected in four years, and receive an exhorta- 
tion from the archbiſhop to obſerve rhe canons paſſed in the 
laſt convocation. They met October the 18th, and were 
diſſolved with the parliament December the 19th following. 
This year [ 1602 ] died the reverend and Jearned Mr. Vm. 
Perkins, born at Marſton in Warwickſhire in the firſt year 
of Queen Elizabeth, and educated in Chris college, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was fellow: He was one of the moſt 
famous practical writers and preachers of his age; and being 
a {tri&t Calviniſt, he publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in favour of 
thoſe doctrines, which involved him in a controverſy with 
Arminius then profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, that continued 
to his death. He was a puritan non-conformiſt, and a fa- 
vourer of the diſcipline, for which he was once or twice 
before the high commiſſion; but his peaceable behaviour, and 
great fame in the learned world, procured him a diſpenſation 
from the perſecutions of his brethren. Mr. Perkins was a 
little man, and wrote with his left hand, being lame of his 
right. His works, which were printed in three vols. fol. 
ſhew him to have been a moſt pious, holy, and induſtrious 

divine, conſidering he lived only forty-four years. 5 
To 


* Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. p. 667. 


$ Many of his works were tranſlated into Dutch, Spaniſh, French, and 
Italian, and are ſtill in eſtimation in Germany. Mr. Orton, who by his mo- 


ther's fide deſcended in a direct line from Mr. Per4izs's elder brother, 3 
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_ Toſumup the ſtate of religion throughout this long reign, 
It is evident that the ꝓarliament, the people, and great num- 
bers of the inferior clergy, were for carrying the reformation 
further than the preſent eſtabliſhment. The firſt biſhops 
came into it with this view; they declared againſt tlie pop 
Babits and ceremonies, and promiſed to uſe all their intereſt 
with the Queen for their removal; but how ſoon they forgot 
themſelves, when they were warm in their chairs, the fore- 
going hiſtory has diſcovered. 5 Moſt of the firſt reformers 
were of Eraſtian principles, looking upon the church as 4 
meer creature of the ftate: They gave up every thing to the 
crown, and yielded to the ſupreme magiſtrate the abſolute 
direction of the conſciences, or at leaſt of the religious pro- 
feſſion of all his ſubjects. They acknowledged only two 
orders of clergy of divine inſtitution, viz. biſhops or prie/ts, 
and deacons. They admitted the ordinations of foreign 
churches by meer 82 till towards the middle of this 
reign, when their validity began to be diſputed and denied. 
Whitgift was the firſt who defended the hierarchy, from the 
practice of the third, fourth and fifth centuries, when the 
Roman empire became chriſtian; but Bancroft divided off 
the biſhops from the prieſthood, and advanced them into a 
| ſaperior order by divine right, with the ſole power of ordi- 
nation, and the keys of diſcipline; ſo that from his time 
there were reckoned three orders of clergy in the Engliſh 
hierarchy, viz. biſhops, prie/ts, and deacons. Thus the church 
advanced in her claims, and removed by degrees to a greater 
diſtance from-the foreign proteſtants. 

The controverſy with the puritans had only a {mall be- 
ginning, viz. the impoſing of the popilh habits and a few in- 
different ceremonies; but it opened by degrees into a refor- 


of him as an excellent writer, clear and judicious; and recommends his 
works to 4/l miniſters, eſpecially young ones, as affording large materials 
. for compoſition. | | 
Orton's Letters to a Young Clergyman, p. 39, 40. Ev. 

$ Biſhop Warburton informs us, from Selden de Synedriis, that Eraſtus 
famous book de_Excommunicatione was purchaſed by Mitgift of Fraſtus 
widow in Germany, and put by him to the preſs in London, under fictitious 
names of the place and yrinter.  * | 
Supplemental Volume to Warburton's Works, p. 473. Ev. 
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mation of diſcipline, which all confeſſed was wanting; and 
at laſt the doctrinal articles were debated. The _ and 


the later biſhops would not part with a pin out of the hie- 
rarchy, nor leave a latitude in the molt trifling ceremonies, 
but inſiſted upon an exact uniformity both in doctrine and ce- 
remonies, that all might unite in the publick ſtandard. The 
puritans, in their writings and conferences, attempted to ſhew 
the defects of the eſtabliſhment from ſcripture, and from the 
earlieſt ages of the church; and what they ſuffered for it 
has been in part related; the /uſpen/ions and deprivations of 
this long reign amounting to ſeveral thouſands; but when it 
appeared that nothing would be abated, and that penal laws 
were multiplied and rigorouſly executed, they endeavoured 
to erect a ſort of voluntary diſcipline within the church, for 
the eaſe and ſatisfaction of their own conſciences, being un 

willing to ſeparate; till at length the violence of perſecution 
drove ſome of them into the extremes of browniſm, which 
divided the puritans, and gave riſe to a new controverſy, 
concerning the neceſſity of a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed 
church, of which we {ſhall hear more hereafter; but under 
all their hardſhips their loyalty to the Queen was untainted, 
and their behaviour peaceable; they addreſſed the Queen 
and parliament, and biſhops for relief, at ſundry times; and 
remonſtrated againſt the arbitrary proceedings of the ſpiri- 
tual courts, making uſe of no other weapons but- prayers 
and tears, attended with ſcripture and argument, 

The chief principles of the puritans have been already 
related: They were no enemies to the name or function of 
a biſhop, provided he was no more than TPIESWS, or a ſtated 
preſident of the college of preſbyters in his dioceſe, and man- 
aged che affairs of it with heir concurrence and aſſiſtance. 
They did not object againſt preſcribed forms of prayer, pro- 
vided a latitude was indulged the miniſter to alter or vary 
ſome expreſſions; and to make uſe of a prayer of his own 
conception before and after ſermon: Nor had they an aver- 
ſion to any decent and diſtinct habits for the clergy that were 
not derived from popery. But upon the whole they were 
the moſt reſolved proteſtants in the nation, zealous Cal- 
vini/ts, warm and affectionate preachers, and determined 
enemies to popery, and to every thing that had a tendency 
towards it. It 
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It is not pretended, that the Px IT Aus were without 
their failings; no, they were men of like paſſions and infir- 
mities with their adverſaries; and while they endeavoured 


to avoid one extreme, they might fall into another; their 
zeal for their platform of diſcipline would, I fear, have be- 

trayed them into the impoſition of it upon others, if it had 
been eſtabliſhed by law. Their notions of the civil and re- 
ligious rights of mankind were narrow and confuſed, and 
derived too much from the zheocracy of the Jews, which 
was now at an end. Their behaviour was ſevere and rigid, 


far removed from the faſhionable freedoms and vices of "The 


age; and poſſibly they might be too cenſorious, in not 
making thoſe diſtinctions between youth and age, grandeur 
and meer decency, as the nature and circumſtances of things 
would admit; but with all their faults, they were the moſt 
pious and devout people in the land; men of prayer, both in 
fecret and publick, as well as in their families; their manner 
of devotion was fervent and ſolemn, depending on the aſſiſt- 
ance of the divine ſpirit, not only to teach them how to 
pray, but what to pray for as they ought. They had a 
profound reverence tor the holy name of God, and were great 
enemies not only to prophane ſwearing, but to fooliſh talking 
and jeſting, which are not convenient; they were {tri& ob- 


ſervers of the chriſtian ſabbath or Lord's day, ſpending the 


whole of it in acts of publick and private devotion and cha- 
Tity. It was the diſtinguiſhing mark of a puritan in theſe 
times, to ſee him going to church twice a day with his Bible 
under his arm: And while others were at p/ays and interludes, 
at revels, or walking in the fields, or at the diverſions of 
bowling, fencing, &c. on the evening of the ſabbath, theſe 
with their families were employed in reading the ſcriptures, 
ſinging pſalms, catechiſing their children, repeating ſermons, 
and prayer: Nor was this only the work of the Lord's day, 
but they had their hours of family devotion on the week 
days, eſteemin g it their duty to take care of the /ouls as well 
as the bodies of their ſervants. They were circumſpect as 
to all the exceſſes of eating, drinking, apparel, and lawful 
diverſions, being frugal in houſekeeping, induſtrious in their 
particular callings, honeſt and exa& in their dealings, and 


ſolicitous to give to every one his own. Theſe were the 
people 


1 
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people who were branded with the name of PRECISIANS, 
PURITANS, SCHISMATICKS, ENEMIES To GOD AND THEIR 


COUNTRY, and throughout the courſe of this reign under- 


went cruel mockings, honds, and impriſonment. 
Sir Francis Walſmgham has given a ſummary account of 


the Queen's policy towards them, in a letter to Monſieur 


Cretoy, which I ſhall tranſcribe in his own words.“ 
cc 


* theſe two principles: ; 
*The one, that conſciences are not to be forced but to 


„be won, and reduced by force of truth, with the aid of 
time and uſe of all good means of inſtruction and per- 


* ſuaſion, | 

The other, that cauſes of conſcience, when they exceed 
their bounds, and grow to be matter of faction, loſe their 
nature; and that ſovereign princes ought diſtinctly to pu- 
* niſh their practices and contempt, though coloured with 
the pretence of conſcience and religion. 

According to theſe principles her majeſty behaved to- 
* wards the papiſts with great mildneſs, not liking to make 
a window into their hearts, except the abundance of them 
* overflowed into overt - acts of, diſobedience, in impugning 
* her ſupremacy. When the pope excommunicated her, ſhe 
* only defended herſelf againſt his bulls; but when ſhe was 
<« threatened» with an invaſion, and the papiſts were altered 
from being papiſts in conſcience to being papiſts in faction, 
< ſhe was then obliged to provide ſeverer laws for the ſecu- 
* rity of her people. 


„For the other party which have been offenſive to the 


« ſtate, though in another degree, and which call themſelves 
* reformers, and we commonly call puritans, this hath been 


* Mr. Neal, in his Review, obſerves, that Sir Francis wrote this letter as 
ſecretary of tate and as the Queen's ſervant, endeavouring to vindicate her 
behaviour towards non-conformiſts to a foreign court; he muſt be allow- 
ed therefore to put the moſt favourable conſtruction on his royal miſtreſs's 
conduct, and acquit her in the beſt manner he is able. It alſo deſerves to 
be remarked, that Sir Francis, dying April 1590, did not ſee the ſeverities 
of the laſt thirteen years of Queen Elizabeth's reign, which were by much 
the ſharpeſt and moſt cruel. Neal's Review, 4to edition, p. 875. ED. 


+ Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. iii. p. 419. 
Vo. I. LI « by 


find, ſays Sir Francis, that the Queen's proceed- 
< ings both againſt papiſts and puritans are grounded upon 
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«by the proceeding towards them: A great while, when they 
&* inveighed againſt ſuch abuſes in the church, as pluralities, 
© non-reftdents, and the like, their zeal was not condemned, 
& only their violence was ſometimes cenſured. '- When they 
& refuſed the uſe of ſome ceremonies and rites as ſuperſtitious, 
& they were tolerated with much connivance and gentleneſs; 
& yea, when they called in queſtion the ſuperiority of biſhops, 
and pretended to a democracy in the church, their propo- 
& fitions were conſidered, and by contrary writings debated 
and diſcuſſed; yet all this while it was perceived that their 
„ courſe was dangerous and very popular; as becauſe pa- 
&* piſtry was odious, therefore it was ever in their mouths, 
ce that they ſought to purge the church from the reliques of 
e papiſtry, a thing acceptable to the people, who love ever 
& to run from one extreme to another. 
* Becauſe multitudes of rogues and poverty was an eye- 
& ſore, and a diſlike to every man, therefore they put into 
people's heads, that if diſcipline were planted, there would 
be no vagabonds, no beggars, a thing very plauſible; and 
„in like manner they promiſed the people many of the im- 
*« poſlible wonders of their diſcipline; beſides, they opened 
to the people a way to government by their conſiſtories 
and preſbyteries, a thing though in conſequence no leſs 
* prejudicial to the liberties of private men than to the 
5 ſovereignty of princes, yet in firſt ſhew very popular; 
* nevertheleſs this, except it were in ſome few that entered 
into extreme contempt, was borne with, becaule they pre- 
* tended in dutiful manner to make propoſitions, and to 
5 leave it to the providence of God and the authority of the 
„ magiſtrate. _ | 
«© But now of late years, when there iſſued from them, 
< that affirmed the conſent of the magiſtrate was not to be at- 
„ tended; when under pretence of a confeſſion to avoid 
flander and imputations, they combined themſelves by 
& claſſes and ſubſcriptions; when they deſcended into that 
vile and baſe means of defacing of the church by ridicu- 
& lous paſquils; when they began to make many ſubjects in 
„doubt to take oaths, which is one of the fundamental 
6 parts of juſtice in this land, and in all places; when they 
began both to vaunt of their ſtrength, and number of their 
S partizans 
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<« partizans and followers, and to uſe comminations, that their 
© cauſe would prevail through uproar and violence, then it 
« appeared to be no more zeal, no more conſcience, but mere 
c faction and diviſion; and therefore, though the ſtate were 
< compelled to hold ſomewhat a harder hand to reſtrain them 
than before, yet was it with as great moderation as the 
ce peace of the {tate or church could permit. Thus her ma- 
ce jeſty has always obſerved the two rules before-mentioned, 
in dealing tenderly with conſciences, and yet in diſcovering 

faction from conſcience, and ſoftneſs from ſingularity.” 
The falſe colourings of this letter are caſily diſcerned: It 
admits that the conſciences of men ought not to be forced but 
ohen they grow into faction; that is, to an inconſiſtency with 
the peace and fafery of the civil government; and was there 
any thing like this in the petitions, addrefles, and ſubmiſſive 
behaviour of the puritans? But they did not attend the conſent ' 
of the magiſtrate, Let the reader judge by the foregoing 
hiſtory, whether they did not attend and apply for it ſeveral 
years; and if, after all, the conſent of the magiſtrate muſt be 
waited for, before we follow the diftates of our eonſciences, 
it is eaſy to ſee there would have been no reformation in the 
proteſtant world. But the Queen's worſt maxim was, that 
while ſhe pretended not to force the conſciences of her ſubjefts, 
ſhe obliged them under the ſevereſt penalties to come to church, 
and make an outward profeſſion of that way of worſhip which 
they inwardly "diſallowed. This was to eſtabliſh hypocriſy 
by a law, and to force men to deal falſly with God, and their 
own conſciences, in matters of the moſt ſolemn importance. 

Practical religion was all this reign at a very low ebb; the 

oreateſt part of the clergy being barely capable of reading 
prayers and an homily. In the remoter countries and villages 
the people were either papiſts, or no better than heathens. 
If any among the clergy or laity were remarkably pious, 
&« ſtrict obſervers of the ſabbath, and declared enemies of 
„ prophaneneſs, and popery, (ſays Mr. Oſburn) they were 
< either real puritans, or branded with that invidious name; 
and great numbers of the inferior clergy and people in 
cities and corporations, were of this number:“ The con- 
forming clergy loſt ground; and the order of biſhops, by 
Ipending their zeal more about rhe external forms of worſhip, 
L1 2 that 
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than in painful preaching and encouraging practical religion, 
grew into contempt; popery gained ground in the country, 
by the diligence of the mif/zonaries, and the ignorance and 
lazineſs of the eſtabliſhed clergy; whilſt puritaniſm prevailed 
in cities and corporations: ſo that, as archbiſhop Parker ob- 
ſerved, the Queen was the only friend of the church; and 
{ſupported it by a vigorous execution of the penal laws, and 
by reſolving to admit of no motion for reformation, but 
what ſhould ariſe from herſelf. 

Thus things continued to the QUezn's death: her ma- 
jeſty was grown old and infirm, and under a viſihle decay of 
natural ſpirits, ſome ſay for the loſs of the Earl of hex, 
whom ſhe had lately beheaded; bur others, from a jult in- 
dignation to fee herſelf neglected by thoſe who were too 
ready to worſhip the riſing ſun. This threw her into a me- 
lancholy, attended with a drowſineſs, and heavineſs in all, 
her limbs; which was followed with a loſs of appetite, and 
all the marks of an approaching diſſolution: Upon this the 
retired to Richmond; and having cauſed her inauguration 
ring, which was grown into the fleſh, and become painful, to 
be filed off, ſhe languiſhed till the 24th of March, and then 
died, in the 7oth year of her age, and 45th of her reign. 

ueen Elizabeth was a great and ſucceſsful princeſs at 
home, and the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt abroad, 
while it was in its infancy; for without her aſſiſtance, neither 
the Hugonots in France nor the Dutch reformers could have 
ſtood their ground: ſhe aſſiſted the proteſtants of Scotland 
againſt their popiſh Queen, and the Princes of Germany 
againſt the Emperor; vhilſt at the ſame time ſhe demanded 
an abſolute ſubmiſſion from her own ſubjects; and would 
not tolcrate that religion at home, which ſhe countenanced 
and ſupported abroad. As to her own religion, ſhe affected 
a middle way between popery and puritaniſm, though her 
majeſty was more inclined to the former; diſliking the ſe- 
cular pretenſions of the court of Rome over foreign ſtates, 
though the was in love with the pomp and ſplendor of their 
worſhip: On the other hand, ſhe approved of the doctrines 
of the foreign reformed churches, but thought they had 
ſtripped religion too much of its ornaments, and made it 


look with an unfriendly aſpe&t upon the ſovereign _ 
0 
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of princes. She underſtood not the rights of conſcience in 
matters of religion; and is therefore juſtly chargeable with 
perſecuting principles. More ſanguinary laws were made in 
her reign, than in any of her predeceſſors: her hands were 
ſtained with the blood of papi/ts and puritans; the former 
were executed for denying her ſupremacy, and the latter for 
ſedition or non- conformity. Her greateſt admirers blame 
her for plundering the church of its revenues, and for keep- 
ing ſeveral ſees vacant many years together for the ſake of 
their profits; as the biſhopricks of Ely, Oxford, and others; 
which laſt was without a biſhop for twenty-two years. The 
Queen was devout at prayers, yet ſeldom or never heard 
ſermons except in Lent; and would often ſay, that two or 
three preachers in a county were ſufficient. She had high - 
notions of the ſovereign authority of princes, and of her 
own abſolute ſupremacy in church affairs: And being of 
opinion that methods of ſeverity were lawful to bring her 
ſubjects to an outward uniformity, ſhe countenanced all the 
engines of perſecution, as ſpiritual courts, high commiſſion, 
and ftar-chamber, and ſtretched her prerogative to ſupport 
them beyond the laws, and againſt the ſenſe of the nation. 
However, notwithſtanding all theſe blemiſhes, Queen Eliza- 
beth ſtands upon record as a wiſe and politick princeſs, for 
delivering the kingdom from the difficulties in which it was 
involved at her acceſſion; for preſerving the proteſtant re- 
formation againſt the potent attempts of the pope, the emperor, 
and the King of Spain abroad, and the Queen of Scots and 
her popiſh ſubje&s at home; and for advancing the renown 
of the Engliſh nation beyond any of her predeceſſors. Her 
majeſty held the balance of Europe, and was in high eſteem 
with all foreign princes, the greateſt part of her reign; 
and though her proteſtant ſubjects were divided about church 
affairs, they all diſcovered a high veneration for her royal 
perſon and government; on which accounts ſhe was the 
glory of the age in which ſhe lived, and will be the ad- 


miration of poſterity. 


$ Fuller's Worthies, b. ii. p. 313, 
e ON. 
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CONSIDERING the complexion of that ſeries of events, 
through which Mr. Neal's hiſtory conducts the reader, he 
muſt be allowed to have drawn the character of Queen Eliza- 
beth with great fairneſs and candor. A later eccletiaſtical 
hiſtorian, a learned writer of our eſtabliſhment, has deſcribed 
the leading features of her reign and principles in {tronger 
and bolder terms of reprobation. With Mr. Neal, he has al- 
lowed to her the merit of © being a wiſe and politic princeſs, 
„for delivering the kingdom from the difficultics in which 
“ it was involved at her acceſſion, for preſerving the pro— 
s teſtant reformation againſt the potent enemies which at- 
< tempted to deſtroy it, and for advancing the renown of the 
* Engliſh nation beyoud any of- her predeceſlors:” yet he 
taxes her with many flagrant inſtances of weakneſs and mif- 
rule; in which her miniſters had no ſhare, and which they 
had neither power nor intereſt enough to prevent. Having 
enumerated theſe, ro them he obſerves muſt be added © the 
c {everity with which ſhe treated her proteſtant ſubjects by 
* her high commiſſion court, againſt law, againſt liberty, 
e and againſt the rights of human nature. If theſe are not 
5 (fays he) flagrant inſtances of weakneſs and miſrule to 
« which her miniſters never encouraged, but oftimes diſ- 
* ſuaded her as far as they durſt, and which were not owing 
to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, but to her own tyrannical diſ- 
„ poſition, then all arbitrary power may be defended as juſt 
* and lawful, The paſhon of Elizabeth was to preſerve her 
& crown and her prerogative: and every meaſure which ſhe 
&« herſelf directed, or approved when projected by her mi- 
„ niſtars, Was ſubſervient to theſe two purpoles.** To this 
account © we are to place all the meaſures, which ſhe di- 
ec rected and the alone, againſt the diſturbers of the unifor- 
& mity which was eſtabliſhed. To her alone it was owing 
« at firſt, and not to her biſhops, that no conceſſion or indul- 
* gence was granted to tender conſciences. She underſtood 
„her prerogative, which was as dear to her as her crown and 
& life: but ſhe underſtood nothing of the rights of con- 
& ſcience in matters of religion; and like the abſurd king 
& her father, ſhe would have no opinion in religion acknow- 
& ledoed at leaſt, bu her own. She reſtored the reforma- 


tion, it is true, and] belicve, reſtored it upon principle: 
6 She 
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«© She was, likewiſe, at the head of the proteſtant religion 
abroad, in aſſiſting thoſe who profeſſed it in France, and 
& the Netherlands, as well as Scotland, and it was her in- 
e tereſt to do ſo; bur where her intereſt called upon her to 
e neglect the reformed religion, ſhe did it without ſcruple. 
She diffeted from her ſiſter in this, that ſhe would not 
part with her ſupremacy upon any terms: and, as ſhe had 
much greater abilities for governing, ſo ſhe applied her- 
“ ſelf more to promote the ſtrength and glory of her domi- 
nion, than Mary did: but ſhe had as much of the bigot 
and tyrant in her as her ſiſter, though the object of that 
* bigotry was prerogative and not religion.”* 

If fats have any meaning and force, thoſe which we have 
now reviewed abundantly confirm this repreſentation of the 
ſpirit and principles of Queen E/izabeth. Yet a celebrated 
modern writer has reſolved her conduct to her puritan ſub- 
jects into © her good taſte, which gave her a ſenſe of order 
and decorum, and her ſound judgement, which taught her 
to abhor innovations.” What! Can the ſevereſt acts of 
oppreſſion and cruelty, can a ſeries of arbitrary and unfeeling 
outrages committed againſt the property, lives, and rights 
of men, take ſhelter under the finction of good taſte and a 
ſound judgment? “ Nature and religion reclaim.” „If,“ 
ſays an accurate and judicious writer,“ it be once laid down 
as a maxim, that a ſound judgement will teach a monarch 
« to abhor innovations, and if his power be but little ſubject 
to controul, one does not know to what lengths it might 
& proceed, ſo as to be exerted not only in matters of church 
government: bur likewiſe, perhaps, againſt thoſe who 
would introduce enlargedꝰ or rather libertine © ſentiments” 
about religion. Such perſons, doubt, would ſoon give 
up the wiſdom and equity of this maxim concerning inno- 
* vations, if they were in danger of having the concluding 
ce {eftion of the 3 5th of Elizabeth, cap. 1, put in execution 
* againſt them. 

Another writer has thrown the blame of the ſeparation 
from the church of England, and of the evils of which it 


* Warner's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 474, 5. 
& Mr. Hume. — 


+ Letters on Mr. Hume's Hiſtory of Great-Britain, printed at Edin- 
burgh, 1756, p. 226. 
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was productive, on the puritans. ' © It was more owing to 
& the weakneſs and want of judgment in the puritans, who 
could think ſuch things were ſinful about which the ſcrip- 
5 tures were wholly ſilent, and who defired a great majority 
to give way to the humour of a few, than to the ke 
e ſtition and want of temper in the Queen and the archbiſhop, 

* who could preſs ſuch indifferent rites with that ſeverity, 
& before the minds of men had time to be reconciled to 
ce them.”t To this repreſentation it may be replied, Was it 
any thing unreaſonable, that the few ſhould defire the ma- 
jority not to oppreſs and bind their conſciences in matters 
about which, it was allowed, the ſcriptures were ſilent, and 
of courſe where Chriſt had left them free? Or could it be 
dcemed weakneſs and want of judgment, that they requeſted 

only to be permitted to ſtand faſt in this liberty? Need a pro- 
teſtant divine be reminded, that to add to the religion of 
Chriſt is ſinful: and to enforce theſe additions, and by ſevere 
penalties, is to exerciſe a forbidden, juriſdiction in his church? 
Can it be deemed weakneſs and want of judgment to ſee this 
criminality, and to reſiſt this yoke? But if to ſcruple the uſe 
of the habits indicated weakneſs and want of judgment, yet a 
conſcientious adherence to the diftates of their own minds, 
the integrity which would not allow them to adopt habits or 
ceremonies that they thought, or ſuſpected to be ſinful, ſhould 
not be reproached, but applauded. An apoſtle would on 
ſuch an occaſion have ſaid, that ** whatever is not of faith 
e is ſin;“ and © Happy is he that condemnerh not himſelf 
& in that thing which he alloweth.” Why ſhould the re- 
jection, or even an heſitation about the uſe of habits, which 
had no divine authority, but a popiſh original, and by the 
myſtical fiznification affixed to them led to ſuperſtition, be 
reſolved into weakneſs and want of judgment? It argued 
rather a true diſcernment, a juſt eſtimate of things, and a 
comprehenſive view of the tendency and progreſs of ſuper- 
ſtition, when once admitted. 

The weakneſs, I ſhould conceive, laid on the other fide: 
where theſe things were held in ſuch high account, and 
deemed of ſuch eſſential importance, as to be the ground of 
the ſevereſt laws to enforce the uſe of them. The cruelty 


t Warner's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 431. of 
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of the impoſition aſide, the very impoſition itſelf was folly. 
For a mighty prince, a convocation of the clergy, a bench 
of bithops, and the legiſlature of the nation, to give all their 
attention to {ſupport the reputation of the wearing of a hood 
and a ſurplice: to employ all the earneſtneſs of their minds, 
the weight of their character, and the dignity of their rank, 
about ſuch little things, this is a ridiculous tranſaction: it 
betrays the thoughts and paſſions of a child. But when to 
this impotence of judgment oppreſſion and tyranny are added, 
our indignation is raiſed! | 

It is an argument of the rationality and good ſenſe of the 
ceneral principles, by which the puritans profeſſed to be 
governed, that © rheſe very principles,“ as a late writer ob- 
ſerves, © were the ſame which rightly influenced the conduct 
& of the reformers in other inſtances; for example, in their 
&* removing the altars out of the churches and ſetting up 
tables in the place of them.] Namely, That the retain- 
ing altars would ſerve only to nouriſh in the people's minds 
the ſuperſtitious opinion of a-propitiatory maſs, and would 
« adminiſter an occaſion of offence and diviſion.” A like 
argument in relation to the antient habits was argued by 
Biſhop Hooper, ſo early as the year 1550: and it was 
thought of weight in 1562 by one half of the houſe of con- 
vocation.* 

The conduct of the puritans, it appears from hence, was 
witely adapted to the times in which they lived: in which 
the habits had a tendency and influence that rendered the 
conteſt about them far from being ſuch a frivolous affair, as 
many are now diſpoſed to conſider it. For then a myſtical 
ſigaification was affixed to them by the church of Rome: and 
there was a prevailing notion of their neceſſity and efficacy 
in the adminiſtration of the clergy. Ir is alſo evident, that 
they gave the Queen and her courtiers a handle to eſtabliſh 
and exerciſc a deſpotick power: they were the inſtruments 
by which the court of high commiſſion endeavoured to rivet 
on the people the chains of tyranny. The oppoſition of the 
puritans, therefore, may be vindicated on the largeſt prin- 


See our author, p. 60 of, this volume. $ See the ſame, p. 162. 
* Letters on Mr, Hume's Hiſtory, p. 212, 213. 
ciples. 
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ciples. It was a bold and vigorous ſtand againſt arbi 
power, which juſtly calls for reſiſtance in its firſt outſet and 
its moſt trivial demands, if men would not give it room to 
place its foot and erect its banner, It is a pertinent and 
very ſenſible remark of a great author: © rhat our anceſtors, 
cc the old puritans, had the ſame merit in oppoſing the im- 
cc poſition of the ſurplice, that Hampden had in oppoſing 
cc the levying of ſhip- money. In neither caſe, was the thing 
cc itſelf objected to, ſo much as the authority that injoined 
it, and the danger of the precedent. And it appears to 
cc us, that the man, who is as tenacious of his religious as 
« he is of his civil liberty, will oppoſe them both with 
cc equal firmneſs.” 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth affords many inſtances of 
the connexion between civil and religious liberty: and fur- 
niſhes ſtriking documents of her diſpoſition and endeavours 
to violate both. In this view the behaviqur of the puritans 
was eventually attended with the moſt important effects. — 
Mr. Hume, who treats their principles as frivolous and their 
conduct as ridiculous, has beſtowed on them, at the ſame 
time, the higheſt eulogium his pen could well dictate. © 80 
48 abſolute,” ſays he, “was the authority of the crown, that 
tc the precious ſpark of liberty had been kindled, and was 

c preſerved, by the puritans alone; and it was to this ſect that 
« the Engliſh owe the whole freedom of their conſtitution.” f 

While it is not aſſerted, that all the puritans acted upon 
fach enlarged views of things; while it is granted, that the 
e notions” of numbers, probably of the majority, of them, 
concerning * the civil and religious rights of mankind, were 
c dark and confuſed;“ yet it ſhould be allowed that ſome of 
them, for inſtance Fox the martyrologiſt, acted upon liberal 
principles: And all of them felt the oppreſſion of the day, 
ſo as, by their own experience of its iniquity and evils, to be 
inſtigated to oppoſe them; though they did not apply the 
principles, which were chus generated in the mind, to their 


full extent. 


$ Dr. Prieſtley's View of the principles and conduct of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters. Page 66. 
1 Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. v. p. 189, 8 vo. ed. 1763. 
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The charge brought againſt the puritans, for ſatyrical 
pamphlets, libels, and abuſive language, was in ſome inſtances 
well founded. But it by no means, juſtly, laid againſt the 
whole party. © The moderate puritans publickly difowned 
c the libels for which they were accuſed, yet they were 
ce brought before the Star- chamber. The determinations, of 
c this court were not according to any ſtatute law of, the 

ce land, but according to the Sn pleaſure: yet 
<« they were as binding upon the ſubject as an act of par- | 
c Jjament, which the whole nation exclaimed againſt, as: a 
< mark-of the vilelt. fader. „f r 5 
Such oppreſſion, ſuch violent outrages againſt the ſecprity, 
the conſcience, and the lives of men, were ſufficient to irritate 
their minds, and to provoke them to reviling and abuſive: lan- 
guage. Much allowance ſhould be made for men, who 
were galled and inflamed by ſevere ſufferings. But, inde- 
pendently of this conſideration, we ſhould judge of the ſtrain 
and ſpirit of their writings, not by the more polite manners 
and liberal ſpirit of the preſent age, but by the times in 
which they lived; when, on all ſubjects, a coarſe and rough, 
and even abuſive ſtyle was common from authors of learning 
and rank. Biſhop Aylmer, in a ſermon at court, ſpeaking of 
the fair ſex, ſaid; Women are of two forts, Some of them 
< are wiſer, better learned, diſcreeter, and more conſtant, than 
*© a number of men; but another and a worſe ſort of them, 
© and the mosT PART, are fond, fooliſh, wanton flibber- 
gibs, tatlers, triflers, wavering, witleſs, without counſel, 
<« feeble, careleſs, raſh, proud, dainty, nice, tale-bearers, 
* eves-droppers, rumour-raifers, evil-tongued, worle-mind- 
* ed, and in every wiſe doltified with the dregs of the deviPs 
* dunghill.” 5 If a biſhop, when preaching before the 
= could clothe his ſentiments in ſuch words, on a ſubject 
where this age would ſtudy* peculiar politeneſs of ſtyle; can 
we wonder that reviling language ſhould proceed, in the 
warmth of controverſy, from thoſe who Mre ſuffering under 
the rod of oppreſſion? 

The other fide, who had not the ſame provocations, did 

not come behind the moſt abuſive of the puritan writers, in 


* Warner's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 463. 
$ Britiſh Biography, vol. iii. p. 239. this 
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this kind of oratory. In a tract, aſeribed to Archbiſhop 
Parker, the non-conformiſts are deſcribed and condemned, as 
ec ſchiſmaticks, bellie-gods, decevers, flatterers, fools, ſuch 
ce ag have been unlearnedlie brought up in profan occupa- 
. ©« tions; puffed up in arrogancie of themſelves, chargeable 
& to vanities of aſſertions: of whom it is feared that they 
< make poſthaſt to be anabaptiſts and libertines, gone out 
« from us, but belike never of us; differing not much from 
« donatiſts, ſhrinking and refuſing miniſters of London; diſ- 

turbers: factious, willful entanglers, and encumberers of 
es the còͤnſciences of their herers, girders, nippers, ſcoffers, 
ce hiters, ſnappers at ſuperiors, having the ſpirit of irony, 
& like to audiani, ſmelling of donatiſtrie, or of papiſtrie, 
e rogatianes, circumcellians, and pelagians.”* 


* Pierce's Vindication of the Diſſenters, p. 62. 
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